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Congress President's Letter to Viceroy 

The long-drawn parley between the Cabinet JJission 
and tin- major political parties in Iqdijj. has reached its 
logical conclusion. The proposal* made in the statement 
of May 10 contained the perm'of democracy and as 
Mich, despite nil handicap* placed on‘the Congress, are 
worthy of a prolonged trial. For vvlUjie the ffath leads 
towards the goal it should he followed, however tortuous 
and thorny it might he. In the Interim Government 
proposals, on the other hand, the forces of reaction 
lane had their last throw at Swinging all our efforts at 
thi' attainment of freedom to negation "and as such they 
eaunot he accepted under any circumstances. 

In a long letter to the Viecroj. the Congicss 
President has comprehensively dealt with the reasons 
for the Congre-s re.ecting the Interim Government 
proposal made by the Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission 
m their statement on June 16. Following is the full text 
of the letter : 

25th June, 1946. 

Dear Lord Wavell. 

Ever since the receiot of your statement of June 
16th, my Committee have been considering it from day 
to day and have given long und anxious thought t0 
your proposals and to the invitations you have issued 
to individuals to form the Provisional National govern, 
ment. Because of our desire to find some way out °f 
tlje present most unsatisfactory situation, we have tried 
our utmost to appreciate your approach and viewpoint. 
In’ the course of our conversations we have already 
pointed out to you our difficulties. Unfortunately, these 
difficulties have been increased by the recent corres¬ 
pondence. 

The Congress, as you are aware, is a national 
organisation ineluding in ils fold the members of 
religi^ps and communities in India. For more. Ilian halt 
a qp*itury it has laboured for the freedom of India and 
•^>r equal rights for all Indians. The link that has 
brought all these various groups and communities 
together within the fold of the Congress is the pas¬ 
sionate desire for national independence, economic ad¬ 
vance and social equality. It is from this point of view 
•that we have to Judge every proposal. We hoped that 
1 a Provisional National Government would be formed 
which v^ould gjvp effect in ffcactiee to this independence. 

Powers of Provisi</nal Government : Appointing 
some of your difficulties, we did not press for any state 


t(»y change introducing independence immediately, bl»t 
vve did cNpe",t a dv fuiio change in the character .of the 
Government making for independence induction. The 
status and pinkeyes of the Provisional Government were 
•thus important. 

In our view this was going to be something entirely 
different from the Vil-esoy's Executive Council. It was 
iff represent a new outlook., new methods of work and 
a new psychological approach by India to both dcftncstio 
and external problems. Your letter dated 30.h May, 
1946. gave us certain assurances about the statu* and 
powers of the Provisional Government. These did not 
go far enough, according to our thinking, but we appro- 
elated the fuendiy tone of that^lettjr and decided to 
accept the assurances and not to press this particular 
matter any further. 

The important question o! the composition of the 
Provisional Government remained. In this connection 
we emphasised that we could not accept anything in the. 
nature of “parity" even as a temporary expedient and 
pointed out that the Provisional Government should 
consist of 15 members to enab'e the administration of 
the country to be carried on efficiently arid the smaller 
minorities to be represented in it. 

Some mention of names was made and on our part 
suggestions were put before you informally, including 
the name of a noti-League Muslim. 

Hekction of Names : In your statement on* June 
16th some of the names were made from the provisional 
list prepared by the Congress. The manner of preparing 
your list and presenting it as an accomplished fact 
seemed to us to indicate a wrong approach to the pro¬ 
blem. One of the names included had not been pre¬ 
viously mentioned at all and was that of a person hold¬ 
ing an official position and pot known to be associated 
with any public activity. We have no personal objection 
to him, but we think that the incJysion of such a name 
particularly without any previous reference or con¬ 
sultation, was undesirable and indicated a wrong ap¬ 
proach to the problem. • 

Then again a name from our list was excluded and , 
in his place another of our colleagues was pul in. but 
as you have said that, this can be rectified, I need not 
say more about. * 

Inclvsisn of Nationalist Muslim : One outstanding 
feature of this list w,?s the non-inclusion of 
Nationalist Muslim. We felt that this wu 

to name of-t-. lMHi 
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to lake Ike place of one of the Congress names on the 
list. We foil that no one could possibly object to our 
changing the name of one of our own men. Indeed, when 
I had drawn your attention to the fact that^urong the 
Muslim League nominees was included the name of a 
person, who had actually lost in the recent elections in 
the frontier Piosince and whose name we felt had been 
placed there for political reasons, you wrote to me as 
follows : “I urn afraid that 1 cannot accept the light 
of the Congress to object to names put forward by the 
Muslim League, uny more than it would accept similar 
objections fiom the other side. The test must be that 
of ability.” Hut before re could make our suggestion I 
VKcpjved your letter of the 22nd June, which surprised 
us „reaJly. You had written this letter on the basis ol 
some Press reports. You told us that the Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion and you were no', prepared to accept a request for 
Hie inclusion of a Muslim chosen by the Congress 
among the representatives of Ihe Congress in the 
Interim Government. 

This seemed to us an extraordinary decision. It 
was in direct opposition, to your own statement quoted 
above. It meant that the Congress could not freely 
choose even its own nominees. 

The fact that this was not to be taken as a pieco- 
dent, made hardly any difference. Even a temporary 
departure from such a vital principle could not be 
accepted by us at. any time or place and in any 
circumstances. . 

In your fetter of the 21st June, you gave certain 
questions flamed by Mr. Jinnah in his letter dated 19th 
June and your replies to them. We have not seen Mr. 
Jinnah’s letter. In Question 3, reference is made to 
“representation of 'he fiur minorities viz., the Scheduled 
Castes, the Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the Par¬ 
secs’’, and it is asked as to “who will fill in vacancies 
caused in these groups, and whether in filling up the 
vacancies the leader of the Muslim League will be 
consulted and his consent obtained.” 

Problem of Scheduled Castes : In your answer you 
say, “If any vacancy occurs among the seats at present 
allotted to representatives of the minorities, 1 shall 
naturally consult both the main parties before filling 
it.” Mr, Jinnah has thus included the Scheduled Castes 
among Ihe minorities and presumably you have agreed 
with this view. So far as we are concerned we repudiate 
this view and consider the Scheduled Castes as integral 
parts ol Hindu society. You also, in your letter of June 
15th, treated the Scheduled Custes as Hindus. 

* You pointed out that in your proposal there was 
no “parity” either between Hindus and Muslims or 
between the Congress and the Muslim League inasmuch 
as there were to be 6 Hindus belonging to the Congress, 
as against 5 Muslims belonging to the League. One of 
the 6 Hindus belonged to the Scheduled Castes. 

We are in any case (not agreeable, to the leader of a 
parly, which e.'ainvt' to represent a community 'which i* 
a TiMiorily. interfering heith the selection of names 
either of the Scheduled {tastes, whose representation 
you /'minted as fidling within the Congress quota , or 
jtrilh. ihe selection of representatives of the 'rninor\lics 
mentioned. 

In Question 4. the Scheduled Castes are again 
referred to as? a minority and it is asked whether the 
proportion <g>f members of the Government community- 
wise as provided in the proposals will be maintained. 
Youi; answer is that the proportion will not be changed 
without agreement of the two major parties. Here* again 


one communal group functioning admittedly & such |S- 
is given a power to veto changes in other groups with 
which it has no concern. 

We may desire, if ojiporlunity offers itself, to in¬ 
crease the representation, when it is possible, to another 
minority, for example, Anglo-Indians. All this would 
depend on the consent of the Muslim League. We 
cannot i agree to this. 

We may add that your answers re,strict the t Congress 
representation to Caste Hindus anS make it equal to 
that' of the League. 

Decision :m Major Communal Issue : Finally you 
state in answer to Question 5 that "no decision ol a 
major communal issue could be taken by the Intern 
Government if the majority of either of the main parties 
were opposed to it.’’ You further say that you had 
pointed this out. to the Congress President and he had 
agreed Unit the Congress appreciated this point.. In this 
connection I desire to point out that we had accepted 
this pnn. iple for the long-trim arrangement in t.i^' 
Union Legislature and it could possibly be applied to 
the Provisional Government if it was responsible to t h0 
Legislature and was composed of representative?, on the 
population basis of major communities. 

It could not. be applied to the Provisional Government 
formed on a different basis altogether. It, was pointed 
out by u& in my fetter of the 13th June, 1946, that it, 
w 01,1 Id make administration impossible and deadlocks 
a certainty. Even in the question us framed by Mr. 
Jinnah it, is stated that, “in view of the substitution ot 
14 now proposed for tl** original 12” no major com- 
munal issues should be decided if the majority of tlie 
Muslim members are opposed to it. Thus this question 
arose after the substitution of 14 for 12, i.e., after your 
statement of June 16th. 

Veto Power to Muslim League : In this statement 
no mention was made of this rule. 

This very import mil change has been introduced, 
almost casually kind •certainly without our const nt. This 
again gives the power of veto or obstruction to the. 
Muslim League in the Provisional Government. 

We have stated above our objections to your pro¬ 
posals of Jifno 161 h as well as to your answers to the 
questions framed by Mr. Jinnah. These defects are 
grave and would render the. working of the Provisional 
Government, difficult and deadlocks a certainty. In the 
circums! inees your proposals cannot fulfil the imme¬ 
diate requirements of the situation or further the cause 
we hold dear. • 

My Committee have, therefore, reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that they are unable, to assist you in 
forming a Piovisional Government, as proposed in your 
statement of June 16th, 1946. 

Acceptance, of Long-Term Plan : With regard to the 
proposals^ifiade in the 'statement of May 16th, 1846, 
relating to the formation and functioning of the consti¬ 
tution-making body, the Working Committee of% the 
Congress passed a resolution on the 24th May, 1^16, 
and conversations and correspondence have taken place*" 
between Your Excellency and the Cabinet Mission on 
the one side and myself and some of my colleagues on 
the other. In these we have pointed out what in our 
opinion were the defects in the proposals. We also gave 
our interpretation of some of the provisions of the * 
statement. While adhering to/iur views, wo acce^jt your 
proposals and are, prepared to work them with a view 
to achieve our objective. We would- add, however, that 
the successful working of the Constituent Assembly will 
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largely depend on the formation of a satisfactory Provi. 
sioaal Government. • 

• 8d/- A. K. Azad 

Congress Resolution on British Proposals 

The following is the full text of the resolution ot 
the Congress Working Committee on the Cabinet 
Mission's Declaration released for publication on 
June 25 : 

On May 24, the Working Committee passed a reso¬ 
lution on the statement, dated May 16 issued by the 
British Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy. In this 
revolution they pointed out some defects m the state¬ 
ment and gave their own interpretation of certain parts 
of it. i 

Since then the Committee have been continuously 
engaged in giving earnest consideration to the proposals 
made on behalf of the Hritish Government in the -late, 
lyents of May Hi and June 16 and have considered the 
correspondence in regard to them between the Congress 
President and the members of the Cabinet Delegation 
and ihe Viceroy. 

The Committer have examined both thesc'-et- ot 
proposals from the point of view of the Congress 
objective of immediate independence'and the opening 
out of the avenues leading to the rapjd advaiife of the 
ma.-ses, economically and socially, s ( , that their niatega) 
slaudaids m.iv tie rui-ed and poverty, malnutrition, 
famine and the lack of the necessaries of life may tie 
ended, and all the people of the country may have the 
freedom and opportunity to glow and develop according 
to llieir genius. These proposals fall short of these 
objectives. "\cf the Committee considered them earnest. 
l.V in all their aspects because of their de-ire to lind 
some way for tin peaceful .settlement of India’s problem 
and the ending of I up conflict between India and 
England. 

The kind of independence. Congress has aimed at. 
is the establishment of a united, democratic Indian 
federation, with a Central authority, which would com¬ 
mand respect from the nation- of the world, maximum 
prev meisl autonomy and equal rights for art men and 
women in the country. The limitation of the Central 
authority as contained in the proposals, as well as the 
system of grouping of provinces, weakened the whole 
structure and was unfair to some provinces -tie|iM Ils the 
N.*W. F. Province and Assam, and to some of the 
minorities, notably Ihe Sikhs. The Committee dis- 
npiH-ovcd of this. They felt, however, that, taking the 
proposals as a wiiole, there was sufficient scope for 
enlarging and slrrtigihoning the Central authority and 
for fully ensuring the right of a province to act accord¬ 
ing to its choice in regard to grouping, nnd to give 
protection to such minorities as might otherwise be 
placed at a disadvantage. Certain other objections were 
also reified on their behalf, notably the possibility ot 
non-nationals taking any part in the constitution- 
ntakjng. It is clear that it would bp a breach of both 
the letter and spirit of the statement, of May 16. if any 
non-Indian participated in the voting or stood for elec¬ 
tion to the Constituent. Assembly. 

In the proposals for an interim Government con¬ 
tained in the statement of June 18. the defects related 
*to naattys of vital concern „to the Congress. Some ot 
the** have been pointed out in the letter, dated June 25, 
of the Congreee President to the Viceroy. The Yrovi- 
sionfl Severn aaent must heave power and authejdty and 


responsibility and should function in fact, if not in law, 
ns a d<; jaclo independent Government leading to the 
full independence to comf...The members of such a 
Governihent can only lipid theroselvi* lcspon-ibln to 
the people and not to any external authority. In the 
formation of a provisional or other GoverniiirM^Con- 
gtessmen can never ©ve up the national character of 
the Congress, or accept an artificial and unjust parity, 
or agree to the veto of a communal group. The Com¬ 
mittee are unable to accept the proposals for the. forma¬ 
tion of an interim Government as contained in the 
statement of June 16. 

The Committee have, however, decided tha* ‘he 
Congress yould join the pioposed Constituent Assem‘bJ,V, 
with a view to framing the constitution of a free,’ unded 
and democratic Indin. 

W'hib' the Committee have agreed to Congress 
participation in the Con-tiiuent Assembly, it is in their 
opinion essential that a representative and responsible 
provisional national Government be formed at 1 hr 
ca’iliest possible dite. A continuation *of authoritarian 
and unrepresentative Government can only add to the 
suffering of famishing masse-- and increased di-eontent. 
Jt will also put ii’i jeopardy the work of the Constituent 
Assembly, which can only function in a free environ¬ 
ment. 

i The Working Committee recommend accordingly 
to the All-India Congress Committee, and for ihg pur¬ 
pose of considering and ratifying this recommendation 
they convene an enieig f, nt meeting of the A.-I. C. C. 
in Bombay on July 6 and 7. 

Interim Government Proposal 

The following is the full ■ trx{ of the intrrim 
Government proposal announced on June 10 : 

"His Excellency the Yiceryv. in consultation with 
the members of the Cabinet Mission, ha- for some tune 
been exploring the pos-ilulitte- of forming a Coalition 
Government drawn ftom the two major *partie-- and 
certain of the minorities The di-cu-smns have revealed 
tlu diflicutlie- which exi-t for the two major parties 
in arriving at any agreed lia-,~ for the formation 
-lleh a government. 

The Yiceioy and the Cabinet Mis-mn appreciate 
these diffiriiltie- aril the effoit- which tin- iwo parties 
have made to meet them. They con-ider, however that 
no useful pmpn.-p ran be served by further prolonging 
these discussions. It is indeed urgently necessary that a 
strong and representative Interim Government should 
be s-et up to conduct the very heavv and important 
business that has to Ian carried through. 

The Yi erov is, therefore, issuing invitations to the 
following to serve as members of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment on the basis that the constitution-making wit! 
proceed in accordance with the statement of May 16 : 

Sardar Ba'.dev Singh, Sir N. P. Engineer. Mr. J»S- 
jivan Ram, Pandit Jawaharlal Nel.ru, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Nawa'bznoa Liaquat Ali Khan. Mr. H. K. Mahatub. Dr 
John Mntthai. Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan. 
Khtvsja Sir Nazimuddin. Sardar Ahdur Rab Xiditar. 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Dr. Rajendra Pra-ad. Sardur 
Vnllabhbhai Patel. 

If any of thosp invited is unable for personal reasons 
to accept the Viceroy will, after consultation, invite 
some other'person in hi^ place. 

The Viceroy will arrange the distribution of port¬ 
folio! in consultation with the leaders of the twd maj©* 
partile. 


The above eewkpoaitio* of the Interim QtWMMrt 
le m no way to be taken as a precedent for the. solution 
of nutty other eetniput qudition. It i* an expedient put 
forward to seMhthe*present difficulty only,* end to 
obtain the W available Coalition Government, 
saThi Viceroy and. the Cabinet Mission believe that 
Indiana of alf communities deant to arrive at a speedy 
Settlement of ..this matter so that the process ot 
eottstifbtion-making can go forward and that the 
Government of India may be earned on as efficiently 
as possible m the meantime. 

* They, therefore, fyopc that all parties, especially the 
too major parties, wifi accept this proposal so as to 
overcome the present obstacles, and will cooperate ior 
thS stfteessful carrying on of the Interim Government. 
Should this proposal bo accepted toe Viceroy will aim 
at inaugurating the new Government about, the 26tft 
June I 

In the event qf the two major parties or either of 
/hem proving unwilling to jom in toe setting up oi a 
Coalition Government mi the abdve lmes, it is the 
intention of the Viceroy to'proceed with^t^e formation 
of an Interim Government which will be,as representa¬ 
tive as possible of those willing to accept the statement 
of May 16 

The Viceroy is also directing the Governors of the 
Provinces to summon the Provincial Legislative Assem¬ 
blies, forthwith to proceed with the elections necessary 
for the settapg up of the constitution-makmg machinery 
as put forward in the statement of May 16" 


Interim Proposal c Scrapped 

The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy in a giatenymt 
regret that it has not been possible to form an interim 
Coalition Government, ’ but they are detei mined that 
the ^efforts should be renewed. Until a new w/ernn 
Government can be foimed, it is the intention of the 
Viceroy to set up a temporary caretaker government of 
officials Following is the full text of the statement 
issued on June 35 : 

“The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy are glad that 
constitution-making can r now proceed with the con¬ 
sent of the two major parties and of toe States They 
welcome the statements made to them by toe leaden 
of tl)e Congress and the Muslim league that it is their 
intension to try and woik m the Constituent Assembly 
so as to make it a speedy and effective means of devis¬ 
ing the new constitutional arrangements under which 
India can achieve her independence They are sure that 
the members of the Constituent Assembly, who are 
about to be elected, will work m this spirit 

Hie Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy regret that 
it has not so far proved t possible to form an Interim 
Coalition Government, but they are determined that 
the effort should bgyenewed in accordance with the 
terms of paragraph eight of their statement of June 16. 

Owing, however, to the very heavy burden which 
has been oast iffion the Viceroy and the representatives 
of the parties during the last three months, it is pro¬ 
posed that the further negotiations should be adjourned 
for a short interval during the time while toe elections 
for toe Cohstitueat Assembly will be taking place. It 
it hoped 'that when the discussions are resumed, the 


presen tative Interim Go re manat, >Sil do Ibdr ’ 

to arrive «t an accommodation upon toe composition 
of that Government. , 

As toe Government of India must be carried on 
until |g new Interim, Government can be formed, it to 
the intention of toe Viceroy to sot up a temporary 
caretaker government of officials. 

It is not possible for the Cabinet Misdon to remain 
linger m India as they must return to report to toe 
British Cabinet and Parliament and also to resume their 
work from* which they have been absent for over three 
months Thfiy, therefore, propose to leave India on 
Saturday next, June 29 

In leaving India the members of the Cabinet 
Mission cxpiPbe their cordial thanks for all the rourtesy 
and consideration which they have received as guests 
m to e country and they most sincerely trust that the 
stops which have been initiated will lead to a speedy 
realisatipa of the hopes and wishes of the Indian 
people.” ' 

t 

Wavell-Jinnah *Correspondence 

The release of the Wavell-Jmnah correspondence 
throws a flood of light on the causes that led to the 
breakdown of the interim Government proposals After 
the statement of June 16 was officially scrapped, Mr 
Jmnah came out with a fiery statement in which he 
declared that “any attempt to whittle down in any way 
the assurances given to®the Muslim League or to change 
or modify the basis of the statement of June 16 which 
has been accepted by the Muslim League will be re¬ 
garded as going back on the part of the Cabinet Dele¬ 
gation and the Viceroy on then pledged word in wuting 
and as a breach of faith ’ The charges of Mr Jmnah 
may be considered to hai e been summed up in the 
following portion of his long statement 

I regret that the Cabinet Delegation and the 
Viceroy should have thought fit to postpone in¬ 
definitely the formation of the Interim Government 
on the#* basis of their statement of June 16 as that 
statement clearly says that the Viceroy aimed at in¬ 
augurating the Intel un Government about June 26 

It is very difficult (o see what are the mysterious 
re&tons and causes for this sudden departute The 
Muslim League emphatically disapproves of dhis 
action on toe part of the Cabinet Delegation and 
the Viceroy, because all contingencies including 
rejection by the Congress,were contemplated by and 
provided for m the statement of ^func 16 and clause 
8 of the statement taken along with the context u 
quite clear and the delegation and the Vioeroy were 
in honour bound to go ahead with toe formation ot 
toe Interim Government immediately with those who 
were willing to come into the Interim Govwnmenft 
on the basis and principles set out in their statement 
of June 16. • 

Viscount WaveH has not suffered these charges to go 
unanswered The correspondence tost passed between 
him and Mr. Jmnah has been released for publication , 
together witip toe short but important letter, tost tres 







’Juki*'-' 

Dear. Mr. Jinnah, 

The Cabinet Mission and I feel thafctkfere are cer¬ 
tain points in your statement releasiii yesterday uhich 
it would be wrong’to leave unanswered! •. 

You will remember that at an interview which- the 
Cabinet Mission and I had with you on the evening of 
June 35, before the meeting of yow Working Commit¬ 
tee, at which you accepted the proposals in the state¬ 
ment of June 15, we explained to you that as Congress 
had accepted the statement of May 18 while refusing 
to tak e part in the Interim Government proposed in the 
p stafSbent of June 16, this had produced a situation in 
which para 8 of the statement of June J6 took effect. 

This paragraph stated nth at if either of the two 
major parties was unwilling to join in the setting up of 
a Coalition Government on the lines laid down in that 
statement, the Viceroy would proceed with the forma¬ 
tion of Interim Government which would be-as re¬ 
presentative as possible of those willing to accept the 
statement of May 16. . 

We said that since the Congress- ajd the Muslim 
League had now both accepted the statement of May 
18, it was the intention to form a Coalition Government 
including both those parties as soon as' possibly 

In view, however, of the long negotiations which 
had already taken place, and since we all had other 
work to do, we felt that it would be better to have a 
short, interval before proceeding with further negotia¬ 
tions for the formation of an Iftterhn Government. 

Thus, whatever interpretation you may put on para 
8. your Working Committee can have been in no doubt 
us to the course we proposed to adopt. 

I confirmed in writipg the same evening what we 
had told you. 

Secondly, the assurances which you quote in your 
statement related specifically to the particular Interim 
Government that would have been set up if both major 
parties had accepted the statement of June 16. 

To prevent misunderstanding I propose to publish 
this letter together with your letter of Juqe 19 the 
substance of which has already appeared in the Press, 
and my reply of June 20. 

The Viceroy’s second letter of June 28 to Mr. 
Jinnuh : 

M I have received your letter of June 28 and have 
shewn it to the Cabinet Ministers. 

We are quite unable to accept your suggestion that 
we have gone back on our word. As I have said in a 
.letter to you earlier today, our course of action was 
determined by what had been laid jjpwn in para 8 of 
the statement of June 16 ; and we,had made it plain to 
you before your Working Committee meeting on June 
25, that we proposed to follow this course. 

T^ja arrangements for the elections to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, have already been put into operation 
and we db not propose to postpone them. 

As the'substance .of your letter was included in the 
AU-Indi& Itadio XMfwe'today I am publishing this, renly. 

- * ■ ’ W. Wavell 



* .■ Ms/Jwkah'b Lbttbs - ; 

June lfeti, 1946 

*;||ear:Irfird;$f|vell,... • ... «. ' > 

» If 04 ® ’,*% dLrthe 16 thfuns. 




by the Cabinet Delegation and yourself of the sum 
date. 

In my; interview with you at Simla prior to the',, 
annouucetpeftt of the Cabinet- Delegation's proposals, 
you had informed me that you we're going to form the 
Interim Government consisting Of 12 members on the 
basis of 5 Muslim League, 5 Congress, l^Sikh and* 1 
Indian Christian or Anglo-Indian, As regards the port¬ 
folios, you had indicated that the important ones would 
be equally divided between the Muslim League mid the 
Congress; but details of actual allotment were to be 
left open for discussion. After the statement of the 
Cabinet Delegation and yourself, dated the 16th of May, ’ 
1946, you again on the 3rd of June at New Delhi gave 
me to understand that the formula for the formation 
of the Interim Government disclosed to me at Simla 
would be* followed. Oh both the occasions I sought your 
permission to communicate this information to my 
Working Committee which you kindly gave. Accordingly, 
I gave a full account, of the talks I»had with you and 
the* decision of’ the Working Committee in regard^ tes 
the acceptance, of the long-term proposals was largely 
influenced bj» the faith which they reposed in the 
scheme for the formation of the Interim Government 
disclosed by you to me on the two occasions. Further, 
os I have already pointed out in my letter to you of the 
8th June. 1946. I made the. statement before the Council 
of the All-India Muslim League that that was the 
formula, which, I was assured by you, would be* the 
basis on which you would proceed to form your Interim 
Government, and. therefore, this formed an integral 
part of the plan embodied in the statement of the Cabi¬ 
net Delegation. This was one of the most important 
considerations which weighed with the Council of the 
Alljndia Muslim League also in deriving jj,t their 
decision, although even then there was a section that 
was opposed to the plan being accepted. 

When the Congress Press started a sinister agitation 
against Congress-League parity, with a viewr to inform 
you of the Muslim League stand, I write to you on the 
8th June that any departure from this formula, directly 
or indirectly, will lead to serious consequences and will 
not secure the co-operation of the Musljm League. 

Subsequently, in my interview with you on the 13th 
June you informed me that, you wanted to alter the 
basis and proceed on the formula of 5 Congress. 5 Mus¬ 
lim League, and 3 others, namely, 1 Sikh, I Scheduled 
Caste, and 1 Indian Christian. I told you then* that 
if any change was proposed to be made I would have 
to place the matter before the Working Committee and 
may have to call another meeting of the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League. I also informed you that 
when the Congress finally agreed to your new formula 
I would then place it before my Working Committee 
for them to take such actioij as they deem necessary. 

After discussion with’the Congress representatives 
you wrote to me on the 15th Ju^e informing me that 
you had failed to negotiate an agreement on-the com¬ 
position* of the Interim Government on the basis of 
five-five-three and that the Cabinet* Delegation and 
yourself would issue a statement on the 16th of June 
on the action that you proposed to take and that you 
would let me have a copy of it before publication. 

Accordingly, you sent me a copy of the statement 
hy t$e. Cabinet Delegation and yourself issued on -the 
j6%Juatvtfith ti covering letter of the same date, wh$4 
JhpJaced'.J^foce Wc«^:CkiwtnH*w- 
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.ji-vi (a) That .,4te; Meriting <>mnuttow:efe,*«u|jte , fc 
■■*h*i issued to 5 lt»teg ftppplf 

te iojn the fiHwftm 4 Government >wti^ufc enlia* & a 

front the: leader of the Muslim League. *' 

«* Jfl)-PSiftt your-latest proposal on the basis of which 
, youaow demo to form your Interim- Government 
*bo*» that ypu have abandoned parity between *lk» 
<3otxtew and the Muslim League, the two major parties, 
and have substituted parity between the Muslim League 
and Caste Hindus, and have added a fourth represen ta- 
%tive of the minorities, ‘namely, a Parsi. One of the 
minority representatives nominated by you, i.e., Mr. 
Jagjivan Bam, ia a Congressman and has been selected, 
if appears, not to give real representation to the 
Scheduled Castes, but to give an "additional seat to t^e 
Congress in the Interim Government. 

(c) That the modifications which have been made 
in tho original formula for the ^Jnfcerim Government 

#have adversely affected the proportion *of the Muslims 
in the Interim*Government, as a whole, and as against 
the* Congress, as a single group. • 

(d) That in view of the eerioqp changes which 

have, from time to time, been made to satisfy the CoS- 
gress, it is not possible for the Working Committee to 
arrive at any decision in the^matter of the formation of 
the Interim Government so long as the Congress does 
not dually convey its decision on the proposals to you. 
and . * 

(e) That the question of distribution of portfolios 
should also be finally decided so that there may be no 
further hitch created by the Congress in this regard and 
the Working Committee may have a complete picture 
before jhem whin tlfey meet to consider the propoyds. 

Further, I ahull be grateful if you will please make 
the following points clear with reference to your letter 
and statement of the 16th June : 

si. Whether the proposals contained in the s*ate- 
ment for the setting up of an Interim Government are 
now final or whether they are still open to any further 
change or modification at the instance of any of the 
parties or persons concerned ; 

2. Whether the total number of 14 members of the 
Government as proposed <n the statement would remain 
unchanged during the interim period ; 

3. If any person or persons invited as representa- 
tiyefcfrf the 4 minorities, viz., the Scheduled Castes, the 
Sikhs, the Indian Chirstiana and the Parsis, is or are, 
Uhftble to accept the invitation to join the interim 
Government for personal or other reasons, how will the 
vacancy or vacancies thus created, be filled by the 
Viceroy ; and whether in filling up the vaoancy or 
vacancies the Leader of the Muslim League will be 
consulted and bis consent obtained ; 

4. (*) Whether during the Interim period for which 
the'Coalition Government is being set up the proportion 
of metqbers of the •Government, C sunuaiWwise, as 
provided in the proposal#, will be maintain#^ , 

' (6) Whether' the prmnt repre#entati]ittt given t° 
4 minorities viz., the Scheduled Castes, the Sikhs.'^he 
Indian .Christians, and the Pains w$jt ; be adhered to 
without any change or modification, and 

5. In view of the substitution of If tel# proposed 

for the «rigta*t of 12 and the -:###•> '» t*» 

original {omnia, whether tern will M 


I trttst that yoii -will - kindly favour me with your 
'reply a# fatty 1 as possible. V 1 v ‘f , 

' * k ■ ■ ' ' ■ Yonresmoerefc 

* ' * . M. A. Juntas 

Vicraov’s Lrraat to Mb, Jinn ah 

June 20,1946 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I thank you for your letter of the 19th June which 
I have shown to the Cabinet Mission. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to comment 
on the first part of your letter. I am sure yoi^wilf 
appreciate thaj negotiations designed to secure accep¬ 
tance bystwo parties withgconflicting interests may not 
always end on the Same basis as that on which they 
began; and as you know, I never gave you any 
guarantee that they would necessarily be concluded 
on any* particular basis. • 

I note the views of the Muslim League set out m 
paragraphs (ft) to (c) of your letter. 

The intention in the statement of June 16 was that 
the discussion^ on portfolios with leaders of the two 
main parties should follow the acceptance by both 
parties of the scheme. This intention still holds, since 
until tHe nameB. are known, it is difficult to decide on 
tjpe distribution of portfolios. 

On the points which you desire to be mode clear 
in connection with the Government to be formed under 
our statement of^June 16, I give you the following 
reply after consultation with the Delegation : 

1. Until I have received acceptance from those 
invited to take office in the Interim Government, the 
names in the statement cannot be regarded as final. 
But no change in principle will be made in the state¬ 
ment without the consent of the two major parties. 

2. No change in the number of 14 members of the 
Interim Government will be made without the agree¬ 
ment of the two major parties. 

3. If any vacancy occurs among the seats at pre¬ 
sent allotted to representatives of Minorities, I shall 
naturallly*con$ult both the main parties before filling it. 

4. (a) and (6) The proportion of members by com¬ 
munities will not be changed without the agreement ot 
the two major parties. 

JSw No decision on a major communal issue could 
be taken-by the Interim Government if the majority 
of either of the main parties were opposed to i*. 1 
pointed this out to the Congress President and he 
agreed that, the Congress appreciated this point. 

6. If you apse. I will send copies of the questions 
in your letter and- of paragraphs 4 and 3 of this letter 
to the President of the Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. Wavjeu. 

ft 

Candidates for the Constituent Assembly 

The time has come for the selection of candidates 
for the Constituent Assembly. The Congress Leaders 
have suggested names of welLknown Indian experts 

on constitution*} 1#*. ^respective of their. petty 
*f$jiatiop, i«( iaehtriotf “ the G«fawas K«t, That ft 




W^Jl brtween ««& Assemblies tad the »<«* 
durable the social peace achieved* The U.S.ijt. hid her 
Constituent Assembly acme two centuries. hack, seed 
baa not arisen to call another, France had seteri.1 such 
4aw nfeliw during the past huzMhwd; y»ia»j t The irres¬ 
pective candidates far the Indian .Constituent Assembly 
ought to realise the great burden they are going to 
shoulder. Their power will be immense, they would 
make or mar the future of the unborn generations. A 
revolution may be averted by them if they succeed ; a 
catastrophe will be a certainty if they fail. - 

The methods that were followed in selecting candi¬ 
dates for the Legislatures make us apprehend that the 
Mmtf'tactics are likely to be adopted in selecting 
Constituent Assembly candidates as well, In the long 
lists of members of the Legislatures in Bengal, Bihar 
and Assam in particular, one has to look long before he 
comes across a name that suggests parliamentary abilities. 
The Congress list is no exception. Persons with well- 
kpojra records of anti-social activities are included »P 
it. It pained us to find a number of such names on the 
list of persona returned to the A.-I.C.C. from Bengal. 
The lists are faultless with regard to group quota. The 
declared criterion for these selections Was that* the 
candidates were political sufferers. The selecting autho¬ 
rities thought it fit to send workers to the Legislatures. 
We hoped that it would ensurp at least* one important 
thing that is badly needed today, discipline. But the 
disillusionment came too soon. In Assam, the Group 
controversy has needlessly exposed the division among 
Congress ranks in the Ministry as wpll “a the Legis¬ 
lature ; in Bengal, the unsavoury facts revealed after 
the last election to the Upper House by the Assembly 
members augur ill for the province. 

The fundamentals of, Indian life and activity are 
embodied in a verse of the Bhagavad Oita : “Do your 
duty without waiting for the results thereof, be that 
good or be that ill." This great teaching of unattach¬ 
ment to worldly desires brings about an unruffleness of 
mind essentially needed by a patriot. The Bengal 
Revolutionaries of the Partition days had discovered 
the seed of their success in this verse, they made the 
study of the Oita compulsory for their reenfits and 
thus succeeded in building up a band of workers with 
grim determination, sterling character, well-disciplined 
and ready to lay down their lives for the attainment ot 
freedom for our motherland. They were a handfJrt in 
number but they shook the British throne and lashed 
world • opinion to alertness about India. They made 
tremendous sacrifices without waiting for a reward. 
Deviation from this.* principle has brought disaster on 
the Congress in Bengal. 

The recognition of political suffering as an object 
of reward through the grant of membership of the 
Legislature cannot be too strongly condemned. .This 
lowers sacrifice to 'the level of capitalisation and brings 
down tiie sufferer in the esteem of the people whom he 
served* The purity of his sacrifice is lost and it is 
natural that motive would be ascribed to his subsequent 
.activities. Unfit for parliamentary work by temperament, 
Jacking m educational experience and equipment needed 
W it and shorn,, of the respect he commanded among 
fids folk, is bound t o c ut a sorry figure and the country 
suffers both ways, with parliamentarians innocSnt ot 
knowledge of law ami constit^ion, enactments serving 
■ sectional Merest* Acts with retfbspeotiye . effect and the 
lft» bftbentte MeqUeittnnda source of ntenscd'tjj) Him 

are iort in tfcA '’-^’^ 1 —^ 


Thq people are disappointed in their expectation that 
their beloved leaden, local fend provincial, would resist 
the temptation of the paltry salary and honour that 
attaches to the membership of a Legislature. If employ, 
meat has tb be found for those of'them in distress.other 
avenues should be discovered. Legislatures qught not be 
used as an object of reward or employment by any 
political party because it means evil for ail; the workers 
themselves not exempted. * 

We appeal to the Bengal Congress authorities to 
ponder over and rise above personal, group or party 
tactics in making selections of candidates for the * 
Constituent Assembly. Ability, and not the mere fact 
of political buffering, should be the prime test for su<ty 
selections. 

League planning Committee on Pakistan 
Economics 

The Honorary Joint Secretary of the All-India , 
Muslim League Planning Committee in a statement 
says :—The Cabinet -Mission’s Plan provides that the 
proposed Union,of India would deal with foreign affairs, 
defence and communications and shall have powers to 
raise the finances required for the purpose. The economic 
implications of putting thesp subjects under the control 
of the proposed Union are as follows : 

The foreign relations and the foreign trade dL a 
countiy are interdependent. Trade considerations play 
an important role in the determination of the foreign 
policy. The Centre, through its foreign policy, will be 
in a position to exercise a considerable measure of 
control over the volume, character and direction of the 
foreign trade of the constituent units. ^ 

The authority entrusted with the responsibility for 
incurring public expenditure can .and does affect the 
economic life of the community to a very great extent. 
The expenditure on defence usually constitutes a v£ry 
large part of the total public expenditure. Under the 
proposed Plan the defence expenditure will be the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Centre which would thus have the 
power 1o influence the economic life of the units in a 
very effective manner. 

The Defence Department *f a country is usually 
the largest single employer in the country. It employ* 
a large number of people directly an members of the 
defence services. The secondary employment created.by 
it is enormous, for a very much larger number is 
employed in the production of goods and services 
required for defence. AH this employment will be con¬ 
trolled by the Central Government. 

The goods required for defence include, amongst 
others, tne products of the following industries : 

Iron and Steel Industry ; General Engineering 
Industry ; Power Industry ; Chomical Industry; Cement 
Industry; Consumption goods industries, such as 
leather, textiles, sugar, paper, matclres, soap, etc. 

The first five are basic industries, for their products 
are indispensable for other industries. Thf location of 
these industries is decided partly on grounds of strategy 
and partly in the interests of the economic development 
of the country. These decisions will be made bv the 
Central Government which will thus have the # power to 
promote ok discourage the economic development of 
different gNwsf , ‘ 

Xn Order that ;the requirements of the Defend* ., 

,_Jirtmeht may he efficiently and promptly 00$* 0?* 

of uconomie planning would be wmmfcm 
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particular the development of the abovementioned in¬ 
dustries will have to bp planned by the Centre, 't his 
will greatly curtail the liberty of the Groups as well as 
Ptevinces in the matter of. economic planning. The 
Units will have no option but to esure that<their plans 
are sfich as can be fitted in the Master Plan prepared 
by the Centre. Thus the Central Government, through 
its economic, planning for defence, would be in a position 
to determine the character of the economy Which the 
different units are to have. 

Communications play a very important role in the 
economic life of a country. The location of industries 
and of markets, the dharaoter of agricultural production 
and the economic development of different areas are 
dependent on the facilities available for the transport 
of goods and the rates at which- they 1 - are carried. 

The railways oan’t charge uniform rates for all 
goods and distances. Differential rates are both neces¬ 
sary and justified, on economic grounds. But the right of 
discrimination places enormous power , in the hands ot 
the railway authorities, which can, if they so choose, 
cripple the economy of any area thrfiugh their rates 
policy. " “ 

The Union Government will haVe the powers . to 
raise the finances required for the central subjects, it 
has not been laid down as to bow these finances are to 
be raised. There are two ways of doing this : 

, 4. The units may make contributions to the Centre 
on an agreed basis, or, <- 

2. iTho Centre may impose taxes on its own 
account. 

As this question has to be decided by the proposed 
Constituent Assembly, it can safely be taken for granted 
that a majority of •ihe members of the Assembly would 
be in favour of the second method. The economic Effects 
of this method of raiding the finances required ‘by the 
Centre would be of a very far-reaching character. 

• Some of the important sources of revenue for a 
common centre are as follows : 

Customs; Central Excise; Income-tax; Currency. 

The imposition of import and export duties for 
revenue purposes is very closely connected with the 
imposition of such duties for protective purposes, it 
is necessary that the ope should not nullify the effect 
of the other. The case for their proper co-ordination and 
control by the same authority is very strong. This 
authority is likely to be the Union Government which 
will thus get the powers to control the policy with 
regard to protection. 

The incidence of import and export duties whether 
for revenue or for protective purposes cannot be uniform 
for all the ‘people. Different people are affected diffe¬ 
rently. For example, the incidence of the export duty 
on jute has been to an appreciable extent on the 
•Muslim agriculturists ofr Eastern Bengal. Again, the 
protective duty on sugar has meant that the Muslima, 
along with others, iiave heen paying a higher price for 
the sugar consumed by them, whereas the beneficiaries 
of the duty have been the Hindu growers of" sugar-cane 
in the U.P. and Bihar, and the non-Muslim owners ot 
sugar-mills. Such examples could be easily multiplied. 
The point that it is intended to emphasise is that the 
authority imposing the import and export duties is in a 
position, to bring about a re-distribution of wealth 
amongst the members of the community and to dis¬ 
criminate between different people in the distribution of 
sacrifices and benefits, 

* Endse duties cannot be levied on a uniform bans. • 


Only a few commodities are selected fetf "this purpose 
and they ore taxed at different rates. Besides, life inci¬ 
dence of excise duties/like Customs duties, is such that 
different people ere affected differently. This gives the 
Central Government powers to exercise diaonmination 
in the imposition of burdens. 

Income-tax is a direct tax and through it all the 
economic activities of the individual come directly 
under the control of the taxing authority. People are 
naturally more interested in the authority that taxes, 
them directly than in any other. That is why the com¬ 
ponent uriits in most of the federations in the world 
have always tried to reserve the powers of direct taxa¬ 
tion to themselves leaving the Central Governirk&t t6 
rely mostly on indirect taxes. But the increasing needs 
of the Central Government have usually led to an 
encroachment on the rights of the Units in the sphere 
of direct taxation, with the consequent loss of impor¬ 
tance by the Units. 

Currency is the source of inflationary finance* In 
times of emergency such as war, it is the most important 
souace of finance for the Central Government. Once it 
is .conceded jhiut the Union Government will have 
powers to raise money otherwise than through contri¬ 
butions by the Units, the case for the Central control 
over currency becomes irresistible. 

Currency and banking are closely related and their 
•unified control is essential on economic grounds. This 
would mean that banking would also become a Central 
subject. 

The Plan provides that any major communal issue 
should require for its decision a majority of the re¬ 
presentatives of each of the two major communities. 
This may be an effective safeguard against any direct 
interference in the religious and cultural interests of the 
Muslims. But there need be no such direct interference, 
for the religion and culture of a people can be im¬ 
perceptibly, but none less effectively, destroyed by ap¬ 
plying the economic strangle-hold against which there 
is no safeguard, as economic issues are not likely to 
come under the definition of “major communal issues.” 

Somp of the important key points for the control 
of the economic life of a community arc as follows : 

1. Foreign trade. 

2. Protective tariffs. 

,3. Public expenditure (of which the expenditure 
on defence constitutes a very large part). 

4. Income-tax. 

5. Economic planning. 

6. Basic industries. 

7. Currency. 

8. Banking. 

Practically all the above subjects, for one reason 
or another, would come under the control of Ihe pro¬ 
posed Centre which would be virtually an Akhand 
Hindustan Centre. The Units will find that policies with 
regard to most of the important matters are laid down 
for them by the Centre and all that they are required' 
to do is to carry them out. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that under thiB arrangement the Groups and 
Provinces may be no more than glorified municipalities. 

a 

«• •, • 

Is Congress a Hindu Body ? •« 

Strenuous sad persistent efforts have for some year# . 
past been madq.in India and abroad to paint the 
Congress «s ft Hindu organiMtion. Tbe pNf>kg|ftadiat« 
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were mainly,'Conservative Britons and their Indian 
catspHfs of the. Muslim League. The Indian .National 
Congress has always been a national organisation of the 
Indian' masses. Any person, belonging to any commu¬ 
nity or professing any religion, is eligible for member¬ 
ship provided he .subscribes to its political creed, 
namely, attainment of Indian independence by non¬ 
violent and peaceful means, and pays a subscription ot 
four annas per annum. An influential section of Mus¬ 
lims have all along been in the Congress, even Mr. 
Jinnah was one of its leaders for a number of years. 
The first President of the Congress was an Indian 
Christian and the second one was a Parsce. The longest 
term ,gf Congress Presidentship has been held by a 
Muslim. Vital facts like these are deliberately sup¬ 
pressed for misrepresenting the Congress' as a Hindu 
body. The estrangement of the Muslims from the Con¬ 
gress is solely due to British palronago. Recognition of 
Muslim claims even to an absurd length through the 
League and a blunt, refusal to recognise them when the 
Muslims coine through the Congress is the foremost 
reason which has added weight to the League, As soon 
as this patronage is withdrawn and the Muslim com¬ 
munity finds that their‘claims are duly recognised when 
pushed forward through prevalent democratic institu¬ 
tions, the League will crumble. 

After the interim Government, proposals of Jifcre 16, 
were scrapped in spite of Mr. Jinnah’s declared eager¬ 
ness to work it, the League leader has been lashed to 
fury and in his usual manner has attacked the Congress 
in the following words : 

As regards the resolution of the Congress, I most 
emphatically repudiate its bogus claim that it' re¬ 
presents India and its claim to ‘national’ character. 
The Congress is a Hindu organization and it does not 
represent, any other, community except the Caste 
Hindus. It certainly does not, represent the Muslims, 
and the mere fact that it has a handful of Muslim 
henchmen for the purpose of window-dressing eannoi 
give it the national character which it claims, nor 
the right to rep;(sent India upon which it keep* on 
harping. This has bfcen established beyond doubt in 
the recent elections, the results of which show that 
the Muslim League carried away 90 per cent, of the 
total Muslim seats in the various legislatures, and 
out. of the remaining 10 per cent, the Congress share 
does not amount to more than 4 per cent. » 

0 The Congress, therefore, has no right to represent 
or.speak on behalf of the Muslims, and its refusal 
to .accept the proposals for the formation of the 
Interim Government is based on sinister motives. 
First, they wanted to breftk the parity between the 
Musliriis and the Caste Hindus. It was accepted by 
them at Simla last year at the conference called by 
the Viceroy in connexion with the Waved proposals, 
and secondly, their insistence on nominating a Con¬ 
gress Muslim ie aimed at striking at the fundamentals 
of the League and its Muslim national representative 
character and at attempting to establish a false 
claim that the Congress represents the Muslims and 
tiie Muslim League is not the representative orga- 
nisation of Muslim India. As pointed out above the 
Congress claim Js not true nor based upon facta and, 
therefore, the Muslim League cannot be a party, 
-'directly or indirectly to arij^ course of action which 
/is calculated tQ prop up. thistfeogus claim. 

This vituperation was anticipated Hy tire Congress 
and a complete reply to the ehargss has already teen 


recorded in advance in the Congress President's letter 
to tire Viceroy. The letter, which has been reproduced 
elsewhere, is quite clear and we need not deal with it 
here. » >. s 

It is not yet definitely known,who were the persona 
that had pulled Mr. Jinnah’s strings from behind. It 
has been naturally apprehended that they belong to the 
Civil Service. The role of the diehard Civil Service 
in India, most of whom are Churchill’s men, in obstruct¬ 
ing all efforts of Indian national progress is wellknown. 
In addition to manning the Secretariat, they now hold 
the gubernatorial guddee of eight out of eleven pro¬ 
vinces of India. Their mind has "been spoken out by 
one of Churchill’s henchmen. Mr. Casey, who now 
speaks with ‘authority’ about Indian affairs. In a eerici 
of articles contributed from Melbourne and published 
in’the U.S.A., in the Christian Science Monitor of 
Boston, Mr. Casey makes the following significant 
observation on the Hindu colour of t^e Congress. The 
articles appeared, immediately after the publication ot 
the Cabinet. Mission’s Declaration.' In passing it shodld 
be noted that Mr. Casey was a" nominee of Mr. Churchill 
•and his stupid and self-opinionated administration—which 
favoured nil reactionaries—has virtually ruined Bengal 
beyond redemption. 

All-India politics today are rfharp and clear-cut. 
There are only two parties of India-wide consequence 
—the Congress Party and the Moslem League. The 
Congrt-ss Party is almost entirely Caste Hindu, the 
Moslem League is entirely Moslem. 

The Congress Party claims to represent all com¬ 
munities, but it is clear from the results of recent 
elections and from other evidence that it represents 
intellect only the Caste Hindus. ’’ * 

However, even this means a considerable body 
of support . There are nearly 220,000,000 Caste Hindu* 
in the whole of India, of whom about 160,000,000 are 
in British India. For those, like the writer, who pre- 


fer their figures in tabular form. 

the Indian 

popu- 

lation in millions are 

as follows: 



Caste 

Moslems 

Scheduled 

Qthers 

Hindu* 


Castes 


British India 160 

84-4 

42*3 

27 

Slates 58-5 

13-4 

9-7 

15 

218-5 

97-5 

53 

42 


Thcse figures are from the 1941 Census adjusted 
reasonably for net population increase since. 

The Congress Party holds that divided India is 
unthinkable. It claims to speak for 75 per cent ol 
India, and asks where it would be possible to find 
a bigger majority than this on any major political 
question in any country: It goes on to ask in effect 
for British India to be handed over to it, and tire 
right to deal subsequently with* minorities aa , * 
domestic problem. It says it realises quite well that 
India cannot have orderly government with a perma¬ 
nently dissatisfied minority of 100000,000 in the 
midst, and that it will be up to the Congress Party 
to solve this problem. 

The Moslem League, on the other hand, insists 
that it will not in any circumstances come* into an 
all-India Government working an all-India constitu¬ 
tion under which Moslein representation would be 
swamped by that of Caste Hindus. It affegts to a 
believe that no constitutional safegusudr for ThT—l«mg 
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in an alWncria constitution would be any protection 
t'or then against ,the ambitions of the Hindus. * 

It would be difiioult to conceive more irreconcil¬ 
able political akna than those of the Congress Party 
■ and Moslem League. This is an unenviable situation 
tbnt. the British Government has to resolve—quite 
the mart intractable major problem of its kind any 
Goverorent has ever had' to face. The situation is 
. frequently compressed into slick slogans— Quit India 
—Split jIndia; United we eland, Divided We fall; 
and the reverse. 

Unfortunately,, there is very little room for com¬ 
promise between the ambitions of the Congress 
Party for a United India and those of the Moslem 
^ ( nLeugue for an autonomous Moslem State or States. 
A beautiful reply to this propaganda of the theory 
of internal differences and the unbridgability of* the 
gulf between the major parties has been given by the 
Globe, Boston., After the publication of the Mission’s 
, proposals, it writes editorially T . 

The best indication that ’Great Britain ‘really 
wishes to solve the Indian problem comes from 
empire spokesmen who say privately that the people 
of the sub-continent are capable of reasonably t effi¬ 
cient self-government. India gives Britain such a 
bad name, and Indian ^Nationalism is such a source 
• of strategic weakness in war, that she is becoming a 
■ r liability rather than an asset. 

therefore, London has followed the breakdown 
of discussions between Hindu and Moslem leaders 
with a proposal for & constitution. It fails to grant 
Mahometan provinces Pakistan, the independence 
they demand, but instead would create a loose fede¬ 
ration, mftre like the Swiss, less centralised than the 
American. The National Legislature and executive 
would deal only, with foreign affairs, defense ana 
communications ; any measure raising an issue l>e- 
tween Hindus and Moslems would require majority 
support for both communities. 

British power in India has so long acted iipon the 
principle of "divide and rule” that Indian internal, 
differences are <put of hand, and agreement. mill be 
difficult to obtain. But it would be to the British 
advantage. Should India become an independent 
nation, London hopes that she will develop into a 
source of increased trade, as did the American eolo- 
, • nies after they had won their freedom. Should the 
Indians decide on dominion status, the settlement 
may provide a precedent for othere that will make 
the British Empire wholly a commonwealth.—rItalics 
ours.—Ed. M. fi.] 

Casey on Economics of Pakistan 

After the Muslim League Planning Committee s 
view on the economies of Pakistan, Mr. Casey’s opinion 
on the subject will be interesting. In'one of the same 
series of articies' published in Christian Science Monitor, 
Mr. Casey writes: 

The present idea is to form one Moslem country 
m North-west India composed of the Punjab, Sind, 
Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier* Provinces 
—and another in North-East India, composed of 
Bengal and Assam. Mr. Jinnah appears to claim the 
—and another in North-east Indig, composed oi 
whole of these provinces as they now stand, although 
t there are Hindu majorities in many of their districts. 

■' v. P* 1 * *t im possible, that he would foregojbhis extreme 


claim and, although with the low df sou** 
industrial areas, be content with smaller but more 
purely Moslem regions. 

Nevertheless, if Eastern Pakistan were'to be 
^confined to the Moslem majority areas of Bengal • 
and Asssaa, I am not at all sure that it would re¬ 
present the sort of Pakistan that the Moslem League 
would want, particularly if it were to exclude Cal¬ 
cutta and the coal fields. The Moslem League is not , 
seeking a sylvan retreat—and that is what it would 
be, shorn of Calcutta and the coal fields. It would be 
a poor rural area, practically without any industry 
and not even able to feed itself. 

The cry of Pakistan is raised in the togms apd 
cities among the relatively small number of Moslems 
who,, think politically and w.ho are mortally afraid 
that as a community the Moslems will be swamped 
by the more astute, better educated, wealthier and 
more numerous Hindus. 

The Moslem league have worked themselves up 
into a stale of mind that can only be called Hindu- 
( phobia.* Not that tlieie is not some justification lor 
this. The Caste Hindus have dealt with the Moslem* 
with thd minimum of warlhth and generosity—or 
even fairness. When and where the Hindus have been 
in the saddle, the Moslems have had the rough end 
of the stick. The Caste Hindus have given the 
Moslems little evidence that they believe in a fair 
deal—and they deny them a new deal * 

The fact remains that, Pakistan or no Pakistan, 
Hindus and Moslems have got to continue to live 
together .in the same villages, town,-, and cities in 
which they are now doselv integrated. Pakistan 
would not result in the village store being owned by 
a Moslem. It would not put the mills and the busi¬ 
ness houses into Moslem hands. The only way that 
the Moslems can advance themselves economic.illy 
is to achieve education and to learn how to compete 
successfully with the Hindus, which means a vart 
amount of hard work and the passage of time. 

Under the Pakistan division each side would has e 
a formidable body of hostages in the camp of the 
other. If there were to be discriminatory treatment 
by the Moslems against the Hindus in Pakistan, this 
would be quickly followed by reprisals against the 
Moslems in the Hindu majority areas. Competition 
,, in discrimination might well follow with unfortunate 
and unpleasant results for both sides. 

But unless the Moslems discriminate against the 
Hindus in Pakistan, how is Pakistan going to result 
in rapid and increasing economic opportunity for the 
Moslems ? If the Hindus are in almost complete 
control of. say, the cloth trade in Bengal (as they 
happen to be), and if the Moslems legislate to 
ensure that licenses to trade in doth shall be, for the 
future, on a 50-50 basis as between Hindus and 
Moslems—this means, in effect, running large num¬ 
bers of successful Hindu merchants out of the doth 
trade for the benefit of the Moslems. Are the Hindus 
in Hindu majority provinces going to take this 
lying down ? 

The competition and antagonism between 
Pakistan and Hindustan would translate itself in- 1 
cvitabJy into trade rivalry. The greater part of* 
Indian industry would be in Hindustan, and •-the 

iff . c . 

t * Neediest to say this is a typical false statement*' 
incapable of being substantiated^— Ed. M. B. 
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largest part of the Indian market. Hinduatap would, 
at best, be rather unwilling that Pakistan products 
should share its home markets. Tariffs would rise, 
inevitably, against Pakistan products, to the detri¬ 
ment -of Pakistan ( industry—and 4 vice-vcrsa. The 
stronger party—Hindustan—-would be likely to win 
a tariff war of this sort. 

I do not believe that, even today, the bulk of 
the Moslems have given anything like enough 
thought to the demand lor Pakistan. I do not believe 
that they have analysed the economics of Pakistan 
* objectively. 

. J am convinced that the solution lies in 
substantial and effective safeguards for the Moslems 
in an all-India constitution and government, to 
ensure that the Moslems get a fair deal, and maybe 
rather more than a fuir deal, to compcnsati them 
for the disabilities that have been imposed on them 
in the past and to give them an opportunity ol 
catching up. 

We have always been in favour of giving the Mue- 
ms full opportunity for catching up, provided that 
ny special favour graqted to them must-be specific, 
learly stated and for a short period after which all 
incriminatory provisions would be withdraw^. The 
resent policy of discriminator}' treatment in favour 
f the Muslims qua Muslims in the economic, political 
nd administrative fields means in effect perpetuation 
f backwardness. This serves as a drag on the progress 
1 the whole society, und means selling the unborn 
enerations into servitude. 

ndia : British Report Leans to Moslems ^ 

Another significant contribution to the Christian 
cu'ncv Monitor for May 17, under the above caption 
lould also be mentioned. It is written by Mr. Savillc 
1. Davis, Chief of the London News Bureau of the 
’hristwu Samcc Monitor after the publication of the 
flute Paper on May 16, and cabled from London. Mr. 
•avis writes : 

On the whole, the British plan goes further than 
cxptw.t-ed towards honouring the requests of the 
Moslem minority. The statement showed none ol 
that tendency to favour the Congress Party at the 
expense of the Moslems which many commentators 
exacted when the Mission left for India. 

However, the Congress Partv does gain a United 
India with a Central Legislature executive branch, 
empowered to control foreign affairs, defense and 
communications. The fact that the Moslems have 
agreed to this during the Simla discussions does not 
detract from its importance to Congress Party 
leaden. 

The Moslems for their part gain what Lord 
Pethick Lawrence in a broadcast described as .the 
"advantage of Pakistan without the dangers inherent 
in a division of India.” 

If ever a reasonable basis for agreement existed, 
therefore, it would seem to be now. The two parties 
face a clear decision whether to accept or shoulder 
responsibility for refusal. 

Those who have not followed the Simla negotia¬ 
tions closely should understand that both, the Con- 
«gress Parly and the Moslem League had abandoned 
•their extreme positions during J,he Simla talks. It was 
no longer a question of centrally-controlled In$& 
versus dividing the country into Hindu India and 
Pakistan. In rejecting both these extreme solutions, 


therefore, the Cabinet Mission - offended no one. 
since compromise was already far advanced. 

The procedure of the CabineJ. Mission was to 
stare with u balance sheet ol agreements at Simla 
and then make specific recommendations for ‘chyimg 
tiie remainder of the gap." , 

Where the Congress Party wanted one Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly und the Moslems wanted federal and 
local assemblies, the Cabinet Mission recommefided 
one assembly which at the appropriate moment, 
when dealing with fht affairs of groups of provinces, 
would resolve itself into three groups. 

Moslems wanted groups of provinces to have 
their own ’legislatures and executives. This ya&, 
granted. , * 

, The Moslems wanted to have the provinces 
divided into Hindu and Moslem groups, prior to the 
constitution-making process, with the right for the 
provinces to secede with the groups thereafter if they 
so 'desired. ’ , . * 

The Congress Party warned each province left 
free to join^the group or not. The British plan 
favoured the Moslems in the main. 

Paramountcy Under Indian Union 

The Cabinet Delegations’ statement that- with¬ 
drawal of paramountcy will not result, in a transfer of 
it to the Indian Union, -has brought a new constitutional 
isjaie to limelight. The declaration as to the*cessation 
of paramountcy on the formation of the Indian Union 
not merely in regard to other states, as being incidental 
to the recognition of Indian independence without the 
same being vested in another body or sovereign autho¬ 
rity, rinses questions of great complexity, especially 
having regard to the varying degree of sovereignty 
enjoyed by about 600 States spread all over India. The 
whole problem of paramountcy has been discussed in -a 
masterly article by Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Iyer in the 
Leader. Sir Alladi says that during the interim period, 
the newly constituted Executive Council should func¬ 
tion as advisers to the Crown Representative in regard 
to the discharge 1 of his functions vis a vis the States. 
This is the same plea which has been vigorously put 
forward by Hir Gopalaswami Iyengar, who was himself 
until recently intimately connected with the adminis¬ 
tration of a premier Indian State. It apparently has also 
the support of Clandhiji as hus been pointed out by Sir 
Gopalaswami himself. Discussing the powers and posi¬ 
tion of the newly appointed Executive Councillors m 
this regard, Sir Alladi says : 

After all, it has to be remembered that the vital 
basis on which rested the bifurcation of functions 
under the Government of India Act has not come 
into being. The plea put forward is merely one for a 
reversion to tte state of things prior to 1935 with this 
difference that whereas the member! of the Executive 
Council shared the power and the responsibility 
prior to 1935 along with Governor-General, the 
present Councillors will, under the present constitu¬ 
tion, having regard to the statutory changes brought 
about by the Act of 1935, be merely iD the position 
of advisers to the Crown Representative in.the dis¬ 
charge of hiq responsibility. It might be, that whereaa 
in the discharge of his functions as the head of the 
British Indian Government, the Governor-General is 
bound to accept the advice of his Councillors accord- 1 
ing to any agreed, of accepted formula, the advice 
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' tendered by tbfc Councillors in regard to the functions 
of the Grown Representative may not have the same 
sanction. 

* • • f 

Dealing with the* Union’s powers over *the States, 
Sir Aladi says : 

Even in regard to ther States acceding to the 
t/nioo .it- has to be noticed that the scope of para- 
mountcy is not co-oxtcnsive with the range >of sub¬ 
jects coming within the sphere of the Union Govern¬ 
ment according to the proposed scheme of the 
Cabinet Mission, If*so, the question would naturally 
arise as to what ft to become of the rights acquired, 
say, in regard to the passage and acquisition of rail- 
• fray lands the various agreements concluded in a 
large number of cases as a result Of the qxercise of 
the rights of paramountey by the British Crown. 

Arc these rights to enure for the benefit of the 
Indian Unions and if so how {foe? the position square 
, with the limited jange of the spheres of the Indian 
, Union according to tlip proposed plan ? It will lead 
to inextricable confusion if the States which accede 
to the Union are to re-assert. rights,.which have long 
ago lapsed or to resume the ejcercise of sovereign 
functions such as, say, the issue of independent 
currency, the re-introdqctien of an independent 
postage etc., on the ground that the Union Consti¬ 
tution cannot assume these high sovereign functions 
having regard to the restricted and limited range ot 
union Authority. 

In regai d to the non-acceding States the posi¬ 
tion is even mofe difficult. Are they to be resurrected 
as independent sovereign States spread all over India 
with a ’tfider* range of powers and amplified 
Sovereignty than they ever possessed, as the ultimate 
dominion, according to the accepted theories ol 
sovereignty, must reside somewhere ? 

The Cabinet Delegation has made a statement 
that withdrawal of paramountey will not result in a 
transfer of it to the Indian Union. This view is 
questionable in the light of the claim made by the 
British Crown on several occasions that in part at. 
least the rights of paramountey are traceable to their 
being successors of «ihe Moghul Emperor. Besides, ii 
the Indian Union is to be in any sense the successor 
to British sovereignty in India as the result of the 
recognition of India’s right to independence, there is 
no reason why on the principle of State succession— 
a principle which has been recognised by the Perma¬ 
nent Court of International Justice in several cases— 
that the Union authority should not exercise the 
rights of paramountey in regard to non-acceding 
States. 

Paramountey is, though undefinable and tin- 
defined, the result of rights acquired through treaty, 
-usage and sufferance. If so, what is the constitutional 
impediment Uf .these rights passing on to the Indian 
Pnion ? Any other conclusion would lead to inex¬ 
tricable cpnfusion in Indian polity and a reverter to 
a state worse than the position occupied by the 
different States in India after the fall of Moghul 

Empire. 

As the declaration stands at the present moment, 
i danger of confusion in the solution pf the problem 
is recognised. Sir Afladi points out that these and other 
questions will have to be approached not from a legal- 
ip standpoint, hut freon die viewpoint'^ the larger 
b tenets of ^ India as \ whole. If ah the fpO States are 


immediately brought into the Union, the problems aris¬ 
ing may be capable of easy solution and adjustment 

Human Rights ; 

In accordance with the resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council on the establishment of a Gom- 
mb-sion on Human Rights, the nuclear Commission on 
Human Rights held its first sitting in New York in May 
last. The Commission consisted of nine members re¬ 
presenting Norway, U.S.8.R., Yugoslavia, France, 
Belgium, Peru, China, LT.S.A., and India. Our country 
was represented by Mr. K. C. Neogy. The nuclear 
Commission considered its terms of reference, the defi¬ 
nitive competition of the Commission and various 
documents referred to the Commission concerning 
human rights and to report thereon to the second session 
of the Economic and Social Council. The Commission 
felt that while it was within its competence to draft a 
bill of human rights, it was not as yet in a position 
to do so, but it would proceed with the preparatory 
wo$k. c 

A Committee appointed by the American Law 
Institute haif done good preparatory work in this direc¬ 
tion. A statement of Essential Human Rights has been 
preparrtf by them and published in the Anitnix of 
American Academy of Political and Saoial Sc.irnrr. The 
cultures or countries represented on this Committee, 
besides the, U.S.A., were British, Canadian, French, 
pre-Nazi German, Italian, Polish. Soviet Russian, 
Spanish. Latin ^etienn. Arabic. Chinese and Indian. 

The statement, opens with the preamble that upon 
the freedom of the individual depends the welfare of 
the people, the safety of the State and the peace ot 
the world. In society, complete freedom cannot be 
attained ; the liberties of the one are limited by the 
liberties of others, and the preservation of freedom 
requires the fulfilment by individuals of their duties as 
member!# of society. The function of the State is to pro¬ 
mote conditions under which the individual can be 
most free. To express those freedoms, to which every 
human being is entitled and to assure that all shall live 
under & government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, this declaration is made. 

1. Freedom of belief and of worship is the right 
of every one. 

The duty of the State in protecting this freedom 
may involve the following steps : # 

(a) To abstain from enacting laws which impair 
the right, 

(b) to prevent its governmental agencies and offi¬ 
cials from performing aits which impair this 
right, 

(c) to enact laws and to provide suitable proce¬ 
dures, if necessary, to prevent persons within 
its jurisdiction from impairing the right, and 

(d) to maintain such judicial, regulatory and 
operative agencies as may be necessary to give 
practical effect to the right. 

2. Freedom to form and hold opinions and to 

receive opinions and information is the right of every 
one. The individual must be free to receive opinions 
expressed Jby others by any means of communicatidh. 
such as books, newspapers, pamphlets or radio.. , 

3. Freedom of expression is the right of every one. 
It„ includes the freedom of the individual to speak,.' 
write, use the graphic arts, the theatre, or any other 
art form to present his ideas. 
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4. 'Freedom to assemble peaceably with others is 
the* right of every one. 

•5. Freedom to form with others associations oi a 
political, economic, religious, social, cultural, or any 
other character for purposes not inconsistent with these 
articles is the right of every one. 

6. Freedom from unreasonable interference with 
his person, home, reputation, privacy, activities and 
property is the right of every one. 

7. Every one has the right, to have his civi] and 
criminal liabilities and his rights determined without 
undue delay by fair public trial by a competent tribunal 
before which he has had opportunity for a full hearing. 

8. Every one who is detained has the right to 
immediate judicial determination of the legality of his 
detention. The Stale ha? n duty to provide adequate 
procedures to make this right, effective. 

9. No one shall bp convicted of crime except for 

.violation of a law in effect at the time of the "om- 
fhisriinn of the act charged a« an offence, nof be sub¬ 
jected to n penalty greater than that applicable at the 
time of the Commission of the offence, , 

10. Every one Jins the right to»oum property under 
general law. The State ‘hall not deprive any one of his 
property except for a public purpose aqd with just 
compensation. 

11. Every one ins the right to •education. 

12. Every one has (lie right to work. 

13. Every one has the right to reasonable condi¬ 
tions of woik. 

14. Eveiy one ha? the right W> adequate food and 
housing. 

15. E\eiv one ha« the right to social security. The 
State has a duty *o maintain or insure that, there are 
maintained comprehemhe arrangements for the promo, 
tion of health, for the prevention of sicknes- and 
anil aci-.dent. and for the provision of medical care 
and for compensation for loss of livelihood. 

10. Eveiy one has the right, to take pari in the 
government of his State. 

17. Every one has the right to protection against 
nrhitraiy di-crimination in the provisions pnd applica¬ 
tions of the law because of race, religion, -ex or any 
other reason. 

18. In exercise of his rights, every one is limited 

by the rights of others and by the just requirements ot 
the democratic State. * 

• This recognises the general relativity of rights. 
Thus freedom of religion does not permit practices such 
as human sacrifice, nor. in countries where the prevail¬ 
ing standards profoundly disapprove, of practices such 
as polygamy. Freedom of speech does not. forbid the 
State from adopting reasonable laws forbidding libel 
and slander ; nor does it permit blasphemy or utter¬ 
ances tending to promote panic, mob violence, in¬ 
surrection or war. The organisation of parties seeking 
to establish dictatorship is not consistent with freedom 
of assembly or association because it would tend to 
destroy the rights of others. 

An international Bill of Rights accepted and 
observed by the member nations of the U.N.Q. will 
prove a long step forward towards the safeguarding of 
a world peace. • # 

r ndia and South Afriqp 

The jgoadive resistance of the Indian settlers in 
South Africa against the faacistic intransigent of the 
Jaion Government and shameless, hooliganism of the 


South African Europeans is making new history. We 
were anxiously awaiting the repercussions of the final 
passing’ of the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Repre¬ 
sentation Bill, and suggested the application of economic 
sanctiors as also the starting of a passive resistance 
movement. We are now witnessing heroic ,S '-lyograha 
campaign of the Souj,h African Indians. 

On June 11, a Government of India Press Note 
announced that as a protest against the South'African 
Union Government’? continued attitude of indifference 
to the representations of the Government of India, for 
the postponement, of the Asiatic Land Tenure an,d 
Indian Representation Bill, the existing trade agree¬ 
ment between India and South Africa was being 
terminated, and as matters did not seem to imp.rc'-e, it 
had been found necessary to recall the High Commis¬ 
sioner. 

The Press Note trace? the history of Indian emigra¬ 
tion to Natal and recounts the recent antecedents * 
knowledge of .which* will help us to understand the sines, 
ter implications of tin; new meiisure. The new Bill'came 
as a shocking surprise. The Government of India had 
reasons to believe that the attitude of the Union 
Government 'fin’d changed and the problem of Indian 
rights would soon be solved. The Union Government 
had declared the ordinance lor the creation of a Licens¬ 
ing Board nlha vires and expressed their intention o) 
txplor.ng an alioinative solution of the Indian question. 
In June 1945, the Union Government undertook* legre- 
laiion for the prevision of better housing facilities for 
all classes of the population, including Indians. A?-ur- 
anccs were given that the new measure would not in any 
way prejudice existing Indian interests. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was given a him tied the Pegging Act 
wVuiId be allowed to lapse after March 31, 19*46. 

Thus the draft Arin’ic Land Tenure and Indian 
Uepre-upiation Bill came a-? a rentable surprise. And 
this Bill w worse than the Pegging Art because r while? 
that Act applied only to losuhutial land in urban areas, 
the present Bill applies to all kinds of land, including 
agricultural land, both in urban and rural area?, the 
franchise, which is proposed to be given On a conimunu'. 
basis, will proride for representation bv Europeans, 
except m the m?e of tlui Natal Provincial Council 
where it. may be by Indians. The Government of India 
asked- lor postponement of the legislation and. as 
recommended by the third Broome Commission, re¬ 
quested the Union Government to receive a representa¬ 
tive delegation of Indians to explore an alternative 
,-ettlenient. The suggestion rvn- rejected and the bill wag 
rushed tl.rough the Parliament. 

What has followed the final passing ol the Bill 
is a ltile of stupid and malignant brute force being re¬ 
sisted by the undaunted Indian passive resisters. The 
night attacks of the European.-, on the camps of the non¬ 
violent Indian resistors causing personal injury even to 
children anil womenfolk may bo»comparcd to the worst 
sort of Nazi terrorist tactics. But the Satyagiahis stood 
their ground, undaunted by these insults, threat? and 
assaults. As was anticipated, mass arrdfcfs followed under 
a 70-year old trespass law. In a statement on the arrest. > 
Dr. G. M Naieker. President, of the Natal Indian 
Congress Party, said that the inhuman character of the 
Act of 1946 was made clear by the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment had*chosen to avoid the real issue and instead ot 
charging him with contravention of the measure, it bad 
chosen a weak subterfuge and prosecuted him und§r an 
antiquated lfrir 72 years old. 
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Mr. R. P. DeShmukh, Indian High Commiesjonej 
in South Africa, has revealed that the South African 
Europeans “openly' talked of bloodshed and of burning 
and destroying Indian property, in that country*” They 
have actually chosen this«path of brute violenee*against 
an unarlhed and non-violent people. But Satyogmha 
will gain new fbree by this oppression upon the resisters 
and we hope the time will come when tyrannical strength 
will subfijit to this invincible moral might. In the mean¬ 
time all efforts should be made to press forward the 
case before the U.N.O. 

Anti-Indian Policy in Ceylon 

,The anti-Indian policy of Ceylon has focussed our 
attefnkfn t,c» this puny pendant in the Indian Ocean. 
The recent agitation of the Indian* in Ceylon against 
this reactionary attitude, which is very much reminis¬ 
cent of the South African Union Government’s anti- 
Indian measures, has caused grave * eqpcera all over 
India. 

Tge position *of the Indian population of Ceylon 
began to deteriorate as early as 1931 when owing to the 
provisions of file Donoughmore constit.utjgp.the relation 
between the domiciled Indians and the natives of the 
island became tense and bitter. Thus while communal 
representation was abolished, tjie "franchise of Indians 
became highly restricted. The rights of the Indians hav* 
been completely disregarded by the Soulburv Com¬ 
mission. The Indians are being asked to submit to .more 
severe conditions. Commenting on the new constitution. 
Roy's Weekly has noted : 

The certificate, of permanent settlement is not 
granted to even those who have laboured for more 
than a, decade fin tSc building up of the islandjs 
economic life. The Land Development Ordinance oi 
1935 restricted the qualifications of domicile further, 
and today Indians in the colony are made to .undergo 
~ serious economic, civic and political discrimination 
and are treated as “marginal population.” 

The pteaent- agitation in Ceylon started as a protest 
against the action of the Ceylon Government in serving 
notices to quit on 400 Indian labourers and their 
families who have been working on the Kuavesmere 
Estate at Undugoda for many years. Explaining the 
significance of the hartal held on June 4 as a protest 
against this action, Mr. S. Thondaman, President of the 
■Ceylon Indian Congress, stated the main demands ot 
the Indians as formulated by the Congress. They ore : 
(1) franchise on a footing of equality with the rest of 
the population of the island, (2) comprehensive citirenu 
ship rights to all Indians by a quinquennial residence 
test and a declaration of intention to settle permanently 
in Ceylon, and (3) pending legal measures to secure 
franchise and civic rights, suspension of all discrimina¬ 
tory actions. Mr. Thondaman also warned that if the 
question was not settled by negotiations, a “fmited and 
uninterrupted struggle’* would follow. He also made 
an appeal to Pandit Nehru asking for India’s support 
in this fight against denial of franchise and citixenship 
rights. 

Chi June 13, 25,000 Indian labourers working pn the 
rubber and tea estates began what they called “an in¬ 
definite strike," demanding constitutional recognition 
and full franchise and. eitisensbip rights for the Indian 
labourers in Ceylon. The Ceylon Indian Congress, which 
called the strike, stated that it was not confined to the 
issue, of the 400 Indians who were asked to quit the 
Knavemuere Estate but referred to the whole" problem 


of the “status of Indians in Ceylon which is" sharply 
brought up by the incidents at Knavesmere.” 

It may be interesting to know the Ceylonese atti¬ 
tude in this connection. In an interview to the AJPl’., 
Dr. D.*6. Senanayakfi, Leader of the State Council, 
explained the position of his Government regarding the. 
policy of land settlement and said that it was the Ceylon 
Indians’ own fault that there was at present no provi¬ 
sion for their being absorbed into the island’s economy. 
Mr. Senanayake also said that he personally doubted 
whether the Ceyloh Indians would be able, in future, 
to get on good terms' again, since the present Indian 
agitation against the new Constitution which gave 
Ceylon full freedom, had hardened Sinhalese opinfbn 
against Indians. • 

The intfansigent attitude of the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment, as revealed in the words of Mr. Senanayako, is 
deplorable. It is extremely unfortunate that Ceylon is 
thoughtlessly disregarding the eminently just claims ot 
the Indiahs. It is a big risk indeed ; for the entire 
economy of tho,island is bound up with that of India. 
The Sinhalese nationalists are ignoring the repercussions 
that woyld be inevitable if this anti-Indian policy i* 
‘’pursued. Wo, hrwever, urge the India Government to 
adopt a strom, attitude in this matter, both as a ques¬ 
tion of pijnciple and as one of expediency. 

Trouble in Burma 

Burmese polities still continues to be in a troublous 
state. The frequent cases of lawlessness and disorder 
hat e deepened the existing turmoil so that the prescut- 
day Burmese politics has become a baffling problem. 
About a month back, U Saw said : 

Situation in Burma politically and economically 
is deteriorating day by day. I wonder how long this 
stute of affairs will continue. I am quite sure that 
the British people will regret it cne day. As for th< 
Myochit (Nationalist) Party it has no alternative 
but to withdraw its members since our Councillors 
cannot effectively do anything for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of Burma. The Government cannot 
even restore law and order in the country. 

A serious case of lawlessness took place in the second 
week of Juno when several persons including one woman 
and one infant were killed during a battle-royal be¬ 
tween a gang of criminals numbering over 100 .and 
the polfbe force of Tawlale Police Station in Insem 
District. Last week it was reported from Rangoon that 
a gang, of Burmese dacoits had formed revolutionary 
government, and this government had brought as many 
as 26 villages under its rule. .It was further reported 
that there had been hundreds of oases of dacoity m 
Burmese districts during the last one month. 

This is, how’ever, the insignificant side of the 
picture. The Burmese troubles have another serious 
aspect. On June 7, the Anti-Fascist League staged a 
mass demonstration against the Government’s “re¬ 
pressive measures” including the incident at Tantabin, 
40 miles from- Rangoon, where three were killed » 
police firing. Slogans were raised demanding the release 
of members of the People’s Volunteer Organisation 
snd withdrawal of occupation forces and granting of 
full independence. U Aung San emphatically stated, 
“A full-scale battle for freedom may yet not come if 
the British give us our peaceful demands. li the 
British, however,^insist on it, they will hive, it.” But 
the British policy will not change overnight, and it 
is significant that when lawlessness in Burma was being 
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discussed' in the House of Commons, Mr. Henderson 
clearly stated that if the present chaotic conditions 
continue in Burma, it may not be possible to hold an 
election in next April or May. This policy of postponing 
the realisation of promises is " typical of old British 
diplomacy. This old diplomacy' may not prote suffi¬ 
ciently effective in the present situation. In the Com¬ 
mons debate of Juno 7, Mr. Driberg, Labour M.P., has 
rightly observed that the British must make a new start, 
talk to the nationalist leaders as equals and not 
patronisingly, and try to get the co-operation of the 
People’s Volunteer Organisation all over Burma. 

Rice Procurement Scheme of Saadullah 

Ministry Under Scrutiny 

The Shillong correspondent of th% Young Assam, 8 
Sylhet weekly, has given some account, "of .the rice 
procurement scandal perpetrated by the Saadullah 
Ministry. Sir Mahnmmad Saadullah, when out of office, 
has become a loud champion of the people in distress, 
“it is extremely necessary that the disgraceful episode 
of hlackinarketiug. waste and gambling .with the people's 
food during the last famine which b’.ark-paifUcd the 
face of Assam urfder his administi»tion should be 
published in all details. The full stotv of the bruts? 
manner in whieh hungry emigres from lifa^al to Assam, 
most, of wihom were Muslims, had been turned out ot 
the province under orders of the" League Ministers 
should also be brought to light 

The Repoit. of the Surma Valley Food-Gram 
Procurement Enquiry Committee conducted under the 
Chairmanship of Sj. Pares!! I/fll fyliome, Advocate- 
Oeneral of Assam, has been submitted and is being 
closely examined by the Bardoloi Ministry. The Young 
Assam's report is given below : 

The policy enunciated by the previous Government 
by the creation of license holders ovimight and 
realising from them a substantial amount for the 
wnr funds by the District authorities before 1 -suing 
their respective license was reported to be mainly 
responsible for the bungling of the whole affairs. It 
was the middlemen and the greedy inexperienced 
license holders that, reaped the harvest at the cost 
of the cultivators. The charges of excess weight and 
less payment as resorted to bv the middlemen license 
holders in settling accounts with sellers of rice and 
paddy and all of whom are cultivators as,revealed 
by the Enquiry Report should also be examined in 
the light of the sufferings and loss caused to Govern¬ 
ment accounts and the eutivators. The lack of co¬ 
ordination between the Supply Department, and the 
District authorities which is now clear left the 
Government Agents alone to do everything by them¬ 
selves. It was evident that not a single godown was 
provided to the Government agents for the storage 
of the procured nee and paddy. It is nt> wonder 
therefore that paddy and rice had lo be stovod in 
kutcha godowns beyond the capacity of these gotlowns 
under definite instructions from the Government 
themselves. The then Ministry slept over the warning 
given by the Shome Committee in its interim report 
in July 1945 which ran as follows : "We have seen 
that most of the godowns have been seriously 
damaged .because of the storage of»tiho paddy and 
rice beyond their capacity and in a manner whieh is 
mbst careless and unbusinesslike. We are afraid 
Government may be made liable for heavjfc compen¬ 
sation for damages in the godowns by the owners 


thereof and these godowns should be relea! Is sobu 
us possible.” 

•Another malpractice for which the late Govern¬ 
ment waa entirely responsible must have attracted 
the notice of the Supply Mihistef, Mr. Mookherjee. 
He"has discovered how the prices were ruling the 
market. The first and the known price was "the price 
notified in the Gaeette and the second and the confi¬ 
dential price at which Government agents were 
directed to make their purchase of rice and paddy 
from the cultivators. Why this huge fraud wa.s 
perpetrated, under the very instruction of the latc 
Ministry, is a matter which lias engaged the serious 
attention of Mr. Mookherjee. He has also unearthed 
the mystery, how the interim report of the com¬ 
mittee and the suggestions made by the SfriJfioute.' 
tor better system of procurement was thrown to the 
waste-paper basket by the late Ministry. This callous¬ 
ness, on the part of the authorities concerned, made 
the province lpeer to a huge extent of money and 
the treasure .of foodgrams .at the time whenjt -was 
moat needed. Mr. Mookherjee mtlst have seen how 
in 1944 the Ministry ordered the Syndicate huge 
stocks office and paddy for supply io Bengal and 
the Military but the Government failed to despatch 
these to their appropriate destination. This be-speaks 
of the inefficiency of the authorities to do their job 
and thus the huge loss to ail concerned including the 
public was huger still. The stocks left by the Govern, 
nfent Agent were allowed to be decomposed amount¬ 
ing to further loss on the one hand and the farce 
of fresh purchase on the other, indulged in by the 
Government themselves, must have convinced Mr 
Mookherjee that there was a conspiracy to fatten 
some at, public cost. . 

Asiatic Labour Conference 

The Governing Body of the International Laboui 
Organisation has decided to hold the Prepara ton 
Asiatic Regional Conference in Tndia in January, 1947 
This is a most welcome move indeed. For, on various 
occasions we have expressed our dissatisfaction with thf 
International Labour Conference which met at GenCV: 
because it was mainly concerned with questions regard 
ing Western labour and industry and had very little t< 
do with Asiatic labour problems. The I.L.O. did no 
lake any steps to remove the disabilities of a discri 
minn’tory character imposed upon Asiatic workers am 
to bring about equality of status in respect of workim 
conditions, irrespective of race, nationality or colour 
The present, constitution of the I.L.O. does not pro 
vide for the direct representation of colonies or depen 
dencies of member states at the meetings of the genera 
conference. The Leader has rightly commented in thi 
connection that “the colonial powers regard the colonic; 
merely as markets for the manufactured goods of Uu 
West and think that the ideals of Geneva are a headj 
intoxicant which will impair # the economy of t*u 
colony^’ 

However, the present decision o( the I.L.O. would 
go to fulfil a demand of the last 20 years. It was in 193G 
that the first move for an Asiatic Labour Conference 
was made. Since then Indian delegates have been 
continually pressing forward their do/nand for an 
Asiatic Labour Conference at every session of th« 
I.L.O. ‘The Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
cussed the question at a meeting in 1981. A lot ® 
discussion followed and eventually the question wa 
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referred to the governments of the countries concerned. 
Much noise was made, hut the Conference never met. 
Of course, an Asiatic Labour Conference was held in 
Colombo in 1934, but;the l.L.O. did not organise it. 
The fact that it irag not held under tie auspices of the 
l.L.O. ^was most unfortunate ; for it consequently 
failed to become representative of all the countries of 
Asia. Only three countries, viz., Japan, Ceylon and India, 
sent thgir delegates to this conference. Wc hope the 
proposed Conference of 1947 will be free from all short¬ 
comings and will be able to tackle seriously the pro¬ 
blems of Asiatic labour. 

« < 

Kashmir Happenings 

‘ijho recent happenings in Kashmir have a symbolic 
significance in the present context of India’s political 
developments. There is a dramatic suddenneas in the' 
story of Pandit Nehru's somewhat impulsive Kashmir 
visit and arrest. Aqd so a recounting of the trend ol 
cvjenls is necessary for throwing'lig*ht. on Kashmir 
politics which has appeared bafflling to many. 

Hip. movement of tlic "National Conference was 
suspended b/’ its leaders at the call of the national 
leaders. The disturbances were partly qViCUcd by inst.ru-. 
ments of terror and oppression, and the leader of the 
movement, Sheikh Abdullah, wus..arrested and his trial 
was to begin without delay. ‘ Prosecution of Sheikh 
Abdullah without a previous enquiry into the police and 
military excesses during the disturbances was the .height 
of injustice, 'f’or the movement of the National Con¬ 
ference was inspired by no communal motive Or persona 1 
ambition, it was a. spontaneous movement of the dis¬ 
contented people of Kashmir against the reactionary 
rule of the reigning dynasty. The opposition that the 
Muslim Jfationnl* Conference put up against Abdullah’s 
movement clearly proves the fact that the aspirations 
of the National Conference were purely non-communal. 
It was the distress and misery of the people that in¬ 
spired the movement against the present dynasty which 
happens to be Hindu. Interested parties wanted to make 
capital of this spontaneous movement by trying to give 
it a communal character, and some even discerned the 
spectre of Soviet, ambition and influence casting i*s 
shadow over the Kashmir Jjills. This propaganda helped 
the Kashmir authorities in victimising the leaders ot 
the movement. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Ncliru had long ago warned the 
Kashmir Government against taking any vindictive 
measure in this issue and in a long statement, had 
revealed the inner story of police and military repres¬ 
sion in Kashmir. When he found that the self* 
complacent rulers were paying no heed to his timely 
warning, he decided to visit the spot personally. The 
objects of his visit were mainly to ariange for Sheikh 
Abdullah’s defence and to acquaint himself with the 
complications of Kashmir politics. But, the Kashmir 
Premier let him knowc that no useful purpose would be 
served by his visiting Kashmir. Pandit Nehru was not 
daunted by this sort, of diplomatic evasion tmd he 
stepped into the borders of Kashmir. An order prohibit¬ 
ing his entry into Kashmir territory was served on lym 
when he crossed Kobala Bridge. Pandit Nehru observed 
with characteristic courage and dignity that he could not 
obey orders "which be had defied for the last thirty 
years. Pushing back armed gentries, Pandit $lehru and 
his party walked along their way. 

.Next morning at 9-30, Nehru was arrested and de¬ 
tained at the Dak Bunglow at Xfomel. State military 


sentries guarded the Bunglow. Mr. Dwarkanath Kaohru, 
General Secretary, States People’s Conference! was 
arrested. Later he was brought by Kashmir Government 
to the Dak Bunglow at tJri, 96 miles from Srinagar. 
The Kashmir Primfe Minister, Rai Bahadur Bam 
Chandra Kak, however, told a press correspondent that 
they bad no intention of detaining Pandit Nehru. Sheikh 
Abdullah's trial was postponed till July 1. 

Hie arrest of Pandit Nehru came as a shock to the 
entire nation. Complete hartal was observed in many 
parts of India. In a statement, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad observed that the Maharajah of Kashmir had 
committed a grievous blunder in acting in the way be 
hud done. He further said that if an amicable eolujgon 
was not found, far-reaching and serious repercussions 
were inevitable. 

Meanwhile, important discussions were going on in 
Delhi, and they needed Pandit Nehru's presence. 
Maulana Azad sent, urgent telegram messages asking him 
to return in view of (be serious negotiations in Delhi. 
In obedience to the President’s directive, Nehru relume*! 
to Delhi, on the understanding that ho should go back 
to Kazimir later. In a long statement to the Press cor¬ 
respondent, nexU day he gave a * description of the 
incidents in JjfSshmir. He observed : 

I aij^riiot disposed to obey any order I consider 
unreasonable anywhere and at any place whether in 
a State or in Uio rest of India. Nor do I consider 
Ynyself an outsider in any State. The whole of India 
is my home and I claim the right to go to any part 
of it. 

Commenting,on‘*the 1 new set-up of things that was 
inevitable, he significantly said that in future the rulers 
would have to abandon their selfish policy of taking 
without giving anything. It is the question of human 
right, and not that of treaty rights or dynastic rights, 
that will decide the problems of the future!. 

Orissa State Merger Scheme 

Orissa is going ahead in right earnest with the Slates 
merger scheme. At the Orissa States People’s Conference 
held at Cuttack, Mr. Harekiishna Mahatab, Premier ol 
Orissa, enumerated the advantage's that would be 
derived by the amalgamation of Orissa States with the 
Orissa Province. Ho pointed out that if these two areas 
continued to remain separate, holh of them would he 
weak, and there was the danger of even the Oriya race 
being \tiped out. The greatest advantage of amalgama¬ 
tion would be that both areas together would beionc 
a stronger alministrative unit, making it possible for 
the provinne to have its own cadre in service, its own 
High Court and other institutions without depending 
on other provinces The other advantages would be the 
combined development of industries with the mineral 
and other natural resources' of the province and the 
States, the efficient control of the rivers passing through 
the States and the province, and finally, the establish¬ 
ment of a Btrong unit in the A Group of provinces 
proposed in the Cabinet Mission’s Declaration. The 
people in the States would then have the opportunity 
of enjoying eivil liberties as the people of the province. 

Mr. Mahatab indicated at the Conference thait the 
question had passed the deliberative stage and was now 
receiving executive attention with a.view to translate, 
it into action. It has been taken up by the OriBBa 
Government and the first official move in that direction 
waa a Conference held at the Govemmebt House at 
Puri oif June 2, where the representative of the Political 
Department, Mr. Herbert, was present. , 
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With regard to the position of the Eulers, Mr. 
Mahhtab said that they could not ignore the fact that 
they, were the Governments of the States at present. 
In the negotiations they would officially represent the 
States ami the people of the Stated could only be un¬ 
officially heard. In'any common administration that 
might, be set up for the province and he States, the 
Rulers also would have a voice. According to him, it 
was for the. Conference to consider all those aspects and 
embody their views in the form of resolutions. 

Mr. Mahatab revealed that he was in correspon¬ 
dence with the Nawab of Bhopal, the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. He said that the Nawab wanted 
'details of the Scheme which he* would be sending. 

A second Conference is shortly going to be held 
in Calcutta by the second week of July, attended by 
the Rulers of the Eastern States Agency and also by 
Mr. Mahatab and Mr. Herbert. Mr. Mahatab hoped 
that the Nawab of Bhopal, in the meantime, would 
hefap the parties with advice. The move for th3 amal¬ 
gamation of the Orissa States with the province was. 
however, not a new one. It had been in existence «einc<’ 
1939 when the States Peoples Inquiry Committee y-enm. 
mended it. 

Mr. Mahatab made it. plain at the Commence (hat 
in any common administration that, might nip, set up 
for the province and the States. Rulers would have a 
voice. It was for the Calcutta Conference to consider 
all these aspects anil embody their views in the form ol 
resolutions. It was also belter that they should have a 
central organisation foi all the 26*Stf*tes v 

Hyderabad, Constitutional Reforms 

In a speech delivered at Gulbarga. Nawab Mom 
Jang Bahadur. Reforms Member of the Nizam's Gov¬ 
ernment. refened iat’some length to the Hyderabad 
Reforms Scheme drawn up in 1939 but held in abeyance 
on account of (he war, The Nawab outlined the main 
features of the scheme and the principal modifications 
that have been made in it. He said : 

As you are aware the most important comporieuts 
of the Reforms Scheme consist of representation hy 
interests, joint electorates and parity of representa¬ 
tion between Hindus and Muslims so far as the 
elected and nominated seats are concerned. Re¬ 
presentation by interests is intended to prove that 
(Very’ elmeut of society shall receive representation 
in the legislature in proportion to its importance 
and that the Legislative Assembly shall not consist 
merely of those "who have made a , profession l>1 
politics. In other words, the Legislative Assembly 
shall present a true composite picture of the various 
interests of the country'. Direct representation o! 
interests will result in the establishment of*close 
contacts between the Government and the public 
and the reduction of unnecessary intermediaries. The 
aim of joint electorates is to ensure that each com¬ 
munity shall depend upon the other for the advance¬ 
ment of its interests. To make sure, however, that, 
each member shall be a true representative of his 
own community, it has been stipulated that he shall 
secure at least 40 per cent of the vote# of his own 
community. Each interest shall be represented by an 
equal number of Hindu afed Muslim members, so 
that the possibility of rivalry and tension between 
the two communities may be eliminated. In view ot 
the changes that have taken place during the last 


.six or seven years, the Government have under 
contemplation certain necessary alterations the result 
of which would be that, Whereas under the original 
scheme* t he nominated and appointed members were 
in a ihinority, under the revised scheme, the latter 
would constitute the majority. Besides, the franchise 
qualification of Pattadars and Cultivators prescribed 
under the original scheme is being lowered, which 
would treble the number of voters in those •consti¬ 
tuencies. For those living in urban areas who cannot, 
under the existing arrangements seek election to the 
Legislature from any otbe/ c constituency, a consti-* 
tuency is being created, consisting of owners and 
tenants «>( lands and buildings in urban areas, so 
that the urban population too may enjoy sufflcSmit 
, representation in the Legislature. 

This, however, is not the complete picture. A short 
historical perspective may be necessary to give a correct 
meaning of this Refoims Scheme. The present Stat^, 
Council consists of 21 members of whom only 8 *are 
non-officials, pul of them, two are jagirdars, two plead¬ 
ers und t lie renaming four nominated by the Prime 
Minister. The udbncil’s powers are strictly limited to 
legislation. Members have no right to question exe¬ 
cutive actions nor eon»they discuss the budget. Sir Ah 
Imam had drawn up a Reforms Scheme in 1020, which 
apparently was not liked by tlie Nizam. It was helij in 
abeyance til! Sir Ali Imam retired. After liis retirement, 
it was quietly shelved. * 

In 1937. in pursuance of popular agitation, a Re¬ 
forms Committee was appointed under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Dewuu Bahadur S. Aiavapmdu Aiyangar. The 
lerrqs of reference restricted the Committee's powers to 
a very limited sphere. They were asked to report on 
“all suitable alternatives for the more effective asso¬ 
ciation of the different interests of the State with the 
Government whereby the latter may be placed m 
continuous possession of their needs and desires.” 

The Committee recommended representation by 
iiiteresis instead of thtough territorial constituencies. 
Dewan Bahadur Aiyangar said that the only considera¬ 
tion which led him to view with favour representation 
by interests, was that it woulcP dispense with communal 
representation. Representation by interests and joint 
electorates were the principal features of the Scheme. 
The main considerations which induced the authors ot 
the scheme to accept the Fascist idea of the corporative 
State of which representation by interests was the 
comer-fit one. was that, it provided a way of escape from 
communal representation. Their hopes have been com¬ 
pletely belied in two ways. First, they found that 
parity of representation between Hindus and Muslims 
had been introduced into the scheme by the back-door 
in opposition „to the declared intentions of the authors 
of the scheme. Thirteen million Hindus were thus 
accorded parity of representation *with three million 
Muslims ! ^ir Akbar Hydari, fallen Prime Minister, was 
greatly distressed when he found in the. final order H ~' 
it came to him, parity of representation between 
Hindus and Muslims inserted in it. Secondly, the joint 
electorate feature is going to be removed very shortly 
before the first elections are held under the Scheme. 
Under the p^psent Reforms, the State Council will bo 
composed of 88 members of whom only 42 will be 
elected, the remaining 46 will be nominated. 

The people of Hyderabad have registered JttWtir 
protest against the introduction of the new Reforms 

K » 
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Scheme. In a memorandum to the British Cabinet Dele¬ 
gation, the leaders of different political organisations in 
the Slate have pointed out: 

To introduce* representation in the Legislative 
Assembly on a functional basis of a corporate State 
by rare Hyderabad Government is simply ridiculous 
in the faoe of the Second World War being fought 
for ’democracy. Functional basis strikes at tihe root 
of representative government. ... It encourages 
separatist tendencies already in existence and may 

stimulate class legislation. 

» « 

1 * i 

States People's Demands 

"'A^number of highway important resolutions have 
recently been passed by the Standing Committee of the 
AU-India States People's Conference. The most, sigmtf 
cant of them are the one on the Hyderabad State and 
the one on the Cabinet Mission’s t prqposals. 

, In the resolution on the Mission’s .proposals, the 
Committee has Strongly resented the \vay in which the 
people of the States have been ignored apd bypassed 
in the now. plan. It further says : 

‘ , 

In the statement issued by the Cabinet Dele¬ 
gation and the Viceroy on May 18, references to the 
States are brief and vague« iftid no clear picture 
emerges as to how they will function in regard to 
the constitution-making processes. No reference has 
been made to the internal structure of the ‘States. 
It is not possible to conceive of a combination of 
the existing internal structure, which is autocratic 
and feudal, with a democratic Constituent Assembly 
or a Federal Union, 

The resolution, however, maintains that the Gcmffa’ 
Council of the A.-1. S. P. C. welcome the provision that 
paramountcy will end when the new All-India eonsti- 
"iuiion comes into effect. The Conned further aie oi 
opinion that even during the iutenni ponod the func¬ 
tioning of paramountry should undo go » fundamental 
change so as to prepare for its total termination. 

The resolution on Hyderabad State says : 

Any State which dogs not even recognise elemen¬ 
tary civil liberties is out of court in any discussion 
about the future. The State of Hyderabad will have 
to change its ways completely brforc it can entitle 
itself to any consideration in Assemblies determining 
the future of India. In the event of the ban on the 
State Congress continuing and other civil liberties 
being denied, it will bo tlm right of the State Con¬ 
gress to function in spite of Ihis ban. 

Under-Production — Not Over-Populat ion 

The continual scarcity in India has evoked d iff on nt 
explanation from different quarters. A larg“ number 
of short-sighted econSnnsle, still haunted by the ghost 
of Malthus, persistently maintained that poverty was 
due to the tremendous growth of population in India. 

bogey of over-population was found convenient 
by interested people to whom it offered a handy excuse 
for their criminal neglect of responsibility. This-insis¬ 
tence on ovpr-population has long retarded the growth 
of efficient production which alone can solyp the pro¬ 
blem of the country’s total requirements. 

In a recent broadcast from Washington, Sir John 
Boyd Orr, Director-General of the Food and Agriculture 


Organisation, hit upon the real point when he said that 
“the trouble in India is not over-population—it is under¬ 
production.’* For the purpose of adequate and efficient 
production, Sir John observed, India needed efficient 
agriculture and modem industrial plant. If she could 
produce more, export more, and import more, world 
trade would benefit and there would be no question of 
over-population. Every physically fit individual would 
be a source of wealth to the country if the social and 
economic structure wore so organised that all could 
produce wealth. 

Declaring that it was one of F.A.O.’s tasks to help 
suoh countries as India, Sir John recalled Mr. Amery’s 
claim that food production in India could be doifbled 
in 15 years if modem farming methods were used. 
“Actually production is increasing by only about one 
per cent, yearly,” he said. “The density of population 
there is less than in England and Belgium but we do not 
consider these countries over-populated." 

Sir John Boyd Orr suggested better farming methods, 
more fertilisers and more “diversification" and end to 
abuses in the**landlord system and larger individual 
holdings as cur^s for India's underproduction problem. 

The U. P/Alram Panchayet Bill 

The *Gram Banchayet Bill, prepared by the last 
Ministry in the United Provinces, seeks to re-modcl the 
entire village life of the province. It deserves dost; 
study by all other provinces which desire a stable and 
substantial uplift for their rural folk. The original con¬ 
ception of a Panchayet as something on the lines of a 
Greek city state with the whole adult population of a 
village participating in its work has been given up as 
impracticable. The Gram Panchayet will now be an 
executive of 30 members elected by a meeting of the 
whole adult population of the village. This is a happy 
depart me because it confonns to the Indian tradition 
of a village republic where the eldci.- commanding tty' 
confidence of the torn! people were entnis'ed .with the 
village executin' function.-. Usually such number was 
confined to five as the very name Panchayet suggests. 

Under the Bill, it has been proposed that the largo 
body will be called Gram Snblni. li will meet twine a 
year. It will have power to pa— .he budget and also 
recommendatory resolution-. The Panchayet will, m 
addition to their normal functions, keep the land record- 
arid the village patwari will work under their super¬ 
vision. 

Plan for Village Roads in India 

In the modern world, communications provide the 
basis of economic activity. Good, cheap and quick 
communications mean an immediate expansion in trade, 
eommeice and industry, the resultant being general 
economic prosperity. In India, load development 
schemes have not received the attention they deserved, 
much less attention has been paid to the improvement 
of village communication calculated !o open up the 
whole countryside. This question has been discussed in 
an article written by Mr. P. S. Sharangapani, himself an 
engineer, and published in the Independent. Discussing 
the need for village roads, he says ,, 

The Governments iff power have ,so far»devoted 

th%ir attention fnd resources to. the -eonstruction of 

strategic roadtf, roads joining province to province, 
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district to district, district head-quarters to tailed 
pla'oss, and tahsil places to police stations, mainly, 
for collection of revenue and administration of low 
and order. It would be bare justice that Government 
should now concentrate on construction of village 
roads, secure a balance between village roads and 
through communications, and cater for the needs of 
villages wherein resides over 85 per cent of the 
population, of India, wanting employment and crying 
for an adequate standard of living. 

The length of such village access-roads in the 
province would be, however, enormous and therefore, 
a wise planner should first fix a correct order of 
prfbriky and do first thing first, taking into account 
the funds and the technical personnel* available. It 
is simple enough to prepare large paper schfmes. but 
hasty construction of ill-considered, ill-prepared, in¬ 
digested schemes would only lead to enormous waste 
of money and reprobation bv the posterity 
• Village roads as would bring about maiimum 
increase in the earnings of the village-artisans and 
cultivators, ouglit to be constructed first. They would 
fall under the following categories . • 

(a) Villages over 300 population ^ul within a 

radius of about 25 miles of a city having t^opulation 
of over a lakh. , , 

(b) Villiig< ■» over 300 population anil within a 
radius of about 15 miles of the district head* 
quarters. 

(e.) Villages over 300 population and within a 
radius of 10 miles of a tahsi! Headquarters, 

id) Connecting to the existing metalled roads 
villages having--(/.)Over 300 inhabitants and within 
a mile of the existing roads; («) Over -100 inhabitants 
and within 14 miles of the exist uig loads; O'er 
700 inhabitants and within 2 miles of the existing 
roads; Ur) O'er 1.000 inhabitants and within 3 miles 
of die existing roads. 

Discussing the principal economic advantages that 
vuuld accrue from ullage access-loads in the neighbour. 
mod of huge towns and markets. Mr. Shar.mgapani 
ranslates -neb eeonui.iie advantages into money value. 
Ip says • 

Km - one lakh of rupees spent on \ iliage-road 
eoiistiuctiou as above, tin uicrea-.' in the paining? 
will be of the oid-r ot Rs 8,000 to 0.00(1 per aifluitn 
a4 a ■, my roii.-t-natne estimate, leaving out oi 
account increase due to increased petrol duty and 
increased land levrnne and other taxes The annual 
loan charge for n road-loan of one lakh, assuming 
interest charges at 3 tier emt and redemption Of the 


loan in say 25 years would be : 

Annual intciest 3 p.c. on Rs. l lakh 3,000 

{,‘oniribulion to a Sinking fund at 3 * 

compound interest for 25 year.-. 2,740 

Total animal loan charges 0,740 

Annual expected increase iri the 

earnings of the villagers 8,500 


That, is to say for every 100 rupees spent annual¬ 
ly as road-loan dirges, the village communities will 
profit by Rs. 150 (8,500/5.746), proving tlTat construe-. 
* tion of the above village gfada particularly,, is uot 
only dlsirablo but is a sound proposition from f he 
point of finance and calculated to benefit the Ante 

do a ltffcnla 


Next, he comes to the technical aspect of the 
problem. 'The main considerations that should prevail 
in the design and construction* of these village roads are 
given by him as follows * ■ • 

(rt) India being a very poor country, the village, 
access Toad must be the cheapest practicable. 

(hi A 9-ft. wide* moorum road should be suffi¬ 
cient. The road foimatjon need not be more* than 
1 ft. high above the level of the surrounding country. 
The brims on both sides should have a flat slope tor 
facility of cross-traffic. The grade should not as a , 
rule exceed I in 30 for affording "relief to the draught 
animal. 

It) “The village bullocks are usually not rf U fth 
and prefer tu fravpl on soft moorum or ftartlien 
• surface instead of on hard metal surface. 

id) The moorum roads can be converted to 
metal roads at a later stage, if traffic justifies it. It 
moorum is not Uvaflable within a reasonable distance^, 
it may lie necessary to have a metalled road straiBht 
away. • ’ 

(et Vb secure economy, the budge# should be 
, just-high cnfthgfr not to cause more than 2 day* 
interruption during rainy season. 

(/) The eartheq sides of the existing metalled 
rga<N should be widened to 8 ft. for use of viHage- 
carts which icadi'y take to it if they are wide enough 
and ig'operly maintained. This will also bring about 
segregation of the fast-moving motor traffic and tli< 
bullock-cart traffic. It will also help to eliminate the 
road-eiigiutcra* bogey of mixed fast but soft rubber 
tyred traffic and slow hard steel-tyred traffic ruinous 
to the tarred surfaces; and * ■ 

* (.'/! Fifty per cent of the cost of maintenance 

of a \ diage mad may be met from an wl-hoc village 
cess. 

The article has been published with a view 
to draw the attention of the C.P. Ministry to it. We 
eoiwjdt r this scheme a fit subject of study by all other 
Provincial Ministries as also by the authorities at, thi.- 
(■entre. 

Labour Housing Problem * 

No serious attempt to find sanitary housing at a 
i heap co?t for the industrial labour has yet been made. 
Problem of housing the lower middleclass folk is 
also equally pressing and that him also been equally 
msleeted. Reeeutly the Calcutta slums came into 
Midden prominence after the dramatic risits of Bengal’s 
Australian Governor Mr. 11. G. Casey. Only the busters 
under the Calcutta Corporation were picked up as 
objects of Gubernatorial visits, the industrial area- ot 
ihe city whole housing conditions are hundred-fold 
worse were left out. Most'of the big mills of the indus¬ 
trial areas are owned and controlled by Briti-h traders 
who have done nothing to improve the li'ing condition 
of the brtrftu'ks attached to their mills. Things are i>" 
better in ether parts of this sub-eontmerit. 

In this province the present Labour Governo' 
has recently visited some of them, closely following 
in the footsteps of his Australian -predecessor through 
ankle-deep mud. Both the visits seem l. t >" have ne 
same object fti view, namely, to discredit the Corpora¬ 
tion. The British-controlled industrial areas have once 
again been candidly left out of the Labour, Gc¥®HWtl? 
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Things are, however, moving in a different direc¬ 
tion in provinces under Congress administration. In the 
United Provinces, the Mfnistry has specially deputed 
a senior officer* to study housing condition* in the 
province. The following extract is from his feport: 
“In this province Hathras, Shikohabad, Firozabad. 
Saharanpur. Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Lucknow and 
Cawnpore are the main industrial centres where 
workers in large numbers flock from outside anil 
adjoining areas. As yet in very few cases the em¬ 
ployers have taken care to provide housing to the 
workers. Even in, Cawnpore only two settlements 
have been created for the workers. The third is 
under construction. 

Time and again, the Government has impressed 
up oh the employers to providb healthy quarters ,to 
their employees but in the absence of any legislation 
even the biggest ones who advertise their phi-un- 
thropy at such a large scale hnijc not taken kindly to 
' .that thing. In Cawnpore, the congestion is ajmte 
end the health of the porkers has been impaired 
much to t the detriment, of industrial efficiency. 

Some time back some quarter,swore constructed 
by the Government on the hire-purchase system. St 
transpires that in some cases even non-industrial 
workers got in that scheme and the interests of the 
genuine workers suffered. If the work is entrusted 
to some oo-operative society or other competent 
agency,.that system can be very useful to the"workers. 
The condition of Ahatas in Cawnpore has become 
still worse from the point of view of sanitafion and 
health. The owners of these Ahatas never care to 
look after such civic amenities. Last time the Deve¬ 
lopment Baird had passed a resolution that k the 
owners of such premises will be compelled to main¬ 
tain cleanliness but .as yet no action seems to bare 
been taken on that score. The scarcity of building 
materials, specially of bars and other iron materials 
has checked the private building programme to a 
great extent. 

Fight With Illiteracy 

Munshi Iswar Saran of the Hnrijau Ashram, 
Allahabad, has drawn attention of the Congress Govern¬ 
ments to a simple and easy way of removing illiteracy. 
The lust U. P. Ministry had called a conference to 
deal with post-war educational problems and it dis¬ 
cussed the problem of fighting illiteracy. It has for¬ 
mulated certain proposals but they would prove very 
costly. ’Mundhiji has provided an alternative to this 
costly official scheme and wp hope his scheme will 
receive the attention it deserves. The scheme, in short, 
is as follows: 

Makiabs and Palhshalns may not be quite 
scientific institutions but they have crested in this 
country for centuries and they should be revived. 
They may not impart the best education but surely 
they will make our children literate. Literacy pro¬ 
duced by axy machinery is every time better than 
the prevailing ignorance. Their one great merit is 
that they will be extremely inexpensive. It will not 
be necessary to construct any buildings, nor will it 
necessary to have any elaborate paraphernalia for 
. Any Maulvi or Pandit of the old type—their 
is not extinct as yet—will do as a teacher. If 
*wie wait for what are called trained teachers, we may 
have to wait till the Greek calends. , 

In my younger days I used to see a Pandit or 


a Maulvi teaching in the ahade of a big tree or in the 
dilapidated verandah of some house Where ' were 
gathered children numbering about fifty or least One 
single teacher was able to manage them. I have seen 
children sitting ton a tat, some had takhties and 
some wrote on the ground. Vbiuntary payments 
were made to the teacher. If he was good and effi¬ 
cient. the number of pupils rose, if he was not, the 
number dwindled. 

I must frankly confess that I do not think our' 
good Maulvis and Pandits will be able to tackle the 
problem of adult education. We shall have to devise 
some other machinery for this purpose. Then there is 
the question of inspection. 1 venture to thinlf that’ 
this should* not present any formidable difficulty. 
Of eodVse, the entire scheme will bp under the 
Education Department. 

Congress Governments all over the country are 
in a peculiarly favourable position to launch this 
scheme. The success of this scheme depends *'on 
popular sympathy anti co-operation. They are in 
position to command it. An Education Minister with 
a /orcefuj nersonality can create a band of workers 
and evuk/ sufficient enthusiasm in a surprisingly 
short Then there is the organization created by 
the pbngress to help him. What more does an Edu¬ 
cation Minister with a will and a vision want ? 

* Ours is one of the poorest countries in the world. 
It is very difficult for the people of India to afford to 
have costly schemes drawu up on the model of the rich 
western countries.** The method of primary education 
described above was just the kind that prevailed in 
India till mid-nineteenth century when it was destroyed 
through a planned denial of education. 

Servants of India Society’s Activities 
for 1945-46 

The Servants of India Society, founded by the 
great leader of social reform, Gopalkrishnu Gokhale, has 
completed 41 years of its existence. Pundit TIriday Nath 
Kunzru is its President, Mr. A. V. Thakkur, Vice- 
President and Mr. D. V. Ambedkar, Secretary. The Rt. 
Hon. Srinivasa Sustrf was its President from 1915 to 
1927. 

The Society’s activities embraced every arena ot 
our rational life. In the political sphere, the Society 
pleaded for tVe release of all political prisoners and, the 
lifting of the ban on political organisations. The com¬ 
munal’ proportions laid down and known os parity 
between the Hindus and Muslims in the Wavell offer ot. 
1945 was characterised by the Society as undemocratic 
and unjust. During the year under report, the Society 
was represented at the International Maritime Labour 
Prepajatoiy Conference at Copenhagen. At this Con¬ 
ference the representative urged the necessity of intro¬ 
ducing the systems of social insurance for Asiatic seamen. 
Much useful work has been done among the Harijans. 
Since last year, the Society has assumed full responsibility 
for the aborigines’ welfare work in Koraput District., 
Orissa, where ten schools arc conducted, ana a school for 
Sab a r a children is financed. Active interest has been 
retained in the uplift work for the ^aborigines in Pancli » 
Mahals, in AS?sam, and in Bihar and the C.P. Valuable 
work has also been done { in the field of rural welfare'. 
Education and literacy continued to reoeive (file atteu- . 
tion. •The Society concentrated its attention on measures 
to relieve distress caused by famine in many parts ot 
the country. , \ 
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fT JCAMAI/ADEVI 

It, is being increasingly realised that to secure a sound 
basis for a flociety, it ia necessary to achieve a balance 
and adjustment between the individual impulses and 
the group needs, and in the same way between the 
"different sections of society in the day-to-day human 
relationships as well as social dealings. Our living and 
working of one section are so intertwined with the 
•living and working of another,* that it is in the very 
nature of tilings that they be inter-dependent on each 
other for their mutual wellbeing, that the *ways and 
codes of one certainly affect that of the other, that no 
one section oan be isolated from the other. A social 
standard can, therefore, be only determined in terms 
of,a collective standard, for society is an indivisible 
organism. 

But unfortunately today the various part# of 
society are ill-balanced- The conventions as well as the 
codes which govern them also vastly differ. Th?g has 
led to continuous friction and conflict bafcween these 
component parts. A social plan has, thereinto, to be 
directed towards eliminating the factom which"destroy 
the balance and harmony and reduce the causes of top 
friction to the minimum so that the social unit may 
function as a harmotiious whole. 

Women happen to be one of the several sections 
of society that are out of step with the social organism. 
Their natural unfoldment has been arrested and pro¬ 
gress stunted. Innumerable barriers have been erected 
in their path. Outworn customs that lack an inner 
meaning and significance, weigh them down like heavy 
mill-stones. But these Are no more, the exclusive pro¬ 
blems of women than are children or the home. Rather 
they are the problems of society itself. 

These are in a way world characteristics. But toe 
Indian background is rather different from that of the 
West. In the days gone by when India enjoyed a well- 
established economic stability and a fairly harmonious 
and disciplined social pattern into which the women 
had been closely woven, the women enjoyed consider¬ 
able freedom of opportunity and action, in almost every 
field of life. • 

^The advent of machinery completely smashed the 
old pattern of living. Until then, the division between 
domestic and extra domestic, as now known, was vague. 
For the essentials of life were produced mostly by the 
family collectively.* Society was, split into small com¬ 
munities and all the daily activities converged around 
the fulorums of the home. Hence the frontiers were 
. fluid and the later divisions of labour between the^exes 
Vos never so pronounced. Each family, being more 
concentrated, waa very much larger. Men and women 
worked -together in fields anfl at home-crafts. But as 
machine converted each of these occupations into large- 
scale industries, their character underwent total -change, 
and gradually even the most intimate tasks became 
public, such as cooking, eating and lodging. And when 
•vtymen found that their individual effort could not 
^pmpete with tb& huge collective extra-dofhestic indue- 
$lfes, tnany of them found thejpfielvea increasingly fowed 
-to join .toe vast growing concourse of humanity tied 
monotonously to the machines. This -brought 4* real 
oMlautht on the sraiet stream of the old home-life. It 
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meant henceforth abandoning the ancestral setting, the 
home and its archaic privacy and cut adrift from ihi> 
family moorings, to jostle with crowds, live in Squalid 
slums, neglect the children all day, and the like. These 
changes came too rapidly to allow proper reconditioning 
of the human as well as the material elements of society. - 
Hence dur immediate future problems must necessarily 
carry a clogr and vital bearing on these. 

For the first time, women came to bo foroedfto 
carry double burdens. Henceforward, ihe home- 
activities came to be divorced from the professional 
and correspondingly the gap between the functions oi 
men and women also widened. By fgr the larger num¬ 
ber of women ha<f nSw to toil singly at home for th&k 
was* considered hef “rightful" field of work. At The 
same time economic necessity forced her to laBour 
outside the ioij^r walls of the house to earfl her liveli¬ 
hood. By implication, the homework, hard and labour- 
ious though it was, lost its economic value and ceased 
to be related to the basic economy of the family. 
Women, therefore, lost her economic independence. As 
wc have seen, she had to battle hard even to get recog¬ 
nition to these earnings of hers.«Any future reconstnic- 
tion will, therefore, have to commence Troro this 
foundation. In a competitive society, work is assessed 
only according to its “marketable" possibilities. Hence 
evaluation of such functions in modem pecuniary terms 
is rather difficult, although they arc the most fweated 
and •unregulated of industries. As a matter of fact, 
woman expends more time, energy and skill over her 
domestic tasks than any unionised worker in heavy 
industry. Her tools arc countless, her hours unlimitedr* 
her obligations compelling. While society amigos' her 
the several onerous duties, it grudges her even the few 
rights which are her natural dues. A worker with a job 
cut out and all the rights legally protected baa 
economic precedence and higher' social status than a 
housewife, simply because her industry does not entitle 
her to a weekly wage or a monthly cheque ! This false 
slant has undermined the woman’s independent status 
and made her a mere appendage of man. Hence the 
idea that “man supports woman,” and the many social 
and-, sex inequalities that emerge from it, Buch as, for 
instance, lower wages even in large industries and 
lower scale of salaries in higher professions. The value 
of woman is not only pecuniary or biological, it is 
social as well. For She is the social stabiliser and the 
cultural repository. One of the basic fundamentals of 
future society would, therefore, be the recognition-of 
woman in hef traditional' function as- an independent 
economic entity and the termination of her present 
status as a “dependent" on man, as though she were 
a futile parasite and contributed nothing. The rest must 
necessarily follow as a natural corollary tfl this, for once 
she is put on an equal footing with man in the home, 
her natural right to the ownership of property is bound 
to be established. 

Another curious anomaly that prevails • today » 
that while society accepts as the inevitable characteristic 
of a natural order the working class womaaty Jfefei 
labour, it resents and obstructs the middle-clarig-lw^Hlf 
aspiration for an independent extra-domestic iSpstSiliNfei 
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Where rite has made her ova way, she continues .to he 
treated on a lower economic footing. ,The future society 
' has, therefore, to recognise the woman’s right to any 
profession antf also apportion her equal payment for 
equal work, free froth the present sex diaeriininatdons. 

This raises another issue. The change in the old 
economy and the rise of the new, has meant the break 
up of 'toe old joint family system, for the new genera- 
tions «do not conform any more to the professions of 
their fathers, but ratlier aspire and train Iot now ones 
This has naturally meant straying-away from the central 
family conclave. Thjp has had serious repercussion* on 
the life of the woman. The woman, though perhaps to 
H leaser extent than man, is nevertheless becoming more 
individualistic. The rapidly changing conditions al«° 
serve to widen the gap between the older generation 
and the newer. The younger woman, therefore, gladly 
welcomes a home of her own, to live her own ld e 
untrammeled by r the rigid codes,and often the nagging 
1 ixterference of the old. But experience is proving that 
this problem ia not solved ao simply. In a large house¬ 
hold, therg was far more division of labour and the 
entire burden did not fall on aijy single woman. 
Rather where a young woman, particularly a new 
mother was concerned, it was appreciably shared by the 
elder womenfolk of the household. Equally important 
was the gradual initiation and training of budding 
womanhood to the onerous duties of a housewife and 
responsibilities of a mother. Sueh training whs an in- 
dispensible part of the family culture. Today most 
young women just never get a chance of any auch 
instruction. The academic routine absorbs them the 
first part of their youth and when that ends, it is to 
straightway softer upon the housewife's solitary domain. 
As schools and colleges , do not as yet normally include 
home-science or mother-craft in their syllabus, auch 
, essential"instruction is wantonly bye-passed. leaving the 
young woman raw and untutored for the heavy and 
important duties. On the other hand. the working class 
woman who are compelled to work outside their home, 
have to completely neglect their homes and the 
children, the latter being left to the mercies of the 
neighbourhood or the comparatively grown-up ones, 
who in their turn are thus unable to go to school. So 
far as the other classes go, only a small number may¬ 
be able to afford a servant, but generally for all practi¬ 
cal purposes they have to tonnage on their own without 
help. lll-epuipped. unaided, these women carry on their 
. struggle to keep the house going against great odds. 
For one thing life and human needs have become far 
more complex and make more demands on human 
energies and time. The man too expects more from an 
educated wife and more duties fall to her lot. Most 
young women of this class get utterly exhausted today 
within the first 5 to 10 years of their married life, 
weighed down by these domestic cares of every-day 
routine. They ha£e little leisure and even less energy 
to keep up any intellectual interests. Gradually they 
lapse back ipto a kind of dead lethargy,' their painds 
becoming dull. They soon forget even the little‘ they 
, had learned, and in course of time become quite un¬ 
educated if not exactly illiterate. • 

The .middle-class women had fared better up to 
fltytoqut a decade ago. when domestic labour was cheap 
i^j^jplentiful. Today it is neither, and; often none is 
vc-J^riiilaWft, for love or money. This struggle Has been 
?. .iPi ^g rpiStiiiig too. It is moreover wrong to imagine that 
’ .softie of these pressures wfiU be ceasing with the termi¬ 


nation of Urn war. As indquuialimtion progresses, these 
will become more and more accentuated, as has been 
the case in the West. We must, therefore, aroumethat 
such conditions will be toe normal feature of the future 
and then plan. 1 

Moat people, particularly men, breeeily eotne out 
with attacks on the modern girl and her ineompetency 
as a housewife and mother. Such attacks are mainly 
malicious and bom mostly of blind prejudice. But even 
were she so, what men of today fail to appreciate is toe 
fact that the young women are mentally more hardy, 
more resourceful and courageously carry on in toe face 
of the very severe odds auch as the women of the past 
never had to contend against. While the latter hired to 
familiar surroundings, in the bosom of a family 
nurtured r with care, young women of today are whisked 
off to strange unknown places the moment they arc 
married where often they do not know the local lon- 
guagCj and have sometimes to live as an isolated house¬ 
hold, with not a second family to turn to. Unfortunately, 
our educatipn is today so defective, so faaphasard, 
lacking in organisation and cohesion, that most family 
lives, do get nuite disintegrated,-for the woman is never 
able to oratoise her routine in a way as to be able to 
conservoflme and energy. She has no leisure and gets 
completely weighed down under the burden of a life 
for which she is little equipped. Our old household is 
gone under the impact of a new world, wi’h all its 
organisation and orderliness, but no new pattern has 
taken its place as yet. 

These are in brief the very human problems oi 
every day occurrence, but which nevertheless form the 
voiy kernel of the feminine world, and need to be 
tackled in a rationalistic and scientific way iti the plan 
for a future society. 

Thus while the old world lias passed away, giving 
place to new, neither mentally nor in practice have 
we conditioned find adapted ourselves to the present 
world. As we have already seen, it is very essential that 
the domestic sphere and its functions get the due recog¬ 
nition, for it cannot be solved by compelling women to 
go out on jobs. Rather today, the approach is to give 
Women the option to make her choice, Even in Soviet 
Russia where everybody is encouraged to work, there 
is in normal times no compulsion for housewives to do 
extra-domestic work. This is as it should be. Where 
women .wish to engage themselves in extra-domestic 
work, as many are bound to, not only no discrimination 
should be applied but State and society should piovidc 
every facility, to enable women a free choice. Family 
allowances, baby bonuses and thfc like should be a 
part of the social structure. The Beveridge Plan makes 
a hopeful beginning in this direction and Canada has 
also come out with a plan for baby bonuses, thus every 
baby begininig with the second, entitles the family to 
an allowance. This definitely ensures toe personal care 
and attention of its mother, as it now saves her from 
the burden of extra-domestic work. The Beveridge Plan 
also makes provision for Marriage and Maternity 
Benefit, which are also useful pointers. That ia, 'toe 
social insurance scheme provides for a young woman 
who has worked at a job Up to the time of her marriage, 
to get 'a Benefit when she wants to many and erhefo • 
she becomes a mother* so that she has ample funds .in 
hand cm those occasions which call for extya expense. 
This is a thoughtful and useful proviWon that a future 
State may take for a basis and improve upon. In 
countries like Sweden which have co-operative hoping 
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schemes, houses are Allotted according to the Rise of 
the',family and ndt the puree. Thus if the house rent 
is ohefctenth the salary of the income, it is irrational to 
allot a large place to a childless couple or u family of 
three or four members, simply because their income 
is higher and can pay a high rent* whereas a lower 
income family of larger site is squeezed into a smaller 
place. The prevailing practice needs to be altered to a 
more rational one. Housing space must, be determined 
by the sise of the family and not necessarily higher 
rent for a larger house. This alone can ensure healthy 
living, privacy and comfort for the growing children, 
one of the most essential requisites that are obviously 
jgnored today. 

But in addition, creches, nursery and kindergarten 
schools, planned leisure-hour children’s activities etc., 
have to be an essential feature of a normal society. For 
whether a woman stays at home or goes out, there must 
be some place where a child can be left when the 
womau wants to take time off. Then the child ceases 
to be a burden. Moreover, in nursery and kindefgarten 
schools, children learn at an early age tp live in an 
organised and disciplined manner in a large group, 
learn healthy social habits. Especially where a vjpinun 
has a large family and heavy domestic Redons, she is 
inclined to l>e less patient and more brust^u with the 
growing children who often become victim? her 
temper for no fault of theirs. Thus such* institutions are 
helpful even in t>hc case of a full-tame housewife. 

All the more highly industrialisi'd countries of the 
West have conditioned themselves to the scarcity ol 
domestic labour nnd patterned otit accordingly. Girls 
are taught from an early age to organise and run a 
house. Later they go into special institutions for more 
specialised training for the some. At the name time it 
is being realised that the old divisions of man’s and 
women’s functions buy not the same reality today, 
especially with such a large number of women taking 
on jobs which were hitherto considered purely mens. 
To relieve women of these double burdens new adjust¬ 
ments are being made, through community kitchens, 
community nurseries and the like : the men taking a 
fuller and more rightful share in the household task-. 
It is as it should be, for as women lend an increasing 
hand to the affairs considered exclusively the- man’s 
domain, he should play his part in what was regarded 
as an exclusively woman’s sphere. In America, for 
instance, quite as many men go in for Home science 
couftes as women. Men attend classes along with women 
conducted by the Maternity Association on the care 
and upbringing of children. Thus man is able not, only 
to assist the woman at her domestic drudge, but also 
psychologically relieve her of some of the daily tedium 
and add to the general interest of an otherwise dull 
routine. There is so much more seat and interest when 
two work together in comradeship. Such a mental and 
physical condition is essential as a pre-requisite to 
provisions such as community kitchens and the like. 

Another arm which the servantless community ot 
the West has developed, is labour-saving devices in the 
form of gadgets. These are useful and also help in 
saving needless physical labour. They need, however, 
# t© be cheaply supplied and on a mass-scale to bring 
them within the, reach of every woman anjji cease to be 
Abe luxury- goods they are today. 

• Education in home-science and mother-craft 
' should be the essential feature of every institution. The 
old idea that these being common instincts if you jeel 


sufficiently, efficiency will follow, is a very erroneous 
one* Life is today extremely complicated and old 
methods have become ineffective. Therefore, a system¬ 
atic training for modem livifig re very necessary,. In 
fact this ftiises the whole-issue of • education. It, is 
education*alone which can give reality to principles 
that, may be recognised as laws on the statute hooks. 
For without the requisite training, Wome.d can never 
be really independent nor can they take, advantage of 
any of even the available facilities. The present tf'atem 
of education is essentially wrong, designed as it is on 
a single-sex basis. Therefore, even our mixed institutions 
are not. co-cducMiunul. rather fhey. are men’s school* 
ftDd colleges wins re women are permitted. Education ..... 
to be designrd for living and life represents co-operat ion 
between the two sexes. Full cognisance must, be H#*t' 
of, this and a proper 'approach in this direction deve¬ 
loped. Therefore, social and home sciences should be an 
integral part of education. Moreover, qualified women 
should be as freelji employed in all institutions as men 
are £t, present. Women should also be allowed to shjjrfc 
equally with men. ‘ all educational ^esponsibilities, 
particularly is the sphere of higher education where 
men still predognip&ted. This alone would provide the 
pfoper atmosphere to nurture and build up healthier 
and less inhibited relationship hetween the two sexes. 
For it is here that t he cwtiip mechanism of collaboration 
between the sexes in all spheres, has to be worked out 
in theory and practice, to prepare the growing genera¬ 
tions foi* the gentle and trying art, of family living. 

The ever-increasing penetration of women into the 
extra-domestic field is very welcome, for the world is 
after all but, an extension of the home. On the one 
hand it cuts across the relative segregation of women, 
as sox and breaks up the old restrictitms that,narrow 
down the women’s functions at the moment,, .and pro¬ 
vide a wider and more varied field for them to func¬ 
tion in. While on the other hand, their presence and 
participation brings a new and fresh influence to terfT*' 
niton the larger problems. Women no doubt, add their 
own touch of idealism and practical sense to things. In 
fact the treatment of no problem could be complete 
or in any sense satisfactory, unless men and women 
together shared the responsibility and lent a joint hand 
and joint tision. The future wocietv has to encourage 
and welcome the participation of women in all spheres 
and activities of life, free from any sense of self- 
consciousness. For women are at present allotted a 
•'not, quite adult” status. There is a subtle suggestion 
that they are not responsible or mature enough, and 
need a helping hand like minors and children. Several 
of our laws which deny women equal economic and 
social rights with men, clearly indicate this. The bams 
of franchise for women in this country is another 
instance of this, where wifehood is made a basis for 
franchise. All (his subtle .undermining of equality must 
be replaced by a natural healthy acceptance of eom- 
raderie. * 

Our present social life is equally vitiated by « 
double moTal standard both in law as well as in practice. 
In the last analysis, prevailing customs have the 
precedence over dead-letter laws, but where laws als* 
serve to accentuate this double standard, the social life 
gets even more, vitiated. While man is accepted as a 
weak Wayward vessel with an inevitable tendency to 
transgress, Woman is regarded as the repository of social 
morals. The fact is entirely overlooked that society is * 
double-harnessed chariot and its onward progress «* 
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dependent on both man and woman. If one ia allowed 
to play tantroma m the ground that is its Uaturtuthe 
progress of the other gets naturally impeded. When 
one demands equal ■ mor&l standard, ite implication is 
not loosening the discipline -of the other se£ also, but 
rather an attempt to 'Impose the same discipline on 
bofch,'*As Gandhiji very aptly points out: 

“Wofean is the compaeion of man, gifted with 
' equafl mental capacities. She has the right to parti¬ 
cipate in very minutest detail in the activities of 
men, and she has an equal right of freedom and 
liberty with him ... By sheer force of a vicious 
ouetom, even the most ignorant and worthless of 
men have been eejoying a superiority over women 
which they do not deserve and ought not to have. 
Many of our movements Btop half-way because of 
* a i»'e condition of our women. Much of Our work does 
not yield appropriate results. .' . . They are a peer¬ 
less pair, each helps the other, so that without the 
one, the existence of the other cannot be conceived, 
and, therefore, it follows as a necessary corollary 
from these facts that anything" that, will impair the 
“• ^status of either of them will involve equal min of 
them both. • 

The present idea that man can afford to be licen¬ 
tious so long as woman imposed upon herself strict 
discipline, is fallacious as well as dangerous. In future 
there ought to be only one ethical standard for both 
which neither could break with impunity. "What, is 
wrong for one cannot be right for the other. Death is 
as >natural as. birth and it is mere sadism to brand a 
woman w,hose husband dies, with all maimer of 
severities. Nor can monogamy be imposed upon woman 
alone while man is allowed to indulge in polygamy. 
In the society of tomorrow, the present law end custom 
needs to be replaced by a law of monogamy for both. 
At the same ifime, provision must be made for all 
eventualities by enabling dissolution of marriage under 
certain circumstances. The prevailing laws of marriage 

are both unfair as well as irrational, for while it does 

, 


not prevent socially injurious uniona suoh' as between 
diseased dr insane people, 'it forbids two intelligent 
people from separating if their union had in reality 
ceased to be and become a burden or a mockery, if 
marriage ia a useful social institution, as We believe it 
to be, these it can survive only Ba a voluntary one, sot 
coercive. For then it becomes an artificial superimposed 
affair instead of an institution based on the deepest 
needs Of man, an indispensable social instrument for the 
proper regulation of human relationships. Such a rela¬ 
tionship can only be constituted through the inter-play 
of niutual love, respect and obligation. Where this 
spring is missing or is dried up and social fear alone 
holds two people together, such a union can never add 
to the strength and vitality of a people. Under‘‘these 
circumstances, the man has no more rights over his wile 
than an 'Imperialist oountry over a colonial. As 
Gandhiji rightly says: 

For me the marriage state is as much of a 
discipline as any other. Married life is intended to 
proihote mutual good. Where one partner breaks %he 
law of discipline, the right accrues to the other of 
bveaking the bond. .The breach here is moral, not 
phvsical . . the wife or the hurfband separates to 

serve thq/4nd for which they had united. Hinduism 
regards^fhtth as absolute equal of the other. No 
dou^, a different, practice has grown up, so have 
many other evils crept in . . .” 

Moreover, the result of a ban on dissolution or 
making divorce difficult certainly does not make for 
happy or successful marriages. That is an absolute 
fallacy. But while'a different standard obtains for man, 
the only result is an additional threat for society aijd 
a handicap-struggle for woman against man. The new 
society must, therefore, lay down identical moral 
obligations for both the sexes and establish identical 
ethical standards, while all laws arc brought into con¬ 
formity with this principle. 


POEM 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

The famished, the homeless 

raise their hands towards heaven, 
and utter the nsmte of God. 

Their call will never be in vain 

in the land where God’s response 
comes through the heart of Man 
in heroic service and love. 

T.ines written by the Fbet during the Bengal famine of IBM 

—From India Speaks 
(Inauguration Volume, May IBM) 
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Some time after the outbreak “of hostilities with 
Germany, Temperance organisations in Britain criticised 
the British Cabinet stating that the attitude of com¬ 
placency towards the drink problem which had all along 
characterised the governing classes of Britain should 
forthwith be replaced by one of quick and prompt 
interference with the activities of the Liquor Trade. 

, explanation of such invasions oh personal liberty 
as had already been found necessary, the Cabinet had 
stated that they had been due to the vital needs of the 
state. For instance, conscription had been efiacted to 
increase military strength, the maintenance of the food 
supply of the nation had led to its rationing, the equip¬ 
ment of mechanised armies had ended in petrol ration¬ 
ing. the safety of the civilian population in ‘thickly 
settled areas had rendered evacuation coqipulsory, and 
taxes, direct and indirect, had been increased tillHhey 
made unprecedented -demands on the - purses pf the 
people. It was, therefore, argued ths«L the British 
Cabinet should not postpone the impoatioil^f restric¬ 
tions calculated to husband the resources of thffV?ountry. 

The Brilish Temperance Movement put forward 
certain reasons in support of its demands for controlling 
the Liquor Trade and reducing the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages. The most important of these are 
referred to below. * • 

Dhtrrioration of Efficiency 

There is such a close connection between proceed¬ 
ings for drunkenness and convictions on the one hand 
and the quantity of liduor consumed on the other, that 
a reduction in the amount used is immediately re¬ 
flected iu a considerable diminution in their number. 
It was urged that as, in the best interests of the 
countiy, it was necessary that the people as a whole 
should be encouraged to maintain their physical and 
intellectual efficiency at the highest possible level, it was 
desirable that they should, as far as possible, be saved 
from the temptation of drinking and thus lowering 
their powers, for it is a well-established fact that 
drunkenness and even the effects of moderate drip king 
falling far short of actual drunkenness, lead to iudus- 
triaf and physical deterioration which no country 
engaged in a life and death struggle such os the war 
with Hitlerite Germany could afford. In support of this 
contention, the following figures, taken from official 
publications, were placed before the public. 



Beer (Nearest 

Spirits {Nearest 



Thousand 

Thousand 

Drunkenness 


Standard 

Proof 

Proceedings 


Barrels ) 

Gallons) 


1913 

85*324 

31,794 

203,404 

1914 

34,193 

31,060 

263,(15 

1918 

12,791 

IS, 108 

44200 

1919 

21,002 

21,090 

86,467 

1990 


22,125 

144,073 


As regards tie convictions, in 1913, the'year preced¬ 
ing the outbreak of hostilities, they numbered 183*514 
,fn E nglargi and .Wales diminishing gradually till in 1918, 
when control was strictest, they fell to a wd"'™* 0 of 
3B,038, Vest year, that is to sag. in IMA. the number of 


convictions nearly doubled while the year aft*/' that 
(1920) they were more>than three times the minimum 
figures given above. 

Along with the above statistical data, % was 
emphasised that the people who were proceeded against 
and specially those convicted were not only themselves 
unable to give their maximum services to the country 
but also that they needlessly absorbed the energy of 
others engaged in seeing to the maintenance of the 
normal life of the nation. It was, therefore, arguedTSfiat 
if, the British Cabinet*took effective steps to reduce the 
amount of liquor available to the public, there would 
be a sharp drop in drinking, moderate and excessive, 
and so a larger amount of naim-power with a higher 
measure of efficiency would be available for nati<jfl»! 
service. „ " 

It was abo urged that never before had there been 
a time when it,was necessary for every Briton to be in 
acetate of constant preparedness. The dangers of attack 
from the air had increased to an alarming extent and 
there were thousands taf .people scanning the heavens 
for German air-crafts that might rain death on defence¬ 
less men, women and children. As alcohol by drugging 
the brain, blurs the vision, it was essential tq. encourage 
sobriety not only in the case of the watchers, but also 
where the general public, which had to be ready for 
any emergency, was concerned. 

In that connection, attention may be drawn to the 
instructions issued to Wardens by the ‘Chief Air Raid 
Wardens of different places among which reference may 
be made to those of Leeds, Chelsea and Marylebone. 
The first of these ordered that his Wardens were not 
to enter licensed premises (selling liquor) whilst * off 
duty. The second stated, “None of our Wardens would 
drink on duty”, while the third said, “We ask men not 
to drink on duty, as it is obviously desirable for the 
efficiency of the service.” 

Another point made by a religious organisation, the 
Emergency Committee of the "Free Church of Scotland, 
soon after the outbreak of the recent war was that war 
conditions had led to the massing of individuals im new 
surroundings especially in the case of young men and 
young women called up for national service. So far as 
these young people were concerned, it could not be 
denied that while the resultant removal of the res¬ 
traints of home was by itself an undesirable though 
unavoidable necessity, it was unwise to aggravate the 
risks to which they were already exposed by easy access 
to intoxicating liquors one of the effects of which, as 
«bown elsewhere, is to materially weaken self-control. 

Increase or Hoad Accidents 

The connection between drinking and road accidents 
had been established even before the breaking out of 
the recent war but the British Cabinet had apparently 
failed to grasp the significance of scientific findings as 
regards the danger of alcohol even when taken in 
moderation by those in charge of highly mechanised 
m&ohines of transport on land or in the air. Something 
has been said elsewhere about the increase of ifisMs# 
after the blackout regulations had come into iqitn ' 
authorities have been quoted in support o| 
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If. was pointed out. at that time that* this‘implied great 
responsibility op drivers of motor vehicles and pedpa* 
trians as also that drinking, under these circumstances, 
was a grave* danger, pot merely to the individual) but. 
to the community as a whole, in addition tb the im¬ 
position of an unnecessary burden on the police*. Nothing 
was done and the number of road accidents mounted. 
Mr. F. C. ’Watkins, Labour < Member for Central 
Hackney, voiced the rising tide of public indignation 
again wt* the unchecked continuance of drink-caused 
accidents when, on the 16t'h November, 1988, he moved 
the following resolution in the House of Commons : 

'This House 'views with concern the continued 
high rate of road accidents in spite of existing 
jjgeasures and therefore calls for mofr effective 
action for the public safety.’’ < # 

Several members, including the Minister of Trans¬ 
port, particijiated in the debate which followed. One of 
these, Mr. Frederick -Montagu who, it should be added, 
had never previously shown anywiefep sympathy with 
temperance principles, made a specoh horn which «the 
following lines are quoted to prove the extent to which 
he thought goad accidents were due to drinking : 

"A good number of the MemBefs of this Home 
know that I am no' pussyfoot. I do not believe in 
restrictions and prohibitions . . . but I must con¬ 
fess to a very considerable! degree of concern at the 
number of roadhouses to be seen round about Lon¬ 
don and in other parts of the country . . . When 1 
note the enormous number of cars packed* outside 
these places, especially at week-ends, 1 cannot help 
feeling that here is something which ought to be 
looked into and which may be responsible, to a 
considerable extent, for some of the selfishness and 
some of the.slaughter.’’ 

This debate, too. . characterised by temperimee 
organs as an unsatisfactory one. did not produce ' any 
effect. The Affiance. News for December. 1939. once more 
■*dt«w attention to the seriousness of the situation when 
it stated : 

“We are killing on the roads of our country 
twice the number of people as were killed in pre-war 
months, due very largely to increased traffic dangers 
after dark. The presence on the streets after black¬ 
out of persons who are just leaving public houses 
(more or less under file influence of liquor) has 
added greatly to the dangers of the roads." . 

A very prominent leader of the British Temperance 
Movement next drew attention to the Report of the 
Home of Lords Select Committee on Road Accidents 
which, among other things, had said : 

“It should be emphasised that., even when there 
is no question of drunkenness, a small quantity of 
alcohol is for many drivers most dangerous,” 
and emphasised the importance of the fact where 
the people concerned were the thousands of young air¬ 
men who were being called upon to facp the terrible 
risks of aerial reconnaissance and combat. Their nervous 
parents constantly m apprehension of the dangers to 
which these young people were unavoidably exposed, 
he pleaded, had surely the right to demand that their 
boys should be placed beyond the reach of a temptation 
which, if yielded to even m moderation, might cost 
them and their comrades their lives. 

& Then tame a request from the (British) National 
Temperpnee Federation to Sir Kingsley Wood, the 
Minister.for Air, to < receive a deputation to discum 
with him . 0fle issue of alSoholie beverages, as it affected 
the members of the air force. He declined to receive 


the deputation. Replying through his Secrotary he said- 
that he “was satisfied that alcohol is in fact used in the 
(air) service to a remarkably limited extent and that 
canteens are strictly managed under the full control of 
Commaflding Offices*!.’’ 

"Phis letter referred to the im!>ortance of modera¬ 
tion but carefully refrained from defining what, in offi¬ 
cial view, would be regarded as moderation in a calling 
so dangerous as that of a pilot. It was in this connec¬ 
tion that an eminent medical man who, throughout, his' 
life, has been a champion of total abstinence observed 
that 

‘The impairment, of the power of judgment, of 
central, peripheral and binocular vision, of neuro¬ 
muscular co-ordinatidn is inevitable, after even Small" 
doses of alcohol. Bad enough in most other occupa¬ 
tions. such a consequence for the airman is fraught 
witli incalculable mischief.” 

The Air Minister was, therefore, requested in a 
second letter addressed to him by tihe General Secre¬ 
tary of'the National Temperance Federation to accept 
and give effect to the view of Mr. Garro Jones, M.F., 
as expressed *n April, 1938. that is. dong before the 
recent war started, that 

“It vjtffild not be right to apply the same 
standard'of conduct to the air pilots as to the other 
two apices (Army and Navy where limited quanti¬ 
ties of alcohqj under certain circumstances are issued 
. to the soldiers) even, let alone to the general 
public.” 

So far as the present writer is aware, the Air 
Ministry right, tip to tfre end of the war did not accept 
the suggestion ’of the Temperance Movement, detailed 
information about which appears elsewhere. 

Dephkssion or Living Standards 

• 

The annual per capita expenditure on drink in 
Great Britain in 1938, wus about. £5-l2-0d dr 8Mkl a 
week for a family of four persons.- Actual enquiries 
conducted by temperance workers among men employed 
in a number of different industries showed that then- 
expenditure on drink was usually between 5s and 10s 
a week, and that, in some industrial areas, it was much 
higher. For instance. Dr. Alfred Salter, M.P., in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Licensing 
stated that 

« “In Bermondsey, where the average employment 
wage was only 45s a week, the expenditure on drink 
alone came to lfle per family.’’ • 

Talcing 8s. fit], a week as the average expenditure 
on drink,, there can be little doubt that it had detri¬ 
mental effects on the standard of living because 
statistical investigations have shown that over 50per cent 
of all the children in Great. Britain “are’ living in 
families where total income is less than 60s, a week.” 
A deduction of 8e. 8d. from this amount implies a 
substantially lower standard of living for the whole 
family. 

Temperance workers pointed out that war condi¬ 
tions would accentuate this tendency, far though it was 
sure that wages would rise, this would certainly be 
accompanied by an increase in the prices of the neces¬ 
saries of life. The time-lag between wages and prices % 
would always be there. Along with this, the east «f 
liquor would also increase and as users of liquor whs 
would be. called ujxm ttf work harder, acid for longer 
hours would fly to liquor to overcome, at least tempo-* 
r&rily, their sense of fatigue and . also for the sake of 
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sociabihtj^it was certain that the expenditure an drink 
would run away tfith a larger share of ’ their earn¬ 
ings. than in normal times. And this, when it happened, 
as it was contended was only too likely to. happen, 
would adversely affect the standald of ; living of the 
whole family. It was also held that, a* it was essential 
that the workers should be well-nourished, the greatest 
sufferers under these circumstances would be the women¬ 
folk and the children. 

Wastage of Foodstuff 

On the 28th December, 1839, Mr. J. W. Robertson 
Scott, writing to the Times from the office of the 
celebrated periodical. Countryman, referred to the 
wastage of valuable foodstuff and majj-power in tile 
following terms : • 

“Brewing and distilling must be using up some- 
tiling like 17,000 Ions of barley, 5,000 tons of other 
grains, and about the same tonnage of sugar, 
• molasses, etc., weekly. Dare we any longer put off 
deciding (1) whether the nation can afford all this 
drain on feeding stuffs, and (21 whether it can 
permit all the attendant expendituic of not faf short 
of £3,000.000 a week on materials and labour 

The British Cabinet which was greank embairusted 
by not only other criticisms of the same tSae but also 
when it was pointed out. that, the food wusWd in the 
manufacture of liquor could be user!* for feeding pigs, 
attempted to defend itself by suggesting in what *iw 
critics regarded as an inspired broadcast, that "beech 
mast or acorns could be used instead of barley for feed¬ 
ing pigs.” The reply to this came iff the correspondence 
columns of a temperance paper in which a gentleman 
calling himself “A Practical Farmer” drew attention to 
the impractical nature of the advice offered by inquir¬ 
ing, “where is any one, keeping 300 jugs or more, to get 
beech mast or acorns if" 

Then ensued furtnev correspondence the luflt word 
in which was said by one Mr. R. Rowse-Hosking, 
writing oil the 2nd January. 1840, to The Farmer and 
Stock-Breeder, one of the foremost of farmers' journals 
in England. He said : 

"Instead of being palmed off to feed bucon 'put* 
on beech mast and acorns, may 1 suggest a better 
way of obtaining the necessary food ? In beer alone, 
to say nothing of spirits, nearly ten million cwts. of 
malt and about three, quarters of a million fiwts. of 
rice, maise and other (trains were used last year in 
* its manufacture. Now. it is recognised that 10 cwts. 
of barley feed will produce 160 lbs. of pork, dead¬ 
weight, so that the barley used to make malt lor 
brewing would feed about a million pigs of an 
average weight of 160 lbs. 

“whips are badly needed for transporting war 
supplies. Why should they be used for bringing barley 
for brewers to destroy ? Some farmers arc actually 
killing off the baby pigs because of the shOHage of 
feeding stuffs, and there will, therefore, be a reduc¬ 
tion of the pig population and shortage of bacon. 

“Those who consume food are to be rationed on 
January 3rd (1940) ; those who produce food, we 
are told, are to be rationed for animal feeding stuffs ; 
but those who destroy it are to be let off ‘scot-free.’ 
Is it either right or economical to let beer come 
before bacon, pegs, or butter ? Is our Government 
afraid to ration the brewers ? Do they* prefer the rum 
of pig and poultry-keepers and to put the nation 
on ahort cpmmons insteii ?” 

On the 20th February, 1940, the Minuter of Food 
Mr. W. fl. Morrison) in reply to an inquiry made by a 


lady member of the House of Commons stated that 
“about one million pounds of grain (were) daily” used 
up by the Liquor Trade. This does not include sugar, 
molasses,* etc., also consigned by* it vthich proves that 
there had been no improvement in the situation after 
the appearance of the correspondence referred to*ubove. 

Early in March, 1^40, the British • Temperance 
Movement started a campaign to mobilise public 
opinion against the misuse of foodstuffs. It emphasised 
that food control had been introduced and rationing 
imposed to prevent their possible wastage. To this end, 
to quote its language, "a skilful and very expensive 
administration" had been brougftf into being which, as 
was only patural, was “financed by the increased cost 
of foodstuffs” to the public. For the materials i^jueed. 
the Liquor Trtde had to depend either on what was 
grown in Great Britain or imported from outside at 
considerable risk to the seamen. In either case, the 
manufacture of liquor from these substances constituted, 
m the language used by it. “a woeful wastage of valu¬ 
able food products and the destruction of essential 
vitamins” \jjhich were "greatly needed by the British 
nation on a whole so that, every soul might maintain its 
strength. vigour.* and efficiency at the highest possible 
pitch.” 

The gravity of tl*e food situation was such that 
even the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, M.P., felt 
impelled u> show hi^ sympathy with die efforts of the 
Temperance Movement and when invited to a meeting 
arranged by it on the 14th March. 1940, sent the follow¬ 
ing wire to the President elect : 

"Deeply regret not present. Consider food 
situation demands drastic survey of brewery and 
distilling facilities. D. Lloyd Georgf.” 

• * 

Misuse of Cargo Space 

Blit the use of foodstuffs by the Liquor Trade had 
another and, from the human standpoint, a «*»w 
deplorable result to which reference was made in a 
contribution which appeared in November, 1939, from 
which the following extract is msde : 

"There is a shortage in certain imported food¬ 
stuffs. the reason being that there is a shortage of 
cargo boats. Vet it is estimated that to supply the 
Liquor Trade with its sea transport, over 50 million 
cubic feet of shipping space is employed annually, 
tve British sailors to continue to risk their lives for 
purposes of this kind 7" 

The Liquor Trade continued to get its supplies of 
precious foodstuffs the transport of which by sea took 
a high toll of the lives of British sailors when the IT-boat. 
menace was at its worst. The indignation felt by all 
right-minded people was expressed in an article entitled 
“Liquor in War-time” published in the well-known 
Spectnterr of London on the 2nd February. 1940, from 
which the following lines are taken. It will be noticed 
that the point made is that the cargo spade taken up 
by the food-stuffs used in the Liquor Trade, the most 
important of which is brewing, represented so much lo*> 
and that, at least under the conditions then prevailing, 
it should be utilised for importing food for man and 
stock. 

“In his address at the Mansion House last 
month the Prime Minister stated that if we want to 
win and, if possible, to shorten the war, ‘We must 
control imports, we must do without commodities 
that are not necessary.' Bulky commodities 
much cargo-space are specially to be avoided,‘and 
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among thorn dearly must he included much of the 
materjal needed in brewing. Over half the total 
amount of barley, used for this purpose in' imported, 
as well as. <$rtam amounts of sugar, rice [ and maue. 
But in war-time, when sinkings of ships afe of daily 
occurrence, cargo-4>ace represents seamen’s lives. 
Everything possible must.be done to reduce their 
' risks to 'a minimum, and to restrict space to the 
carriage of .essential commodities only. Even if there 
wdye no question of the risk to seamen, cargo-space 
, ought to be conserved for more useful purposes. 
Owing to the convoy system, the total amount 01 
space available is considerably less than in peace¬ 
time, and this inevitably cute down, the import 01 
both valuable foodstuffs and of feeding-staffs for 
^tock.” ' 

t # ‘ 

a f 

Significant Gaps in Propaganda 
As the war went on and* with it, the need for 
finance grew mors intense, a national savings campaign 
jrae instituted under GoverwfiWt , auspices. The 
National Savings Association was ‘organised and it 
sponsored an extensive publicity campaign through the 
press and the platform urging that whife expenditure 
on the necessaries of life was, in 1 the interests of 
efficiency, to be maintained, expenditure on luxuries 
must be drastically reduced an<j the money thus saved 
should be lent to Government. In their speeches,, the 
Cabinet Ministers also pursued the same theme while 
there was no lack of this particular type of propaganda 
in broadcasts. 

What was surprising in the whole affair, however, 
was the utter lack of any clear indication in regard to 
the particular commodities the use of which could be 
advantageously* cut out. One would have thought that 
it was not at all a very difficult matter to draw atten¬ 
tion to some very large items of national expenditure 
which could have been completely eliminated with 
•••“tofy definite pun to the community and of which the 
enormous expenditure on alcohol is an outstanding 
example. 

In some cases, the advertisements which appeared 
in the papers pointed out that it was wrong for the 
British merchant fleet to risk the abnormal perils of the 
sea due to the activities pf German submarines to carry 
what we may call non-necessaries to England. Every 
one understood that this was to discourage their import 
and use by the British publje which was expected to 
utilise the savings thus effected for national investment. 
Not one of these, however, mentioned anything about 
the waste of that part of the grain, sugar, molasses, 
and the like used by the Liquor Trade, which could be 
classed among the non-necessaries and importing which 
implied serious risk for seamen. 

An obvious explanation of this seems to be that 
so general is the feeling against the curtailment of the 
facilities for drinking, that those conducting the propa¬ 
ganda w4re aware tjxat there was very little chance of 
anything like a wide acceptance Of such a suggestion. 

Suggestions of the British Tempbeance 
Movkkwt 

- >• # 

t 

AJjl the above facts were known not only to the 
British Cabinet but also to individuals and organisa¬ 
tions interested in the Temperance Movement in 
Great Britain. The United Kingdom Alliance of tem- 
peritaoe over the country passed the 

fdIiWris|f reeolution j - _ 


^Fhe United Kingdom Alliance mQs public 
attention to the fact - that the maaidScture 
consumption of aloohelic liquor entail; i'; 

"(l) The wastage of transport facilities. '• ■ 

*12) The impairment of national effi cie nc y. 

0 (3) The misdirection of man-power. 

“(4) Uneconomic expenditure. 

“(fi) The destruction of • food value of vast 
quantities of sugar and grain. 

“(6) An increase in traffic danger.’' 

The above resolution was passed soon after the 
outbreak of war with Germany. It had no effect in 
inducing the British Government to change its policy 
in the matter of the drink traffio. a « 

In January, 1940, Mr. Earnest Winterton, a promi¬ 
nent temperance worker, wrote an article demanding 
immediate steps for halving the output of alcoholic 
liquors and prohibition of the use of spirits for beverage 
ptuposes. His other suggestions were putting up the 
price of intoxicating liquor by increasing the taxes |nd 
the weakening of their alcoholic strength. These were 
not accepted but there was no let up in the attempts 
made by those interested in the Temperance Movement 
to restrict th£ output and consumption of liquor. 'The 
following istolution was passed at a meeting of the 
London J?fee Church Federation held on the 14th 
March,4940: 

"In view of the fact that the huge national 
consumption of intoxicants represents a serious 
wastage of foodstuffs by their destruction in brewing 
and distilling ; p th%t the drink habits of drivers and 
pedestrians are an aggravating factor in the appalling 
total of road casualties ; and that the expenditure 
upon drink is impairing the economic resources ot 
the nation, this Annual Meeting of the London Free 
Church Federation calls upon the Government to 
impose upon the drink trade, without further delay, 
noj only the limitations which were found to be 
necessary during the last Great War, but also such 
additional restrictions as have now become impera¬ 
tive on account of the ‘black-out' and of the 
importance of maintaining a constant state ot 
national preparedness to meet any emergency." 

The Temperance Movement realising the strength 
of the opposition it would have to encounter made, in 
1939, from the Indian point of view, the very modest 
proposals that there should be a reduction in the drink¬ 
ing hburs, that the sale of spirits should be made illegal 
from Friday night to Sunday night, that the “No- 
Treating” order of the war of 1914-18, Should be 
imposed, that the alcoholic strength of spirits and beer 
should be reduced, that no canvassing for liquor orders 
and no publication of advertisements to push their sale 
should bq permitted, that air pilots, motor drivers, etc., 
should not be allowed to drink when on duty or, better 
still, for a prescribed number of hours before going on 
duty and, lastly, that there should be “a progressive 
restriction of the national output of liquor 1 ’ and the 
savings in labour and raw materials thus effected 
should be diverted to the increase of the National 
Food Supply. 

The Temperance Group in Parliament systemati¬ 
cally brought pressure to bear upon Government not 
to impose Prohibition which they, regarded, and re-' 
garded rightly, as an impossibility so long as toe 
British maintain their present attitude in the matter of 
the use of alcohol, but, in accordance with tile resolu-. 
ti'omf’ quoted above, to introduce those restrictions 
which had been in icuoe chising the win of Mt449& 
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adding to them three other regulations to meet the 
conditions then prevailing. These were that places 
celling' drink should dose one hour after sunset, that 
advertisements designed to increase tie consumption of 
alcoholic drinks should be prohibited and lastly, that 
drivers of motor vehicles and aviators should not be 
allowed to drink during their hours of duty. The whole 
Temperance Movement of Great Britain gave this 
programme its unqualified support but these were not 
accepted. 

Attitude of the British Cabinet and Its 
• • Impulcationb 

Ou the 28th Februaiy, 1940, Dr. Little, a member 
of the House of Commons altercated in the Teifipemuce 
Movement., asked Mr. W. fc>. Morrison, the Minister ol 
Food, “Whether, as the foodstuffs required for the 
production of whisky, beer, etc., are vital and necessary 
at the moment for the life and welfare of the n&tion, 
he will make a statement as lo the extent of the 
rationing of cereals to distillers and brewers?” • 
The reply, according to the official proceedings ol 
the House of Cominous, was ns follows : VR 

“In vi< w of the limited supply of eerehf* avail¬ 
able for animal feeding stuffs, the Governmcu? have 
decided to make an oidei n striding *the output ol 
whisky and other potable spirits for the current year 
to one-third of last years production. The output 
of beer will be permit tea to continue at a level not 
exceeding that of last year. • • 

“To rm>uic that the Government’s Jtatoutiona ar e 
carried into effect with Llie leu.-t inconvenience to the 
industries concerned, udvistuy committees representa¬ 
tive of distillers, brewers and maitsters are being set 
up by my Department. 

“Steps will be taken lo ensure that purchases ot 
cereals for brewing or distil ling are not made in 
excess of requirements for this year’s permitted 
pi eduction. The consumption of sugar for brewing 
will, in accordance with atrangemeuts made for the 
reduction of suppliv-. for oilier industrial purposes, be 
reduced to 70 per cent of normal requirements. Sup¬ 
plies of cereals will, if necessary, be available to 
meet the deficiency. 

“I am glad to be able to state that. I have been 
assured of the co-operation of the industries con¬ 
cerned in giving effect to the Government’s wishes” 

The point was also made that Government had 
increased the taxes on liquor iu which connection the 
following information was supplied : 

Pre-war War 

Spirits (proof gallon) 72/6d. 82/6d. 

Beer (bulk gallon) 24s. 48s. 

Wine (gallon) l/6d. 3/6d. 

From tihe above reply, it is evident that the British 
Cabinet was at last compelled to take some steps in 
regard to the preferential *trealment which had, up to 
that time, been accorded to the British Liquor Trade. 
That the action taken was, however, inadequate betaine 
clear when, as' the result of inquiries, it was found that 
the amount of whisky then in bond, that is stored 
ugder charge of Customs till duty was paid, amounted 
to nfl less than 140‘miflion gallons, equal to five years’ 
normal requirements and that the preferential treatment 
in Regard to the beer industry was to continue as its 
output was to be permitted to reach its pre-war figufte, 
’ «oy shortage due to the rationing of sugar being made 
,Ug> \fi increased supplies of oaraals at a time when 


serious shortage of agricultural foodstuffs continued to 
prevail. . • 

From the above, it is abundantly evident that so 
far as the amount of liquor available for consumption 
was concerned, the position remained practically*' un¬ 
changed. The Daily Sketch of London offered the 
following comment on the above policy of the British 
Cabinet in its issue of the 29th February, 1940 : * 

“There will be plenty of whisky at present rates 
(unless the tax goes up; for years to come, despite 
restrictions ou manufacture jifct announced. Amount 
of tax will probably remain as ‘now thioughout the 
war . . . Beer maximum output will be the same 
as last yeir. Even a cessation of distilling would wc-t 
take effect for years,.because of the time spirits nehd 
to mature.” 

When ixamined closely, the following inferences 
can be legitimately drawn from the answers given by 
the Minister of Food* * 

1. The outpiit gf beer would not be .reduced by a 0 
single pint unless the Advisut> Committee consisting of 
people financially interested in the brewing trade 
decided to do so. •That, this was not likely is self- 
evifient. 

2. The brewers who are food destioyers would 
continue to obtain as imfch «ugar as if they were food 
producers like manufacturers of such articles as jam, 

'marmalade, chocolate, etc., every one of these beidg 
allowed "70 per cent of normal i equipments.’* 

3. If (he sugar allotted was found to be insufficient, 
the brewers would get grain instead. 

4. As regards whisky, the output of which was to 

be reduced by two-thirds, we have lo remember that 
potablp spirits, unlike beer, keep for years and * that 
supplies normally sufficient for five years were in stock 
when the above statement was made. Secondly, it is 
profitable for distillers to stop manufacturing whisky UU 
war-t.inie because, of the higher prices paid for what is 
called mature whisky and the reduced demand in¬ 
evitable by reason of war-time economy The experience 
of the war of 1914-18 had shown that distillers would 
themselves have reduced their whisky output in war¬ 
time even if Government had nut taken any action in 
the matter. # 

5. It was the contention of Government that 
increases in the prices of alcoholic, liquors due to the 
enhanced taxes would tend to check their consumption 
but. attention was not drawn to the fact, that,, as wages 
under war conditions were bound lo increase, it was 
more than likely that their restrictive value was cal¬ 
culated. at least partially, to be neutralised. 

Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
Contrasted 

While Great Britain was, under pressure from 
various quarteis? taking hesitating steps for controlling 
the consumption of liquor, the youngef and, presumably, 
more vigorous Self-Governing Dominions were setting 
a worthier anfi a higher example. It was reported in the 
Childien’s Newspaper in November, 1939, that Mr. 
Robert Semple, Minister of Transport and of Public 
Works, New Zealand, had decreed that all the construc¬ 
tional camps of the country would bo free from alcohol. 
These ihad come into existence as the result of the 
railway and rosfd extension schemes involving expendi¬ 
ture of millions of pounds. He took up this attitude 
because Government was paying very high wages to « 
finish its new roads and railways as rapidly as poasUdfl 
and it was aware that aleohoi albws up arcak. 
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The Christian World, dated the 28th Decefaber, 
1839, reported that, soufetime after the above step had 
been taken,'the N4w Zealand House of Representatives 
passed, without opposition, a Bill prohibiting drinking 
at public dance halls or in their vicinity. 

The s'ftme issue of the abpve periodical also reported 
that the then Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, 
aon&unced the decision of his War Cabinet that mili¬ 
tary camps would remain “dry”, which he said, “had 


been reached after careful consideration.*’ Further, 
under the Defence Act, the supply of liquor to military 
trainees under the age of 28, who were being bompul- 
sqgrily trained innhe State of Victoria (Australia), was 
forbidden. In the same State, the regulations forbade 
the possession and supply of intoxicating liquor at any 
Air Force canteen, unit, or station, during any period 
of training. . ,, j 
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THE LEAGUE IS DEAD, LONG LIVE THE UNITED NATIONS ! 

A Retrospective Glimpse 

Bt Mm®. L. MOBIN 


, * „ Geneva, 86th Apni ,' 1946 

Geneva, who watched over the League’^ cradle, has just 
seen it safely to its grave. r 

But although the session had something ghostlike 
about it, the whole process 1ms been conducted with all 
due pre-war formalism anti dignity. 

And the slight mist of melancholy which kovered 
around, together with past memories, was soon dispelled 
by the (brilliant sunshine, the gorgeous flowtiws, the ever 
kindly welcome of the Swiss people, and the unchanging 
beauty of Geneva and its lake and mountains in the 
early spring. 

On the 7th September, 1929, the first stone of the 
fttiure palacfe had been solemnly laid in the Parc ot 
Ariaua. September, 1937, saw the first sitting* of the 
League in its new abode. Easter, 1946 : hardly more 
Jhan ten years have elapsed—but what, eventful years t 
—and the League is here again, yet only to breathe its 
last and transmit its legacy to its young successor 
U.N.O. 

All through the war, people were exclaiming: 
“Look at tliut magnificent palace standing there useless, 
and it cost 30 million francs at the time.” And what 
W'as the daily cost of war for each country, if you 
please ? People will always agree to the heaviest 
armament budget in time of war, but. a much smaller 
amount to be spent in. favour of peace or constructive 
purposes is always considered excessive. 

It should not be forgotten that the League Secre¬ 
tariat, if at a slow rhythm, did pursue its activities 
during the war, within ten minutes from the Germun 
guns, in its own humble way a challenge to the forces 
of disorder. Contributions received during that period 
were devoted to the technical services (economic, social, 
financial, transit, hygiene, drug-traffic, etc.). And those 
very same services, in slightly altered forms, seem likely 
to assume nowadays an ever-growing importance, the 
need for them being even greater than before. 

As the, League steps out of the present world 
soene, it also steps into history, and it may well occupy 
there in future a more creditable place than its present 
censors would have us to believe. That is why. at this 
present juncture, it is perhaps not utterly futile to take 
a last retrospective glimpse at the League’s activities 
and ideals. 

Bomb Precursors 

_it, it would be a fascinating stijdy to trace 

history the evolution of arbitration or other 


ideas whiph were later on embodied in the League 
Covenant but this, of course, cannot be attempted 
within the scope of a short article. 

A instances, taken at random. 

Tri0#unals of conciliation existed at times in ancient 
Greqife to settle matters between cities. 

Pierre Dubois, a thirteenth-century lawyer in 
Normandy, envisaged a court of arbitration between 
nations, with ultimate recourse to the Pope. 

Henri the IVth, King of France, also devised a 
scheme for international organisation. 

At the close of the seventeenth century, the Abbe 
de Saint-Pierre published a plan for realising universal 
peace through the means of European federation. 

But all these reminiscences appear very distant 
from our present preoccupations. 

How the League Was Bohn 

In 1915, a “League to impose peace” was created in 
the United States and attracted the attention of Presi¬ 
dent Wilson. 

In 1917, under Wilson’s auspices, a peace enquiry 
bureau, with 200 eminent jurists, undertook to study 
the means of organising the world on a new basis. 

One of Wilson’s fourteen points foresaw the consti¬ 
tution of a League of Nations. 

A committee started work in England, on Lord 
Cecil’s initiative. Its plan was approved, after r certain 
alterations, by President Wilson and his private coun¬ 
sellor, Colonel House. 

When the Peace Conference opened, a committee 
was asked to draft the statutes of the League of 
Nations. The final text was approved in plenary session 
on the 28th April, 1919, and incorporated in the 
Versailles treaty on the 28th June of the same year. 

It. can be contended that in 1919 and 1920, many 
treatises were signed under the sway of political 
passions prevalent at the time. But the League Pact 
itself was not hastily drafted. In fact it was composed 
with a great deal of care and thoughtfulness. 

Yet, in spite of the immense hopes fostered by its 
creation, on the whole, and more so as years elapsed, 
the League has been more ridieuled than admire^. Yet 
should we not be grateful that it existed at all 7 

True to say, its failures have been more conspicuous 
^han its suo^sses. Mr. Charles Rieben, Si the Swiss 
weekly Vlmatre, endeavours to give a comparative 
pioture of both, 
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•Whim the League Failed 
la 1983, Italy had bombarded and occupied the 
ialand of Corfou, after the murder of General Tellini 
on thd Greco-Albanian frontier. With regard to this 
dispute, unanimity could not be retched in Geneva. 
But a British “naval demonstration” seems to hfcve 
proved a determining factor. Ultimately, a conference 
of ambassadors settled the affair, and Greece was com¬ 
pelled to pay a fine. 

In 1928, Bolivia waged war against Paraguay, both 
revendicating the Chaco territory. Hostilities lasted 
several years and only ended through the intervention 
of six American states. 

• Wlben in 1931, Japan grabbed.at Manchuria, a vote 
of the League condemned the aggressor but Japan 
banged the door and carried on. . 

In 1932, an imposing conference, in conformity 
with article eighth of the Pact, endeavoured to promote 
general and progressive reduction in armaments. Better 
late Jhan never ? No, it was already too late then. And 
wc remember how it failed. 

In 1935, another “moral condemnation” yas 
launched against Italy who had attacked Abyssinia. But 
sanctions remained ineffective. i • 

In March 1936, Germany reoccupied tlmsjeft, bank 
of the Rhine. And all countries started again “pVtehinjr” 
their armaments. w 

In the face of the Spanish war, nothing substantial, 
was done either. 

Austria. Czechoslovakia were easy preys after all 
that precedes. How heavy the atmosphere was in 
Geneva at the. time of the Munich Agreement., those 
who were there may remember. 

In 1939, the storm broke out. . . . Germany who 
had left the Toague in 1933. was free to laugh at. its 
condemnations. 

The agression on Finland provoked the exclusion 
of Russia : it waH the last, pronouncement of the League 
acting as an arbiter of conflicts. 


What the League did Achieve 

Such are the League's main failures, but what of its 
successes 7 

The most dangerous conflict settled by the League 
was the Greco-Bulgarian frontier incident in 1925. Greek 
troops had already entered Bulgarian territory. An 
Enquiry Commission was sent there and the pasties 
accepted its verdict. 

Eater on, in 1934, the League intervened with 
success between Yugoslavia and Hungary, after the 
murder of King Alexander by Croatian Oustachis. 

Thanks to the League, many frontier legations have 
• been aottled to the satisfaction of both parties, in 
Europe, in Asia, and even in America, where Columbia 
and Peru were quarrelling for the Letitia territory. 

Of course, the intervention of some neutral state 
might, perhaps have served the same purpose. Yet it 
was indeed convenient to have at hand a competent 
organisation prepared to act in any given circumstances. 
Otherwise, the choice of an arbiter is always a lengthy 
and delicate matter. 

Economic and Social Ac t iv i t ie s 
. * ^n the social, economic and philanthropic spheres, 
the work of the League has been considerable, and its 
fajhires in other fields should not minimise that fact. 

■ After the last world war, the League repatriated 
thousands of prisoners, helped and supported countless 


refugees and people who had been deprived of their 
nationality. The work of Nansen and the passports that 
still bear bis name are so well known that they need 
hardly be recalled here. * • 

The Ldaguc fought -against white-sls#vc I raffle, and 
drug-traffic,* so much so that the*proportion of intoxi¬ 
cated people is considerably lower than it used to be. 
It also waged war against* cholera and other* diseases. 

Its Institute of International Intellectual Co¬ 
operation, whose main office was located in J’aris, 
helped by various measures to closer understanding 
between nations. The Indian philosopher Radhakrishna a 
contributed regularly to the work pf that institute. 

The permanent'Courf of Justice lias rendered such 
signal services that the IJ.N.O. has adopted it practi¬ 
cally without any # modification. ~ 

• The International Labour Office has accumulated a 
considerable amount, of valuable documentation through 
enquiries on the spot all over the world. By the con¬ 
clusion of some sktjfc conventions, it* has helped to 
improve the lot <5f inkers in all countries. «>■> 

And last but not least, tlif meetings of the Leagpe 
in Geneva have brought together in a friendly atmos¬ 
phere men of vecg different types, belonging to all 
nafions. Through their work in Geneva, they learned 
to know each other better, and something of this has 

survived, despite the s1otms»of war. 

• 

The Causes of Failures • 

• 

Why then has the league of Nations sfi deeply 
disappointed both those who created it and millions of 
people all mcr the surface of the earth who had watched 
its birth with aident, hope ? 

Mir Eric Drummond (today Lord Perth) who acted 
for it years as its General Secretary, attributes this 
to three main causes : 

1 The absence of the United States in Geneva. 

2. Tire refusal of the Great Powers who were* 
members to fulfil their obligations as they should 
Ime done. 

3. The fact that the peoples themselves did not. 
realise the consequences of those obligations. 

In his remarkable book, J^caguc, of Nations Not 
Guilty, the Greek writer Epirotis confirms this judg¬ 
ment : “The failures of the league," says he, “are due 
far more tp the weaknesses of those who had to apply 
the Pact, than to the defects of the Pact itself.” 

Owing to this kind of “defeatism,” the League 
could never effectively impose its decisions. Deprived 
of any coercive material power, it, also lacked the 
moral courage to enforce sanctions in decisive circum¬ 
stances. which they were precisely meant for. Through 
its growing inaptitude to cope with the most, urgent 
problems of the day, the League had lost the confidence 
of the people, nnd could not, be expected to survive. 

It is evident also that, the inclusion of the Pact, iu 
the Peace treaty was an error. The defeated nations 
were thus brought, to consider the League as an 
instrument in the hands of the victorious powers, and 
in that, very measure their faith in international institu¬ 
tions could never be won over. 

Of course, the nations themselves bear their own 
responsibilities. To a great, extent because the political 
education of people is still very imperfect, in the 
national as well as in the international field. And yet, 
the world i« not lacking in men who might lead tS* 
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masses cm the road to progress. And if In asses are tired The United Nations Organisation has much to learn 
of big words and slogans, they are nevertheless $ager through the Geneva experience. It has already benefited 
to understand how things stand and what they can by it. , ' 

reasonably hope for. Thby can also be expected to act A new era is opening : May U.N.O. succeed where 
in the right sense when their confidence is'gained. the League has fyiled ! 


POSITION AND POSSIBILITIES OF OUR FOOD 
PRODUCTION 

Br Pbof. U. N. GHOSAL, b.sc. (Ecori.) London 


To-dav the problem of food has overshadowed all other 
economic problems. The occurrence of two major 
disasters on the*food front witjurv a period of three 
«vpars ‘is something unparalleled and_ profoundly disturb¬ 
ing. Whatever views we pray hold on the inevitability 
of these two particular happenings, nobody can serious¬ 
ly dispute" that our food position ,ljas now reached a 
critical stage. Fresh disasters of larger magnitude 3ie 
ahead unless, of course, we are equal to the task and 
with utmost vigour succeed in pushing through such 
schemes of reorganisation as would help us to secure 
both short and long term improvements in agriculture. 

f 

V 

Three Main Issues 

To clear the issues, we may distinguish three main 
aspects of the food situation. First, there is the quanti¬ 
tative aspect, ^.e., the relation of over-all supplies to 
over-all requirements. Are the supplies enough to main¬ 
tain 400 million people increasing at the rate of five 
million per year ? Next comes the question of the 
Tomposition of dietary which the vast masses of the 
people are habituated to consume. Does this food 
possess elements of adequate nutritive value ? In the 
last place, the manner in which food is distributed 
amongst the different sections of the people is no less 
an important matter. For, in a free market, scarcity 
may exist in the midst of plenty when consumer’s 
demand is not backed by sufficient purchasing capacity. 
The broad answers to these questions are fairly familiar 
to most, of us but they will bear some illustrations. 

Quantitative Aspect 

Although our statistics of agricultural production, 
like moBt other statistics, are proverbially unreliable, a 
rough comparison between total requirements and total 
supplies will point to certain vital conclusions. On the 
basis of a minimum diet of 18 oz. per day per adult 
(Estimate of the Advisory Board of. the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research) the annual require¬ 
ment of 400 million approximates to about 54 million 
tons of food grains. On an average in recent years the 
main food grains production has been estimated at 
about 52} million tons, leaving an annual shortage of 
about 1} million tons. In partial adjustment of this 
chronic deficiency of internal supply a net import 
surplus of one million ton of food products has also 
taken place for several years. This brief picture has a 
twofold significance: 

(a) It shows, in the first instance, how small is tbs 


margin between our scarcely sufficient food supply and 
disaster. For a country depending almost exclusively 
on agriculture which in its turn is subject to severe 
fluctuations in output on account of variations of rain¬ 
fall, short supplies are inevitable at, frequent intervals 
widh their consequential dangers. For ins Jamie, a short 
supply of epn a million ton would influence, on the 
basis of jj; ineagre ration of 16oz., the diet of about 
eight np'kion people. If it, is true that we are faced this 
year with a food shortage of six million tons the con¬ 
sumption (on the previous basis of calculation) of as 
‘many as forty-eight million would be affected. Even 
with drastic cuts in rations in urban and other areas, 
covering in all about fifty-three million people, we 
cannot, hope to save" near about- ten million lives, unless 
sufficient imports are forthcoming. Ultimately, therefore, 
our outlook for food depends largely on the scale ol 
imports we are able to secure from time to time and it 
is important to decide, in settling our food policy, how 
far such a course is desirable. Some considerations 
affecting this situation are discussed below in a separate 
section. 

(6) The annual increase of population by five 
million imposes upon us the formidable task of raising 
from our soil, on a vci.v low basis of nutrition, on 
additional million ton of food grains every year. Can 
we continue producing at this rate year after year ? In 
the past we have not been equal to this task, our food 
production having remained more or less stationary, 
and this has given rise to a number of deplorable 
consequences, via., r 

( i ) a decrease in the average size of holding to 
0-72 acre under food crops as against 1'2 acres 
per capita necessary to produce an emergency 
restricted diet under modem standards : 

(») an increase in the number of landless labourers 
• who today constitute about one-third of the 
total population,—a fact of utmost importance 
in increasing the severity of mortality rates in 
a food crisis, as it did happen in case of the 
last Bengal Famine ; and 

(«i) finally, in the necessary process of physical 
adaptation to decreasing per capita food, the 
average height and weight have alro fallen. 

Qualitative Aspect • 

Today wa are face? not only with the»danger bf 
recurrent food shortages of a serious degree, but also 
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by an almost total absence of protective and energy- 
building food in the national dietary. Our daily meals 
are based almost wholly on cereals and how these 
compare with an accepted standard of a well-balanced 
diet will be evident at a glance (from the following 
table: ' , 


Cereals 

14 ozs. 

Pulse 

3 „ 

Vegetable 

10 „ 

Fruit 

3 „ 

Milk 

10 „ 

Sugar and Gur 

2 „ 

Vegetable oil and ghee 

2 „ 

Meat and Fish 

3 „ 

Egg 

#1 (number) 


A few more data will be more illuminafinft. Of the 
total cultivated area, the area under cultivation ot 
fruits and vegetables is less than 2 per cent, Although 
we have 200 million head of cat.l.le—the huge,si, iu the 
vforld—the per capita production of milk is. if 07 ,. per 
day. whereas it is 35 in Holland and 53 in New Zealand. 
Again, it is said that, at least 150 million people eat. 
fish ; their requirement at 2 oz. a day^would cpmc to 
Hires? million Ions a year. Against link our piescnt 
estimated catch Hinges round 11 little moreSjhan half-a- 
milliori Ion. Furthermore, confronted with t* terrible 
pressure of population on the soil, there has been a 
progressive tendency lo grow le>s nutritive cereals'in 
place of more nutritive ones Jf we take stock of cereal 
production in the last 30 years the increases have been 
of (hi? following order, vis., Ri5o ff-5 jier Pint, Wheat 
4-2 per cent Maize 5 per cent. Itnjra 25 per cent,, 
Harley 57 p< rent, .Inwar 110 per cent. The conse¬ 
quence*. on the health of the population and rules of 
mortality amongst iu different gioups sjeak for thorn* 
selves. 

Distributional Arpktt 

The cultivating classes iu tins country fall into 
three main groups, 1 'it., 

( 1 ) landless labourers who must cither depend on 
the wages they receive from employment iu 
the fields covering a period of 4 to 6 months 
in a year and fiom some other sundry occupa¬ 
tions, or conditions permitting, engage in ciop 
sharing by cultivation of land in posse.?*-ion ot 
others : 

(ft) tihe owners of small plots too small to provide 
adequate yields for supporting themselves and 
their families. These cultivators are also on the 
look-out for crop sharing or any other jobs at 
hand ; 

(m) the owners of large holdings who succeed m 
keeping themselves above want and still have 
a surplus produce. 

The net outcome is that, since about three-fifths ol 
the population belong to the first two groups, about 
half of the total produce finds its way into the surplus 
stocks of land-owners, Mahajans and other middlemen 
dealere of various sorts. Here is the crux of the pro¬ 
blem that, ultimately the distribution of goods in a free 
Tnarket is a question of purchasing power at thr hand 
of consumers. Unless, therefore, necessary purchasing 
power is placed at the disjibsal of at least 250 million 
persons by creating additional sources of employment 


a mere increase of the yield from the soil would do 
little to secure an equitable distribution. So long as the 
present problem stands, and it can be solved ouly very 
gradually, the proposal for a subsidy on foodstuffs for 
poorer classes should engage ouf perigus attention. A 
substantial portion of the surplus produce should be 
purchased at market prices and distributed at X lower 
subsidised rate to the starving millions. How this can 
be done, whether by direct procurement as the Govern¬ 
ment have been doing during wartime' mainly »for the 
urban areas, or by autonomous and co-ordinated Village 
Committees is a matter of organisation and cannot 
present an insurmountable obstacle if we are bent upon 
doing it. * * 

A Vexed Contkovebst *•„' 

• In considering "any scheme of agricultural re- 
oiganisation we must first settle a vexed controversy. 
Should wu aim at self-sufficiency in the matter of food 
supply without depending to any Extent on foreign 
imports ? The* answer in principle is that with a git**n 
amount of land (like any other scarce factoi) the qbject 
should be t® raise the largest amount of value per unit 
of land irrespective of the type of crops raised. Today 
when conditions are abnormal the “grow more food 
campaign’’ has its validity and there is nothing wrong 
in substituting food (floj* for money crops on the 
available land. Hut wiili the return of normal condi¬ 
tions, it is argued, the continuance of this process 
would l>o ab-tird if per unit of land we caa get larger 
money value in jute or cotton. In this connection the 
example of F.ngland is often cited. England does not 
produce all her food yet an Englishman, un an average, 
earn? an income 15 times larger than an Indian. Pnma 
jaaic, then, the allocation of land* in thi* country 
should conform to the principle of maximum value. 

Hut the analogy of England docs noi hold. England 
is a highly industrial country with a small populateeo.- 
lnilia, on the other hand, is predominantly agricultural 
and is likely to remain so for a long time t.o come. And 
agriculture in all countries, though more specially in 
India, is exposed to grave uncertainties on account, of 
the operation of some natural and uncontrollable factors. 
A world-wide shortage, as >y present, is not always a 
remote contingency, and in such circumstances com¬ 
mercial crops will not help us in securing food from 
abroad.- Moreover, our agriculture is scattered over 
seven lakhs of villages in which the majority of the 
cultivators hare to depend for their subsistence on the 
food they grow in their immediate surroundings. 
“Defence is better than opulence,’’ said Adam Smith 
more than 150 years ugo, and the defence of our food 
front claims the first priority. If our efforts at intensi¬ 
fication of production from existing areas under food 
crops do not, moot our requirements for foodstuffs, we 
have, to a ’certain extent, to sacrifice the principle ot 
maximum value. 

Potentialities of Long-tehm Development 

A food policy designed to achieve concrete results 
must perforce distinguish between long and short period 
targets. The possibilities of long-term expansion in 
agriculture are indeed without limits. We havp at our 
command pew knowledge and new methods created by 
the advance of science. In a technological age the 
of miracles are noi past. 
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la essence agriculture involves a set of simple 
operations. In order to reap a good (harvest we prepare 
a seed-bed which we sow with good seed with proper 
quantity of manure and water. The main essentials, 
though not in ouler of priority, are seed, manure and 
water-supply, backed by p roper methods of cultivation. 

Let us take the case of irrigation alone. Of the 
total cultivated area of about 341 million acres only 
about 60 million acres are urder irrigation. Now the 
most dependable method of increasing the output from 
the soil is regular supply of water* For, by proper 
irrigation anything between fifty to one hundred per cent 
increase in the output can be secured from the soil. 
Supposing we succeed; 'with better knowledge and re¬ 
sources at our disposal, in doubling the present area 
under- irrigation within a measurable period of time, 
this alone would mean, in terms of output, an addi¬ 
tional 12-15 million tons of food grains. 

The application of manure and the use of improved 
seeds have also anr equally vital $nle to play. With 
pmoer manuring production goes up‘ by anything 
between 20 to 40 per cent, (Dr. Burns estimates in his 
Technoogieal Possibilities of Agricultural Development 
that at the rate of 201b. of nitrogen ppr acre, at least, 
a 40 per cent increase in rice yield is to be expected),*' 
and better seeds yield 5 to 10 per rent more than 
what our cultivators are accustomed to get. 

The organic sources of manure, such as cow-dung, 
compost, bone-meal, etc., are largely wasted in this 
country. Cqwdung alone is said to yield 160 fnillion 
tons with a capacity for manuring 25 million acres at a 
rate of lb. 40 nitrogen per acre. Again, bones to the 
extent of one million ton are available every year of 
which 3 lakh tons are collected and about 2 lakh tons 
are crushed, givifig about 50 thousand tons of boijie- 
meal. The production of compost has just, commenced 
(in Madras) though not in any appreciable scale. Apart 
from organic manures, chemical fertilisers have immense 
possibilities. The maximum pre-war use of sulphate of 
ammonia for all food crops (except sugar) was only 20 
thousand tons. At present the Government of India 
pro post; to piodune some 350000 tons. 

In any long period planning the question ot 
methods of cultivation as well as of research also come 
in. It is impossible to conceive of any farming under 
modern methods so long as the present system of un¬ 
economic holdings caused by fragmentation and sub¬ 
division remnin in existence. A solution has got to be 
found by intioducing some form of group farming. 
Meanwhile, it may also be contended that a very large 
part of our cultivable waste, estimated at 170 million 
acres, can be brought under cultivation if, and only if, 
large-scale methods are adopted. 

Raising thk Nutritional Level 

It is often suggested that agriculture can be 
married to nutrition by practising ‘mixed farming,’ 
such a e cattle raising, vegetable and fruit growing and 
so on. The fundamental obstacle to mixed farming on 
any appreciable scale lies, however, in the amount of 
land over winch we can secure control. Between land 
area and diet there exists an important relationship. We 
require more land to produce a well-balanced diet com¬ 
posed of sufficient protective foods than an ill-balanced 
one of similar calorie value consisting mainly .of cereals. 
"To produce 1,000 calories in the forip of milk requires 
from 3 to 4 time* u much land as to produce lflOO 


calories in the form of wheat or rice*’ For-we cannot 
obtain from an acre of land an equal calorie value in 
the form of milk when it is devoted to grasing or 
fodder crops in place of cultivation for cereals. The 
same is true for fnuts, vegetables, meat and other 
protective foods. It lollows, therefore, that unless and 
until substantial increase in the yield of cereals per acre 
release a proportion of land under these crops or fresh 
acquisition of land is made, no substantial solution ot 
the nutritional diet would be possible. Nevertheless, 
some advance along certain specified directions is an 
immediate possibility. 

A few concrete instances may be given at random. 
It should be possible, foy example, to produce epme 
25,000 tons of food yeast from molasses, a product of 
sugar which is hormally thrown away. Yeast enhances 
the value of proteins already present in our diet and 
it is ideally suited to meet certain serious deficiencies 
of tropical diets (vitamin B deficiency). It cRn be 
mixed easily with flour for broad, or added to any liquid 
food such as soup, milk and sauces. Again an immediate 
expansion of the fishing trade, particularly, inland and 
inshor^ fisheries, is a practical possibility if a few 
administrative ^measures necessary for landing fish, 
which the end*- of the war now permits, are at once 
undcrtakeiL>T'ur1.her, we produce 4 million tons of all 
kinds of «l-seeds and if the whole of what we produce 
is crushed properly, we can obtain li million tons ot 
oil-fats and 2i million tons of oil-cakes. Above all, if the 
cultivators all over the country are encouraged to grow 
for themselves such ordinary vegetables as beans, peas, 
lentils, tomatoes. leUuco, etc., in any spare land they 
may ha\c, there would be a considerable improvement 
in the composition of a balanced diet. 

A Shobt-Tbkm Plan of Outstanding Interest 

Time is of I he essence in any short, period planning. 
To meet the challenge presented by the growth of our 
population wo nerd annually about a million ton of 
additional food grains. Can we plan to attain this target 
immediately ? 

An outstanding contribution to attack this baffling 
problem has just been made by a group of authors 
writing under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (A Food Plan f<or India, Oxford 
University Press). The authors point out that the most 
effective method of securing an immediate intensification 
of India’s food supply lies in a large-scale use of ai\i- 
ficial mtmures (Sulphate of Ammonin) on irrigated and 
good rainfall areas coupled witih the utilisation of 
organic manures whenever possible. The authors believe 
that this method alone will secure an increase in the 
annual over-all supply by 12 to 15 million tons in 
course of the next 7 years (1046-53) which will be suffi¬ 
cient. trt feed 450 million people at 10 per cent increase 
in cereal consumption. 

In concrete terms the fundamentals of this scheme 
are : 

(») the utilisation of about half-Or-mUKon ton of 
Sulphate of Ammonia for the first year, rising 
up to 3 million tons on the 7th year when the 
plan will be in full operatiop. Of this amount 
the Government of India propose at present to 
produce internally some 350,000 tons, the rest 
being obtained from imports ; - ’ 

(mT the appBoation of this manure to tome ninety 
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million acres of land available already under 
irrigation and areas of regular rainfall, since 
‘ without an assured supply of water artificials 
will do more barm than good ; 
the free distribution of the fertilisers for tbe 
first year in any new area, and only at half the 
price for the second year and so on, in order 
to ensure the use of fertilisers. This would 
entail a subsidy of Rs. 13 crores from the 
Central Exchequer at Rs. 1-8 per maund on 
fertilisers used at a maund per acre on ninety 
million acres. 

• For putting this scheme "into effect the authors 
suggest the setting up of 30,000 group centres each 
covering an area of 10 villages and euch being equipped 
with a store for carrying fertilisers, improved seedB, 
new implements and the storage of grains received in 
part payment for materials supplied and services 
rendered. Given sufficient co-operation on the part of 
those for whom the scheme is proposed and a suffi¬ 
ciently high level of integrity on the part *[ the 
personnel which will have to work it, this plan holds 
out. the prospect of solving in a substantial manner the 
immediate crisis in our food production^ 

Expansion of “Emergency” Irrigat-ionai. 

Schemes * 

Nevertheless, we cannot, rely too much on any 
single plan, least of all in agricultural planning. It is 
evident that the fight for food will have to be carried 
on all fronts. Unfortunately, an all-round struggle can¬ 
not be carried far on account of the chronic insufficiency 
or uncertainly of a common factor which permeates 
agricultural operations in every sphere and this, of 
course, is irrigation. In fact, irrigation is the largest 
single factor blocking all agricultural progress in this 
country. Double-cropping, manuring, vegetable growing, 
acquisition of fresh land—whichever way we look, the 
absence of an assured supply of water largely limits all 
efforts at expansion. Apart from these numerous com¬ 
binations which irrigation permits, it is by itself an 
independent factor. Unaided by any other measure, it 
is the simplest and surest method of increasing output. 
Its proved merit and familiarity make it most accept¬ 
able to our illiterate cultivators who are ever so suspi¬ 
cious of all innovations. . 

It is common to t hink of irrigation mainly in terms 
of long-term planning. There is indeed little -doubt tlia • 
with the progress of years irrigation will gather larger 
and larger momentum in this country, and the recent 
appointment, of the Central Waterways, Irrigation and 
Navigation Commission and the Central Technical 
Power Board, as fact-finding, initiating and co-ordmat- 
ing bodies on a high level of experts, as also the 
irrigation programmes announced by the various provin¬ 


cial governments are first important steps in this direc¬ 
tion. But the effect of all these will take at leant 
another ten years to unfold’itself. Meanwhile, even for 
pnrpose# of short-term planning irrigation has abundant 
scope if* the possibilities offered 1 by the existing facilities 
and simpler methods are sufficiently explored andf rapidly 
extended. We have already about 21 million wells in 
actual use in this country irrigating an area well over 
13 million acres. In those areas where knowledge o 1 
sub-soil water is reasonably complete the sinking ol 
open masoniy wells and tul^e-wells fitted with power- 
driven pumps should claim ,our first priority. Sir 
William Stampe, Irrigation Adviser to the Government 
of India,*in an address given in 1944, pointed out that 
an increase of somg 2 million acres could be effected 
>within a period of three years by tube-well feeders, 
(even under war-time conditions), and, further, that an 
improvement of the existing canal system by better 
distribution of wu4er and by reducfhg percolation losses 
could secure an increase of 15 per ceQt on the existing 
canal irrigated areas. Pending the development ol 
electrical ■jJbwer, suitable mechanical devices will have 
% to be organised*for lifting water, since this is the main 
problem of successful irrigation from sub-soil water. 
Conditions arising out of the war, such as delay in 
securing materials *amk machinery, inadequacy of 
technical personnel and so on should not now hold up 
progress in the same manner as in the few year# past. 
On life contrary, the end of the war should now place 
at our disposal a vast mechanical equipment which 
could be immediately turned to fruitful employment, 
especially for the de-silling of deielict tanks, the sink¬ 
ing of new t.anks and wells, and the construction of 
drainage diiches. In the alluvial lands of Bengal, so 
often frequented by floods which leave on their trail 
the evils of water-logging, the construction and 
improvement of drainage system with the aid oL*’ , *“** 
equipments are immediate possibilities. As for those 
areas when* rainfall is precarious bill, is sometimes 
received in heavy falls of short durations, the twin 
problems of soil erosion and irrigation can he effectively 
solved by contour bunding and tenaciug. Home experts 
are agreed that tin area of at least 5 million acres of 
marginal land alone—those Extensive areas oil the desert 
fringe which are cultivated perhaps only one year in 
every lour or five and which never appear satisfactorily 
in statistics—can l>e brought under cultivation w'ithin 
a period of five years by the extension of contour bund¬ 
ing and other methods of increasing water storage and 
drainage. If all these; shqrt-term possibilities in the 
sphere of irrigation are put together it is not. at all 
beyond the bounds of practicability to attain the imme¬ 
diate target of 6 lakh tons of additional cereal produc¬ 
tion on the basis of 1 lb. of grain per day per adult 
which the. annual increase of population by 5'million 
demands. 




SISTERS OF THE SPINNING WHEEL 

Bt devendra satyarthi 


“Em woman's tfittnp&ny he keeps, yet a thordhgh saint 
is he : swift &b Wind hr he, yet the hero never steps 
forward: to the entire world he supplies dothea, yet 
himself ever 'unclothed he lor/ks: behold his hve 
heads, brother,,and his single good hand” 1 —thus the 
CharkhSt, or the spinning-wheel, is described in ar old 
Punjabi riddle. Uninterruptedly for well over thousands 
of years the spinning-wheel has been linked up with 
human life. ‘"Centuries' ago," says Sarojini Naidu, 
“poets used the simile of the spinning-wheel and the 
weaver’s loom for the destiny of life, the Fatfes spinning 
and weaving out man’s destiny.”* f 

The first spinning-wheel was made by God, says ar 
old proverb of the Punjab. Man is compared to the 
spinning-wheel. Shaitan da charkha, or the Devil’s 
spinning-wheel is a‘ common nickname for a cunuing 
fetha-w. t ' 

Punjabi women have always spun. The spinning- 
wheels inlaid, with ivory have been celebrated in their 
ancient folklore. Their carpenters stilKknow the art. ot 
malting beautifully carved spinning-wheels. The bride 
in this land of five rivers still expects to get a Shieham- 
wood spinning-wheel inlaid with bi'ass wires ; the sandal¬ 
wood spinning-wheel, worthy of a princess, is,‘'of 
course, beyond the scope of the dowry she receives 
from her father. A poor man’s daughter, obviously, can 
only get one made of the Kikar-v/ood, or not even that. 

In my village, the words of the old Punjabi couplet 
still echo in the hearts of the peasants : 

Mora lai( chall charkha othe, 

Ve jitthe lore hal vagde. 

Cany my spinning-wheel there 
O, where your ploughs are tilling. 

*“ —-You are naturally reminded of 

“When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman?” 

As ancient as the cotton cultivation, the spinning- 
wheel has a history behind it. 

Ever since I can remember, the singing voice of the 
sisters of the spinning-whefel has been running in my 
veins like a pulse beating. I look back to the spinning- 
bees held at our house when I was young. 

Spinning with iny mother was a thing of art and 
beauty, as it is even today. Jatto, our family midwife, 
who gave herself airs of holiness with her forehead 
horizontally wrinkled, joined only occasionally. Daya- 
wanti, who often wore a 'clove-coloured veil, was a 
young thing, slender-waisted and sleepy-eyed ; alive 
with rhythm, her whole body seemed to quiver like a 
string when she sang. Savitri, a cousin of mine, would 
not sing ; -she was markedly quiet and M^donna-likc. 
Punjabo, looked charming when she smiled, she was an 
artist out and out. and her songs were much in demand, 
fMwg ii came curling up through her memory Nihalo, 
with her round fajee and her gold tooth, was never seen 
laughing. Bhagwanti, who had gold beads round her 
neck, was gifted with a genius for melody, she* dang 

1. Sada teemian da sang karda jati pher vi poora, 
Pavan stria n chai hai usd/i, pair na chukkda aoora > 
Sare jagg noon leers deve, apon rainhdh, nanga, 
Panj nr* tude vekho bhai, hattha ikko changa . 

2. From a publio speech at Madras.— The Hindu, 
December a, 1988. 


softly. Warm with life-blood and tradition, the spinning- 
songs; mostly sung in chorus, seemed to absorb every¬ 
thing. i 

Again and again I was attracted by the picturesque 
scene. There was a great bond between the spinning- 
bee and myself. I .listened to the songs for sheer joy oi 
music. The wheels had been there ; and songs, echoing 
from house to house-with ail their soulfulness, were 
impregnated with the rhythm of spinning, at once 
elemental and ancient. .1 shall always remember what 
Dayawanti once told me : “In my dreams the spinning- 
wheeJ fcalkfj! with me : ‘I was made by Visvakarma, the 
divine artist, every heart I approach with creeping 
footsteps ; wherever I go, I give work ; I breathe the 
air of songs : Life is God’s gift, I tell the women, and 
that tbpy should spin as God span life : men do not 
want me ; I am the beloved of women’.’'* 

draw songs from my heart as I draw yam," 
mother would say, “sitting at the wheel I become a new 
womatf. Sometime the spindle goes wrong but I cau 
soon mend h/aud that too, I do accompanied by some 
tune thatvaeems to hang on my lips. Long live the 
spinning-wheel, I say, when it moves rightly." 

Pitched in a lower key, Dayawanti would sing of 
the sun, the moon, and the stars : 

With every turn of the spinning-wheel, 

I wink at the, store. 

Or 

My dreams of the moon I distribute, 

Take them if you care. 

Nihalo’s favourite song was : 

Listen to me, 0 sun, listen to me, 0 moon, 

Tears roll down my eyes : 

The whole world enjoys, 

But I spin my sorrows. 

A simple couplet often reveals the spirit of the 
sisters of the spinning-wheel. Poignant similes and 
metaphors run like a crimson thread through the wide 
range of physical symbols. 

The Tiinjan, as the spinning-bee is called in the 
Punjab, always makes a happy picture; Tim young, 
unmarried girls, the brides, and women of every age, 
all sit together at their wheels. Room is made for every 
spinner. They all imbibe the spirit of competitidh. 
They all lift their voices together and sing. It seems 
spinning has never been independent of the song. With 
its subtle excitement, the task of spinning goes on with 
the spontaneous, unrestrained music of the songs, 'lne 
young girls make a feast of colours, jet-black, sombre- 
red, yellow-blue, rose-pink and green. Such pictureeque- 
ness 1 Sweh dark-eyed dreamy types f The young brides, 
with their hennaed fingers, bond their veiled heads over 
their spindles ; their dresses are silk and brocade, some 

3. Compare Mahatma Gandhi’s note, Swaraj through 
Women : ‘Since the beginning of time there hag been a 
division of labour between men and women. Adam wove 
and Eve span. The distinction persists to the present 
day. Men spinners aite an exception .... experience shows 
that spinning will remain woman’s speciality. I believe* 
there is a good reason behind the experience. Spinning is 
essentially a slow and comparatively silent Rrocess. 
Woman is the embodiment of sacrifice . . . equality 
of sexes does not mean equality of occupation/'— 
Harifan, Deoember 2, 1982. % 
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d&W^tifully embroidered, Mothers forget their worries ‘Rainy days are pleasant. Cotton gets automatically 
in .this happy company. moist for'fine spinning. In every* thunder, in every 

Jtoby time may be fined for the spinning-bee, say shower of •rain, in every downpour,, the spinners hear 
house selected for it* Of course each rjpinOer likes t to a song. “If. I am a spinner, I can sspin even on a broken 
give a party at herplace, for she thinks, that the spin- spinning-wheel’™ repeats every one of them. But*‘as a 
ning-bee, ever under the protection of the gods, adds 000 k I spoil the com ; apd as a spinner I turn cotton 
to the spirit of friendship and peace of mind. jnto wick-like yarn 31 is a proverb which when put into 

Hie winter is good for spinning, they say. An a]l-day the mouth of a good-for-nothing woman, is mjtc to 
spinning-bee called Ctwri Charuonga, 1 is easier on a t h e whole spinning-bee burst with laughter, 

short winter day. After the daybreak, they ussemble 
inside a room and spin till sunset ; at noon they get 
their meal from their homes and they know that it 
ohould be soon taken. An oil-lamp is kept burning all 
the day if the room is dark. Every spinner returns 
from the spinning-bee with over half a poundiof cotton ( 
turned into fine yain. Mothers and brides hurry away 
as soon as the spinning is over, but most of the young, 
unmarried girls insist upon going out only after sunset; 
if the spinning is over before the appointed Uou», they 
indulge in some native indoor game. 

Another winter spinning-bee is tile uJl-aight 
jag rata! This begins at about 10 p.m. after the other 
household work is well over, and it continues till* next « 
morning. The night being longer than the, day, they 
can have more output of yam than what thuyafcirn out 
iu the all-day Chai Charunga. Some e«ll„it Rat Katlnni.' 

Cold is bitter. But spinners have learnt to be enduring. 

Often fire is kept in an iron-pot in the centre. They 
have woollen blankets. What fear has winter for a 
spinning-bee ? says a Punjabi prowrb, 7 They have some 
home-made sweet or fried com, maize, gram or wheat, 
in the small reed-baskets ; from time to time they eat, 
not so mud. for hunger as for driving away sleep from 
1 heir eyes. Even the spinning-wheel laughs at the 
napping spinner in thy spinning-bee.® Songs continue. 

The spinning-wheels wavble. The dawn wears away. The 
• rays of the morning sun fall on the spinners’ faces. All 
hurry up to finish off the remaining cotton. 

Summer is less liked by the sisters of the spinning- 



wheel. Hot winds make the cotton coarse, thty say. 

Water is sprinkled in a basket in which are placed 
the Poonian, or rolls of the carded cotton which become 
moist and make fine spinning easier. The sittings of the 
spinning-bee during summer days are held in some a>ry 
room, or under the shade of a tree in the compound ; 
and at night they prefer a roof but also like the^tars, 
esptjpially the constellations and the pole star, to watch 
over them, and the moon, particularly when full, to 
serve as their lamp. Once I heard the spinners singing : 

Rise, 0 moon, and give us light. 

Counting the stars, 1 passed the night. 

Lo! there appears the moon, ye. sisters, 

There appears the moon* 


4. Chin means sparrow. Charoonga is an obscure 
word for baby-sparrow. The spinning-b«e is so called 
for the spinners are expected to be so busy in their 
task as to have no time even to see sparrows. 

&. Jagrata means vigil, the Hindustani, ‘Ratjaga’. 

9. Srafoag throughout night. - '• 

\ 7; JVn^nw noort he dttr pah da 7 * 

* r fi. '-Qharkbt vi house usie. jo tinjah de inch oonghe. 

% Charh Ve 'chanvcm to har raushni, tare gindian 
*' ■ . rat vihaee ; 

• ; Atify vehko charm charhi «i bhmnoli, auk 

’ . ’ vekho mam chtuhia* 

(la '<. e-songs, the mood, is often an emblem of the 
befoyed ; and the countless stars stand for hours Of 

* separation). . • v 


Devendm Satyarthi has devoted twenty years of 
his life to the single-minded ideal of collecting for 
India the rich treasures of her folk-songs. The pre¬ 
sent article forms a chapter of his forthcoming 
book “Meet My People". 


The-placing of the spinners’ rolls of carded cotton 
in a common basket, is essential. It is generally done 
before the commencement of the spinning-bee. One ot 
the women is selected. She first places a set of four or 
five cotton-rolls taken out of her own reed-basket, on 
the palm of her left hand, and as she receives similar 
seta from everybody she places them crosswise over 
her own. This group of cotton-roll sols is then placed 
in the common basket. She gathers a second, a third 
set and so on* in the same order and places them in the 
basket. She will distribute them os work goes on. so 
that every girl receives her own set every time, lhc 
sets from the common basket are distributed only when 
the distributor herself has spun her set* No sonas are 
sung while the cotton-rolls are gathered in the basket. 


10. Je main ho mm kali, tan takkran nal m kati. 
Kati (from kattna to spin) is an obscure word for the 

spinners’; a. more frequent word being Kattanhan ot 
ZattamMli; Lakkran (lit. pieces of wood) in this 
rer b refers to the broken spinning-wheel. • 

11. Annon harm kabannan, kapahan 
Literally it means, .“With com 

mfctan T turn into wicka.’ • ... \, «■ stW’ 



& THE MODERN REVIEW? FOR $Ul% 


Shy At first* I JttWiy-married bride vrouki *&oh 
thaw ia the spimdnw-bee: 1 remember having seen a 
bride who tjbdee piece of yam to a virgin* spinner's 
wheel and iaid : Je *i»eer piyara khol dfi, ft khaiam 
psparo tor de ; io., if your brother ia deer to you then 
Untie it, if your husband m i a dear to you then 
break it. It w*a a proverbial saying. The girl knew the 
joke «?j§sH, To untie the easily breakable yam piece was 
a hard game, yet she had to try to show that her 
brother was dearer to her. But rite duly Succeeded i u 
breaking the thread* t ahU the whole spinning-bee burst 
With laughter, saying : ‘No harm, she loves bet husband.’ 

“Spinning-'eongB are clever enough, my* eon," once 
an*bld peasant mother told me, "they remain hidden 
from me while my hand is away from the handle „oi 
the spinning-wheel." It reminded me of the words oi a 
Kashmiri boatman who said : "The tunes of my boat- 
songs will certainly fall flat, if Imping without actually 
playing my heart-shaped paddle.” • t 

. Work songs, all over .the world, thow an obvious, 
psychological connection between tunes and the tables 
of manual labour; they are hardily be severed from 
the efforts and movements they were invented to fit. 
I noticed in various parts of India how difficult it was 
to collect the songs of toiUfrcan villagers while they 
were away frdm their work. Some of them would* sing 
voluntarily, but they would often fail to produce the 
genuine music of their songs of toil. Back *at their 
taek, their songs would rush out correctly. 

In districts scores of miles apart, variants of the 
same songs may be heard. Old songs live in the 
mommy. But the spinners continue to make attempts 


at new songs. *■ h 

Words oi new songs sometime appear to fit a tune 
badly. The singers soon smooth out the erudity. Women 
wjfro would make new songs always have the richest 
treasuiy of old songs at their finger-tips. They worship 
the genius of the old singers. 

All the songs arc not about the wheel. No doubt 
the spinners here and there return to the music of the 
wheel itself. Here is a beautiful song, sung to a signifi¬ 
cantly melodious tune: ' 


“Ghoov ghcon, O my spinning-wheel, 

Should I spin the red roll of carded cotton or not ?’’ 
“Spin, girl, Spin." 


“Far-off is my father-in-law’s place, 
Should I live there or not ?" 

“Live, girl, live.” 


Another «m| it addressed to the Vtfi» 

though, unlike the spinning-wheel it keep* ribttfc.21 * 
red, it will always i be red, the so loo as it is tittied Iff 
bridas and all men and women. The mother arid the 
mother-in-law am things apart, as the following wont 
portrays; 

I spin, X spin a fine, fine thread, 0 my bridal veB, 

My mother-in-law, my mother-m-law sent me a * 

bridal basket, 

O my bridal veil, 

I opened it, I opened it on a dark night, 0 my 

bridal veil, 

From inside came out, from inside came out a° * 
♦ black serpent, 

O my bridal veil, 

I threw it, I threw it across the river, 0 my bridal veil. 

I spin, I spin a long, long thread, O my bridal veil, 
My mother, my mother sent me a bridal bosket, 0 my 
• bridal weil, 

I opened it, I opened it on a moonlit night, O my 

• • bridal veil, 

From inside came out the Nautakha necklace, 0 my 

• . bridal veil, 

I pul it nn/T put it on endearingly, O my bridal veil. 

W^fls are inseparable from music. They seem to 
fly on the wings of the melody, 

• The wheel may be of gold and silver, as the ancient 
folk-songs witness : 

# 

O my mother, ghoon,Mhoon, the spinning-wheel warbles! 
Mine is a spinning-wheel made of gold, 

Its axle made of sliver I procured. 

O my mother, ghoon, ghoon, the spinning-wheel warbles 1 
The thread that rotates the spindle is of silk, 
Beautifully I got it dyed. 

0 my mother, ghoon, ghoon, the spinning-wheel warbles! 

In some songs the spinners dream of the sandal¬ 
wood wheels. One of my pretty sisters-in-law, who 
passed away four years ago, gave me a gem of a folk¬ 
song : 

My spinning-wheel is of Kikar- wood, darling, 

Get me one of sandal, darling. 

Cotton I won’t spin any more, 

WoqJ I won’t spin any more, 

Get me silk for spinning, darling. 

My spinning-wheel is of Kikar-v/ood, darling, * 

Get me one of sandal, darling. 


"Long, long is my woe, 

Should I tell it or not ?” 

“Tell, girl, tell.” 

“My husband is a minor, 

Should 1 stay with him or not ?" • 

“Stay, girl, stay.” 

“Ghoon ghoon, 0 my spinning-wheel, 

Should I spin the red roll of carded oottdh or not 
"Spin, girl, “spin." 

The sad girl talks to her spinning-wheel. Pri3iaps 
none else is ready to share the deep sorrow with her. 
She is not a rebel, not at all. She must wait till her 
minor husband is a youth. The spinning*wheel symbol¬ 
ises the guardian angel. She puts her own voice in the 
mouth of riie spibning-wheefl. She bears with everything 
as she leanJ&to spin even the rough cotton into fine 
thread, Her woe mingles with her duty. 


The spinners seem to think little and dream much. 
“When goddesses lived on the earth they always pre¬ 
ferred spinning-wheels made of sweet-smelling sandaft- 
woojJ ; Saraswati always span silk, while others took to 
cotton ; and daily they held their spinning-bees’’—an 
old Brahmin woman once told me, and she meant it. 

The spinning-songs, in which every-day life is 
viewed through the veil imposed by the singers, evoke 
the poetry of life, ever projecting beautiful pictures. 

Some of the couplets, each of them mostly com¬ 
plete in itself, are highly symbolical. Borne are purely 
impressionistic. The windy freshness of their thytbmie 
tunes belongs to the mfim of the Giddho da&oe. fre¬ 
quent references to spinning in some of them seem to 
show their origin in th i spinning-bees. Ia the Qiddhct, 
thevouplets are pfttogued. as Nihalo’s song, addressed to 
the sun and the moon, shbws. The pariqdue has-actually 
no limit, it may run into many h4«|f. But the spinners, 



SISTERS OF THE SPINNING WHEEL 


; often rarely take to the prologuedpiecee. They-. like 
to sing tiie ample couplets, and as regards music, it » 
'KJttfetMaljy the same as is found in th effiddha dance; 
freedomistaketi in order to adapt then} "to the rhythm 
of spinning, . * 

Here are three prologucd. pieces. They are sung 
by brides aod gale : 

My mother gave me a spinning-wheel, 

Inlaid with gold nails. 

0 mother, I think of you, 

Whenever I see my spinning-^heel. 

JMy fpinning-wheel is made of kikar, 

Get me one of the shieham-wood, 

How heavily it moves, 

Thirty-six times has broken the thread that Rotates 

the wheel. 

All the girls have come after the spinning, 

I cannot spin any longer, 

My spinning-wheel is a nasty creature, ' , 

O it, won’t let the innocent girl go to sleep. 

O at home, my daughter, you never feel ^iappy, * 
Outside you ever go to spin : 

On the left hip you carry the spinning-wheel ; 

The unusual thread you spin. 

O you look so awfully cross, ^ 

Whenever your husband comes to fetch you. ^ 

The whole range of simple couplets emerges from 
Jiving poetry. 

My love is a sugar candy— . « 

Sweetly he talks to me. 

My love is a sandal tree— 

I am satisfied with the scent. 

My love is a cypress ‘plant— 

I begged and got from God. 

Alas, I shall have to leave the full spinning-bee, 

Here comes the strong man’s but lock-cart. 

My friendships of the spinning-bee— 

O I remembered them in my bridal bullock-cart. 

Let’s go to give farewell to our friend, 

Spinning we do almost everyday. 

Leave the spinning-wheel, remove your seat., 

Your parents all right will give you dowry. * 

0 samet-drivers, the camels have gone to Lahore, 
Lonely I feel while spinning, pray, ask my husband 

to come home. 

Your drunkard son, O widow, 

Q he broke the axle of my spinning-wheel. 

All the night you searched and scajched 
I hid myself in the spinning-bee. 

9 

Overhearing the„eoho of the Bpinning-wbecl, 

Hie ascetic came down from the mountain. 


music that keeps up the words of a BoH fresh mid 
thrilling ;• its lilt glorifies the, isolated themes. 

Hie Bali is noted for extempore variations. The 
gifted spipner, it would seem, adds’ a dew piece every 
now and then to the floating rtfeerve. Every new,, com¬ 
poser would try to put the best emotion and lyrical 
impulse. The whole spinning-bee shares tbe joy of a 
new couplet and soon it echoes through the ,whoiti 
neighbourhood. The free arrangement of the lines aKows 
ample scope to alter a few words and to put in a new 
idea. Passing from mouth to, mouth, as observations 
show, the new couplets acquire tbeir traditional charac¬ 
ter like old folk-songs. 

Some are worthless as poetry. But some are remark¬ 
able both for their meaning and for feeing. Turning 
from subject to subject, the Boli-makers sometimes 
catch hold of a charming picture. It is only when they 
explore deep emqtijjns that the poetic genius gleams 
'like the flashing of a shield.’ ^ 

'Before a score of couplets have bcOn sung, a spin¬ 
ner has tnaqy more in her‘head. So says the bidding 
Bu’i-ohampion with deliberate modesty : * 

* Bohan da pui barmh ditin, 

Melhon jogg jitlia na jave. 

* - 

, With Boli songs I may build a bridge ; 

But I cannot outshine the whole world. 

Outwardly she strikes a note of humility. But she 
is a mine of songs. Her aspiration is to know many 
more, so as to outnumber the bricks used in building 
a. bridge. 

KaUni is a small recd-basket for the carded cotton 
rolls and balls of yam. The spinner makes it berseit 
giving it an ornate lid. As fancy inspires her she believes 
that little Kattrri is acquainted with ptJems and the 
spinning-wheel has learnt the singing of couplets : 

My Kattni recites poems, 

My spinning-wheel sings the couplets. 

Hearken, ye stars, 

My spinning-wheel sings the couplets. 

My Kattni recites poems. 

Tiie moon looks at it #teal!thiiy. 

A girl begs that the youth should kill a peacock 
to supply her with quills to make a beautifud Kattni, 
but he refuses to oblige her : 

Go and kill a peacock for me., my love, 

A new KaUni I wish to make. 

I won’t sinfully kill the peacock : 

Of reeds you must make your Kattni. 

This youth may still show his love ; he does so in 
his own way while she sits in the spinning-bee. It makes 
her inquire with a blush : 


They do not necessarily rhyme together, nor are 
both always lines of a oouplet of the same length. The 
prologue of a Giddha couplet, however, is beautifully 
rhymed. The first line of each couplet in the prologue 
*ifl free as inuthp chief couplet; the second line of each 
ot the group keeps up the rhyme, balancing tip one in 
the second line of the chief -couplet, 

’*/ A couplet of this type, $rologu$d or simple, is 
eaped From the depths of the heart comes the 

‘ ^ c ei .i.Mia w s-Hin ■ ■ f l . 1 m 

literally, the plural is 


• 1 ^AjBatfmeuui {speech’ 



Which clever youth threw the pebble ? 

It came right inside my Kattni. 

The spinner sings freely. Like the girls and brides 
everywhere, they sing of love, again and again : 

In my dream, I embraced him; 

1 opened my eyes mid saw him not. 

#' 

The sand of your fresh foot-print, t .< 

Agajn and again I pick up and put to my 

The moon rises daily , . , •, './h: 

Without my love it u»uL ^ ' - 



w 
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'■ A dust-cloud fill* my sight: 

My love's figure J see no more, 

. Twenty fetters came from you : , v 

T£e one about your coming you never wrote. 

’■ *• , s ‘ 

is formed on the berry trees ; 

Not yet came the lord»of my heart. 
I^vencouplets arc simple and outrageously frank. 
They often run into a series making a significant scroll. 
Love-match is rare. A girl always parries a boy after 
her parents’ will, and she is expected to make a good 
Wife. Wedded love provides no inspiration for love- 
poetry. The twilight of romance is a necessity. The 
"dnnker of fresh milk,” the sweetheart of tBe goatherds, 
cofnes again and again : < «. 

0 drinker of fresh milk, 

Layers of oream are seen now on your bosom. 
Or 

You’ll tear a son like a Widp ,of curd, 

**■ 0 drinker of fresh milk. 

* 

The bride at honeymoon is a reguJaj theme ; it is 
sung everywhere : 

i 

With the edge of her veil she fanned out the 

earthen lamp. 

With the twinkle of her ‘eye she talked to me. 
Another heroine is Banto that now figures as a type 
of beauty. Her head is likened to a jungle, her face 
symbolises the moon, and her waist reminds us of a 
leopardess. 

The love-tick girl cannot spin. She invokes gods 
for blessings ; she is so sure of their nearness. But they 
do not seem to help her. 

The couplets have a large family. Like the spinners 
themselves, they exchange side-glances. Some are anti- 
phonal. They even lead to criticism of life, bearing a 
progressive satire on contemporary society. 

The longer songs give full pictures. They are more 
popular with the eldeitly"women who take pride in their 
long-winded music. Redolent of the ancient spirit of 
the spinning-bee, they arc essential : 

Brothers Shed Tears 

The dark shiaham, mother, the dark shisham. 

Of the dark shistham I got the spinning-wheel made. 
For it my merchant, father liberally paid,— 

Who got it ready, mother, 0 who got it made ? 

I took it from the shop and placed in the yard 
Pepple thought the yard is filled with light. 

I took it from there and placed inside 
People thought the lamp whs burning bright, 

I took it from there and placed on the roof 
People thought the crescent moon had risen. 

I took it from there and placed in the street 
Wnjrir Khan was daisied as he passed by. 

Don’t you fear. Wasir Khan, don't you,fear, brother, 
This spinning-wheel has spun your turban. 

The two supports of the wheel are of the 

, Kaw-wood made, 

Having bid audieu to sisters, brothers shed tears. 

Mother and Daughter 
Mother, cook the ckulaee leaves, 

Pray jrend them first, in tiny; pieces,, 

Mother, make it delicious with a seer of butter, 
Whenever your daughter comes from the •spinning-bee. 

Daughter, bring your spinning-wheel here, 

Mother and daughter will spin together. ' 

Mother, you*are old and I am young, 

We cannot null on toaether. 


Daughter, your kingly father will .hear, 1 ?.«»;> 

0 where aid you pick up this falling out ? 

Mother, sisters of the, spinning-wheel all > fall out, 

I too picked it in, their company, ' 

Mother, you yourseflf bring my spinning-wheel, . . ' 
Sisters of the spinning-wheel will not give my seat. 
Mother, you yourself bring my seat, 

Sisters of the spinning-wheel will not give my basket. 

Mother, you yourself bring my basket, 

Sisters of the spinning-wheel will not leave me. 

The Dark Cloud 

From the east came the dark cloud, • * 

From the west came the cruel raum. 

Who’ll help my rolls of carded cotton ? 

Who'll help my spinning-wheel ? 

My brother’s wife will help my rolls of carded cotton, 
My brother will help my spinning-wheel, 

Her plaited tresses got wet, • 

His cheque wrapper got wet. 

e 

Where will her plaited tresses dry up ? 

Where will his cheque wrapper dry up ? 

Her plaited ’tresses will dry in the palace. 

His cheque wrapper will dry up in the garden. 

• Song of the Bride 

The first time the family-messenger came to take me, 
What the hell do I care, with him I will not go : 

I can’t lift my veil, 

I can’t trail my tioatf, 

I can’t tread my path, 

O family-messenger, yes, O family-messenger, 

The family-messenger is a perfect fool, 

He picks up a quarrel, 

I cry for justice,— 

I will not go, I will not go, 1 will not go. 

The second time my husband's younger brother 

came to take me 

What, the hell do I care, with him I will not. go : 

I can’t lift my veil, 

I can’t trail my scarf, 

I can’t tread my path, 

Husband’s younger brother, yes, O husband’s 

younger brother 

He is my heart’s darling, 

A miDor, yet a thorough passionate fellow,— 

I will not go. I will not go, I will not go. 

The thjrd time my husband’s elder brother came' to 

take me, 

What the hefll do 1 care, with him I will not go : 

1 can’t lift my veil, 

I can’t trail my scarf, 

I can’t tread my path, 

My husband’s elder brother, yes, O my husband’s 
• elder brother, 

Under the ted he goes— 

The preserver of my veil,— 

I will not go, I will not go, 1 will not go. 

The fourth time my father-in-law came to take me, 
What the hell] do I care, with him I will not go : 

1 can’t lift my veil, 

I can’t trail my scarf, • 

I can’t tread my path, 

My father-in-law, yes, O my father-in-law, 

He is a peevish fellow, 

An old man, yet alU the.%nore jealous,-- , 

I will not go, I will not go, 1 wfll not go. 

The fifth time my fcuifcand himself came to t&e tape, 

O rlotwiA flotif.lt Vn*v» iviiiwl i.k* .DM/iOMr 
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I .could lift my veil, 

I could trail my scarf, 

I could tread my path,. 

My husband, yes, 0 my husband, fc“ 

My heart’s master , is he',— v * ^ 

I go, I go, I go. . 1 4 

Th» Song of Lachhj 
Aha, where Lachhi washes her face, 

There a sandal grows—where Lachhi washes her face. 
Aha, Lachhi asks the girls," 

What coloured veil suits a fair complexion—Lachhi 
., , ,, , asks the girls. 

Aha, truly said the girls, 

»A vail that’s black suits a fair complexion—truly 

said the girls. 

The Song oj the Bride, originally a daqpc-song, is 
adapted to the rhythm of I he spinuing-whcel. The Song 
a] Laflhhi is again a dunce-song, toned down in the 
spinniug-bee ; the original three couplets do not hide 
themselves even in the rearranged pattern. , 

“The veil is «, woman's life history. It is her mis¬ 
chief as a y oung girl. The red \cil of the bride contains 
all her tenderness, her shyness and hey passion. The 
veil of the matron is at once oue with her dignity and 
her self-respect. The white veil of the widow is her 
Bhroud and her barrier from the bitter worid. Her 
nature, her character are written upon it more surely 
than upon the lines of her hand. Without it she would 
be no longer hersc'lf, but a bare tree shorn of the glory 
of leaves.” 1 * 

Through their songs the sister% of the spinning- 
wheel express their joy and sorrow, hope and despair, 
anger and fear. The old songs seem to pulsate with 
new blood in every geneintion. 

That the spinning-bee has lost its old hold on the 
countrywomen is a sad commentary on an age of 
turmoil we are passing through. Must, the machine 
take away the spinning-wheel ? The young bride re¬ 
members tier mother, but surely she does not remember 
by heart, the whole stock of her mother's songs—songs 
that her mother inherited from her own gr si‘-grand- 
mot her. 

Years ago, in a letter addressed to Anand K. 
Coomaraswamy. a lover of folk-songs disetisspd the loss 
of craft-songs in England : “What is to me most 
tragic, however, is the thought, nay. the conviction 
that for every old song found, there must be tWb or 
thrge dost, utterly and irrevocably. We notice this parti¬ 
cularly in the songs of the crafts. There are many 
records of songs of crafts having been in existence, but 
the songs themselves are no more to be found. It is 
machinery and industrialism that has destroyed them 
and Wo notice that wherever machinery and industrial¬ 
ism has come more recently, there do more of the old 
Bongs still survive. That is why in agriculture wo, have 
the largest, collection of existing songs. In smithing. 
Where there is still very little machinery—the Mack- 
smith, farrier, village smith, a good many still linger, 
but the songs of the weavers and the spinners are gone 
with the handlloom. as the songs of the potters have 
gone with the hand-wheel, and all those others where 
a man could sing peacefully in the job of his work. 
What woulld you have ? You simply cannot sing when 
.you have belts of machinery whirling aloud oyer your 
.head and 5,000 other people forking with you- . . . i 
am confinced that it is only in old societies that have 

..». —~— ----—;-— a 

15, Ffeda Bedi, "In Praise of the .T)«P*tta*,f! The 
Tribune., Lahore, A ^une 7, 1043. 


bean untouched by industrialism, that the real connect¬ 
ing link is still to be found between music and handi- 
. craft, just as it is between bandicyaft and other things 
of a eomjhunad purpose.' 1 * -> 

The spinning-bee is now breaking up in the Punjab 
villages. Old spinning-songs are fast disappearing. 

Will it not be a rich compensation to preserve on 
phonographic records the songs of the. sisters of the 
spinning-wheel ? 

The spinning metaphor is eternal. The poet of the 
Vedas asked his gods ‘ to spin put the ancient thread. ’ 
He sang again and again : “As /nthers' they have sei 
t'heir heritage on earth, as a thread continuously spun 
out.’ 15 Rich in detail, the picture of the young hus¬ 
band wearing on the. first,/day of the marriage -'the 
garment made by the bride, as seen in the Atharva- 
Voda, looks very significant. Is not the ancient tradi¬ 
tion still alive in India everywhere in one . form or 
other ? During the iirst year of her (Hay st her father- 
in-law's, the bride, in Orissa, especially in Sambalpur 
district, would do no other work than spinning. Assam 
is equally proud ol the .spinning-wheel and the hand- 
tloom. And in tks Punjab, it was only natural that 
Hussain, the Sufi poet (1535-1503 A.D.) should com¬ 
pare his soul to a girl, who remained unmarried because 
she ailed 1o prepare f&r her trousseau the yam which, 
after the ancient tradition, she had to spin herself. As 
the husband adored the young wife who brought dowry, 
hand-spun and country-made, so God liked the Sufi who 
died with a good account of Karma. 

Freely I go to the. countryside and come back 
every time with scores of old and new songs. Freely i 
ask the spinners to raise thieir voine. in a rich chorus. 
Freely I tell them of the “glorious tomorrow*' when 
ilife will be worth living, and new songs will outnumber 
the new balls of yarn. 

“You want songs,” said a blushing young maiden, 
as 1 approached a spinning-bee in a remote village, 
“why not join us in our bee ? You will have, plenty 
and to spare by the evening.” 

So insatiable is my thirst for folk-songs that- 1 
decided to make a fool of myself and sat down in the 
circle of bright, gay girls. 

The maiden, who hail inetted me. sang, burying her 
head iti her knees : 

If- you’ll marry, you old man. 

First get your beard shaved. 

Listen. I speak the truth, 

O von must, bring a gold palanquin. 

I saw through the joke. They all blushed. I did 
not. regret the happy occasion however, and rose from 
my seat, much uplifted. Then an old peasant, grand¬ 
mother appeared on (he scene. She asked me sharply : 
“But why don't, you enquire about the growth of the 
eotton ?” 

I stood there silently. “We got very little cotton 
this year,” she went on saying, “and this year spinning- 
bees will be thin. Even the cotton plants fall sick like 
men and women and children, my son, and we can’t 
give them medicine.” This was her realism. Her songs 
were over. 

The sisters of the spinning-wheel joined the 
grandmother to laugh at me. “First toll us some way 
to save the old spinning-wheals from white ants," the 
maiden, who blushed no more, was saying, “and then 
enquire about our songs.” _ 

14. The Ceylon National Review, July 1906, pp- 

15. Rig-Veda. X, 50-6. 




iV Sravauabcl^ola bill, behind which stands the sixty-loot high monolith of Gomateswara, Guru of the Jains 

HINDUSTAN’S OLDEST MONOUTH 

Bt FAQIR MOHAMMED, mjla.s. (Bengal) 


Sravanabbugola has been defined by topographers as 
the ‘‘Mecca of the Jains.” This is a unique adjective 
which became Mysore’s copyright in 983 A.D., when 
Chamundaraya erected the colossal statue of Gomfttes- 
vara. In commemorating the workmanship of Aritto 
Nemi, this masterpiece celebrates the golden age of 
JainifBa in India. It is here that a student of Art gets as 
if a glimpse of the classical Egyptian monuments. But 
mpnolithieally, according to archaeologist Fergusson, 
the image of Gomatesvara is decidedly taller than any 
known statue of Rameses in Egypt. The artist, has 
sagaciously engraved a scale on the lotus-representing 
pedestal, to measure the height of the image, which, 
with the exclusion of its foundation stone, stands sixty 
feet high. 

. Both historically and aesthetically, this seat, of 
Jain culture has its telepathic . romance. A pilgrim 
surveying; round and round the sky-robed image, 
antomatic&Hy recalls the pageantry of the third century 
R>C.'-‘;Whea' the. great Mauryt® Emperor, Chandragupta 
the Firet. took an oath of complete renaheiation and 
settled in thi* port of Mysore, assn ascetic for the 
rest ; '• 

i . Tins Entobss FgNAHt® ' 

Carved out of fine-grained, light-pey frsjdtev > the 
image a a grand study- itt postal* A: 

surveyor's first conoeptiqp of ; fe Hi rigid,''teflfltay 


"attention" position. Due to the enormous stature of 
the statue, the topmost part of it has never been 
photographed satisfactorily so as to present a detailed 
study of the facial expression. The figure from top 
to bottom symbolises the meditative foood of the 
‘yatii during his prolonged penance to save the world. 
The rigidity of the upper extremity from the waist to 
the chin, betrays an endurance test of brcath-coiftrol. 
The lower extremity from the quadricepB to the ankles, 
is fairly relaxed. The face is a little elevated from the 
natural angle and has often led the student into con¬ 
fusion, concerning its objective of stare. 

Jain philosophy interprets it as the Guru’s stare 
at the struggling world, and a simultaneous appeal to 
the skies. The face resembles a full-orbed moon pith 
beautifully arching eyebrows and a medium-sised fore¬ 
head. The head is covered with extremely unruly h»r 
in spiral ringlets, which are often mistaken frma a 
distance for tiny spools of celluloid. The nose is glee¬ 
fully designed and the lips are tinctured with a light 
smile. The ears are very large, hanging dowufthe level 
of the chin. - ‘ • 

The figure, from the thighs upward, H ired from 
all support. And from the feet up id,.the th*gh% it hA 
been illustrated as. surrounded- by anthills (rest whiel. 
oreeb out-'serpents and, a green, leafy creep W ta^lips 
the legs and arms of Qomat*. The meeper «nbmcjng 
. &e sites, ends A the Bteepsia s bungh of fiowem. Some 
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iWriyon mad ‘coate&tttint’ in the fee* of the image. festivity is recorded in an inscription, dated 1398, which 
Othete who disagree with this view, affirm ‘spiritual read*: "Panditraye had it performed seven times.” 


4u^^dtU)iseeiUiy' as a staying emotion itti the face. But 
app'^wtiw'jthere seems to be jm*»W®dJor these contra. 
didtioB*,«ihOa the facial details anr#»it* accurate' 
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", In 1825, Maharaja Krisnnaraj Wadiyar 111 cele* 
bratad it with pageantry and the ceremahy wag repeated 
in 1871, 1887, 1909, 1925 and 1940. The feast ..takes 
place in the month of ‘Magha* or ‘Phalguna’ of the 
Hindu calendar. 

Ihe proceedings of the.pilgrimage are worth record¬ 
ing. One. full month preceding the ceremony is devoted 
to worship in congregations in all Jain temples in the 
vicinity of die statue. This is followed by ‘Pada-Fuja’ 
or, the worship at the feet of the great image. Boys 
and girls join their parents, priests and teachers m 
carrying brttss and earthenwaie pots. Facing the image, 
an area of forty square felt is spread with bright, 
yellow paddy, which accommodates about a thousand 
painted earthenware pots filled with holy water. Cocoa- 
nuts and mango leaves are the chief features of the 
occasion. » ■* . . 

•On a scaffold above the image, priests stand with 
pots filled with ghee, milk and other perfumed bever¬ 
ages. At a signal given by the Swamiji, the. contents of 
all these pots ar» poured over the head of Gomata in 
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The colossal arch-gate leading to the statue of 
Gomateswara in Sravanabolagola 

The eyes proclaim a reservoir of internal harmony 
and bliss plus a hope in the future of humanity. In 
the philosophic Jain conception, Gomata gases beyond 
the farthest line of horison, for the resurrection of the 
world, especially India, from misery. The artist has 
injected youth into the entire work and Gomata stands 
in the full romance of hi* youthful days. The first 
and the last impressions of a pilgrim’s gare at the 
image are that. Gomata appears to have completely 
inhaled the air of the vicinity and hag eveiy justifica¬ 
tion to be understood, in a Tope deep-breathing pose. 
This was Aritto Nemi’s ideal conception of Gometas- 
wani's penance before he outlined the diagram in 
granite. ® 

To-day, it lias become a real pleasure for the 
visitor ■ to measure and compare his height, by- 
standing close to the monolith. And the old Idea that 
"the cap falls down when we gaze at the summit oi 
B^.Wa8tmmetor Abbey** is sometimes repeated by the 

■tc^ogmpW., . 

* • 1 t "' ij ' J : 

' THU MAHA-MASTAKABHISHtJCA ' ! 

* Sravanabolagola is the rendezvous of Jains who 
own* from all over. India, once every, fourteen years, to 
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The sixty-foot statue of Sri Gomateswara in 
Sravanabelagola , 

_ multicoloured stream. This is ft mere prelim 


onoiBi ihO head of the image. This is the greatelC Jain bath and the spectacular bath takes place iu ri>i 
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The carliret celcbratfag of this renting on the carpet of paddy a*e 






Jain priests offering puja in JSravanabelagola on 
«»the Abhishcka Day which occurs once in, every 
_ fourteen years 

nil i i' 1 

marUrm from priests fills the air. In 
this final anointment, fifteen differen 
substances are used, tip., water, cocoa 
nut jseal, planUUns,- jaggery, gheO 
sugar, vhlmonds, poppy seeds 

milk, <fafctej;gandil, |§&ld'flowery aHve 
flowan .«Tw&-' fen*. Tbie las 
two fetidCs are mixed with nin 


A view of Jain architecture in the Sravanabelagola 
temple 


patiefp, of. precious : ^onee, . wjhfe 1 
ttre'- ; jjSb^'d(ced j .up in l|vrious spee 
by ^pm^Had other 'jpjjgrims stand 
ing.^.tibW-.fnijHjte;.. ■ •-;.** 

Finally, to Im&pn ' the origins 
beauty of the iraage, 1008 pots 
holy aisfer arft rained q&r the lfiono 
nth.'Tfeis ceremonious, (festival 
higher mfeensiVe and is ejjliaihfed t 
reach, %%»r&«xce^feag; 
was-^mvOy dohafedrby;;.i^tvjE^)p. 
n«ws :|p$ate gjp ■ 

tank an-'lfe#ite:'WBrt : i 1 '' 
ita';^pheedSngs' in 1W& : '*■' y‘\- 
Jti exclusive ..pjjgrhoag 

of tfei-Diga«tbara,sect ; ''‘;e|';JaaM i writ'• 

, 4vnl/4-' ,UtilVi w i waw ! 1 aA.. Alta m<m h 


hold hnidisni a# the inevitable aigft •»* w -. ?V •' ’ ' / i .. • * 

of spiritual perfection. It is on this E* 8 ”* 6 * Manages m tbe Sravanabelagola temple najrrtttihg the "gold 
Consideration that the statue of . W - » of Mauryan Empire,. * . 

Gomata. stands compfefehr nade. And according to the . is m tmnformity with the figure of Oomsta 

ullul DllfiSt, At +ha niiMMsWaa. 4a CM. . ^ .. « 


goldenpost 


Lj tf v aw wvwwawMft ,v *» tu vumwrwuy ww*a *o© ngure. ©j uomaia. 

wgn pjjest of the Digambsra sect, complete peaeaoeis The xi^d posture of the yaU pMim petfet 
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self*eoatrol, while the nudity decMuw complete runs* 
nation. 

Chandragupta Mauiya is believed tohave migrated 
from Petaliputra to Sravanabelegels, wh** he spent his 
old age with hie puru Bhadrabahd.A collection of five 
hundred inscriptions ranging from-600 A.D. till recent 
yean, proves that this place was sttomeefully ruled by 
Gangs, fUshtrakuta, Chahikya; Heysala, Vijayanagara 
and •Mysore rulers. Chamundaraya who erected the 
statue was the minister of the Ganga King, Raeha- 
malla IV. 

Tradition says that Bahubali is the dynastic, name 
•of Gomata who was the second, eon of the first Tirth- 
ankara Puruduva. Although he defeated his elder 
brother in the war of succession, he abdicated the 
kingdom in favour of his brother and retired 
into the woods, where he attained perfection as an 
ascetic. Bharata set up an image of his brother in North 
India- But as the statue was surrounded by serpents and 
was unfit for public worship, he set up a duplicate at 
Sravanabelagolu. It is quite probable that the. ijnage 
must have been curved out of a boulder prostrate on 
the spot, as it would,have been a task to catty a 
gigantic granite mass over the hill. Tradition concludes 
that Goinata. through his penance, burnt himself to 
death but the statement is not endorsed by mMory. 

The distance between the summit Rf the head and 
the downward end of the ear is ftj feet. The shoulders 
are gigantically broad and are not in proportion to the 


«*» of the bresstbooe. The waist is extremely delicate. 
Tbii is. a combination of tip shoulders of a Hercules 
and the Waist of an Apollo. The nipples are diminutive 
for a mighty breast. The lower limbs between the knee 
and the ankles are rgtber dwaffed. Though the .statue. 
is not in total agreement with the technique of sym¬ 
metry, it is stately and not lacking in command. 
Gomateswsra has gated over India for MS yeajs. But 
it is a baby compared with the statues of Rameses 
which have stared on the Nile for more than four 
thousand yean. It is much younger than the guardians 
of Abu Simbal, but is mote imposing, by virtue , of its 
commanding position on the hill overlooking the wide 
plain belovf. In spite of the ravages of $me and weather 
it retains its pristine Beauty* and is visible from afany 
miles. 

Just os a topographer is advised to see the Taj in 
moonlight, the best hour to appreciate the majesty of 
Gom&ta is in th<* "full moon, which lights up 1 its 
facial smile. Under the changing metro of the moon, 
the figure of Indra displays mystic beauty. Indra in the 
centre of the*pillared hall, is holding a ‘lcatasa’ (water- 
vessel) for anointing Gomata. The mellow moon 
makes the ‘kalasa’ blase and shimmer in varying 
degrees, sometimes harsh, sometimes passive. These 
lights and shades of mootflight supplement the charm 
that Gom&ta, is deprived of in sunshine. Gomatesvara 
at this moonlit hour is n poem in granite and p melody 
in solitude. 


SOUTH INDIAN BRONZES 

Their Real Significance 

By T. N. SRINIVASAN, ma. 


Or late, there seems to have been a very great demand 
from students of Indian Art and Art oonnoieseurs to 
collect as many of South Indian 
bronzes as possible, either for pur¬ 
poses of exhibition or as commo 
dities of a now-flourishing trade. 80 
much so, like “going places” for the 
dillottante, it has become a pleasant 
pastime for many to take a trip to 
the South with the hope of snatching 
a feV good specimens of the bronzes 
and «t the same time arranging with 
obliging newspapers to broadcast 
these ‘‘finds,” though in reality, they 
may be only a spurious imitation of 
an unavailable real one. It is the 
purpose of this short article to show 
that idols are not mere toys, that 
the i-tetfiples are hot more museums 
or repositories of artistic images and 
that the places of pilgrimages are 
not holiday resorts. 

Idol-worship has been in vogue in 
jmr country from time immemorial 
and has ever flayed a prominent 
part in our religious life. In the 
Ramayana, the Mahabhara>tij% the 
'Vishnu IKirana 'and other acknow¬ 
ledged old works, there are very 
, “any. references to idol-worship. 


In determining the constitution of the Cosmos, 
theistic schools of philosophers are agreed that there 
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Vishnu with consort*. A set of bronze images that must have owe 
received worship but now forms part of some art-coanoisseTWV* t 
‘ collection 
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are three a —M e* - lig hter Achit and /steam. TbftSe the 

mbe Prafeiti- a$ itfw. Ia 

whateverthe philosophers may ep«k.Qfthe 
ultimate resolution of *the three essences, the Parnm- 
atm* stands opt as an indissoluble factor,. a« it govern* 


'Bhe Arch* is th* easiest and most taag&leforai 

of m ni M toa- aod7tfc*^oa*vi»«bm**- 

sally r*tfmmfag». form* AMisut treatises Him Silpamtaa, 
Siliissar*, Stlpaaaograh*, Mayamata, Msnaeara and 
many mother works o$ .%» Hindu Iconography ate not 
m«r» secular scieooes or catalogues prepared for the 
twentieth century "ait hunter*” for their trade pur¬ 
poses. Rat they are essentially a science of iftHghaa and 
as such, it is a sacred science dealing with the location 
and structure of our temples, the form and constitution 
of our idols, the ceremony of installation and perpetua¬ 
tion of the spiritual magnetism in these centres. 

God’s manifestation in the idols is the essence of 
our religious worship though alien religionists may 
deride this .form of worship, perhaps due to their 
ignorance of the basic underlying significance of 
idolatry. To take an ordinary common-sense point of 
view, an idol represents or symbolises the Deity and 
even if* it did nothing more than that it need not be a 
subject of derision. It is a common practice prevalent 
in all countries and more so in countries claiming a 
very high order of civilisation,* to commemorate a hero 
of history, a patriot of politics or a seer of science by 
statue, wherein are best manifested the prominent 
features fc «f the hero. An equestrial statue in a coat oi 
arms represents, a great military hero, while an im¬ 
pressive statue in academical robes with a book m 
hand will easily indicate a great educationist. The 
unveiling of statues and their decorations form a 
regular jruja. If View? are appropriate to (he human 
heroes, may we not with considerable force claim for 
the divine statues a continuous puja, as knowledge of 
A - ■—* .v „ . . and reverence .to the deity form the essence of every 

Wlsawberams) of a South iXTmJK Potion of our existence. But the idols enshrined in the 
■Madras 1 holy places, of. worship are not mere symbols. Ihe 

initial object Of setting up images before us is no doubt 

th&- essence of the existence. 

Hence it is advantageous to know 
the various manifestations of the 
Paramatraan or the Parabrahman, 

They are five m number, viz v 
Pam, Vyuha, Vibhava, Harda. and 
Anha, 

The supreme being, as he is, 
when he is transcendent, beyonefc 
the Prakriti Mandala devoid of 
phendmenality is the Para. This 
form 4s accessible only to those 
ivho have attained Mukti or to 
(hose who never had the pangs of 
births, deaths, and rebirths. 

The Vyuha is likewise inacces¬ 
sible to us, as it is the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Parabrahman in to* 
apartment or laboratory Of his 
various Mictions of creation^ sus¬ 
tention and dissolution. The 
Pibhava form is accessible only 
■a the most blessed of the creation. 

Ct' itivtbe manifestation ‘ through 
he itarious Avataras and other 

ormi/irf visible appearaooe, *hen a personal contact to facilitate our meditation, to fix a definite 
vith the divine forftt is made possible. Then #e h*ve before us for copoentration when our thoughts ore,so* 
■he Harda or the Antaryami. God, being omnipresent concentrated ; they help dS in *a.lrieg tha thought* over * 
md tunnipenetrative, Be_is in us and yet, we gee IJHm to aneabject beyond and behind, the actual phenomenon 


Anautasayan-nnSti in MamOillapuram, one of the many marvellous pieoes 
of stone-carved images belonging to the Patlava age. 


not- This realisation of God’ in every Uttie aotTwiagsifand that is the noumenon thereof. ^ is 

oue to realise the Harda asoeet. . - aiatiem-and transportation exists hi % holy idols by \ 
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A typical South Indian Temple procession, showing the Deity being earned on a vahana (vehicle) 

with all its paraphernalia 


the Amsam of Ck>d, that, has been invoked both at the 
initial pratistha as well as the daily jmja of these idols 
made by the appropriate mantras. The chanting of 
tisse mantras concentrates in the image an amount oi 
spiritual magnetism and develops a form of super¬ 
human power in them. Hence we find that pratisthas 
made by those who have in themselves an Amsam or 
Avesam of God like Sri Sankara, Sri Ramanuja, Lord 
Gouranga, or Sri Ramakriahna bring in an imperishable 
and nver-growing magnetism. The Paramatman infuses 
his Amstt in such images and shrines in graded pro¬ 
portions and is ever present with us in that form. 

It is also to be noted that in some centres the 
, Paramatman make* a manifestation suo moto without 
*h initial invocation and that is known as Swayam 
Vyaktam or self-manifestation of God in an image. 
Tfte famous shrines at Tirupati, Srirangam, Conjee- 
veram, Badrinarayaa, Rameswaram, Kaai, Puri are 
among the many of such places, where the manifesta¬ 
tion of God ia voluntary. Though from one standpoint 
the shrike of even the least importance is an object 
of veneration lor its own religious efficacy yet in the 
determination of the relative religious objects to he 
the varying importance cannot be l<wt right 
.&i. There then are spread all over our country njamerou* 
some of which are of very recent origin, some 
olaerc still but whose installation are borne out by the 
StnaJapurahas or ions] chronicles describing their origin 

11 SStiSi? 1 * * bile Of an age but 


Eveiy shrine is a complete cosmic representation 
in itself coupled with all the factors of the spiritual 
realm and it* hierarchy as will be seen by the principal 
idol in the temple and the various Parivaradevatas 
stationed all round it within the respective Prakarams, 
the Dhwajastambam, Vimanami and the tower. Taking 
only the innermost power—the presiding deity of a 
shrine, there are five forms, which are named Dbruva- 
bera or the Immovable .Mula Vigraha, the Kautuka or 
the small idol used for archana and abhisheha (bath), 
the Balibera or the small idol that offers food to the 
subordinate entities, the Snapaaabevam which is con¬ 
stantly present in the temple and the Ubsavaberam or 
the medium-sited idol which is used for outward 
processions, festivals and decorations. According to the 
Vaikhanaaa Agaraa, there are five representations and 
as described at length that Vishnu in the Dhruva 
(fountain), Puhisha in the Kautuka (spirit), Satya in 
the Utaava (laws of God), Aohyuta in the Snapana 
(matter) and An&udha in the Bali (energy) arc the 
requisites for "a true Arche form of God. 

In the worship connected with most t>f the impor¬ 
tant shrines in South India, all the abovementioned five 
murtis are meditated as residing in the one principal 
beram and all the influence for good is derived princi¬ 
pally from them. Our minds and lives have to be 
moulded in all aspects from the influence exerted . i* 
every temple. Hence the Snapanabera, the BhqgajMWjj t 
the Balibera, and the Utsavabera appeal te-wJT 
loafer aspects of Ufe, trar., the bathing, 1 ' "riff. ■ 
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A view of the temple of* Sri Venkateswara at 
Tirupati, one of the temples in South India 
still held in very high veneration 

pleasure, the feeding or the world-sustenance add 
everyday pleasures of life like marriage, but each 


these is represented in a Divine form so m to dispel 
the vicious elements even in these lower pleasures and 
thus proceeding with us in our own aspects of lifd 'they 
take us all to the converging point of the Dhmvabera, 
whidh is the aspect of the Supreme. 

Archa form of images are of three kinds—the 
Chitra which represents the fully shaped idol, which we 
Bee in temples, answering all the dimensions required in 
the various descriptive analyses of Lakshana, the 
Chitrardha, which are half-relief image that we find on 
towen, Vimanams and pillars and the Chifabhasa, which 
are painting on the walls or canvas. The variations and 
gradations of these various aspects consist only in the 
extent of the Divine Amsam that orit imbibes in each 
centre and even here the faith of a worshipper it 
sufficiently wholesome aud potent can draw unto him¬ 
self the greatest power even in a smallest shrine. But 
the action and. reaction of the influence arc powerful 
and speedy • in the strongest centres of spiritual 
magnetism. , 


it may not be possible within the scope of this 
short article to go into the minutest details of the 
highly t acicntific nature of the South Indian Iconography 
and the agamic rituals connected with the worship and 
spiritual upkeep of these South Indian Bronxes. A 
meagre glimpse is given to show that, these images are 
not mere toys, intended by the ancient seers for deco¬ 
ration of the drawing rooms of the rich and the cup¬ 
boards of the museums and art galleries. So also true 
are the various places of pilgrimage, which are not 
week-end holiday resorts for the moneyed men to go 
the aD{ j gport themselves by seeing the palatini colonnades 
and the archaeological wonders there. 
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WORLD’S LONGEST HIGHWAY TO CONNECT ALL 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


As neighboring nations in the Western Hemisphere 
unroll new lengths of the broad concrete ribbon that 
is the Pan-American Highway, a construction, dream oi 
more than 21 years is becoming a reality. The highway, 
when completed, will stand as a monument to the 
co-operative spirit of its builders, since all the nations 
through which it passes had a hand in its construction. 

’ Historically the Pan-American Highway began m 
1024 when a group of engineers and construction men 
representing all the Americas assembled in Washington., 
IXC., to draft the constitution of the Pan-American 
Highway Confederation, one object of .which was to 
“study "the best ways and means to unite with 'one 
another the different national highway systems with a 
View to the establishment of a Pan-American Highway 
System.” Almost, overnight the conversation, stimulated 
by. the rapid growth-of-motor transportation during the 
iflSO's, f.tin»ed- on - the ideal of• one; longitudinal road 
cpHnec'tmg. the-; capitals 'df all. the Latin American 

cottnmeS” ; - •-.-■■■ - .^ 

lyoWjlhnknig'“piTOticaHy -all of the American nations 
from- Ah^khon "the ninth to Chile on tro.'SDutb .the 
^■mwiiy^already V *jf»ediBg: tb« : '.eepJioBwr jp&i 
y9$p$&ttt of t h<f. dwntrfes. tSupojj^s 


and is proyiding a means by which the nations, through 
an expected interchange of visitors who use the high¬ 
way can be linked more closely together in cultural 
relations. During the war, it was of inestimable value 
in accelerating the production and transportation of 
essential war materials and some foods and already has 
proved its high strategic value in the matter ot 
hemisphere security. 

When the German submarine menace, for example, . 
was at its worst off the Atlantic Coast of the Americas 
an^i the use of ships accordingly was curtailed for the 
importation of war materials from Latin America into 
the United States, the highway was called into service 
for overland .transportation. Ships at sea were routed 
to nearby ports from which their cargoes of war niate- 
rials, (ftsfec ajid other supplies were transferred to 
'trucks;-and; eeht along .on the highwa^. Because of the 
shortened iea routes thjg number Of. trips ‘for each, ship 
wag. maTgriglJy iaetogsed with the result’ that a ASf&eieCt 
cjuaptity >f i^p.i materials from Latin America reached 
destinatjonyi in the United. States. • 

IBabud.&IuwJno Facw-gwr ' 

V yDuring .-this .p^rjpd. t^lughWay seTtad: jftdiv&fes 

a inifitary trahspbftatihfi': ;$uipasei TSe.,jkort|fR p\ 


WORLD’S LONGEST HK3RWAY 


AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


skipping almost wiped-out the export markets for 
Central American fruits and reduced coffee exports to 
a mmtfnm n This disruption threatened to create 
further economic dislocation in Central and South 



The part of the Pan-American Highway within 
Central America as well as l|mt portion of the 
road which dies within the. Udited States and 
Canada. The Alaska Military Highway is shown 
in a dotted line 

American countries bv reducing employment. To fid 
this breach, the affected countries directed parts of their 
surplus labor into construction work on the highway 
and thus partially maintained employment while at the 
same time the highway construction went, forward. 

The U.S. Government has loaned money to various 
Latin-American countries to be used in construction ot 
the highway, and U.S. Army engineers to plan and 
supervise construction. Most of the road is already 
carrying traffic. While some 1,200 miles, principally in 
Mexico, Panama, Colombia and Ecuador, are not 
surfaced for all-weather driving, the highway is entirely 
completed from Fairbanks. Alaska, to a point 432 »miles 
south of Mexico City. 

“About three-quarters of the entire highway is now 
passable during all seasons of the year. The Inter- 
Ammiean section as the stretch from the southern U.S. 
border to Ecuador is called, is about half paved road, 
with another fourth surfaced for all-weather conditions. 
Of the 8,097 miles which lie in South America, from 
Panama to Chile and Argentina, one-quarter are pjved, 
one-half baVe all-weather surfaces, the remainder > s 
dry-weather surfaced and a small portion remains trail. 

Hie route of the Inter-American section begins at 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, across the international boun¬ 
dary line from Laredo, Texas. The*)ottgest stretch of 
surfaced road on this section extends from Laredo to 
El Portillo, Mexico. El Portillo is a little leas, than 409 

• miles spuih dT Mexico City. About 25 miles of this 
particular section have not been fully Wprpved, but 

•this is not a matter of much practical importance since 
•traffic nyiveB squth from MeX&o City to Matamoros by 
'■ Way of Puebla over .a route that ; is fpUy *im.ptWtii W»d 

• adds only 40 mQer of.additional.-travel' . . ; ■■ 


. The distapee from El Portillo to the Guatemalan 
border is. 614 miles, a good deal of which is under 
construction. Two isolated sections arc paved and 
steady progress is being ■ made on the uncompleted 
stretches, with the result that it appears probable that 
this section will be opened with' a paved or all-weather 
road for a short distant beyond Las Casas within a 
comparatively short time. This will leave one gap in 
the highway in Mexico—a difficult mountain section ot 
a little more than 150 miles on which it seems unlikely 
that an all-weather road can be completed within a year 
or two. „ , 

Two additional highway projects, not wholly a pact 
of the Pah-American Highway but. linked to' it, are 
under consideration or in progress. Hie first is an' all- 
Weather voad from Nogales, Arizona, near the Mexieo- 
U.S-. border down the Pacific Coast side of "Mexico to 
Guadalajara, a few miles west of Mexico City. It pro¬ 
vides direct copndeSkm with western U.S. routes run¬ 
ning through Los Angeles and San Francisco, California, 
and Seattle, Washington, to*join with the Alaska High¬ 
way from tbV United States to Alaska. 



The South American section of the Pan- 
American Highway which will join the capitals 
of all the American nations 


- • The-second is a highway-feriy route from the 
south-eastern state of Florida to Cuba by feny and 
fropi Cuba /igain by ferry to the easternmost point of 
the Mexican state of Yucatan. This route, if 

provide a abort. cHt.-from the Jk jjjp pfcJIlis 
board i»ip Mexico. ' - 
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Guatemala 1 , immediately south of Mexico, has 
completed the entire, stretch' of the highway, which lies 
within its bordlre and an all-weather-surfaced road now 
extends 600 miles froib Mexico to the ‘ El Salvador 
bohoukiy line. 



Th*e international bridge between the United States and Mexico at 
I.aredo, Texas, is the first of many international bridges on the route 
of the Pan-American Highway 


Oirt of the total length of the highway which ;#** 
in Costa Rica, only US miles consist of ^aived dr all- 
weather road. ’fo the northern section, hSUeh ’of the 
route is open for trawl only with difficulty tSnco 
several shoit sections are little more than trails. In the 
south nearly 126 miles is trail. 

The most difficult road construc¬ 
tion ever attempted anywhere »* 
involved in the 71-milo section 
hetween Cartago and San Isidro 
del General in Costa Rica. About 
one-third of this section runs 
along the top of the Talamanca 
mountain range, and a large part 
of it between 9,000 and 11,000 feet 
above sea level. The view from 
this section includes probably thf 
most stupendous conglomeration 
of high mountain peaks and ridges 
anywhere along the Inter-Ameri¬ 
can route. The Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans are both visible 
from the highway at many points. 

Hie major climb up this range 
begins about 125 miles inside the 
Costa Rican boundary, ascending 
some 4,000 feet in 25 miles to the 
country’s central plateau where 
its population of 64,000 is largely 
concentrated and where Costa 
Rica’s coffee is grown. Some 60 
miles beyond the beginning of the central plateau, tire 
route reaches San Jose, then goes up another 7.000 feet 
in 34 miles to Dead Men’s Pass, which is-nearly 11.000 
From the high point the road 


In El Salvador the highway is paved from the 
Guatemalan border to the city of San Miguel, and 
about "half the remaining distance to the Honduras 

border is suifaced for all-weather driving. The remainder, feet above sea level, 
is suitable for dry-weather 
travel. El Salvador is surfacing 
the dry-weather section under 
a co-operative agreement with 
the U.S. Public Roads Ad¬ 
ministration. 

A stretch across a narrow 
part of Honduras consists of 
three all-weather sections sepa¬ 
rated by two short sections of 
dry-weather road. These short 
sections are being widened and 
surfaced by the Honduras 
Highways Department under 
the supervision of the U.S 
Public Roads Administration. 

The entire, length of the 
highway which lies within 
Nicaragua is passable. A short 
stretch from the Honduras 
border is all-weather and the 
remainder dry-weather road. 

The next portion is trail and 
the remaining •distance to the 
Costa Rica boundary consists 
of all-weather road except for about 60 miles centering descends gradually to San Isidro del General; 
on Managua, the capital which is paved. The un- The first portion of the road in Panama, south pf * 
improved portion of the approved route over which the the Costa Rican border, is little more than trail, but 
highway will eventually run can, however, he bypassed from Volcan to Panama City fa paved or surfaced for* 
on sa all-weather road built by the U.S. Army as part all-weather travel for the remaining distance.* Below*, 
of its pioneer road construction operations; in Oentr*! the <6ty the improved rosd ends at the edge of the 
Amelias. almost impenetrableDarieajunghu ■ 



In a digged mountain section of Mexico, the Pan-American Highway 
. follows a roundabout course 



WORLD'S LONGEST HIGHWAY AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Thus, for a yew or two,- perhaps longer, motorist* 
along the highway will have to feriy from Panama to 
porta on either the Caribbean or the Pacific side $ 
Colombia. The juncture at the Panama-Celombia border 
j* the only one left in doubt along the entire , length. 
Colombia haa left a gap of sora# 40 miles to the 
Panamanian border to make possible a meeting place 
with Panama. 


road, and about 800 mile*, of all-weather toad, with a 
relatively fhort stretch of dry-weather road. 

Chile haa nearly 600 miles - of paved and all-weather 
road out of a total of 1,597 miles. Argentina's two 
routes—one southward fiom La Pas, the other east 
from Chile—aggregate more than 2,000 miles of which 
approximately 85 per cent is paved or 'all-weather 
surfaced. 



'Tiling American-made road machinery, road construction crews are 
shown ai, wo>-k in El Salvador, Central America 

In South America, the roud 


Uruguay’s section of the route 
from Buenos Aires to Rio de 
Janeiro bar 366 miles of pavement 
and alil-weather road, and Brazil 
has 655 miles of paved road. 

Point* where the highway will 
cross international boundaries have 
not been finally determined in alt 
cases. Wherever construction has 
progressed to a frontier there has 
generally been a. definite agree¬ 
ment between the ■> two countries 
as to t-hfe point of mossing. Com¬ 
mon frontier points have been 
established between Colombia and 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia and 
Argentina and Chile. The crossing 
between Ecuador and Peru may 
not be established until both 
countries are ready to build to the 
line since a choice of several 
routes, all difficult to construct, 
will have to be made. 

Complet ing the final links in the 
highway will entail highway 
engineering and construction work 
comparable to the work that was 


from the Panama border runs 
along the Pacific Coast through 
Colombia. Ecuador and Peru 
down to Vitor Peru, where it 
splits into two highways, one 
running east to La Paz, Bolivia 
and thence southeast to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, the other conti¬ 
nuing down the coast to Santiago, 

Chile, And then turning east to 
BueUbs Aires. The route through 
La Paz is 5,433 miles long, a 
slightly shorler distance than the 
route via Santiago. 

Secs in Eastbkn South 
America 

From Buenos Aire* it is possible 
in the dry season to drive north- 

• waid along the highway to Monte¬ 
video, Uruguay, and Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Of the portion of the highway 
which lies in Colombia, about 
three-quarters of the distance is 
all Veather road, and onfly 165 
miles is trail. All . of Ecuador’s 721 miles is paved or necessary in building the Alaska Highway from 
uJJ-weathen surfaced. • United States to Alaska through the • Dominjdn. 0'. • 

On the Pacific Coast route, about half of Peru’s Canada except that much of it will be done ’ 

1.666 miles is paved and the rest is all-weather road, temperatures instead of the sub-arctic tenW9ratriMiM 

• Oa # the La Pas roirie it bm nearly 800 mile* of paved Canada and Alaska, 



A finished section of the Pan-American Highway in the Central 
American republic of El Salvador 
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Like the Alaska Highway, the unfiiririi»d eeeticaie of-the 
Pan-American Highway present every variety of tengb 
engineering problem—driving a road through deep 
morasees, deep'forests and over mountains. Bridges 
must.be built over torrential and raging streams and 
rivers, roadways blasted out of the rides of mountains 
and materials for construction transported many miles 
to the points where they will be used. 

- Longest Road in the Would 

* 

From Fairbanks,.Alaska, to its southern terminus, 
the road when finished will cover a total distance of 
15,494 miles the longest road in the world, and will 
traverse 17 countries—Canada,, the. United Stales, 
Mexico, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, and Brazil, with spurs 
off the main highway leading into Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Venezuela and Argentina.* • 

Some of lire more important bridges on the Pan- 
American .Highway are remarkable examples of highway 
and bridge pngineering. All are of the newest and most 
modern design and all are well-planned as to loe.atiop. 
One of the most noteworthy, is the Puenta Cuseatlan 
Bridge in tire interior of El Salvador. This structure is 
the longest suspension bridge ifl Central America and 
spaps the Lempa River, the largest river flowing *into 
the Pacific Ocean between the Colorado River in the 
United Btutes and the tip of the South American 
continent. 

Because of the scarcity of proper materials, fabrica¬ 
tion equipment, and skilled labor in certain localities in 
Central America, a considerable portion of the material 
used ih bridge* construction came from the United 
States. In addition to the U.S. prefabricated parts used 
in construction of the railroad bridge on the Mexican- 
Guatemalan border, 93 prefabricated timber bridges and 
eight abandoned steel bridges were bought in the 

- :0 


United States and shipped to Central America by U.S* 
Army Engineer*. . 

Construction work on the spans was aided by a 
mission sent to Central America by (he U.S. sorest 
Service. Forestry experts went into the field and 
classified nearby available timber. The construction 
program, calling for the use of local materiails as far *» 
possible also led to the utilisation in Nicaragua of tufa 
rock of volcanic origin for arch culverts and bridge 
superstructures, abutments and piers where the rock 
deposits were available. 

A Highway for Peace 

The superstructure of two bridges in Honduras, 
one a three-span bridge over thp Cuaciiope River, are 
finished..The newest to be completed is the Goaseoran 
River bridge linking El Salvador and Honduras, a 
480-foot steel and concrete structure built to carry 
heavy trucks with loads of 27 Ions. 

Other important bridges cross the international 
boundaries of the United States and Mexico, Mexico 
and.Guatemala, Colombia and Venezuela, Colombia and 
Ecuador, and Brazil and Uruguay, while another is 
planned to join Brazil and Argentina across the Uruguay 
River. 

When the Pan-American Highway becomes an open 
tourist^lughway, what is now the “Good Neighbor 
policy” between the American nations will change into 
a more simple, friendly understanding between the 
peoples of the various countries. Pre-war travel between 
Mexico and the United States proved this and post-war 
tourists undoubtedly will extend this spirit up and down 
the entire length of the two great western continents. 
This unity already is expressed in the international 
bridges, linking one American nation to another in an 
unbroken chain. 

While in recent years the Pan-American Highway 
has been a strategic roadway for war, it will in the 
future be a strategic highway for peace.— VS1S. 


STEFAN ZWEIG 

Bt S. I. CLERK 


“Before parting from life of my free will and in my 
right mind I am impelled to fulfil a last obligation : to 
give heartfelt thanks to this wonderful land of Brazil 
whieh afforded me and my work such kind and hos¬ 
pitable repose. My love for the country increased from 
day to day, and nowhere else would I have preferred 
to build up a new existence, the world of my own 
language having dieappeai ed for me and my spirituaj 
home, Europe, having destroyed itself. • 

"But after one’s sixtieth year unusual powers are 
needed in order to make another wholly new beginning. 
Those that I possess have been exhausted by long years 
of homeless wandering. So I think it better to conclude 
in good time and in erect bearing a life in ’“which 
intellectual labour meant, the purest, joy and personal 
freedom the highest good on earth. 

“I salute ail my friends I May it be granted them 
yet to Hee the dawn after the long night.! I, all too 
impatient, go on before,”* 

Petiopolis, 22.11.1942 Stefan Zweig 


And so Stefan Zweig together with his t wife 
Elizabeth Charlotte Zweig committed suicide at Potro- 
polis, Brazil, on February 23, 1942, ending “a life iu 
which intellectual labour meant the purest joy and 
personal freedom, the highest good on earfh.” His was, 
in all probability, the unique distinction of being 
simultaneously, an Austrian, a Jew, an author, a human, 
ist *and a pacifist. This lather uncommon combination 
brought him a good deal of trouble at the hands of 
brutality and unreason personified in the recent dictator¬ 
ship of Geimany. Thrice he lost his home and had to 
start anew. 

Stefan Zweig was bora in 1881 when the Habsburgs 
were the monarchs of Vienna, the Golden Age of 
Security. While- in school, he began to take a very keen 
interest in theatre, literature and art. This was natural 
in the Vienna of those days when the cultural eventg 
in the city and ^neither, the military, nor the political 
nor Hie commercial events predominated in. the life of- 
the Individual and of the masses. Above all, he devoted 


* From publisher’s post-script to Stefan Zweig’sTVre World oj Yesterday, 
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Mm»elf to literature note than anything elae. At 
tovoueen he knew every poena of Baudelaire and Wait 
Whitman. He and hia achool friends, with the enthu¬ 
siasm * characteristic of youth, were fanuliar with 
authors and poeu such as Paul Valery, Stelan George, 
Hiike, etc., who were usually honoured by the puhlio 
and the savants ten years later. Obviously, all this 
devotion to the Muse of Literature was at the expense 
of sp.orts and physical training. He and most of his 
contemporaries at that time wore definitely contemp¬ 
tuous about throwing away their time in playing games 
or in training their physical bodies. 

Stelan Zweig is recognized today as a great Euro¬ 
pean, a historian, a psychologist, and a lover of man¬ 
kind. Piimarilyphuvvev er, he was an artist—an artist of 
words. And, here too, he excels as a biographer. His 
studies of Marie Antoinette, Mary Smait, L'astcllio, 
Casanova, Stendhal, Tolstoy, Balzac, Dickens, Dosloefi- 


aa average author has to invent, Casanova has actually 
lived. Noimady; artists can never experience what they 
imagine and men of action and men of pleasure cannot 
tell their stoues. Casanova is tfiost probably the unique 
exception. He tells us the • exciting - -story of his life 
without any moral restraints or ieais. He never had an 
inkling that he was destined to become famous* and 
hence his book is so interesting- Uiged by’absence of 
pleasures and by utter loneliness in his old age he 
writes his memoirs at Dux where he is libianan to 
Count Wttldstein. The writing of this book is Ins last, 
win at the gaming table. But lie departs bclore the caida 
are turned and never learns that is a winnei. Yet, 
winner he is, ‘for since he lived his life and wrote las 
story, no romancer and no thinker has invented a moie 
romantic tale thaji tha$ of luariife or fabled a stiangeiv 
personality than Casanova.” 11 He may be denounced as 
immoral or disavowed as an artist, but none can depuve 


sky, Holderlin, Jileist, Mielz-che, (to mention a lew) him of his immAbility. Cas 
singly prove this. He was an ardent student of personal- a man's vitality* mid nol 
itios and portraitures. These studies and his plays such whether he will lie jmmorta 
as Thersites or Jermiah also reveal anotliqr important morality is nothing, intensi 
characteristic of the author. He champions Erasmus*and While Casanova is vi'i 

not Luther, Mary Stuart and not Elizabeth, Caste 11 10 » , dest-rmtinn of hi« 

and not Calvin. His hero or boioine is one who succeeds portl 4 itlMe reaches a higher 

in the moial and the spiritual sense, not. one who - Tols(r . v a. t , lf 

suneeeds in the ordinary mundane way His studies hi h t ,„ VP ," an 4 ., f .jr-pnVnf 

differ from ordinary b.ographies becaifle lus “✓moral self-que.-tloumg. It 
different. lie is convinced that * it is only through tin f AnJ S|efau Zwci is holh , 


self-port.railure of a great artist that the genius of man- lli h of Tols!oy . Tol.-toy had n noimal peasant 
kind becomes comprehensible to eartbbound mortals. p]iy , ioKnolliy . 1( , s , H . ald | ( . te ' {tw m yi(1 i.h Was also 

Whet occupied Ins mind throughout his life was th 0 similar to that of any meiage Jtu.-.-ian peasant. "Rough- 
problem o! the spiritual superiorny of the vanquished, htwu like wood split, for firing are the cw.-sbeams of 
His plays such as Thirties and Jermiah pre-eminently the forehead .-inmounting the little windows, the Uny 


him of his immdi^ality. Casanova demonstrates that it 
is a man's vitality* and not charade? that detenniues 
whetiier he will lie .immortal or not. Witji immortality, 
morality is nothing, intensity all. 

While Casanova is satisfied with a more (though 
keen) description of his life, with Stendhal, sell- 
portraituie reaches a higher level, the psychological. It 
is with Tolstoy that ^self-contemplation attains its 
highest level and self-port rifiture m Ins case becomes a 
moral self-quc.-tloumg. It becomes ellnco-reygimv*. 
And Stefan Zweig is both original and brilliant in his 
biography of Tolstoy. Tolstoy had a noimal peasant 
physiognomy. Ills beaidhss face in youth Was abo 
similar to that of any average Ru.-.-i.tn peasant. "Rough- 
hew n like wood split, for firing are the crossbeams of 


deal with this. Jermiah is not a pacifist play. In it cves.*Tlie skin, like (lie outer surface of a watlfe-and- 
Stefan Zweig pm t rays the man who is denounced as a dab cottage, is of clay, is greasy-looking and lusterless, 
weakling in time of enthusiasm and temporary victory, j n the middle of the full quadrangle of the face, we see 
but. who. in the time of defeat, is the only one not only a nose with gaping, bestial nostrils, a nose that is broad 
to endure it, but, also |o master it. This thought of his !tIU | pu |,, y -, s d flattened bv a blow fiom a fist. Behind 
too makes his biographical studies really interesting. untidy vvi.-ps of hair piojeet misshapen, flapping ears. 

It is difficult, it not. impossible to deal in any detail Between the hollowed cheeks lies a thick-lipped, surly 
whatsoever with the innumerable books of the author. mouth. The general effect is luli.iimoniou* rugged, 
However, apart from his full-length biographical studies, ordinary, verging on the coarse . . . Tolstoy knew well 
mention may be made of a series of biographies he wrote enough Ilia I Ins counleuance was unph-asing . . . That 
under the general title of Master Builders : An was why he soon let the hair grow on lus face that his 


Attempt at the Typology of the Spirit. It consists ot n ,outh might be hidden behind a sable-mask—which 


three volumes : (1) Three Moslem : Balzuc, Dickens, 
Dostoeffsky ; (2) The Struggle with the Dnimon ' 

Holderlin. Kleist, Nietzsche ; (3) Adepts in Sclj- 
Portraiturc : Casanova, Stendhal, Tolstoy. As two fan¬ 
dom instances of Stefan Zweig’s supremacy of portrait 
sketches, we may take up Casanova and Tolstoy from 


only in old ago grew' silvered, and thereby venerable"* 
Oniv his eyes expressed the genius of the man. As 
Stefan Zweig quotes Gorky : “In his eyes, Tolstoy had 
a hundred eyes.” Almost magical and magnetic, “they 
could blaze in the topmost altitudes of the spiritual 
world, and could with equal success throw a search- 


his book Adepiss in Sdj-Portimtvre, “wherein he des- ]j R ht j,ito the darkest abysses of the soul.” 4 All things 
cribes Casanova, Stendhal and Tolstoy as ‘‘Ihe three wpr<> possible to these eyes ; only, being inactive was 
representatives of the ascending gradations of the as«no impossible for them. And with such eyes ever piercing 
creative function, self-portraiture.” the very heart? of truth, happiness is impossible for the 

Casanova a great writer ? His entire literary out- one w j l0 possesses them, 


put is the story of his own life. In it we have a naive 
self-portraiture, a simple rocoid of deeds and events 


Unlike most, of the men of letters and artists, Tols¬ 
toy had an extraordinary physique. Hia strong body 


with the least attempt to evaluate them or to study ^ hjm a]m0Rf rjRht to , his death. Even at eighty 
the actual working of the self. Only when the joys of he ponthwed his daily v ; KQrou , ^m^stic excretes. 


life became irrecoverable memories did Casanova 
. Venture to soil his fingers with ink. With him what is 
important is not the way in which he tells the story 
M his life, but the way in whigh he has lived it. What 


His sight remained unimpaired to the day of his death- 
So were his hearing and memory. As a matter of fact, 


1. Adepts in Self-Portraiture. 


2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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it was his own bear's strength that .Tolstoy feared most 
always and everywhere. He was almost panicky of the 
bestial unrestraint of the physical senses. , 

(Tolstoy's waitings are vividly teal. Reading him 
and only him* we might be convinced that art is & 
simple matter and that all writing is hardly anything 
mord than a faithful account of reality, an effortless 
transcription. However, whaf appears to be sketched 
freehand in broad and bold and clear outlines has reauy 
been achieved by very hard workmanship of u man who 
set to work painstakingly and diligently. Thus, for 
instance, seveu drafts were made of War and Peace 
before the final novel was ready. Every detail was 
thoroughly checked by references not only to the con¬ 
tents of public libraries, but also to letters and other 
- documents in private collections. Onpu his search for 
truth finished, he would strive for claiity. Here too the 
aim was perfection. At the same time, the toilsomeness 
of the process leaves no trace upon the finished product. 
Tolstoy’s prose Is timeless. His folktales, “Three Old 
Men”, “Does A Man Want Much Earn!"The lleafii 
Of Ivan Ilich And Polikoushka”, and “Linen-Measurer” 
may have been written a couple of thousand years 
before the invention of printing .or in the nineteenth 
or twentieth or thirtieth century, “for what finds ex¬ 
pression here is not the contemporary mind as voiced 
by Stendhal and Rou.-seau> and Dostoeffsky, but the 
primitive mind, which is changeless and i**rennial—th<\ 
terrestrial pneuma, the primal sentiment., primal anxiety, 
primal sense of loneliness, felt by man brought face to 
face with the infinite.” 0 

Tolstoy is not a man of the “higher” typo, nor 
are his qualities those of a. muse. They are ordinary 
qualities intensified. As compared with an average man 
his mind and senses work more vigorously. He ftieier 
ceases to be normal. Hence liis art is intelligible and 
absolutely human, and people hesitate to call him a 
genius. His books speak the language of naked truth 
and none other ; this is his limitation ; but they speak 
that language more perfectly than the books of any 
other imaginative writer, and this is his greatness. An 
incomparable recorder of truth, lie laeks the power of 
creative fancy. Also, liis cold and clear illumination 
brings little warmth to the heart. His books describe 
a world with no dreams*no illusions, no lies—“a world 
in which the only light, is relentless truth.’ • 

Turning upon himself; Tolstoy, a fanatical devotee 
of truth, is ruthless in knowing himself thoroughly. 
“But self-portraiture cannot be finished once and for 
all to attain the finality of objective woiks of art..’” 
And to get a true likeness we must study all his works, 
novels and tales and diaries and letters. He had a mania 
for self-revelation. His urge to self-observation begins 
with the dawn of consciousness and ends only on the 
death-bed at the age of eigldy-two. He was tenibty 
introspective. Instead of a formal autobiography, 
Tolstoy writes the most complete autobiographies in tile 
complex of his works. The novels and the tales contain 
perfectly recognizable portiaits of their author in every 
phase of his career Lieutenant Olenin in The Cos¬ 
sacks, Count. Besuhoff in IVar and Peace, Squiqc Levin in 
Anna Karenina, etc.,). Unlike other artists who usually 
present themselves to the public, in one impersonation 


5. 7b«f. 

6. Ibid. 
7 Ibid, 


(Stendhal as Fabrics, Gottfried Keller in Der Grans 
Heinrich, Joyce as Stephen Dedalus), Tolstoy presents 
himself to the public each decade in a new, appearance. 
This and his diaries and letters leave hardly an un¬ 
explored region in the vast extent of his existence. 

, It was when he was verging on fifty that Tolstoy 
suddenly turned away from art and towards religion. 
This was not abnormal. Only the intensity of the pro¬ 
cess was unusual. The process itself was merely the 
inevitable adaptation of the bodily organism Ur the 
approach of old age. He fails to solve the mystery of 
life. But as an artist, he projects his own need into 
humanity at large, thus universalizing it. He was unable 
to be a pious Christian, but he succeeded in projecting 
questing ego into the world announcing the teirible 
problems which assailed it so as to serve as warning 
and instruction for all munkind. As the basis of his 
doctrine, Tolstoy selected the text “Resist not evil," 
expanding it ‘Resist not evil by force.” Denunciation 
of force today by Gaudhiji or Rolland owes a direct 
inspiration to Tolstoy. By “evil’’ Tolstoy meant force. 
Force also jmplics possessions, owneiship and a desire 
to own more. Thus Tolstoy declared, ‘•Property is the 
root of all evil and all suffering.” Force is needed to 
acquire, increase and to protect properly. State and 
Church aid these activities diiectly. Tolstoy is thus an 
anarchist, and in this respect even Trotsky and Lenin 
have not, theoretically, advanced beyond him. Tolstoy’s 
books shook the Tsarist, the capitalist order of Russia 
to its very roots, just as Rousseau’s writings destroyed 
French monarchy. Tolstoy would have opposed Bol¬ 
sheviks’ methods! but he did smooth the way for the 
Russian revolution. 

To depict the archetypal man, “whose image 
(often recognizably enough) is hidden away within us 
all, to disclose his figure as clearly as possible and as 
completely as possible amid the complexities of our 
world : this was Tolstoy’s primary aim as writer, an 
aim that could never bo fully attained, and one that 
was all the more heroic for that. He was able to seek 
out and describe Everyman thanks to the unrivalled 
veracity of his senses.” 6 And not since Goethe has any 
imaginative author lieon as successful as Tolstoy in 
revealing himself and the archetypal man. “Tolstoy, the 
indefatigable worker is the embodiment of Everyman’s 
wilL, and Tolstoy, the incomparably sincere is the 
embodiment of Everyman’s search after knowledge and 
truth.”* 

Now that we have dealt with two casual instances 
of Stefan Zweig’s art of depicting personalities, we may 
consider his own method of work. He was an impatient 
and temperamental reader, and he believed the leaders 
of his own books to be similar to himself in this res¬ 
pect. Consequently, his own writings have no super¬ 
fluous descriptions or unnecessary minor details which 
bring failure to so many authors. Usually, he would 
have a number of drafts of his works before submitting 
the final work to the publishers. In the first draft he 
•would allow his pen to go ahead without the least 
possible check. However, his real work—that of rifting 
and condensing—'would begin no sooner a fair copy ol 
the first rough version of tihe final book would be 
ready. Unlike others who like to show off everything 
they know about a subject, he always aimed at know¬ 
's. Ibid“ 

9. Ibid . 
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ing more than what he gave out in his writing. This 
process of eliminating everything unnecessary would be 
repeated twice or thrice and in the end the process 
would become a sort of a chase for another sentence 
or even a word the absence of which would increase *the 
tempo without lessening the precision of the writing. 

Any study of the life and work of a person is in¬ 
complete so long as his interests and bobbies are not 
included in such a study. Beginning at the age ot 
fifteen, thanks to larger means and augmented passion, 
Stefan Zweig gradually succeeded in collecting manus¬ 
cripts of the greatest masters of all limes in their own 
iwndwjitiiyr He began by collecting merely famous 
autographsil/ffcr he went in for manuscripts the 
originals of works or fragments of works—'Which in a 
way help a person lo have a glimpse into the creative 
mrthod of some beloved master. Thou he went further. 
No more satisfied with having meiely manuscripts pages 
of g poet, or a composer, Iip began to represent each 
poet or a composer in his happiest creative moment, the 
one of the highest, achievement, i.c., searching # not 
merely for the manuscript of one of a poet’s poem, tor 
example, but of one of his most beautiful poem*nay 
if possible, ‘one of those poems which from the 
minute that the iiispiialion found its first earthly 
realization started on its way to eternity.'"* His*rollcc- 
tion contained among other things, a leaf from Leou-y 
nrdoV workbook, notes in mirror-writing for sketches \ 
Napoleon's order of the day to his soldiers at Itivoli ; 
a complete novel in proof sheets by Balzac ; a fiist. 
unknown version of Nietzclie’.s Boll* of Train dy ; a 
cantata by Baeh and the aria of Alecs to by Gluck and 
one by Handel. He was also interested in collecting 
evon the furniture of a great pepsin. Thus he writes 
in his autobiography. Tin World of Yesterday, that ho 
was able ‘‘to acquire all Hip remaining furniture irom 
Beethoven's room which had been auctioned off atier 
his death and bought by Privy Councillor Breuming.” 

What was the ultimate object of such specialized 
collection of manuscripts ? It. was not the sense of sheer 
possession that tempted him, lint the love of moulding 
a collection into a work of art. Ultimately, lie wanted 
to leave this entire collection to such an institution 
which would spend a fixed sum every year in order to 
further the collection in his own manner, thus making 
the collection a living organism. However, the events 
in Ijnrope upset his ideas and par! of his collection he 
sold, part he gave to the National Library of Vienna 
and Die rest, is almost untraceable today. After all, he 
well maintains. “My joy always lay in the act. of creat¬ 
ing, never in what had been created. So I do not lament, 
for what. I once owned ; for if we, driven and hunted 
in these times which are inimical to every art and 
every' collection, were put to it to learn a new art* it 
would be that, of parting from all that once had been 
our pride and our love.” 11 

10. The World of Yesterday. 

It. Ibid. 


Stefan Zwcig was of an emotional and artistic 
tcmperume.nt. He was profoundly distressed by the 
disorders of our times, and waft passionately anxious to 
pave the v*ay to a better world. He. deplored the fact 
that even though we have today infinitely surpassed 
our ancestors in technical and intellectual matter^ m " 
moral and humanitarian things, we are today worse 
than the most savage race of mankind. Wars without 
declaration of war. concentration camps, persecution, 
muss robbery, bombings of defenceless women end 
children—these and their likes have been our lot today. 
Like a few great, contemporaries qf his such as Freud, 
Yeats, Gorky, Joyce, Rilke, Toscanini, AnutoJo France, 
Romain RoHand, .Stefan Zwcig too typifies the truly 
great, Europe-- noj the Europe which bic-eds imperialists^, 
and fascists, but, the fill rope of Plato and Socrates, 
Lconaido and Garibaldi, Wagner and Beethoven, Rous¬ 
seau. Voltaire aih^TolsIoy. 

List, of books by Stefan Zwcig published in Eng¬ 
lish * . 

Verlaine : Critical biography. 1905. 

Emile Vefliacrrn ■ Critical biography. 1^10. 

Erstcs Erhbr,is : Four stories of childhood, 1911. 

Jenninh : Play, 1917. 

Drei Miistrr : Balzac. Dickens, Do.itoeffsky, 1920. 

Der Zwiiihj : Novelet t<^ 1920. 

Anyst : Novelet re. 1920, 

Jin main RoHand : Critical biography, 1921, - 

Die Anyen Des Ev'iyrn Binders Legend, W22. 

Amull : Novelette*. 1922. 

Der Kampf Mil Dcm Damon Holderlin, Kfo.ist, 
Nietzsche. 1925. 

Ben Jnnson's “Yolpone ": Play, 1920, 

Die Vnsichtbnre. Sammlmty : Episode, 1927. * 

Der FI Held liny : Episode. 1927. 

I er W'oruny Der Grjuhle : Three novelettes 1927. 

Sterns!melt n Dvr Mensehlu it : Ftvr historical 
minatures, 1927. 

Dr Diehl er litres Lein ns: Casanova, Stendhal, 
Tolstoy. 1928, 

Kleine t'hron k : Four sketches. 1929. 

Joseph Fonchc : Biography, 1929. 

Rahcl Reeldet Mil Got I : •Legend. 1930. 

Die Ifrilnny lhireli Den G< ist : Mesmor, Mary 
Baker Eddy. Fruid-Bingrapliy. 1931. 

Mane Antnincth : Biography, 1932. 

Triumph Und Trnyik Dcs Erasmus Von Rotterdam- 
Biography. 1934. 

Maria Slunrl : Biography. 1936. 

Castellio Ceceti Galvin : Biography. 1936. 

Der Beyrahenr Ie uehte-r : Legend. 1936. 

Benmeistrr De-r Writ : Biography, 1938. 

GesommtUr Erzahiunyrn : Fiction. 

Meydlan : Biography, 1938. 

Brasdien Land Der Zukunfl : Travel, 1941. 

.Imen'i/o : A Coniedv of Errors in Ilistorv, 1942. 

The WorlTI of Fori. Autobiography. 1942. 
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I 

The entire range of Anglo-Egyptiaa political relation* 
*bip is dominated by two geographical features of 
paramount importance, the Suez canal and the river 
Nile. The former cpnstitutee a vital artery of British 
Imperial communications ; the latter supplies the life¬ 
blood of Egypt’s existence. To Britain, the safety of 
the Middle East and particularly Egypt which lies 
athwart her communications to the Far East and 
Australia is essential. The present conciliatory attitude 
of Britain in respect of her policy ir the Levant and 
the Middle East*as evidenced by -htr withdrawal from 
Syria, the fonnal giant of independence to Trans- 
Jordan, and the seeming hostility to Jewish immi¬ 
gration into Palestine is a welcome prelude to the 
impending' Anglo-Egyptiun negotiations. 

Egypt is a mixture of read ion and progress, poverty 
and prosperity, of the East and West, of the ancient 


the British Army in Cairo exerts on her international 
politics and equilibrium, her foreign policy and 
sovereign status. The political agony of Egypt is likely 
to be prolonged until the day her aerial navigation and 
commerce assumes a preponderant influence. 

Egypt Versus the Arab Woju^r.' *■ 

Egypt lies in the centre of the Arab World, midway 
between 4 the colourful land of Morocco, the garden of 
North Africa, in the west and the ancient and pictures¬ 
que oil-land of Iraq in the cast, She is the premier 
State of Arabism politically, economically and culturally. 
She has a bigger population and her economic resources 
arc vastly^ superior to that of any other Arab 
State, Syria, Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Yemen 
or even Saudi-Arabia. Further, Egypt has an enterpris¬ 
ing and industrious population politically conscious and 
fully alive to its great and hoaiy past. The people ol 


and the modern. Physically dt ptimitos wilh life, activity nuwi t (ether Arab States, except perhaps thut, of the 
and colour in the Nile valley and delta and ‘looks, yoirng republic* of Syria and Lebanon, are still in their 
barrMt, monotonous and lifeless in the inhospitable mid Apolitical infancy, are strongly conservative in outlook 
scoicheti wastes of the Sahara and Nubia. Egypt enjoy s and are mostly nomads wandering about with their 
a unique position in the modern world being strategi- ‘ s bip of the desert.,’ the camel, and carrying on a little 
(•ally situated at the meeting point of two continents, hi dates, hides and textiles, which are directly 

Asia and Africa, as well as of the two seas, the ^e result of their geographical environment. Egypt has 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. She is outside Asia » powerful and influential pies* and the activities of da 


ao'd yet part'of it and is for all practical purposes an agitators and the student community aie well-known 
oriental country. and hardly need any reference. 


Tub Suez Canal and Egyit 

Egypt’s strategic position has been enormously 
magnified ever since the cutting of the isthmus ot 
Suez, that narrow neck of land which united Africa 
with Asia, and the opening of the great international 
highway, the Suez Canal—the product of the genius of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. The importance of the Suez 
waterway can scarcely t>be minimised for this great 
artery of trade has cut short enormously the distance 
between Western Europe an’d India and countries of 
the Far East, and Australia. Thanks to the Canal, Egypt 
has now attained a position of international importance. 
The Canal has brought, in its train both evils as well 
as benefits to Egypt. She now lies at the cross-road of 
the world's trans-oceanic and trans-continental com¬ 
merce. The proximity to this strategic highway has 
given Egypt great political and military significance 
for she commands and guards the Suez Canal and the 
routes leading thereto. Consequently she has been a 
prey to the clash of imperial interests. The British 
consider the Suez Canal as a vital link in the greatest 
sea route which connects the scattered parts of their 
Empire over which, they boast, the sun never sets and 
want to ensure its security bv retaining their militmy 
and political foothold in Egypt. To Britain, the 
security of Egypt and the Canal zone is a very vital 
concern which dominates her policy in the Near and 
Middle East. Egypt urges the evacuation of British 
troops not only on grounds of political prestige alone, 
as is commonly supposed, but also because of the 
iqtriguiof supervisory influent* which the present* of 


Egyptian Culture and Civilisation 

The land of the Pharaohs was the scat of a great 
and ancient civilisation and the massive pyramids, still 
one of tlm world's wonders, and the brooding sphinx 
bear testimony to its virile and fascinating past. The 
Egyptians knew the aits of agriculture, architecture, 
astronomy, etc., before any other people and their 
civilisation is very ancient and wonderful, dating 
back to at least 40 centuries before Christ. She is the 
chief seat of Koranic and Arab learning and the ancient 
and celebrated Univeisity of El Azhar and the modern 
University of El Faud are among the most impo-tant 
and influential in the Arab world. El Azhar especially is 
the seminary of Islamic culture, the glory of a thousand 
years, holding aloft the torch of Arab learning. 

The Arab League 

„ The above facte would make it clear that Egypt 
enjoys a unique and special position among the coun¬ 
tries of the Near and Middle East and there is no doubt 
that she is the leading state in the Arab world. Hence 
we witness the appearance of Egypt in the foreground 
of the Arab League, which is working for the formal 
federation of all the Arab States. The League represents 
upwards of 40 million people in the various countries 
of the Near and Middle East and has been formed 
with the object of safeguarding their common inteftats 
and independence. It is a new factor of great signi¬ 
ficance in international ^politics and under itq energetic 
Secoretary-General Assam Bey has become a force to 
reckon with in the politics and strategy of tbs Middle 
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sad Near East. Further, behind the Arab League is 
ranged Muslim opinion in other countries. The League’s 
anthSionist and anti-French feeling has been taken into 
account by Britain in determining her policy in the 
Levant and Palestine. • 

The Arab States have recognised the leadership ol 
Egypt in the League they have formed and Egyptians 
themselves know full well that considerable piestige 
would accrue to them for taking this interest in their 
common future. Even King Ibn Saud, the powerful and 
august ruler of Saudi Arabiu. in which are situated the 
holy places of Mecca and Medina, responds to the 
.call gf Arab brotherhood and is one of the gieulcst 
chainpioiuT'o^lio Arab federation. The necessity for 
Bueh a federation is obvious, for the Arab States 
situated as they are in the fertile oil-lands of the Near 
and Middle East are a prey to the conflicting ambitious 
of rival Powers and jealous impede lists who are 
always on the look-out for oil concessions, special 
privileges, spheres of influence and cxtra-tefcilouui 
rights, by whatever name vve may call ^i. Economic 
values take precedence over political values and flicre- 
foie progressive Arab politicians devote much thought 
on the economic and cultuial aspects of the. Arab 
federation, like removal of customs barriers and pa-s¬ 
port rest riel ions, the e-tsblir-hmenl of a •Uniterm 
educational svstem and type of learning. It is only, 
aftn such an economic and cultural basement, has berth 
laid, will it. be possible to gmgo the prospects of an 
enduring Aiab fediinhon or con I e<l era non. The coping 
stone of the scheme of Arab u?iii£ includes militny 
alliances between Arab Stair',-. 

The court pi of Aub unity i< not a now thing and 
Was always on the horizon ever since the liolv Piophot 
Muhammad united the Arabic—peaking peopVI "’it 11 
the message of 1,-lam, and was - imperfectly realised 
under the Ottoman Empire, In spite of seriom 
obstacles, internal and external, the Arab dream anil 
goal of unity have persisted through the centuries and 
have been partially achieved by the establishment oi 
the Arab League during the last War, though seemingly 
under British inspiration. The process, however, 
has been accelerated in recent, years by force 
of circumstances and dread of possible dangers 
like the Axis threat to the Middle East in the last 
war, etc. Nevertheless the League is a triumph of,Arab 
diplomacy, foresight and solidarity. It will be a still 
greffter triumph for the Arab peoples genius for orga¬ 
nisation, united endeavour and statesmanship if their 


Ptolemies, Romans, Saracens, Mamelukes and Otto* 
mans she .entered upon the nineteenth century exhausted 
and spent, with her learning .ant culture nearly 
extinguished. The foundations of the Hhcdivial dynasty 
was laid by an able Turk, Mohammed Ali who ruled 
from 1805-1849 and after his death Egypt again pfunged 
into a hotbed of misrule and corruption, Intrigue and 
financial chaos, which paved the way for the beginnings 
of European control. The Napoleonic occupation ot 
Egypt, though shortlived, had sowed the seeds of French 
influence in Egypt and the Middle East. The Suez Canal 
was opened in 1869 due to Frenafc enterprise. 
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Egypt and tffe Sudan 

The .puichase of the Khedive's shares in the Suez 
Canal Co., by the astute ‘Jew' Benjamin Disraeli, the 
famous Earl of Beacon-field, was a master-stroke. 
Ismail the Khedive is imported to have said, “This is 


defensive union becomes a reality in fact, and can the best investment for England and the worst one 
endure all possible trials and tribulations which it may for us.’’ As a- result of this transaction Britain came to 
have to face in the difficult times ahead. have a controlling interest in Egypt which further gave 

1 her the excuse for actively interfering in Egyptian 

Historical Background , politics. For a time co-operation between France and 

Though Egypt was a prey to European intrigue Britain was tried in Egypt, but compromise between 
and suffered from the dreadful effects and hampering ^-e two rival powers was found to be difficult and the 
influence of the vile -Capitulations’* and the most dual control, which incidentally was mining the coun- 
gatling fetters of internationalism, from which she Hy. cracked bpneath the weight ot a variety of reasons 
suffers «ven today, she now stands as a united and especially financial instability and misrule, the Anioi 
compact state, politically wide awake and fully alive rebellion and the fanatical Mahdist. revolt in the Sudan 
to her past, glory and future greatness. After The people were discontcnded and Colonel Ahmju 

Various vicissitudes of fortune under the Pharaohs, Arab! became their leader and virtual ruler 
A ... - country with the army at his back. The Arabi rebellion 

* * Concessions and privileges granted by the Khedive having been, ruthlessly suppressed British n^cmiancy 

.to Europeans washing to i-esiaeffand trade m the country, bedame an established fact in Egvpt ignoring 
They were grossly abused, and-they seriously retarded nominal suzerainty of the Turkish SuKan a - Vtrtual. 

Egyptian program. British protectorate was instituted over Egypt, - W* 
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Cromer and olhers.did the rest by ruling her with r an 
iron hand beneath the velvet glove. Peace and order 
was restored by {he, British, ‘‘the race against ban* 
kruptcy” was ir rensified and irrigation received atten¬ 
tion, though "education remained the Cinderella of the 
State,'’ wiseiably neglected. Other reforms introduced 
by the British include the suppression of the “three 
C’e”, corruption, the notorious corvee and the dreaded 
kourbash’. In spite of plenty of room for criticism, the 
fact remains that the British did something for the 
economic and social regeneration of Egypt. The Sudan 
was reconquered frqm the Mahdi and by the treaty ot 
1899 France made her exit from the Nile Valley for 
good and an Anglo-Egypfcian condominium was declared 
iQver the Sudan with Britain as the predominant 
power. “ , 

The Protectorate which was formally established 
over Egypt only in 1914 was aboMnnd after the 
termination of the War in 1922. '‘A new Egyptian 
constitution with a King, bicameral Parliament and 
Cabinet of Ministers was -promulgated and Egypt was 
declaied an ‘independent’ country. An Egyptian king¬ 
dom thus came into being under British tutelage jn 
which Ihc monarch exercised absolute powers and the 
theory that, the power vests in the King and Parliament 
was found to be a constitutionth fiction. This constitu¬ 
tional nd\ Mice did not satisfy the Egyptian nationu*li < -ts 
in the roust and the lot of the ‘fellaheen’, as the bulk 
of the hardworking agricultural population of Egypt, are 
called, remained as •pitiable as ever with lit tie hope of 
emancipation. Agitation therefore grew apace and iL wa s 
after many years of ceaseless struggle, confusion and 
tension that, the Anglo-Egyptiun ticaty of 1936 was 
signed.* which while recognising Egypt's independence 
provided for the retention of British forces in Egypt 
ostensibly for strategic purposes and to ensure imperial 
interests and eomenionily left the Condominium Agree, 
ment of 1891) over the Sudan severely, alone and un¬ 
disturbed. But bv the treaty Egypt, secured a measure 
of independence, integrity, international status and 
recognitiop. Her foreign policy and defence still conti¬ 
nued to be controlled by an alien power and the treaty 
was obviously a onesided affair. 

Ever since the Wafftists. the premier nationalist, 
party in Egypt under its leader Mustaplia Nuhas Pasha, 
the successor of the famous Zaghlul, concluded this 
treaty there has been continuous agitation for its revi¬ 
sion on the basis of equality and reciprocity and the 
recognition of Egypt’s predominant, interest in the 
Sudan which controls the headwaters of the Nile, the 
life-giving river of Egypt. The Egyptians want, to 
annul this onesided trpaly and do away with the special 
privileges of Britain and the establishment of a fully - 
sovereign Egyptian State. They are, therefore, clamour¬ 
ing for the withdrawal of British tioops from their sod. 
The British now seem to he and have been balancing 
the king, the vested interests and the so-called 
‘liberals,’ of whom Ismail Sidk.v the strong man is 
typical, against the forces of Egyptian nationalism 
which is ardently desirous of coming to a peaceful and 

Irrigation in Egypt 

The importance of irrigation to the prosperity of 
a eountry like Egypt where "the struggle for water” is 
•0 keen cannot be over-emphasized. It is one. of the 
nftjor concerns of the State, for the whole - of Egypt 


except the Nile Valley and Delta and a few oases forms 
part of the vast and rainless Sahara. The very life of 
Egypt depends on its irrigation. Irrigation is also most 
important in India where it is an insurance against 
drought and famine. The desert soil is intrinsically 
feitile and only needs water for sustenance of life end 
farming purposes. This is as true of Egypt as oi 
extensive areas in Sind and even of vast arid tracts in 
eastern Australia, notably in Queensland, where a 
marvellous transformation has been wrought by the 
construction of what are called Artesian wells. Under 
Mussolini the Italian colonists dug bore wells on the 
coast of Libya and the result was tha^ cxqplient 
orchards and farms came into existence, it is common 
knowledge that where there is sufficient supply of water 
in a desert either by natural springs or otherwise, fertile 
spots humming with activity occur which are called 
oases. There are a few such oases in Egypt like S-iwa, 
Farafaja, etc. The camel caravan rests under the shade 
of the date palm in the oasis after an arduous and 
fatigjiing jouirney under the burning sun and while 
quenching their thirst heartily thanks Allah for being 
at least so much kind and bountiful to them. The 
desert caravan sighs with immense relief and high glee 
at the sight of a genuine water spot., as most often 
they au* sadly disillusioned and cruelly disappointed 
-kv phantom lakes and ponds which lure them on and 
on to the unreal haze of the mirage—an interesting 
phenomenon frequently seen in the desert. 

In the case of Sind and Egypt huge irrigation 
projects, the famous Sukkur barrage in the former 
and the great Aswan barrage and other barrages, notably 
the one just below Cairo, in the latter have transformed 
tens of thousands of acres of and waste into flourish¬ 
ing agricultural land. The control of the flood waters 
of the Nile was really a stupendous problem. But 
modem engineering skill came to the rescue and by 
means of re-ervoirs especially the one at Aswan, 
opened in 1902, one of the greatest of the world's irri¬ 
gation enterprises, the turbulent, and colossal waters 
of the Nile have been controlled and diverted by 
means of channels and water-courses to irrigate the 
scorched wastes of Egypt. No wonder smiling wheat- 
lands and cotton-fields came into existence in place of 
the barren desert. Father Nile has showered his bounties 
on Egypt liberally and without its life-giving waters 
Egypt would have been a parched desert like the rest 
of Ibe Sahara. Lord Milner once said. ‘‘Egypt is a 
geographical expression is two things--the desert and 
the Nile.” It is in fact the gift of the great river. 

The Nile Valley and Delta 
Though the area of Egypt is over 350000 square 
miles the inhabited portion and the economically im¬ 
portant part is the valley of the Nile and its delta. The 
Nile valley stretches like a narrow ribbon a few miles 
wide on the average, from Khartoum in the Sudan to 
the delta. The delta is more spacious and is more than 
150 miles wide at the river’s mouth. The fertile and 
developed area of Egypt is only about 14000 sq. miles. 
Beyond a few miles on either side of the river, except 
where the land receives the benefits of irrigation, it js 
all a chaos of sand dunes, bare rocks and barren hills, 
with its cactus and mimosa thorn, over which the 
‘Khamsin’ exhibits its wild and boisterous fury. The 
Nile valley is eg very fertile that m ancient, times -it 
waaionsiderea as one- of the granaries of Imperial Rome 
and rival powers had fought for the- eom. of. Ugypfci' 
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Tbs Economy of Egypt 

The economic significance of the Nile valley and 
delta, and the importance of irrigation in Egyptian 
national economy has already been alhided to and 
stressed. Egypt is essentially an agricultural country 
and the Egyptians have always been great ogricultuHsta. 
The country is potentially rich and prosperous. Agri¬ 
culture is gaining more and more in importance with 
the expansion of irrigation and settled cultivation. The 
‘basin system’ of irrigation in vogue in Egypt a few 
decades ago lias now been supplanted hy ‘perennial' 
irrigation, thanks to modern engineering skill. The rich 
alluvial deposits and mincial matter brought down by 
the Nilc^fosaj^he Abyssinian highlands and equatorial 
Africa have cnSiired the fertility and wealth of Egypt. 
Wheat and barley are the main winter crops. Hire, 
sugarranc, maize, millets and fruits, chiefly dates are 
extensively cultivated. But the pivot round which the 
economy of Egypt turns is cotton. A great cotton '-rop 
is sained and Egyptian cotton is reputed to be <rf good 
quality being second only to tlmt of Sea Island cotton 
and far superior to the Indian variety an?! is in great 
demand. # 

Egypt, is deficient in her mineial wealth. She pos¬ 
sesses a little iron, oil, .salt, etc., but only a statewide 
mineral survey can reveal her actual resell ]cpj There 
is great scope for the development, of water power 
from the huge' iirigid ion projects which will bo essential’ 
in any scheme for the development of manufacturing 
industries. Small indu. -drier- especially in textiles, sugar 
refining, tobacco, leather-tanning,* da., lme grown up 
in recent yeais. The Egyptian pm t cry industry is one 
of the most important. There is great scope for the 
development of industries especially in textiles in the 
future. 

The resources of Egypt as yd unoxploilcd include 
tens of thousands of acres of arid but, potentially fertile 
tracts still awaiting irrigation and development. Another 
obvious potentiality is the Suez Canal, now controlled by 
a private Company in which the British Government 
holds the largest, number of shares bringing in a fat 
yearly dividend to the British Exchequer. The Com¬ 
pany's concession terminates in 1968 and if it. is not 
extended then the canal will become (lie property ot 
Egypt,. It. will be a welcome windfall hut. it may also 
bring in its train heavy responsibilities and compli¬ 
cations. The maritime powers of Europe especially 
Great Britain would, no doubt, press for the reduction 
of the heavy transit duties now in force and would insist 
on substantial guarantees 'providing for the defence 
and neutrality of the canal. From the strictly economic, 
point of view the unity of the Nile valley would seem 
to be necessary to' Egypt as her lack of raw materials, 
minerals, etc., can be made up to a considerable extent 
by the incorporation of the intrinsically rich Sudan. 
This aspect of the question is discussed elsewhere in 
this article. 

The People and Their Occupations 

The population of Egypt is about fourteen million 
of which about twelve million are Muhammedana, about 
% million Egyptian Christians, generally called Copts 
an& under a million Jews, Sudanese. Bedouins and other 
ftees of whom the vast majority are illiterate. The 
.population is congregated in tfie Nile valley and delta 
with which the whole economic life of. the count*? ia 
inseparably linked, If the desert region* be excluded the 


population of Egypt is very denae. The Muslim and the 
Copt live side by ride in peace and the savage in¬ 
tolerance .of the past has departed. The Muslim invokes 
the name of the Almighty in ’the Motaue, the Copt in 
the ChurGh, otherwise the two are- boldly distinguish 
able. In tihe villages especially *“the Crescent aiyl tty? ^ 
Cross, the Moaque and the Monastery have stood 
peacefully side by side ior many a long *y ea r.” The 
thin and wiry Bedouins, "the people of the tent,'* 
a nomadic race, dwell on the outskirts of the valley anj 
in the oasis of the desert to the west and east of the 
Nile, eking out a bate existence on their camels and 
dates. 4 . 

Life in the village is simple and almost primitive, 
though in the big cities of Cairo, the capital, Alexandria, 
the chief port, Fort, Jiuid, a great coaling station 
other places, the standaid of living of the inhabitants is 
far higher. Houses except in the big cities are mostly 
made of mm-dri^Uirieks. The condition of the ‘fellaheen’, 
who are the trqe Ascendants of the ‘ancient Egyptians, 
though unenviable is slowly but steadily improving. 
The Pashas and Sheiks or reactionary landlords, thu 
same type * as the Zemindars in India, retard 
tl>e economic emancipation of this down-trodden amt 
much exploited people through the centuries. Neverthe¬ 
less in spite of the conservatism of the Egyptian, 
Egynt is. not stationary But. changing, and those who 
think otherwise deceive themselves. 

The chief occupation of the people is agriculture. 

A good number are engaged in tiado and commerce, 
industries are slowly developing and are likely to become 
more and more important in the future. Egypt has a 
good railway system connecting Wadi Haifa and 
Assuan (Aswan) in the South with thcjiusv pnrts«g£d 
cities of the delta. A brisk trade is carried on between lh e 
Sudan and Egypt by the Nile steamer and by railway. 

II 

The Sudan and the Nile 

The Sudan or the Anglo-Kgyptian Sudan as it is 
called is of special significance to Egypt and I be 
Egyptian. The Sudan and Egypt lie contiguous to each 
other and are conterminous ami indivisible from the 
point of view of the Egyptian? Above all the life-giving 
river of Egypt., the Nile, Hows through the Sudan. 
Egyptian politicians miss no opportunity to emphasize 
the essential unity of the Nile valley. They assert that 
Egypt needs the Sudan and Sudan needs Egypt. Their 
concern is chiefly with the Nile waters, with their 
security and control in all circumstances. 

The Nile is one of the greatest and longest rivers 
in the world, which takes its rise from some of the 
fascinating lakes of equatorial Africa, especially the 
Victoria-Nyanza, the great. African inland sea and the 
picturesque kike Tsana perched amongst the lofty 
Abyssinian highlands, over which Emperor Hntle 
Selassie, the erstwhile refugee potentate in London, 
claims dominion. The Blue and W r hite Niles fed by 
other tributaries join together near Khartoum and 
flowing through the Sudan and Egypt empty into the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Nile is navigable except at a 
few points whore there are ‘cataracts' or rapids and 
here transhipment of cargoes is necessary, though of 
late this hindrance has been largely overcome by means 
of canals, etc. It is e great artery of inland commu¬ 
nication in Egypt and the Sudan and in spite of ' the 
competing railway*; it remains the more W MWWftW i 



;ths movers 

' Mmm of transport and numerous ateanien ply on its vegetation. It is rich in natural jwaouroea and raw 
waLeixaay xtx nod day out carrying produce to materials, especially 14 ter loreat wealth in the eqviA* 
fro^The difiereat towos on it* banks. tonal fowau. 01 the south, with its ebony, acacia, 

The Wueiaifae only source ol pure water for rain mahogany, bamboo, etc. The rich Savanna region ol 
leas higypt. Vif9ialjyit is the jugtuar vein* of Efcypt, the central Sudan contains enormous tracts 01 idrule 
jWi epic fl fcem s Of existence, The Nile quenches the arable land and excellent pastuie land. The greet north 
tbe parched sands of Egypt. Egypt without African Savanna or tropical grassland region which lies 

Jh® Nile is' inconceivable andr once this oruy souiee ol so uth of the hot desert of the Sahara and north of the 

fresh water supply is cut sue will soon be transformed equatorial region and extending fiom the Abyssinian 
into a veritable desert m spite of herself, and even the lughiands in the east to Gambia and Senegal m the 
vestiges of life will disappear from its soil. Father Nile wes t, is generally reieired to iu Geography books as the 
is, thereto)e, deaiest tq the Egyptian: it is the live- -Sudan.' But hero we are concerned only With the 
heart of Egypt. Control of the Sudan would giv e Egypt political entity called the Anglo-Egyptmn Sudan or 
control over the waters of the Nile. If a hostile power aanpjy with the Sudan* With the deveiopmentnf iiriga r 
in control of the Sudan diverts or prevents the tion und with an industrious and iarge^sb^ulation the 
-ow of the watery of this great* river, it would have Sudan ca^i become a great producer of lood-stuffa and 
calamitous rcpurcussions on Egypt immediately. ruw materials especially cotton, rubber, etc. Though 
Though such a contingency can never lensoiwbly be much of uorlhem Sudan is arid desert aud a large area 
presumed to oecur, its possibility format bo luled in southern Sudan marshy and covered with tropical 
out lor all time, and, in any case the natural apprehon- jungle, the vast stretches of fertile savanna lying 
aion and desite of the Egyptians as rogatds security between the two and well-suited to agriculture &nd 
of the Nile waters would- seem to deserve sympathy stocjc raising, is really a region of gveat promise. The 
and consideration. This factor must be borne in mind chief commercial crop is cotton aud it is grown exteu- 
*f any discussion and determination of the status pi sivelj. Millets, dates, maize, groundnuts and other food 
to® Sudan. crops are also produced. Theie aie thousands of acres 

Economic and Other Aspects of Unity that yield and thousands of acres more that will, when 

The acquisition of the potentially rich Sudan, property irrigated, yield valuable crops especially cot- 
whfchr'jiuiy for all practical purposes be considered asVJou. The Sudan possesses laige numbers of domestic 
the hinterland of Egypt, would go a long way in animals, namely, sheep aud cattle and there is an 
strengthening the economy and in tihe making of the abundance of wild game, such as the elephant., antelope, 
futuie industrial structure of Egypt. The industrial and giraffe, etc., in the puiklands of the savanna and in the 
economic development of Egypt would only be a tiopical forests, fu the semi-arid regions of northern 
matter of time if tire Sudan is added on to her.’ From and central Sudan sheep and eatlle rc-ating arc profit- 
thii rich region with its wealth of raw materials and able occupations. Sudan supplies much of the beet 
natural resources Egypt, would be vastly benefited? The cattle needed by Egypt. She is also a gient producer 
expanding needs of an industrial society can be met by of gum arable, ivory, hides and skins, ostrich feathers, 
a developed Sudan. It is clear, therefore, that, the cry etc. Copper, gold, salt and other mincials aie utilised, 
for the unity of the Nile valley is based on economic The Sudan is at present mainly a pastoral country 
considerations as well though, it is often a.-serted that while Egypt is primarily an agricultural country. The 
only the anxiety to ensure the safety of the Nile waters most fertile and well-walei ed area in the Sudan is the 
is the sole and compelling factor. region lyiug between the White and Blue Niles, thanks 

It is obvious that economic, political and military to the facilities afforded by the Sennar Dam across the 
considerations all play an important purt in the shaping Bine Nile. Cotton and food crops are produced by a 
of this demand. The unity of the Nile valley or contnol more or less settled African population who have come 
otter the Nile waters means in effect the union of the to appreciate the benefits of settled agriculture. Khar- 
Sudan with Egypt. Such a union would give great toum, the capital of the Sudan, has diiect communica- 
political prestige and importance to Egypt as she tion# with Cairo and Alexandria, a distance of about 
Would then become one of the biggest States of the 1,400 miles, by rail and river. Many railway lines have 
world. Her dominions would be so enormously extended been built lately in the Sudan in order to open up’ and 
as to make it a problem in the matter of defence. It exploit the country. 

may well prove a liability and strain on the Egyptian The Sudan is governed by a British Governor- 
State and Exchequer at this stage. But Egypt would General with his headquarters at Khartoum. The 
become one of the largest countries of the world and country is divided into fourteen provinces and each is 
her economic resources arc bound to be augmented administered by a British Commissioner who “has 
immensely, sooner or later. It will blither unite the practical ly a free hand” within his sphere of authority. 
Arabs of the Nile valley and the dense population of The Sudan which was the happy hunting ground of 
the Nile delta will have ample scope for expansion and Arab slave traders in the nineteenth century, first came 
development. One would sometimes pause and wonder under British influence in the second half of the nine- 
if the Egyptians are not really ambitious in claiming teonth century ; but was temporarily lost as a result 
such a vast ahd rich territory like the Sudan on the of the Mahdi rebellion. Maihdiain triumphed and the 
pretext of the security of the Nile waters. But fanatics killed Gordon, the Governor-General of the 
nevertheless, it is equally obvious Chat Egypt has a Sudan, and Egypt herself was seriously threatened. In 
better right to the Sudan than any other Power exeept 1898 Lord Kitchener retrieved British prestige by defeat 
the Sudanese themselves. ing the Mahdi’s successor in the decisive battle * of 

• Omdurman. It was a memorable battle for the Dervish 

Sudan A Promising Region army was a magnificent foroe—-superb in ita courage, 

. The most 'striking feature about the Sudan is that devotion to duty and contempt of death. Sven the 
H offers » variety of climate, soeneiy and natural heroic, almost reekfcm bravery oI the Demdfts in the 
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EGYPT AND UNITY OF THE NILE VALLEY 


face of a* ram of shot and shell from British rifles and 
funs was of no avail and Omdurman, the greatest 
nati.v$ city in Africa and capital of Mahdism fell to 
the victors and with it fell the short-lived Mahdi 
Umpire. Khartoum was entered and soon the Sudan lay 
prostrate. In this reconquest, of the Sudan Egyptian 
soldiers played a promiifcnt part. Cromer himself says, 
“It is true that the Egyptian treasury had home the 
greater portion of (he cost of the campaign and Egyp¬ 
tian troops, officered, however, by Englishmen, had 
talien a vcty honourable part, in the campaign. - ' It was 
really a composite army which did the job and the part 
played by Egypt has been urged as one of the grounds 
Tor hffr Wnajja over the Sudan.* “Further, it has been 
proved especially in the last century that the affairs ot 
the Sudan exercised a very important influence on the 
course of events in Egypt.” Without doubt a disturbed 
and hostile Sudan would be a menace to Egypt in more 
ways than one. The British stamped out slave Iraffic m 
th» Sudan and gave her some sort of Goveinmop* and 
did a little to promote irrigation and communications. 
This huge region, which is as large as British India* and 
potentially rich, and blessed with its wealth of natuial 
lesourcra. is one of the most promising regions of the 
world but only if it is properly developed. 

Tub Sudanese and Union WiTy Egypt* 

A considetable number of the Sudanese are Arabs' 
and profess Islum. This is especially so in the northern 
Sudan, when' the Muslims form the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation. It is understandable that Egyptians should desire 
union with their Arubicized brethren in the northern 
Sudan. Yet union with the northern Sudan alone is not 
likely to satisfy Egyptian aspirations, for they would 
then raise the pica that the headwaters of tile Nile are 
iu (lie southern Sudan, (,'romer says that "the effective 
control of the waters of the Nile from the equatorial 
lakes to the sea, is essential to the existence of Egypt.” 
Next ttlieless 1 hr* unity of the entire Nile valley here 
and uow does not seem to be feasible and it has to come 
necessarily by stages. In the central and southern Sudan 
the vast majority of the people are Negroes. They do 
not profess Muhammadanism and are mostly heathen. 
They comprise many trities like tjjie Shilluks. Dinkae. 
etc., and aic very backward and lazy, though in recent 
yen is, a few of them have taken to settled agriculture 
with the facilities afforded by the Sennnr Dam * and 
other irrigation enterprises sponsoied by the British 
rulers with a view to exploit the country. “In contrast, 
with the Egyptians, a most industrious iace, the 
Sudanese tribes, both Arab and Negro, are as a general 
rule indolent.” The chief occupations of the Negroes 
are cattle rearing, hunting and collecting. Further, the 
Arabs from .the norih and south had in the last century 
curried on slave traffic in the southern Sudan and this 
had icdered them odious to the Negro inhabitants. It 
is. therefore, debatable whether the Sudanese would 
willingly acquiesce in the demand for the unity of the 
Nile valley at present, and that they really desire to 
merge with their far advanced neighbour. 

« The Sudan and Eoyptian Questions Discussed 

* The Sudan is a very vast territory about a million 
•quare miles in area but having only a population ot 
sit, millions, whjch is sparse when compared to. Egypt. 
The defence and speedy development of so vastw&Bd 
backward a territory would be well-nigh impossible for 


the Egyptian state* for some time to come with its 
pretent population, economic resources, technical skin 
and military prowess. Further, the Africans in the 
central anj} southern Sudan are in* a l^w stage of deve¬ 
lopment so as to make it extremely improbable whether 
the Negroes will benefit in any ‘substantial measure bit <* 
political union or fusion with Egypt aj, this stage. 
When the Sudanese N%gro too becomes at least 
moderately civilised and advanced the option of 
becoming citizens of a Greater Egypt may be left to 
them to decide, especially since they are non-Muslims 
and • belong to an entirely different race, having little 
or nothing in common with the Eifipptians. At present it 
would neither be just, nor sufficiently advantageous to 
hand over these utterly backward people to the tender 
mercies of the far-advanced Egyptians. The dutxT-wi^ 
Britain in the circumstances would seem to be the 
speedy development of the country and the advance¬ 
ment of the Suakp^se economically,^educationally and 
politically so ns<t,o make them fit for enjoying a political 
partnership and union with Egypt, whieh is visualised 
as the final tyiul ultimate goal. But any Egyptian 
demand for the northern Sudan especially north ot 
I+hartoum, and the scrapping of the artificial boundary, 
would be more weighty and feasible. Further, Egypt* 
paramount interests in. the Sudan must ’ be recognised 
and.sbe must, he admitted* as an active partner in the 
governance of the Sudan, whieh alone would 
an opportunity of vindicating her oft-repeated protesta¬ 
tions for the welfare of the Sudanese. The Condominium 
Agreement of 1809 should be rnded as early as possible 
or within a fixed time limit. This coupled with the 
withdrawal of British forces to the Canal zone or the 
Sinai peninsula, as the case may be andjlhe recognition 
of toe complete sovereignty of Egypt both m 
internal and external affairs, would seem to satisfy 
the legitimate national aspirations of the Egyptian 
people. It is more than probable that Britain would 
assume to hnself the responsibility for the defence and 
security of the Canal in partnership with Egypt or 
alone, in the former case as the predominant power. 
The British barracks in Cairo and Alexandria would 
lit' shifted t<o the Canal zone or Sinai where Egypt may 
be approached to grant basesjo her. 

The vulnerability and strategic importance of the 
Canal from a military point of view was demonstrated by 
the Axis threat to Egypt in t he last war. It was a stupen¬ 
dous task-indeed to roll back the “Afrika Corps’’ under 
its indomitable General, Rommel, beyond the borders of 
Egypt., but El Alamien sealed the fate of Hitler's dienm 
of a Middle East Empire and the battle proved decisive. 
The Italian and Axis menace to her security, though 
over, had made Egyptians realise the necessity for a 
strong and sovereign Egypt to ward off all future 
attacks and assure her security. This coupled with the 
fact that, neutral Egypt was transformed into a great 
military base in the last tvar without her consent have 
accelerated the Egyptian clamour for the withdrawal 
of British troops from her territory. The disposition of 
strong military units in the Canal zone* or Sintu with 
military and air bases in Palestine, which has been 
turned into a virtual military arsenal, due to the ill- 
advised Jewish immigration agitation and Arnb resis¬ 
tance. to fall back upon in the event, of emergency, 
would sound* a safe strategy for Britain in the Near 
and Middle East. But nobody knows for hotv long 
Palestine will remain a British mandate, torn by'inter¬ 
nal ham kin and communal strike. Nevertheless ttfi* 
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way. well prove anaftteptable via ihedia in the circum- development and exploitation of the Sudan, while *t the 
stances, especially, in view of the clash of the very 'vital same time maintaining friendly relations with Egyjpts,’ 
interests of both, powers, Britain and Egypt. Such an reconciling herself as much as possible With the Egyp* 
amicable .aettlepfeafc of the Egyptian queejjoc can be tian demand for the unity of the Nile valley or the 
followed up. By a mutual 'friendly alliance between fusion of the Sudan with Egypt. 


ovEgypt and Britain. A'British Mission headed by no less 
, a personality than Earnest Bevin with a full coropli- 


* The question of the Unity .of the Nile Valley or 
the Sudan Question ranks wfth the problem of the 


raent of notable Service Chiefs including Lord Stans- strategic defence of the Sues Canal as burning issues 
gate, the Secretary of State for Air, as members have in whioh Egyptian national interests, prestige and 
gone to Egypt to explore tlhe possibilities of settling ambition are equally involved. The British and Egyp- 


the Egyptian question satisfactorily. 

From all appearances it doe9 not seem to be likely 


tian points of view will be one of great divergence. 
But with sufficient goodwill, tolerance and earnestness 


that Britain would-Mlow her paramount interests in the on both sides there is no reason why the crucial ques- 
Canttl sone to be waived or minimised or divest her- tions should not be satisfactorily and $®fcuBljf'iettlfed 
self of tiie responsibility for toe defence fnd safety of and Anglo-Egyptian co-operation established on a 
-«tKe Canal in favour of Egypt or any other Power. friendly«and lasting basis, which will be in the common 


Canal in favour of Egypt or any other Power. friendly«and lasting basis, which wil 
Imperialist Britain will not allow the Canal being "put interests of both Egypt and Britain. 

under international control as in the_caee of Tangier. —.——-:.—. 

where the recent entry of Russia partner has very (1) Modem Egypt by the Ei 
much intrigued fier. Her foremost?concern would be to (p) Egypt by P. G. Elgood. 


where the recent entry of Russia partner has very (1) Modem Egypt by the Earl of Cromer, 
much intrigued fier. Her foremost?concern would be to (2) Egypt by P. G. Elgood. ^ 

safeguard her. vital imperial communications to* the <3> King George VI and hie Empire (in three 

Far East and Australia, dtc., and toe security of Egypt volumes) Volume III, Ed. Charles W. Domydle hife. 
and toe Middle East from extranets influences. <*> ^ 

Neither is it possible that John Bull intends to walk V ’ V (5) ^onomS Geography of the British Empire by 
straightway from the Sudan, which is likely to remain q g Thurston, 
a thorny problem. Her policy^ would seem to be tbe (6) Encyclopaedia Britmnica. 


THE PRESENT PLIGHT OF PHILOSOPHY IN INDIA 

Br Paor. RA8VIHARY DAS, M.A., gh.D, 


It is sometimes Baid that India is a land of philosophers. 
(Stef statement is not, certainly literally true, if it means 
that every individual Indian is a philosopher or even 
that a majority of Indians arc greatly interested in 
abstract philosophical questions. But I believe there is 
a sense in which India may be rightly called a land of 
philosppbers—« sense in which it cannot be called a 
land of scientists or artists. If we consider the cultural 
activities of educated Indians throughout their recorded 
history, even up to the end of the Mahommedan rule, 
we find unmistakable evidence of their singular concen¬ 
tration on philosophical,problems, and we cannot fail 
to be struck by the massive output of their work in 
this field, distinguished alike by the wealth and variety 
of their ideas and by the metaphysical depth and 
logical rigour of their thoughts. There have been so 
many thinkers of diverse schools, having really first- 
class work to their credit. Some of them have left us 
systems of thought which even today appear very 
remarkable for the boldness of their conceptions. What¬ 
ever else India may or may not have achieved in the 
past, the record of its philosophical work is glorious 
Indeed, It is not too much to say that the whole of our 
cultural life was distinguished by a strflng and robust 
philosophic vein. It is not true that there were no 
scientists or artists in India, but it is certainly true 


lively interest in abstract logical and philosophical 
questions, and were greatly concerned about their 
philosophical ideas. But do we really care for any 
philosophical ideas now ? I doubt very much. 

When, with the coming of the English into India, 
the Western culture made contact with our mind, we 
felt for a time dizzy. When the state of confusion 
passed away, we fpund that we were faced with some¬ 
thing which we could not. easily accept or reject. Wc 
had something of our own which would not easily fuse 
with the alien thing that pressed against our soul with 
the conquering migjit of our rulers at its back. Some 
of us then disowned their ancient heritage and went 
wholly over to the other side. They became completely 
Westernised in their thoughts and ideas. As our culture 
had some vitality in it, this could not happen to soy 
very large extent. Many, as a reaction against Western 
ideas, clung ever more tenaciously to our old-time 
notions. But as English education made steady progress 
in the country, some compromise seemed inevitable 
between old India and modern Europe and, as a result, 
we have now a steady flow of spiritual hybrids coming 
oift of our schools and colleges every year. No synthesis 
is effected between our old social and religious ideas 
and the idea* derived from our study of Western 
science, history and literature, between our old tradition 


that they were not as numerous or as prominent as the and modern instruction. Our religious, social and 
philosophers. • » domestic life is dominated by ideas derived from our 

Bat all this was in the past. What is’ our present ancient past and we also carry about notions with us 
ropord ? I am ashamed to oonfess that it is extremely which originated with the Renaissance and the Reforma ■ 
ffnprrisniny ' tion in Western Europe. Just as we go in boot* and 

W* flop&Bued our philosophic activities right up to trousers to work in an office and on our return home 
tbe^ipt days of the Mahommedan rule. True, much of again slip ityto our old Jndian costume, so we profess 
it 'ggttady tended to become merely scholastic in Western ideas in our claw-rooms and 1ecture%alla, bul 
character. But stiB sascy highly intelligent people took are content to regulate our eocjal and domestic life in 
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our old Iadiab way. There is no question here as to 
which of the ideas, Indian or European, are truer or 
stove valuable. We merely point to a division in -our 
mental’life which no careful observer can easily miss. 
It can be safely asserted that nothing great or valuable 
•an come out of a mind which is thus divided agaftst 
itself. No wonder then that .the Indian mind now is so 
singularly sterile in the held of ideas. 

Our activity, of late, in the held of literature has, 
no doubt been very much stimulated ; but I <lo not 
know if we have in the modem period achieved any¬ 
thing which will last through time. 

We are probably doing better in science. But science 
isaa higbigM^gcialised activity of the human mind, and 
although thegftht cultural value of scientific work in 
it* highest form can never be denied.—of»science 
pursued for its own sake, for the knowfedge and under¬ 
standing of the reality which surrounds us on all 
iides,—yet science, when it is cultivated purely with a 
view, to obtaining some material advantage out pf it. 
science which makes such irresistible appeal to indus¬ 
trialists and militarists cannot surely rank v«ry high, in 
the scale of cultural values. At all events, scientific 
work does not engage our whole mind or personally; 
we pursue it with our intellect alone, and our volitions 
uid emotions have scarcely any part to play in it. We 
lo not react to a scientific problem. wUh our Vhole 
being, but only with our intellect. It is otherwise with 
iiiy artistic, literary or philosophic work, in which all 
the resources of our miud have to be engaged if we 
ire to achieve anything effective sypd # satisfaetory. In 
this kind of work the wholeness of the mind that goes 
into o|>er:i!ion is a necessary condition of success, in u 
<ense in which it is not so necessary in purely scientific 
work. It, is probably because of this that we have been 
able to do something in science even with a divided 
mind, with a spiritual division in our inner being, while 
we have remained so far absolutely barren in the field 
of ph^oso-phy. 

During the time we have been having the benefit 
of Western education, no new theory or fruitful idea 
m philosophy can be laid to the credit of the Indian 
mind. Even in America, which no one will claim to be 
a land of philosophers and which is not particularly 
noted for any cultural innovations, we have seen the 
rise (and. probably, fall) of such novel theories as 
Pragmatism, Behaviourism, etc. In a country of common 
sense like England, there is no lack of evidence for bold 
and powerful speculation in the higher region* of meta¬ 
physics. Italy and France have made their valuable 
contributions. It is not necessary here to refer to 
Germany which since Kant’* time has more than main¬ 
tained its claim to leadership in European thought. 
There seem* no end to the new and fruitful ideas—to 
the systems and schools of thought—that are ever croft 
ping up m this fateful land. But what is the record of 
India in this period, of the so-called land of philoso¬ 
phers ? As far as one can see, it is perfectly clean, 
being absolutely blank. 

Philosophy is bom of a self-conscious activity of 
the spirit; it, represents the reaction Of our whole 
personality to the great problems of life and the world. 
B»t when there is a spiritual discord within our own 
telf, Vhen really we are not of one mind, we can but 
weakly react to the great spiritual problems which face 
us'lg life, /md thp mult of out spiritual activity is 
bound to be very disappointing. It seems we are not 
now possessed of our own self and we seem utterly 


incapacitated for the kind of spiritual activity which 
produces living philosophy. 

There 'are any number of .professors of philosophy 
in this country, but there are, with* oA^ir two notable 
exceptions, no philosophers. It ij no exaggeration to 
say that real philosophical thinking ha* become •venr--■» 
rate indeed. With the best of our efforts we succeed 
merely in echoing faintly* some philosophical thoughts 
that have once been actually thought at Berlin or 
Oxford. We seem merely to learn laboriously some words 
and phrases current in western philosophical literature 
and repeat them to our students. We do not think for 
ourselves and do not teach our std&ente how to think, 
and the resist has been disastrous. 

Even our students seem to have seen through t ho_ ^ 
sham thing we offer in*the name of philosophy. They 
do not, therefore, (some to our classes, with the result 
that many colleges, even Government colleges, e.g-, m 
Bombay and Mautif presidencies, hava ceased to teach 
philosophy as a college subject. We sometimes hear of 
certafh universities fcontemplating to close down their 
department* gf philosophy.* Such indifference to 
philosophy., to the great problems of life and conduct, 
cannot bespeak, in my opinion, any very sane or 
healthy state of pur national mind. 

However, I believe Jhis # indifference is only appa¬ 
rent and nt>t real. If we could offer real philosophy, 
ihere would be no dearth of students to take it MffriS 
this country at least. In the present state of affaiVs, our 
professors of philosophy do not, as a rule, discuss in the 
Hass any real problems which have seriously troubled 
them in their life nor do they offer in their lectures any 
solution to the problems which assail the minds of their 
students. The inevitable result is that our professor**, 
not being themselves seriously interested in the pro¬ 
blems which they discuss in the class, cannot bring any 
earnestness or enthusiasm to bear on their work and 
thus they naturally fail to interest their students. 

With our political enslavement our mind also seem* 
to have become very weak. We do not dare to think 
on our own account. If we had the courage of our own 
thought, we should discuss our own problems and also 
give our own solutions ; and the present unhappy 
condition, in which in our clasps we merely reproduce 
timidly the problems and solutions given in a text¬ 
book. imported from England or America, would Boon 
come, to an end. How are we. then, to get out of this 
quandary ? - 

The first thing necessary is to acquire the firm 
belief that we can really think for ourselves, that how¬ 
ever dependent we may be in physical existence on 
other persons and powers, for our philosophy at least 
we need not lean upon any, that though our bodies may 
be in bondage, our spirit is ever free, that not only we 
can, but we must, form our own view of life and the 
world in absolute freedom. If we confess our incapacity 
there, we eease to count as human spirit and deserve 
no better life than that of lower animals. No, I do not 
think we have sunk to that, level yet. We seem to br 
bound by an illusion and that illusion has* to go. We 
have to realise that we are not doing any philosophy- 
worth the name, when we simply repeat or reproduce 
what Plato ha* taught or Bradley has said. In fact by 
our words we express no thought at all, when what, we 
say has not been clearly realised in the intimacy of our 
own personal thinking. Close systematic thinking is not 
of course an easy matter, but it can be acquiTsd'vbF-:#"i 
constant exercise of our thinking power which 
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gift, to a rational mind. To neglect or deny this gift 
is to neglect or deny bur rational or spiritual nature. 

The above requirement Telates to a change of 
Mental attitudf^it does not suggest any further practi¬ 
cal step. As A practical measure. I would suggest that. 
"^iJftr Students should be introduced to philosophy through 
fl^Consideratien of views and ideas derived from Indian 
philosophy. They may ‘study European philosophy as 
much as they like, but their minds should first be well 
informed of the ideas which hat'® actually shaped the 
life of the community in which they live. This will give 
their minds a firm, foftt-hold in the concrete spiritual 
reality from which they draw their sustenance and which 
they can ultimately modify and enlarge to the enrieh- 
ment of their own life and of the life of the world at 
large. 

In the present state of things, a student by being 
initiated into philosophy through Western ideas, is 
lifted up, as it ftere, in the mid-air from his actual 
spiritual mooi-ings and is left there alone, unablp to 
derive any proper nourishment for his philosophic self 
from his stjcial environment, with which he is no longer 
in tune. No wonder that he cannot react. powerfully o to 
his surrounding world and he cannot produce anything 
substantial of his own. * 

-My suggestion is that our students should .begin 
Vriilr *» study of Indian philosophy under the guidance 1 • 
of teachers who have themselves studied the subject in 
original' Sanskrit. It is not desired that the students 
should tie themselves to the various dogmas of Indian 
philosophy. They should also study the critical works 
of European thinkers, and their ultimate aim should be 
\ 0 riit$ above < Indian and European philosophy to pure 
philosophy which recognises no provincial, sectarian of 
any other barrier. 


Thirdly, our students should leatft philosophy 
through the medium of .the vernacular. 1 have • the 
impression that philosophical ideas conveyed through 
the medium of English do not eater deep into ot it miod. 
The exact significance of many philosophical ideas is 
not* dearly realised because of the linguistic barrier. 
The language remains a barrier even when we have 
learned to use it grammatically. Because of our early 
preoccupation with the structure and sound of this 
difficult foreign tongue, our mind acquires a sort' of 
hyper-sensitiveness to its verbal form to the neglect of 
its intellectual content. It has thus come about that 
even, when we are ostensibly engaged in learning 
philosophy, our attention is constantly ditec tedoto 
niceties of language rather than to the ‘rtfacf significance 
of the ideas me%nt. to be conveyed. And the result is 
that our so-called philosophical education gives us 
merely a verbal dexterity in the use of certain words 
and phrases. In the examinations too, the candidate 
who has a greater facility with the English language is 
usually found to fare better ; and since our teachers of 
philosophy Hue generally chosen mainly on the result 
of university examinations, it is almost always the case 
ihat“ one. who can talk glibly or wields a facile pen, 
has ft better chance of getting the charge of teaching 
philosophy than another candidate who, even with a 
hnlting tongue or »pen, may have a real gift for exa«t 
thinking. The result is seen reflected even at the top. 
People, who are supposed to be in the front rank in 
the field of philosophy in this country, arc noted rather 
for their fine eloqjicqcc than for any depth or soundness 
of their ideas. It*seems that, the distinction between a 
talker and a thinker is not often marked. I am sure 
this state of things will be modified, at least partially, 
if we choose the vernacular as the medium of our 
philosophic discourse. 


-:0 
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ENGLISH 

SATYAGRAHA : ITS TECHNIQUE AND HIS¬ 
TORY : By R. R. Diwakar. Foreword by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. l*retatory observation by Kishortal Maxhruwala. 
Hind Kitabe, 107, Mahatma, Gandhi Road, Bombay. 
1946. Pp. xxit> + £09. Price Rs. 6-12. 

The last World War has taught humanity, at least 
this lesson that although war is undertaken to bring 
about great decisions, to reshuffle the relations between 
human communities, yet the price which men have to 
pay for it is often much more than what they actually 
gam by it. New forces are raked up by’the violence 
employed, which sometimes defeat the very purpose 
.lot which war was undertaken.. Under these circum- 
^stances, it is natural that more and more attention 
shosld be paid to methods of social change which do 
not oaffeir. from the shortcomings of war. The experi¬ 
ments mpbsiviolent organization, which have been 
carried ,'«n is India during the last thirty yean for the 


redress of economic, social and political wrongs, have 
naturally drawn the attention of every serious sludent 
of human affairs. 

Shri Diwakar’s present publication on the technique 
and history of Satyagraha is, therefore, a very timely 
one. He has devoted fifteen out of twenty-five chapters 
to a theoretical treatment of the subject. The principles 
underlying Satyagraha have been discussed with care, 
and its organizational aspect described in detail. Shri 
Diwakar then gives us a historical account of the more 
important Satyagraha campaigns undertaken in India. 
This is followed by a chapter on similar experiments 
outside India.' An appendix containing pledges taken 
by Satyagrahis on different occasions, a bibliography 
and a glossary of certain terms used in the book, cornu 
at the end. - ‘ 

The treatment of the theoretical aspect is fairly 
exhaustive, although it* may fail to satisfy the mere 
serums stiitfent who wishes to go deeper 'into the 
psychological bearings of Satyagraha. Similarly, the 
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chapters dev&ted to histoid would perhaps have gained 
by, a less narrative and more critical treatment. But as 
the first systematic account of Satyagraha in India, the 
book deserves to be warmly welcomed, Shri Mashruwala 
has contributed a very valuable chapter by way of 
introduction. 

• 

SWARAJYA-8 ASTRA (The principles of a non¬ 
violent political order.) : By Vinoba Bhavc. Translated 
in English by Bhamtan Kumarappo. Padma Publications, 
Ltd., Bombay. 1046. Pp. OS. Price Re. IS. 

The book is a collection of notes made of tklks 
given by Shri Bhavc while he was in prison : they 
consequently lack the fulness which one usually expects 
id a ysjdyseof the present, kind. The questions dealt 
with au ulT^^'undumenlal nature, and deal with 
subjects like the function of a slate in a people’s life ; 

I he political and economic implications of nonviolence; 
non-violence as a means of self-protection available to 
the common man, and so on. Shri filiave 1ms something 
original to say with regard to each of those questions ; 
formic is not only a philosopher by temperament, but 
has also had the advantage of an unbroken series ol 
experiments m the organization of non-violence extend¬ 
ing over nearly a quarter of a century or more. * 

One may find the discussion on the historical role 
of the state unsatisfying here and there ; but this is 
amply made up by what the author has to say with 
regard to the structure of a non-violent society, which 
forms the major portion of the small Jiook. 

Xirmai. Kum.au Bose « 

THE MILLAT OF ISLAM ANT) THE MENACE 
OF TNDIANliSM" and THE MILLAT AND THE 
MISSION : By t'houdhury Rahmut *AU. 


Federal Constitution. A fierce protagonist, of the two- 
natisns theory, or rather of a number of Muslim states 
all over .India, he has seven commandments, vit H 
U) Avoid Minorftyism, (2) Avjw Nationalism, 
(3) Aquir® proportional territory, ($)%k>nsolidate the 
individual nations, (5) Co-ordinate them under the 
‘Pak Commonwealth of Nations’, (6) Convert India- in** 
‘Dinia’, (7) Organize Dinia and its dependencies into 
‘Pakasia’. Thus he will no* only have two Muslim zones 
but many. He would have Pakistan in the west, Bangi- 
stan in Bengal and Assam, Usmanistan in Hyderabad. 
Siddiqistan, Faruqistan, Hindustan, Moministan, 
Moplaistan, Safistan and Nasiristan. There will thus be 
not only three independent stages.of Pakistan, Bangi- 
stan and Usmanistan, but there will also be Seven 
Muslim nations settled in the Hindu region in their 
own territory proportionate to their population and all 
these will make ap the Pak commonwealth. •«— 

•Ordinarily such a plan, whiph implies the. entire 
negation of history, would have tieen dismissed as sheer 
lunacy or ravin|kof a distorted mind, but nothing 
seems to be itnpoSfcble today. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in 
reviewing this sftheme m his book India Divided, has 
commented : “Who* knows that in course of time the 
other parts o^his scheme already published and yet to 
be published will also be not accepted by .the League 
ami thus Indians must be prepared to look forward lor 
i lie day when the very name India will have dis¬ 
appeared.” The sooner such schemes are buried and 
buried once for all, ucv^r to be resurrected, the better 
•for tfll the communities living in India and for the 
world. !#»*•*, 

MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR INCOME : By 
It. E. M. Beale. D. B. Taraporevala and Sons and Co.. 
210. Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. 170. Price Rs. US. 


THE FOUNDER OF PAKISTAN : By Khan A. 
Ahmad. 10, Montague Road, Cambridge. 

It is a patent tiick of Imperialism to try !o divide 
their colonies and subject countries when Uip inevitable 
forces of history compel 'them to quit. Ireland had the 
bitter taste ol this trick. Palestine has been sutlering 
on 'his account. The old maxim of divide et- imperii 
has now been turned to Divide and Quit.. That patent 
device is now being applied to India and experiments 
ai partition and division of a subject country are being 
earned on on a scale so vast as the world 1ms never 
seen before. What is now being represented as the 
deep urge of a particular community will, after careful 
historical analysis, be found to be nothing but the 
artificial demand of reactionary elements fostered care¬ 
fully by British Imperialism. It seems strange today 
that, Sir Syed Ahmad said : ‘‘Just as the Aryan people 
are%allod Hindus, even so are the Musalmans—Hindus, 
lhat is to say, inhabitants of Hindusthan,” He further 
said :. “The word nation (Qaum) applies to people who 
inhabit a country . . . Remember that Hindu and 
Musaimun are religious words ; otherwise, Hindus. 
Musaimans and even Christians who inhabit this eoun- 
’W—-all constitute, on this account, one nation. When 
all these groups are one nation, then whatever benefits 
the country, which is the country of all of them, should 
benefit them all . , . Now the time is gone, when only 
on account of difference in religion the inhabitants of 
a country should be regarded as of two different 
nations. (Vide, Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s India Divided, 
p. 94). Such sanity of logic has been unfortunately lost 
in the mad welter of communal politics. 

• « e utK * eT review are supposed to con- 

win the firat Pakistan plan and were published long 
before the Muslim League resolution on Pakistan. This 
*<* °* pdetK. udent sovereign Muslim states was put 
forward by the author, Mr. Ala as a protest against, the 
■betrayal by the'Muslim delegates to the Round Table 
Conference of the cause of the Millat by accept®! a 


Tins book is based on the methods of the best 
known efficiency experts with practical examples from 
the ljjyes of J. D. Rockefeller, Mahatma Gandhi, Ben}'*- 
mm Franklin, George Washington, etc. The financial 
education of the individual has been neglected in our 
country and it should be directed toward a true appre¬ 
ciation of the value of money. In more wa.is than om 
saving can make a man poorer and spending can make 
a person richer. The best investment, that young people 
can make is in themselves. If the reader agrees, he 
should buy this book which is one of the most, interest¬ 
ing and useful volumes on self-improvement. 

J. M. Daw a 

POE MW FROM INDIA : By Members of the 
Forces. Chosen by R. N. Carrey and R. V. Gibson. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. OJf. Prir-e Rs. 3. 

This anthology of verses includes entries for H. E. 
the Viceroy’s first verse competition and other poems 
collected through private channels. 

It represents a group of young but promising poet*, 
who were on active services in India, including a few 
Indian writers Among the women writers Muriel Wusi 
displays a delicate sensibility in her To India, and Tara 
Ali Baig gives a touching description of the Bengal 
Famine. , 

The first effect of War on man is not poetry. Yet 
one must agree with the writers of the Preface that 
poets today require poetry, to do fur more for them than 
their grandfather did. The urge for poetry is undeniable 
and in this volume, it has called forth* a varied and 
delicate harvest from these hardy men of the Avar. Tin- 
tender nostalgia from an alien field, the simple, the 
natural anil human interest in the expressions of beauty, 
and above all, the undying human heart, “aching for 
the immense and tremulous coming of dawn’s light,'’ 
(Stuart I’iggSt),—these refuse to be crushed by war, 
and live unvanquished on the pages of this booh* T® 
Keith Watson “the gates of heaven are but ih* 
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of Dover." To Bttajr'i.Amid death is a matter of 
mathematics. Alua Lowfe sings beautifully, in die man¬ 
ner of Ha^V* of tire peasants outwatchmg the course 
of history. Iwd WWioafe’'Minutiae are beautiful little 
moth-iike thing|/H. a. the .Viceroy contribute* a nice 
little poemto this volume. Clive Branson, of British 
jSHUior m India fame, contributes an interesting verse, 
i I,. N. Bartley's The Sickle Moon, based upon tbe 
ngali of Bishnu De, deserves mention. 

According to the writer* of the Preface “the book 
aims at increasing understanding between British and 
Indian.* It would however be difficult to say that it has 
completely succeeded in this particular mission. For, 

‘ the poets, except a {ew* of them, do not give any 
evidence of an appreciation of India's traditions, her 
political ills and aspirations. Writing physicaUy in India, 
the poets are mentally far ^ray from her deeper 
TSdffience. That however does not take away from its 
sheer poetic merit which deserves to be appreciated. 
The volume offers a rich banquet, and while Brooke 
and Owen relive in many of the poenuf it explores far. 
other sentiments than only the “ptiy and horrors of 
War." 

THE CRIMSON THdRN : By Ju^n Gasworth. 
Published by Busil Gupta, 1 Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 
Pages 64. Price Rs. S. • 

The essence of poeti-y is timeless. Poets are our 
contemporaries, because they are ^xtra-contemporancous, 
they are super-temporal sutlers of unchanging values. 
Thr nnjrntinil world of poetry has made a resplendent, 
appearance in the poems of Mr. Gasworth, of which the 
present volume is a representative collection. Mr. Gas¬ 
worth has already acquired an outstanding position in 
English poetry, and these poems, representing as h<‘ 
himself says, his “preliminary efforts," can claim a 
delicate mastery of art. The poems centre round the 
aggstrid, theme af love but are rendered reviviscent with 
refreshing varieties of experience. 4 

Sunil Kumar Bose 

INDIA SPEAKS—(Inauguration Volume, May 1946 : 
Edited by Krishna Hatheegingh and Amiya Chakravarty. 
Published by A. Batnerjce, 2 Commercial Buildings, 
Calcutta, price Rs. 3. 

The ninety pagqs of this volume are replete with 
poems, short, stories and articles from the pens of the 
best writers and thought-leaders of the land. Among its 
contributors are such great names as Rabindranath 
Tagore, Jawaharlal Nenna, Sarojini Naidu, Abanindra- 
natn Tagore, C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, C. Rajagopal- 
achari, Saratchandra Chatterji, Pramatha Chaudhury, 
Indira Debi Chaudhurani, G. L. Mehta, K. T. Shah, 
Yusuf Meherally, M. R. Masani. Annada Sankar Ray, 
Asoka Mehta and others. Saratchandra’s unique 
story “Mahesh” has been rendered into English by John 
D. Burtt. Pramatha Chaudhuri's “Binabai," one of a 
remarkable series of Ghosal stories, is a brilliant, piece 
of fantasy. In his article entitled “The International 
Mind" Amiya Chakravarty gives us a survey of 
Rabindranath’s educational work. In her notes Krishna 
Hat.heesing observes, “India has contributed much to 
the civilisation of the world and she will‘continue to 
do so even in the future. India speaks for freedom and 
peace.” The editors of the journal are to be congra¬ 
tulated upon their success in Securing th® co-operation 
of a host of able litterateurs. The printing and get-up 
are excellent. <* 

S. L. 

LIFE BEYOND DEATH : Pp. 292. Price Rs. 6-8. 

OUR RELATION TO THE ABSOLUTE : Pp. 206. 
Price Rs. 6. m 

Both thfeee books are from the pen of Swami 
Abheoinaada and published by Ramaknshna -Vedanta 
M»th,. 19-B, Raja Raj Krishna Street, Calcutta. Both 


the books treat of subjects, which, though not exactly 
identical, .are closely allied and, therefore, permit** 
joint review. 

We shall first of oil point out some of the defects 
of the 'publications for which the publisher!, and nut 
the guthbr, are responsible. The Bplrit of advertisement 
rampant in the books, is somewhat distasteful to us. 
A list of distinguished men with whom the author was 
acquainted during his life, is irrelevant to the valuation 
of his work as author. And newspaper reports of his 
speeches and his movements appear rather undignified 
in books of this kind. 

There are many Sanskrit quotations in Roman 
character in the books. But diacritical marks have been 
seldom used and the international system of translitera¬ 
tion also has not beetf followed. ThiajjwsiMS'^theirf 
difficult reading. 

Use of hyperboles is of tactical advantage in public 
oratory but. somewhat out of place in sober writing. 
In Life Beyond Death (p. 48; c/. also p. 63), our 
author says, “The question what becomes of the human 
soul after death is as old as the first appearance of man 
cm earth.” Did the first man really ask this quest ton 
as soon us the ape-mother brought him into existence ? 
It is* an ancteut question no doubt, bul certainly not 
as old as man himself. Again, on page 64, we have : 
“Motfon produces nothing but motion." Is not this a 
somewhat loose statement ? In Our Relation to the 
Absolute (p. 15), we have : “True psychology has not 
been tasglit in the West. It has been taught in the 
.East." It is self-laudation, but is it correct ? We should 
not expect such statements from our learned author. 

Ignoring these and similar small defer** some at 
any rate of which the publishers could have, easily 
avoided, the books-befcore us can be legarded as present, 
ing interesting reading. We have a happy combination 
of the preacher and the philosopher in the author ; and 
his reputation is a guarantee of the worth of his work. 
The conclusions of the books have been arrived at by 
sober philosophy and preached with the ardour and 
eloquence of one who believes in them. Let us add that 
the philosophy in these books is mingled with accounts 
of clair-voyanee and clair-uudience, telepathy, tele¬ 
vision and tele-kinesis and ordinary hypnotism and 
higher spiritualism and mediumship. By some this will 
certainly be regarded ns an added lustre to the ratio¬ 
cinations of the books. 

The printing and get-up leave little to he desired. 

U. C. BnATTACHAn.-EE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY : By Sitamlh. Tatlvabhusan. 
Published by the Brahma Mission Press, 211, Cornwallis 
Street^ Calcutta. Pp. 127. Price eight annas. 

Pandit Sitanath was a veteran missionary of # the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, an outstanding scholar of 
Vedanta and a popular author of a number of religious 
books in English and Bengali. The interesting story of 
his long life, extending for about nine decades, is told 
by himself in the 36 short, simple chapters of this book- 
His autobiography reads like a drama, and is, in a 
sense, a chapter of the eventful history of the great. 
Brahmo movement. He was the dynamic philosopher 
of the Brahmo Samaj and his treatise on the Philosophy 
of Brabmoism is a masterly work on Indian theism. 

The twelfth chapter of the book, under review. iS 
especially instructive. In this chapter, entitled “Brahma, 
ism and Vedantism,” the author gives out his mature 
experiences. Therein he says that Brahmaism is not ' 
different, from the Brahmavada of the Upanishads. “The 
Brahmavada of the principal Upanishads,” aptly observes ^ 
the author “which constitutes the Vedanta m a primary 
sense, is fundamentally identical with what I under¬ 
stand and accept as Brahmaism . . . Mahvshi Devendra-* 
nath made a mistake, in*the period of .bis asqpndency*. 
of tfap Brahmo Samaj, in diactudiag Vedantism, which 
was up <to tint time, recognised aa tire religion of the 
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■Brahmo Samaj . . Raja Ram Mahan professed and 

preached Vedautism. His Vedantiam consisted in the 
acceptance of the fundamental teachings of the Upa> 
nisha'da" (pp. 106). The thoughtful author rightly be¬ 
lieves that the discarding of Ved&nbiatn by the 
Brahmo Somaj under the Maharahi was a great mistake, 
one which has, in his opinion, done and is doing a great 
deal of harm to the Brahmo Samaj. "It had led' he 
remarks, “to a neglect, on the part of the Brahmas, ot 
our ancient scriptures and was thus discouraging 
scholarship and causing spiritual sterility. It had also 
created an unnecessary gulf between the old und new 
society, leading many Brahmos to call themselves non- 
Hindus and cease from taking a just pride in the 
'sgioriQUftJitgrary and the spiritual achievements of tire 
Hindumeer^n, 106).' 

What he believed, Pandit Sitanath Tuftvabhusau 
practised and preached. He confesses that a part 
of his life work was to popularise the chief works 
of Vedantism by way of cheap editions, lucid exposi¬ 
tions and annotated translations in English and Bengali. 
The prophetic observations of this great Brahmo 
thinker, made at the close of bis missionary caress' of 
about sixty years, should be received by the members 
of the Brahmo Samaj as sincere and sound warnings. 

S'yami Jacadtswabananim 

WOMEN AND SOCIETY IN FOREIGN •COUN¬ 
TRIES : By Mt. K. C. Banerjee. Published by the 
author from (Jaria, H-Parganas. Pages 102. Price Rs. 

The author of this book is a world-fburist, who 
returned to his eountry just befpro.the second worth 
war began. He started only with a few rupees in his 
pocket and went round the world and returned with a 
wealth of experience and first-hand knowledge ubout 
meu and things which his countrymen very much 
appreciated us the popularity of books published by 
him in English and in Bengali shows. In the present 
book, the author writes about the women of Japan, China, 
Burma, Indonesia, Persia, and Near East. Although 
everything Japanese is now domed, the author has 
everything good for Japanese women. Although modern 
in evny sense, the Japanese woman is true to her 
national culture and ancient civilization. Although ol 
the same Mongolian stock the Chinese woman is quite 
unlike her Japanese sister. She is mere like her Indian 
water in manners, modesty and conservatism, Burma 
gives a different picture altogether. Here is the truest 
woman of the world—of the East and the West, taken 
together. In Burma, men depend upon women, and not 
vise versa as everywhere else. The women of Malay. 
Jav*. Bali and other East Indian Islands are Indians in u 
new garb. The women of Tran and Turkey are no longer 
oriental but western in every sense, thanks to Bahai 
movement and Roza Shah in the former and Kamal 
Pasha in the latter eountry. 

Freedom and progress of women mean progress ot 
the country concerned. It, is no longer tenable that, 
freedom means moral! degradation of the fair &x. 
Women are women in every country as sisters, wives 
and mothers of the nation and in their progress, lies 
the progress of mankind. This is the lesson our author 
has drawn from bis travel experience and we fully 
agree with him. 

A. B. Datta 

. BENGALI 

* GO-DAN :*Prem Chand. Translated by Sri Priytt- 
tgnjan Sen ana I Sri Swamapmbha Sen. SaraswaU Press, 
Benares. Pryx Re. 6-8. • 

It is liigh time that Indiana should get rid of $eir 
provincial narrowness. Efforts are being made through 


social and political work to bring us closer to one 
another. But few of us still realise wbat a tremendous 
force literature can exert towards the achievement ol 
that ideaL The people of India fro^t one end to the 
other are* nourished by the same ‘tiwlition, saturated 
with the same ideals and living under the sam 
conditions. Only ignorance keeps them apart. Hie 
literary works of our master-minds have rwealed to us 
our profound kinship and inspired us with a new vision. 
In tne portrayal of our present-day social life, there is 
no ono to compare with Prem Chand in Hindi literature. 
Critics have often compared him to Bankim and Sarat 
Chandra. By rendering this exceptional novel of peasant- 
life into Bengali, the translators IrtUe not only enriched 
our language but done a real national service. 

* D. N. Mookerjea , 

* MAHANAGARI t By Rumpada Mukherji. General 
Printers and Publishers, Ltd., 119, Dharamtata Street, 
Cdfrutla. Price 

The novel jjainSben named Mahanagari, because the 
story is set in the background of the Great City, the 
capital city of Calcutta, which is always full of colour 
and life with*its wide streets resounding with the ever- 
busy roar of traffic, with its gaudy array of* palaces and 
jArks, with its dazzling cinemas and restaurants, with 
its multifarious clubs and associations and with its 
many-sided activities dealing with the various problems 
of life ever changing with* the course of events of the 
world. How this colourful and kaleidoscopic life^rf *be 
great city reacted upon Supriya, a young man' coming 
fresh from ids native village to earn his livelihood in 
the great city, forms the subject-matter of the novel. 

Supriya, the hero of the novel, though bom and 
bred in a village and educated in a moffusil town, is a 
talented young man with literary aptitudes and poetic 
susceptibilities. He finds himself ingrafted in the 
cilytof a private tutor in the wealthy and aristocratic 
family of Nitish Das, who. though born in affluence, hag 
devoted his life to the cause of his motherland by 
being an active member of the Congress and other 
national institutions. His youngest son Bmarajit and 
granddaughter I la have got a circle of friends, Reba, 
Rini. Anu. Ranjit and otheis who have their rendezvous 
both in the residence of Nitish Babu in North Calcutta 
and m the palatial quarters of Mr. Ranjit in Bally- 
gunge, the well-known quarter in South Calcutta ot 
fashionable and aristocratic society enjoying freely the 
superfluous amenities of life. • 

The story is full of charming episodes and brilliant 
dialogues and the copious hut complex life of the great 
city is portrayed with an admirable skill. Supriya in 
the end is engaged to Anu, a modest and fair girl, white 
Smarajil and Reba are a romantic and interesting 
pair who, however, meet a tragic end for the service 
of the motherland. 

The author has in this novel omitted to look upon 
the dark side of the great city. He has ostensibly shut 
his eyes to the dreary and cheerless life of deprivation 
led by the lower-middle class and the proletariat, which 
he has reserved for his numerous stories appearing in 
periodicals. Tfiis appears to be both the strength and 
the weakness of this maslerpiece of a novel, which i* 
otherwise a finished work of literarv excellence. 

. . B. K. Seal 

KRISHAK ANDOLAN 0 MADHY*ABITTA : By 
Sushil Kvmar Ban. Published by S. K. MHm, Panjia. 
Jessore , Pftyc* 8ft. Price twehe annas. 

This is a book in which the writer advocates the 
immediate abolition of the Permanent Settlement w 
Bengal hut it*is not clear whether he wants it with or 
without, compensation to the zemindars. He wants 
ownership of land for the tillers of the sod. He eXBOfg* 
that industries will revive after the abolition bt fm 
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present seminduy Ajwtem as its abolition will set, free 
a hugs amount « Capital for investment in industries 
The author is * .believer in iarge-scalie state' industries, 
but it is Slot efc?y to follow him when he wants to do 
away; with tte w middle class' hold of the current Indian 
-wwaUtjcs snd economy 1 * According to him, the middle 
ciaes, particularly the lower middle class is helping the 
capitalists and the zemindars in the matter of their 
exploitation of the lower classes and workers. But h* 1 
forgets that the middle classes are exploited as well b.v 
the capitalists. His advocacy for the cause of the down¬ 
trodden toilers of the soil is deserving of serious atten¬ 
tion by authorities of the count ry wtio controls the 
public opinion and-Vhe state for the simple reason that 
the progress of the country means the uplift of rural 
India. The solution lies in India determining her own 
-tkstiuy. , . 4 „ ^ 

A, B. Dvrs* 


HINDI 


! X 


SADHANA ‘KE PATH PA'S:, By Hanbkau 
Upadhyaya, Nfivaynga Sahilya Sada>b Indore. Pp, 287■ 
Price Its. 8. . 

MANAN : By Haribhmi Upadhyaya. Navoyngn 
Snhitya Sadov, Indore. Pp. 118. Prif)c. Re. 1-4- t 

VH3HVA KIVIBHUTIAN: ByHaribhuu Upadhyaya 
and Chandragupta Varsharwya* Hindi. Mandif, Attaha- 
bu$ ( JPp. 149. Price Re, IS. • 

Thfe first is an unusual sort of an autobiography. 
It is a record of a number of experiences and events to 
which the writer has reacted in the spirit of an earnest 
adherent of the ideul of non-violence, in thought, word 
and deed. It is marked by rare honesty and humanity, 
something similar to those which have characterized 
Gandhi ji’s clafteic story of his own life. And if, as they 
say, one ounce of eloquent actuality is more fian a 
hundredweight of hair-splitting theory, then Shri Hari- 
bhau Upadhyaya's life is bound to be a convincing ser¬ 
mon on the sovereign human virtue of love and its sure 
ultimate victory under all circumstances. Sadhana Kc 
Path Par, thus, will be a source of abiding inspiration. 

Ma/ruin is a miscellany of Shri Upadhyaya's medita¬ 
tions on the True, the Good and the Beautiful, the 
Inner Light and such other outstanding values and 
verities of life. They are pin-points of profound philoso¬ 
phical reflections. * 

The third book, Vhhva Ki Vibhutian, is a collection 
of sixteen sketches of the world’s great prophets and 
poets and philosophers, and singers and scientists, ol 
past as well as present, of both East, and West, tike 
Gandhiji, Joan of Arc, Socrates, Rabindranath, Edison 
and Jagadish Chandra Bose. The publication is 
primarily intended for the students of schools so that 
they may be imbued with an altitude of obeisance to 
those who have achieved greatness in any of the many 
fields of human idealism and endeavour. 

L . i ( 1 U. M., 

MARATHI 

JATYAVARCHYA OVYAN : By S. L. Kmmdikar, 
MJjA. Published by Mrs. Sita Kararuhjfar, 899/1 Soda- 
shw Peth, Pqona 2. Price Re. IS. 

Hria booklet comprises of 17 skits written by Mr. 
S It. Karandikar as Editor of Trikal, whenever he felt 
the necessity or urge for writing something spicy and 
humorous. Some of these skits remind one of the 
master of Marathi saseasm, irony and’ banter, the late 
Prof. 9. M. Paranjpye. All of them havt? one or other 
moral, implicit in thein, by reason of the treatment 
sken to the mibjo«Mi»atter of.h» short essay* by Mr. 
Wwaudikw. His earlier' works, viz., biographies ot 


Sav&rkar and Tilak, as well as “The Monaco of Paki¬ 
stan” wore quite serious and well documented. Those 
who know their Karandikar from only such wotjkB will 
be agreeably surprised to discover the hidden talent of 
Mr. Karattcukar for grim, sometimes sardonic humour. 

T. V. Parvats 

GUJARATI 

RANG TARANG, Part. V : By Jyolindra N. Dave, 
M.A. Printed at the Gandiva Press, Surat. 1944. Paper- 
bound. Pp. 168. Piice Re. 1-4. 

Jyotindra Dave. at. present oriental translator to 
the Government of Bombay, is spare , 't.hin *<> 

the extreme of spindleshanks. No one would suspect 
that this spare body and unproportionably big head 
carries within it the quintessence of wit and humour, 
both at his desk and on the platform. He has been 
awarded a Gold Medal for this, his singular charac¬ 
teristic. always in demand in Gujarati. His study ol 
the subject, i.e.. Hasya-rasa is deep and intimate. This 
collection qf thirty pieces would provoke laughter in 
any man, quiet, not side-splitting. Dave can make 
othqjn laugh, himself remaining silent, solemn, quiet, 
even glum. He has written largely in this vein and is 
still at. it. Wo welcome all his efforts as attempts to 
relieve the dullness and drabness of our lives and 
literature. 

* GRAM CHJTRO : By hhwar Petalikar. Printed at 
the- Charo{ur Printing P.ress, Anand. 1944 ■ Cloth-bound. 
Pp. 187 + 14. Price Rs. 8 - 8 . 

Each village ’’has' its headman, saucar, sweeper, car¬ 
penter, school-master and various other functionaries 
and characters. As to what sort, of persons they are, 
and as to how they carry out their duties and fulfil 
their functions, is set out in this delightful little book 
of vignettes with a realistic touch by the young author. 
We have nothing but admiration for the pen of this 
rising writer. 

RAS RAMANAM : By Raj Hans. Printed at the 
Raichura Golden Jubilee Printing Works, Bmoda. 1944 . 
Paper cover, pp. 98. Price Re. 1 - 4 . 

This first part of a collection of 59 Has (Lyrics and 
Lovesongs), bearing on Krishna Jivun (21), Rama 
Jivan (7), Beautiful scenes of Nature (5), Erotics (9), 
Life of women villagers (6), Pangs of separation in case 
of q Beloved (6’, Virrasa (epics) (2), Life of Children 
(1), Home Life (1), and relating to ihc Life of the Poet 
Prince Kalapi, into whose footsteps Raj Hans has t step¬ 
ped. The variety of subjects related by the writer is 
arresting and he has done equal justice to all!, in a style 
which tolerably correctly follows the vogue in which 
such songs are written. He has fully entered into the 
spirit of this branch of Gujarati poetry. 

• RUP LALSA : By Raj Hans. Printed at the Rai¬ 
chura Golden Jubilee Printing Works, Baroda. 1 1948. 
Cloth-bound. lUmtraied. Pp. 202. Price Rs. 8. 

In this story the author depicts events which 
remind-one of the eternal triangle between the four 
main characters, Shodhan and Rajendra, 8harda and 
Lata. Interesting .complex situations arise, which test, 
the standard of the morality of each of them. Lata in 
order to placate him whom she loves is prepared (0 
remain unmarried for her whole life, while Sharda 
although wedded to the ideail of a Sati, suffers a mo^al 
lapse. These complexities are woven into an attractive 
whole and very well serve to show the-Red Lamp whifch 
meins thus far and ho further. 

K. M. 3. 


* • 



THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER , 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 

RAJ JYOTISHl, JYOTI8H-SHPROM ANI PANDIT. VraMESH 
CHANDRA BHAtTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.8. (London)^ 

of International fame. President—World-Renowned All-India Astro¬ 
logical & Astronomical Society. (ESTD. 1907 A.D») 

He Is the only Astrologer In India who first predicted the 
Allies Victory in the present world war on 3rd. Sepi, 1939 within 
4 hours the very day of the declaration of war which was duly 
communicated to and acknowledged by the Secretary of Sjate for India, 
the Vicproy and the Governor of Bengal and who is also the consulting 
Astrologer of the Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India. 

It is well-knojvn that the Astrological predictions of this great 
scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influence 
of evil stars, his power to bring success in complicated law-suits and also to cure 
incurable diseases are really uncommon. , 

• Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges,* Commissioners of Divisions, 
Advocate-Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc,, ‘and also idany reputed personalities 
of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have given 
many unsolicited testimonials of the great Pandit’s wonderful powers. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hit Highness TIi* Maharaja of Athgarb says: — "J have been astonished at the superhuman power of 
Panditji. He is a great Tantrik.” Her Highness »The Dowager 6th Maharani Sahebayaf Tripura State says :— 
“I am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and excellent efficacy of his Kavacfaas. He ts no 
doubt a great personage with miraculous power. The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Cour^ir 
Manmatha Nath Mukharji, Kt., says “The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Hriman Rameeh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.”...The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santoah 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Munmatha Nath Roy Choudbury, Kt., sayB :—On 
seeing my son, htsprophecy about my future is true to words. He is really a great Astrologer with extra¬ 
ordinary power.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy of Patna High Court says “At a glance on me, 
he began to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicted marvellously many things. He is really a great 
personage with super-natural power.” The Hon'ble Minister, Govt, of Bengal. Raja Prasanna Deb Rsikdt 
says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik actnritiea of Panditji on several occasions have 
Btruck me with greatest astonishment. Really be is unique in his line.” The Hon’ble Justice 
Mr. S. M. Das, of Keonjhar State High Court, says'“Panditji has bestowed the life of my dead 
son. I have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik-Yogi.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence. Osaka, Japan, writes 
“1 was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a different life since I 
started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2724, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S, America ‘T have 
purchased from you several Kavscnss on two or three different occasions. They all proved satisfactory.” 
Mrs. F. W. Gillespie, Detroit, Mieh., U. S. America >—“1 am wearing your special Dhanada Talisman 
and so far my luck ha3 been with me a great deal better than in the past.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul. Shanghai, 
Chinn :—“Everything you foretold in writing is taking place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Isaac Mumi 
Eita, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West Africa “I had orderd some Talismans from you that 
had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. Fernanda, Proctor, S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, 
Ceylon :—“I got marvellous effects from your Kavachas. 1 have had transactions with you almost every 
year for the last 20 yean for about Rupees three thousand.” Etc., etc. and many others. 

persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to teat the powers of the Panditji. 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed ). In cose of failure , Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Its wearer earns immon* 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and givet 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Rs. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-11. 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overeojne enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled, 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Ra. 9-2.* Special and capable of giving imme 
dials effects Ra. 34-2. (Tha Bhowai Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case. wore this Kavacha). 

MOHINI KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Ra. 11-8. 
Special R*. 34-2. • 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

( The Biggest, Mott Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far East ). 

.Head Office105 (M.R.), Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. 

Consultation hours :—H. O. 8-30 A.M.-11-30 AJL, B. O. 5 FJM.-7 P.M. Phone: B. B. 3686. 

Bnmeh Office:-47, Dhar^ntola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta.Phone : Cal. 5742. 

* LONDON OFFICE :-Mr. M. A. qiRTIS. 7-A, Wertway, Raynea Park. London. 
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C^tt*r^wVPt«tur«‘ Albums—Kos. 1 to 17 

{No. 1, 4, & 8 db 9 out of'Btook) 

"*■ each No. at 4 0 

History of Orissa Tolsf I ft II 

—R. D. Banerji each Yol. 25 0 

Canons of Orissan Architecture— N. K. Basu 12 0 
Dynasties of Mediaeval Orissa— 

Pt Binayak Misra 5 0 
. Eminent Americans: Whom Indians Should 
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Tales of Bengal—Santa Devi Sc Sita Devi 3 0 ! 
Plantation Labour in India— Dr. R. E. Dae 3 8 
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History of the British Occupation in India 
—I An epitome of Major Barn’s first 
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W. Franklin 3 0 

The History of Medieval Valshnavlim in 
Orissa— With introduction by Sir 
Jadpnath S&rkar.—Prabhat Mukherjee 6 0 

The first Point of Aswini— Jogesh Ch. Roy 0 8 
Protection of Minorities— 

Badha Eumud Mukherji 0 4 

Indian Medicinal Plants-' Major B. D. Basu 
& Lt.-Col. E. R. Eirtikar—Complete 
in 8 Yols. [ Authoritative Wbrk with 
numerous Superb Plates] * 320 0 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS'. 


Quarterly : 
My $Ml 


My with India was, in he neat Bengali d } j froA ^ mmT . p ract j c;i ] and sensible than 

phrase, rrumc through the ”;nd) Nec(^ar»ly it p 0]iticUiIls . He .ha* * perfect focus of what i- 

was based on second-hand knowledge hrough books K . wilh India's 700 000 villages, and advocates «>• 

and personal intmion. Bvitit was agenumeexpencncc « ti 8( , h( , m£ ., for storing them to health. He 

that set me vibrating within, revealing much to me oi t i. a1 t)£ , a8M1 |« :ir(! { i lc 100l(l im d 0 f the 


J * First Thoughts of India His concise English was clear and straight to the 

_ n , . point. He struck me as being purposeful in argument, 

Dunis Gray Stoll writes in The Visva-Bharati his mind steady on its course lik5 pic needfe of a 

compass. 

A worldwide reputation for saintliness has not. pr f '- 


that set me vibrating within, revealing much to me oi 
a great people and a great country. 

Before 1 came to India, my reading and the many 


operative schemes for restoring them to health. He 
recognises thal peasants are the toots and sap of the 
country. Unhealthy nsuts produce poor •crops. 

Obviously the god of mass-production has not 


good Italian friends I had made in England, had shown ^ ^ Urn Xvdifl ddiigmas 

me a vigorous pattern of life, a culture warm and fertile . :e , ru.miMi; the 


. r it • i . « i • p l l iii,ii iuuu inmiui Mr kiwwii ah mi 1 . -> -’ 

tern of the mind take shape in fact turning in lmng mi)] i ons 0 f tin cans a. day, 1ml the cans wu. 

fanets of humanity like a variegated kaleidoscope. Eter , if the village dies of neglect, 

since my five senses have been busy confirming and - Onarlhiji believes that the preservation of vill/T 
correcting preconceived ideas. Much of Bengal has come » d . L, iritiwl a „ W rl' , 1S an (U „noiT.ic necessity. 


- , w 1 ... II r ■ 1 V . lU „ inail IS ii BpirllUHl IVI i. ail nuuui UK - 

to meet me like an old friend ; but there are. other jn.luslriulised citv unit drains the country ot 

things, of course, that have proved unexpected and of . fg of pf ,, u . f , , U1(J rv ,, ryd . ly .stability. The 

Byrango. • . • . , poasunt, coinprllod 1 »v poverty to work in a nrr;\, 

fhc villages arc exactly as I had imagined them , , luls;lli , fi Vd „ la n. He is loM in Ihetcrnnng 

Clusters of fan-spread palms, scarlet splashed annul . lllVn urb(iu envirmunent. He i> heiress m 

trees and dark shady pools. Little bamboo m d mab , u , . whil . h 1liri | € , imitation nfW- l.< 

ting and thatch homes rising from the soil, hidden W'thin d ; w i f „ 1P lu dustrial Revolution has nn- 

eaeh a peasant womans busy world of family. kitchens n ],j m . H e turns in despair to vulgar arlifical- 

aml motherhood. Every village has its problems of (j , ()f life , hal arP substitutes for his real 

growth out of.a primitive life of pitiful frugal ty. Yet hm-k-giound and social traditions, 

eveiy village is potentially rich with its heritage ot T1 , n h , h(l , lit . iful darkness of the citv slum, the 
cultural smmhc.ty to treasure with pride;• with‘ts power , * s ! llw , of Mahatma Gandhi’s message 

to conjuie its sustenance from the earth. Ihe peasant . ... , . , „ 

stock of Bengal has proved again and again its admir- ‘‘ ■ 1 ; “ * ' 0 f P t i 1( ,s,. 'who credit Gandhiji with a 

*1° capanly to endure reverses with patieut gentlenei* J f 0f)flv truth nnd wisdom. But I do think 

They have stobboni strength like the persistent drone .■ vl,rcw<l far-sighted patriotic so,, of India, 

of Ridum sunlight. They are the meek who will one day ^ ( . on (ion of t)lp ( . 0 untiy' s . agriculturists amt 

inherit their own earth. , ciaflsrnen progres.-ivelv adopting machinery at a pace 

On my second day m Bengal, by a happy chance . t . old! ,? omd by the basic needs of the home 
I was pnvileged to meet Mahatma Gandhi. This gave r > . hj h , sano . H e is all for self-sufficiency 

me a definite introduction to India. One has to open a# «» * ^ ’ thi ,, KS first . He would provide the 

conversation with a nation somgrhere and I was indeed ™ f with necessities before luxuries, with 

|ng other leaders of thought, representing the many 


Ithe peo 
|ng oth 
faried £ 

K wu 


aried aspects of their country’s aspirations. 

With thousands of reverent humble people in a 
load of quietness, I joined Gandhiji’s prayer meeting 
t Sodepur. Our voices rose and fell to the lilt of the 
fcajan responses, pulsing with beautiful and simple 
rpressions of faith, accompanied by the rhythmic 
Brl of instruments and clapping of hands. It seemed to 
te that, the congregation was united in the corporate 
leling of human souls together, sons and diughters of 
lother India reaching out their hands in worship ol 
ic World Mother. 

Gandhiji impressed me as a true peasant son, his 
jet firmly planted on the earth’s immediate issues, hie 
res fixed on the ideal and distant stars of God. Hie 
meitive* and expressive eyes beamed on me through 
is stqpl-rimmed spectacles glistening in the sun. 

Hq opened our conve-raation with the shrewd good- 
umcured comment: *'I hear you are a lover of peace, 
p course, there are pacifists and pacifists..” 1 . A 
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and outings to the cinema. She would have electric 
light aad cookers in the kitchen, if Osadhiji hkd hu • 
way, long beta® a car, geared in the garage. 

OandhismAni science are popularly mlWepresonted 
as being incompatible. As I see it, the /Averse is the 
Jage. r woujd go so* far as to suggest that neither can 
•umVe without the other. The main difference between 
Oandhiem and science is a jnatter of stress on essentials 
and emphasis on values. 

“Machinery has its place," the Mahatma declared. 
“It has come to stay." 

One of the most curious and unexpected things that 
have struck me about India, is that it is not the saint 
who refuses to mftet the great man of science half way, 
but the great man of science who refuses to meet the 
saint. A leading Indian scientist told me : "Gandhi’s 
„.-ideas arc all bunk.” Some of their ejashes of opinion ar e 
quaintly paradoxical. For instance, the Mahatma .advo¬ 
cates the spreading of India’s crafts and industries 
widely.over the land, because this uplicy seems to him 
conducive of racial happiness anifleaith. The scientist, 
on the other hand, favours the concentration of industry 
in large city areas. This appears to me a suicidal policy 
in an age menaced by* atomic bombs. Again the saint 
is surely the more practical man ? < 

It has been a shock to find modern Indian scientists 
taking the dust off the feet of the Swami Called 
What was goad enough for JSurope yesterday, is good 
enough for India tomorrow. 1 envisage India tomorrow 
as a country not conteht blindly to copy Ihe past, 
“'whether of East or West. I see old Mother India as a 
peasant mother in Renaissance, a country rooted in hef 
own mature traditions, but spilling over with youth’s 
life and fresh ideas. It is in this faith that I am conti¬ 
nuing my conversation with India, passing on from my 
first thoughts to wider revealment, 1 trust, and deeper 
understanding. 


on the future. Where, is the logic of centralising coja- 
munk&tiona, (including bicycle-paths aitd bulipckctob- 
roads) i and leaving to the provinces ‘residues’ like tele¬ 
vision, industrial atomic power, and the unsuspected 
scientific inventions and discoveries of the ooming 
decades 7 

Measured in the life-dimensions of the present d*y, 
India is a middle-rise overcrowded land whieh can 
hardly live and progress unless mass-welfare is secured 
on a national scale, and its cultures are so many and 
so varied that they demand a large measure of auto¬ 
nomy. The principle that should command the distri¬ 
bution of powers between centre and provinces should 
be : one national economy and several autonomous 
cultures. 


* Pakistan Showing Through 

The same Review observes : 

Lord Pethick Lawrence called the White Paper, ‘not 
an award but a recommendation.’ Yet on two .leading 
points it is distinctly an award : the composition of the 
Constitiftsnt Assembly, and Ihe unity of India. Pakistan 
(whether the large-size variety with its two areas, in 
tfrie north-west and the north-east, or the mnall-size type 
with its three districts, north, north-west, and north¬ 
east) was definitely rejected. It offered no acceptable 
Rolr.tion ; it failed to give protection and security to 
the Muslim minorities in Hindu majority regions or to 
Hindu minorities in Muslim majority districts. More¬ 
over administrative, economic, and military considera¬ 
tions ruled it out. Transportation, postal and telegraph 
systems would fyc disintegrated ; the Indian armed 
forces would ‘have to bo broken into two with a con¬ 
sequent loss of efficiency for national defence, and in 
any case strategy demanded a deeper hinterland than 
Pakistan could possibly provide. Finally, the Indian 


Retrograde Outlook 

The New Review observes : 

In our view what is most unsatisfactory in the 
constitution recommended by the Cabinet Misrnon is 
that it is at best accommodated to medieval conditions 
of life. Space-time relations have so altered, solidarity 
has become so complex and binding, scientific progress 
is so rapid that modern economies have to be on a 
scale which was unthinkable in former ages. As we have 
repeated time and again, the only countries of sufficient 
dimensions to allow full play'to solidarity and progress 
are the U.S.A., the U.8.S.R., and, under certain 
reserves, the British Empire. In other words, centralisa¬ 
tion has become so necessary and at the same time bo 
easy that most departments of public life must, cover 
the national territory, and the larger the territory, the 
more efficient and beneficent centralization becomes, it 
is only in the matter of personal development and 
individual life that local autonomy docs justice to civic 
requirements. 

Only befogged medievalists can contemplate that 
currency, customs, tariffs, etc., be not attributed to the 
central administration of future India. The Bengal 
Famine of 1043 and the present scarcity should have 
shown that even so individualist a profession as farming 
profits by national solidarity. The retrograde outlook 
and the lllegism of the Union plan are equally apparent 
in the matter of residuary powers. The Congress itselt 
has on that point regrettably renounced the views ol 
C. R. Das and seems to take it for granted, as all other 
parties to the proposals do, that, after a few subjects 
have been reserved for the centre, all remaining powem 
rimSftvbe best left with the provinces* Such a measure 
fe.a'iWh challenge to the accelerated tempo of India’s 
.. Me 
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•States would feel little inclined to join a divided India, 
and a Pakistan State made of provinces seven hundred 
miles spat t with its essential communications across the 
Hindu State would be no attractive or even workable 
proposition. 

Consequently, and here is a sample of political 
artistry, Pakistan which was unthinkable^ on the* inter* 
national plane, was calked down on a, national plane. 
Within tne Union of India, in charge of a minimum 
number of national interests, there was envisaged the 
formation of three ‘Groups’ of provinces. These groups 
correspond to the three Sections which will separately 
discuss their regional structure before they coalesce with 






Assembly, and which will be elected by the ptovincial 
Ass— tdi ee o n a communal ba.~is. Section A comprising 
Madras, BBrulba.v, the United Provinces, Bihar, the 
Central Provinces and Orissa, will have 167 non-iMuslini 
and 20 Muslim representatives. Section B Uhe North- 
West, Frontier Province, Punjab and Sind) will num¬ 
ber 22 Muslims, 4 Sikhs and 0 non-Muslim non-Sikhs. 
Section C' (Bengal and Assam) will have 36 Muslim and 
24 non-Muslim rcpiesmtalives. 

From the text of the White Paper and 1>ora Pel hick 
Lawrence's explanation, these section# (Hindustan, 
Pakistan A and Paki-tan B) would be empowered to 
frame the constitution of each of their provinegs. Such 
a provision ill accords with the ‘residuary powers’ left* 
to each pvovinee ; the Piemiers of ; Hindu Assam end 
Muhammedan N.-W. Frontier province hav^ protested 
and the Congress has taken up their case. 

There arc many other posers arising out of the 
Wiiite Paper. The Cabinet Mission could not and'had 
not to foresee every possible loophole. Their sincerity 
and their perseverance have been duly appreciated by 
all parties. But their political ,'flrurture, a weak Centre, 
three Groups nolenlhilly strong and mediatised Pro¬ 
vinces. looks like a futuiistic picture drawn in an 
obsession for a compromise between the major com¬ 
munities. 
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The St Ham. Srhiivasa Sastri 

In an article ia The Indian Review G. A. Nate- 
1 pays tributes to the memory of Srinivasa Sastri. 

the ooncluduag, pottion of his article he 
serves: 4 *. • 

Aj hi wi essentially a man of courage. The story 
to;; Mm we have it on the authority of Dr. Pattabhi 
tarWaayaya*who wrote about* it in his Janmabhumi, 
at on the Poona railway station platform years ago, 
they were returning from a Congress Session, a 
tmber of people were squatting, some lying with their 
ggage, waiting for the train to arrive. Two or three 
Talers were strolling up'and down. Sastri found one 
them kicking an Indian who was sleeping, using his 
ggage as his pillow. Sastri’e rage knew no, bounds ; 
8 rushed up and accosted the soldier with words like 
ie»: “You scoundrel, how dare.you kick that poor 
iaian ?” The soldier was dumb-founded, and his coin- 1 
ides quietly pulled him away from the scene. 

* In all his public career, Mr. Sastri ^displayed in- 
opendenee of a high order. His speccfcSfc were bold and 
omted. In exposing the faults of the bufeaucracy. he 
id not mince his words. Though he was often known 
s a Moderate, yet those who knew hin^ intimately 
ould say without contradiction that he was really an 
xtremist at heart. If in the course of some of his great 
pcechcs and orations, he weighed his words and spoke 
pith delibeiftte caution, it, was due to the scrupulous 
are which he always took not to* offend the suscepti- 
lilities of any one or in the slightest degree damage the 
»ausP~ which he had been asked to represent. He was 
■ver bold^but never reckless in the use of his language. 
3e could never stoop to play to the gallery. 

No temptation would ever make him deviate from 
the path of duty. Here is another incident to which I 
can bear testimony, and that hapjicned in Lord Chelms¬ 
ford’s regime : 

jTh<satory of* the Jallianwallah Bagh massacre atjd 
the atrocities of the Martial Law Administration in those 
days had plunged the whole country into deep indigna¬ 
tion. And so at the Amritsar Session of t.ue Indian 
National Congress a resolution for the recall of Bord 
Chelmsford had been tabled. On his way to Amritsar, 
at one of the railway stations near it, Mr. Sastri found 
an important member of the Viceroy’s Council entering 
his compartment ; and in the course of conversation, 
the visitor suggested and later implored Mr. SAstri to 
raise his powerful voice against, the contemplated cen¬ 
sure on Lord Chelmsford. Bpt Mr. Sastri had only one 
answer to give, and that was “No." It is well-known 
that on account of this refusal, Mr. Sastri was passed 
over when a vacancy next occurred in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 


Indeed it is the way with the foreign bureaucracy 
to pass over patriotic men who cannot easily fit into 
their scheme of things. 

At the First Round Table Conference held in J/on* 
don, Sastri expressed himself strongly in favour of 
giving India what was long overdue—Home .Rule, fuu 
Dominion Status. It is well known that he advocated the 
right of secession also. Mr. Churchill in his great cam¬ 
paign against India addressing his party meetings men¬ 
tioned this as one of the grounds for opposing Home 
Rule to India. 

Sir Samuel Hoare who felt that Sastri had been eo 
troublesome to him would not think of having him 
again for the subsequent Round Tabic Conference. The 
reason publicly given was solicitude for Sastri’s health. 
Rut everybody knew, it,was merely an attempts to 
eliminate inconvenient men. About the Ernie the 
Presidentship of the Council of State was offered to 
him, which he had no hesitation in declining. 

During the last two years Mr. Sastri was agitated 
over the question of Pakistan, and he wrote and spoke 
strongly against any attempt to break up the funda¬ 
mental unitv of India. He did not like C. R.’s scheme 
to appeaSe Mr. Jinnali and the intransigents and be 
made no secret of his attitude. Nor did he approve of 
Gandhiji's agreement with C.R.'s proposal. He took a 
definite e stand against disruption of the country in any 
►fashion. But, Sastri was habitually tolerant, and though 
he differed from Mr. Rajagopalaebariur on the point 
he expressed his conviction that C.R. should be brought 
back as tlfe leader of the Province. 

Sastri was indeed so consumed with thoughts of (hr 
coudtry and so anxious about its future that one could 
say that even during his prolonged illness, he was ever 
musing by day and dreaming by night of live freedom 
of India and its unity. • 

I should like in conclusion to stress what I consider 
the essential greatness of the man from my long and 
close friendship with him. His spirit, of independence 
and his desire to act up to his convictions, in spite ol 
protests and pntreaties even from those near and dear 
to him have been the outstanding features of Mr. 
Sastri’s life. Mr. Sastri never hesitated to give expression 
to what, he felt, as the right, thing to do. even on occa¬ 
sions when public feeling ran high and passions were 
roused to an undesirable degree. 

We do not. often come across in our public life 
many men of Mr. Sastri’s ealjbre so sincere and upright. 
He ieaves behind him. as Trevelyan said of Macaulay, 
“a great and honourable name, and the memory of a 
life every action of which was as clear and transparent 
as his own sentences.” !I 
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Hie Ancient Wisdom 

The TheosofMst writes editorially : 

The three Words, so significant toall ThAosopfaists, 

. “The Ancient Wisdom/ suddenly appeared lately Mane 
mormng in England os the title of a leading article in 
the London Times. Little wonder that one at once read 
the leader to know what miracle had happened in in¬ 
sular Britain. The miracle was, however, very simple. 
The forty-fifth President of the Classical Association 
gave an address, once more emphasising the value to 
the modern mind of an acquaintance with the leading 
minds of Greece and Home. 

It is true that a good acquaintance with “classical’ 
thought does help to clear one’s mind from lie fog 
created by the modem novel, the detective story anc| 
the cinema. AU this, however, is an academic discussion. 
But the important fact is that the Times, the best re¬ 
presentative of the best British mentality, never dreamt 
that there are other civilizations than Greece and Rom e 
that have the “Ancient Wisdom.” i'wa older civiliza¬ 
tions. far older than either Greece and Rome, arp com¬ 
pletely ignored, as if they just did not exist for England, 
They are India and China. 

In this ignoring the value of Oriental thought, 
British universities, and I presume on the whole 
American universities, are unique. They are unique 
because there have been European minds which have 
tried to incorporate into their philosophy what other 
countries, especially India, had to give. When over a 
century ..go the first German translation of a few of the 
Upaniehads fell into the hands of Schopenhauer. whose 
influence is'profound on Western philosophical thinkers, 
he wrote as follows in his Purerga II : 

“From every sentence deep, original ami sublime 
thoughts arise, and the whole is pervaded by a high and 
holy end earnest spirit. Indian air surrounds us, and 
Original thoughts of kindred spirits. And oh. how * 
thoroughly is the mind here washed clean of all early 
engrafted Jewish superstitions, and of all philosophy 
that, cringes before those superstitions ! In the whole 
world there is ho study, except that of the originals, so 
beneficial and so elevating as that of the Upanishads. 
It. has been the soluec of my life, it will be the solace 
of mv death I" 

There fall into Goethe’s hands a German translation 
of Kalidasa’s famous drama Sakuvlnla. fit, has lately 
been atrociously vulgarized in an Indian film). But this 
is what Goethe wrote in 1737 : 

“How often has the cursory reading of a book, 
which irresistibly carries one with it, exercised the great¬ 
est influence on a man’s whole life, and produced at 
once a decisive effort, which neither a second perusal' 
nor earnest reflection can either strengthen or modify. 
This I experienced in the ease of Sakuntala : and do 
not. great men affect us somewhat in the same way ?” 

Invention of Kaviraj-Churamani Birendra 
Kumar Mallich, President, All-Bengal Ayur- 
ved Chibitsab 6th Mahasammplan, Hony. 
Member, G. C. & State Faculty of Ayurvedic 
Medicine, Bengal. 
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More famous still is Goethe's verse in four line* 
about Sakuntala, thus translated by E. B. Eastwick : 

Wouldst thou the young year's blossoms, and 

And ail by tohioh the soMieahmmed, enrap¬ 
tured, feasted, fed* 

WOvid'sl tfiou the earth and heaven ittelj m 
one sole name combine f - 

I name thee,-0 Sakuntala, and aU at once is 

said. 

What of China—of Confucius and Lao-Tse ? Whan 
a civilisation has persisted, strong and rooted in its Boil 
in spite of every calamity, flood, lamine and invasion, 
for four thousand yeai-3, and is “still there, w oing 
strong,” is it not time to ask if there is not some 
“classical” quality that should be incorporated into the 
thinking of a modem man and woman who considers 
that he or she is a representative of the ‘‘beat’’ thinking 
of the people? But who reads Confucius’ Analects today 
or Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King ? If ever there was * 
thinker who can give us the principles for which we 
are groping in the dark to define to us what is true 
‘Demon acy,”'it is Confucius the man who threw open 
all careers to all, especially in municipal and provincial 
and central administration, by stating clearly what is 
a “gentleman.” When one is the Confueiau ‘gentle¬ 
man” he is fitted for all careers in the State, while 
retaining his own unbending integrity as a “gentleman.” 

And the ‘old Boy”, Lao-Tze ? How refreshing in 
those days when one has to fill up forms and bo in¬ 
dexed and classfied, to come across his saying ; “You 
must govern a state as you cook a small fish ; don’t 
overdo it.” Certainly Greece greatly, and Home m a 
minor manner, had the Ancient Wisdom ; but not less 
two older civilisations, India and China. 
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Proto-Historic Indian Pottery 

Ancient pottery is alfrays fascinating, and 
in a sfipse it is more so than even ancient 
'sculpture or painting.** P. Joseph observes in 
The Neu> Review : * 

This is perhaps because pots are so much inter¬ 
woven into the very life of a people that they are the 
most represents! ive remains. Yet another reason, that 
may conduce to the fascination, is that pottery gives 
us an insight into tho artistic notions and the character 
of the makers. 

The study of the pottery of several countries, like 
Egypt taiJMesopofamia, has hcei) so thorough that it 
has become aitalqpost exact science. In India conditions 
have not been so veiy favourable for want of materials. 
Nevertheless Indian ceramic study is interesting. 

The most ancient Indian pottery has been 
unearthed from the Indus valley. 

The innumerable pieces, mostly broken, .give 
us the impression that the Indus people did 
almost nothing else besides making pots. J5uch V£st 
quantities can have only one meaning ; that the people 
used mud pots almost to the exclusion of metal vases. 
The material was evidently the alluvium from the Indus 
banks, for we find many particles of sand in the pottery. 
Most of it was made on the wheel, and fired in circular 
kilns possessing heating arrangements beneath a floor 
provided with glues. The superiority of technique is, 
seen in the fact that almost all the venels are very well 
baked. 

First comes a class of pottery cglled bichrome. 

Leaving out of consideration the miniature pots, 
less than half an inch in height, which have excited the 
admiration of all, we may take Ihe larger ones. Speak¬ 
ing chronologically the most ancient kind of pottery 
discovered so far was thinly painted and called 
bichrome, because decorated with two colours. The body 
itself is coated with a thin layer, called a slip, of a pale 
substance, probably ochre. It is finely polished with a 
burnisher, and this leaves a smooth surface. The pale 
pink or buff slip is painted in two colours, black or 
chocolate and red. The black or chocolate is used for 
the designs, which are purely geometric, and the red for 
thick horizontal bands to separate the registers contain¬ 
ing the designs. Among the patterns mav be easily 
Recognized lozengeB in row. either solid or filled in with 
hatches, ohevrons. rectangles and sigmns. Three shapes 
are usually found among the pale ware ; the straight- 
sided beaker, the hemispherical bowl and the squat pot, 
all ofcthem rimless. 

Following the above class ccnr.es a thick ware, 
called monochrome. 

| The body is invariably dark red, which 
the shade of the slip of red ochre. On the red 
background arc painted patterns in black. Most, of the 
designs are still geometrical, but curvilinear rather thaw 
rectilinear. Together with geometrical patterns appear 
those of animals, birds ana plants, which are true to 
naturalistic detail. The shape of the vessels are mostly 
different from those of the bichrome ware. They show 
many variations. Among the common types are pointed- 
bottom vases, high-footed dishes, tumblers with flat 
baw. goblets, longish jars with flared mouth or narrow- 
mounted jars with a tapering stem. Most of the 
aft jammed. 

. Next to the monochrome ware is the plain 
red ware. • 

This ware contains thfr’ dark red slip wo h§ve 
already referred to. As a matter of fact, the mono- 


chrome and the plain'wares axe so similar in make and 
shapes that it seems the aame people fabricated both. 

A kind .ofbichrome ware seems to have been dis¬ 
placed by plain red pottery ; but # this two-coloured 
pottery is quite different from the e®Hier bichrome 
ware. Tho later ware introduces ngw types and is very 
coarse in make and design. While the earlier is whod^'" 
geometric in pattern, the later contains qjore plant 
forma. The _ geometric dcs'gna in the later pottery arc 
extremely limited. All the painted motifs possess none 
of the fineness of execution seen in the earlier ware. 

Finally appears a kind of black pottery with in 
cised patterns. • - 

Just like its immediate ancestor this ware too 
characterises • an era of deterioration It would 
appear that the stages, marked by the last two kindly 
of ppttery were in vogife in the declining days of the 
Indus civilization. 

Besides these common types of ware, which we have 
described in chronological order, there are others. Some 
of them are stray, ones, while others belong to a class, 
whose, chronolgical position is not vet clear. The most 
characteristic of the stray ones-is tne kind of pot with 
knobs on its body. This knobbed pottery, not found in 
large numbers, has defied the ceramic expert# as to its 
specific use. Another rare type of pot is cylinder-shaped 
with perforations all over the body. It seems to have 
been intended as a header or brazier. One more un¬ 
common kind of vessel is th# one called ‘Reserved slip’ 
ware. Its technique, consists in covering the whole pot 
with a thin fine slip, and then wiping it away ^partly 
so as to expose the body thus making by contrast of 
colour and texture an unobstmaive but not ineffective 
ornament. The slip applied to this ware is as in most 
of Indus pottery, dark red. 

The class of pottery, whose place is not yet fixed 
ia the sequence is known as polychrome. It is so c&Hed 
because more than two colours are used. The usual slip * 
is there, on which green or white is employed together 
with the red and black pigments. The decorations are 
mostly geometric m design ; rarely are introduced 
animals and birds, (bull and peacock). 

Pottery gives us an insight into the artistic 
notions and the character of the makers. Pot¬ 
tery embodies the artistic standards of a 
people. # 

From the purely geometric motifs on a certain 
kind of pots wc can deduce that those who drew them 
were yet in a rudimentaiy stage. They certainly were 
adepts at painting inanimate obietea, and were not 
yet confident at reproducing the dynamism of the 
animate world, say of animals. We observe the progress 
^ de JP-, the pojtenr with »ahnal designs. In this stage 
tne pamtera felt they could rise confidently above the 
easy world of squares, triangles and cireles to the more 
difficult one of bulls, ibexes, fowls and peacocks. What 
is more, they could not only outline animals, but at the 
w me c out the inner being of the animals. 

in me monochrome painted ware not merely 
ll.ustrations that suggest the presence of bulls and 
i iexes. We do not merely feel that the animals are 
there ; we actually see them. There iB a very important 
point to note with regard to the artistic standards of 
the monochrome nosf-painters. They drew iheir animals 
giving them all the dynamism that a very thick brush 
C l P°™ t ***y impart. They showed what an ibex or 
ft bull really was like. If we are to use a label we should 
c »y that their art was realistic. 

This realistic standard of art seems to account for a 
trait in their character, which is in evidence in their 
pottery. Realism tended to make them practical. A*, 
time progressed they curtailed their practice of, “— 
painting. This is borne out by the fact that tl 
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use of tiro colour* they wont to< the u» of 006- It is 
more clearly bone out by ibis that the the 

monochrome ware and the plain one tint followed it 
are abiKrtutely 'alike. 'We are thus focoaC to 'the only 
conclusion tu£ the vase-painters in a fit /f utilitarian¬ 
ism seem to'&av'e decided to give up painting, altogether 
■Jft, favour of plaindess. It is true there seas a revival 
of painting later on ; but it was so degenerate and 
decadent that it only proves that painting vases did 
not accord well with the change in the nature of the 
people. 

Coat of Planning 

J. C. Kumasappa writes in Gram Udyog 
Patrika : 

There have been ideas and blue prizes as to how to 
organise the life of the people but there were two 
" obstacles that kept the flood 1 ' in check. The funds cal¬ 
culated to be essential to execute these nebulous schemes 
were so enormous that people were dubious as to 
whether such investments will crake them richer or 
poorer, even granting that the ftmulous capital could be 
found. The second difficulty was the lack of political 
power which would be.needed to put through schemes 
of such magnitude. 

With the dim light of the dawn of a National 
Government, we may bn pardoned for hoping that the 
second of these difficulties will vanish as the morning 
mist. Furthermore, if the schemes are such as to be 
within the capacity of tthe average citizen to .execute 
.them and if the wisdom of the plans is made bo plain 
tkais^the man in the street can comprehend it, the/ 
would not call for much Governmental backing to put 
them into practice. Therefore, one essential factor is 
that the 'plans should be simple and also inexpensive. 

As regards the cost, plans that call for the invest¬ 
ment of thousands of crores in a country, where getting 
QUq square .meal a day is an achievement with the 


majority, are destined k) be largely left qb paper; If 
ire mini to be j r'ietfoal, the cost must :.be capable ot 
being distributed am#s«fc the people ip such small 
amounts as to fall wtem their meagre means. The 
conception itself should be such .. as to oatah their 
imagmaika. If this can be done then the people's co¬ 
operation can be obtained without spy coercion. 

To adjust our schemes accordingly it is of th® ^ rBt 
importance to remember that ours is ail agricultural 
country where over 70 per cent are occupied on the, 
exploitation of the earth and an additional 1$ per cent 
on industries connected with it. Hence it would be 
foolish to ignore this section of the public in our planB. 


have to initiate a systematic and an efficjep.kv?°duotion 
through a careful reorganisation of ^village industries. 

In the nature of things, these will not call for much 
capital, and if the people concerned arc convinced they 
would take to working the schemes on their own, Of 
oourse, certain functions of Government, ancillary to 
these occupations, such as irrigation, land and forest 
conservation, etc., will need funds but these would be 
modest in comparison with the demands of the schemes 
put forward to “Industrialise" the country. 

In tackling this end first we would have arranged 
for the gainful occupation of nearly 90 per cent of the 
population without much difficulty. Having done that 
the Government may turn its attention to public 
utilities, key industries and communications. It ought 
not to be a herculean task to find the capital needed 
for this part of the work if the first step taken to 
arrange for the 90 per cent of the population had re¬ 
sulted in their increased productivity. 

We trust that the Government that will now assume 
power will put first things first, and go about their work 
in such a systematic manner as to reduce both the 
money cost and hum,an cost of ushering in a planned 
economy. 
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The 1 Co-operative Movement el China 
Kuang-mien Lu, "Director, North-West Head- 

3 Har ters, Chin ese Industrial Co-operatives, writes a 
iiort historical sketch of the co-operative movement 
in China in The^Atuuic Review, April, 1946 : 

According to’the latest data, up to June, 1944, there 
were 173,928 co-operative societies in China, with a total 
membership of 15.191823 and an accumulated share 
’capital of CN $501,517,132. Thd co-operatives are roughly 
divided into four kinds—credit, consumers, marketing 
and producers. Many of our existing co-operatives are 
credit societies, about 50 per cent These are then fol-, 
lowed by marketing or agricultural societies, about 
31 per cent, .consumers’ societies, about 11 per cent, and 
producers’ societies, about 6 per cent. 

The development of the co-operatire movement in 
China ie’only a matter of twenty-five years. The first 
co-operative, the People’s Co-operative and Savings 
Bank, was organised in Shanghai in 1919 by Professor 
Hsuen Hsien-Chow, together, with a number of his 
colleagues and students* of the Futan University. 
Professor Hsueh studied for many years in Germany 
and Vas much impressed with the German co-operative* 
credit movement, which was started in Germany around 
the sixties of the nineteenth centuiy, ten years after the 
RodhdV.e Pioneers, and later became a very strong 
movement spreading over cities and countryside. How¬ 
ever, Professor Hsueh's Co-operative Bank in China 
was not ablp to last very long, and closed with his death 
a few years later. Hsuen wrote many books aed also 
published a paper called the People's Weekly, expound¬ 
ing co-operative principles and reporting co-operative 
achievements abroad. Though Professor Hsueh was not 
able to accomplish much himself, the co-operative seed 
was sown for later development and growth. 

In 1934 farmers’ co-operative credit societies were 
organised in Hopei, a Province of North China, with 
the help and direction of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission. The Commission is a com¬ 
bination of a number of relief organizations in North 
China which helped te tackle the most serious famine 
of 1920, resulting from drought for two succeeding years 
in the Provinces of Hopei, Shansi and Suiyuan, In 1921 
there was a good harvest, and the relief organizations 
j oined together and formed a permanent relief body, the 
CIFRC, with the object of devising ways and means 
of preventing any further repetition of famines. One 
of the firet steps taken by the new Commission was the 
promotion of the co-operative organization among the 
farmers. In granting small loans at a very low interest 
rate to the fanners fdr productive purposes through the 
co-operative credit satieties the Commission was earning 
on one side at freeing the fanners from the exploitation 
of the moneylenders and on the Other’side at re-equip¬ 
ping the fanners with the cattle, toolB, seeds and ferti¬ 
lizers necessary for their farm work. The number of 
co-operative credit societies IfiereatecUsteRdily after 1933. 
and by 1930 there Wet* «t&|>HAea *lfogether oyer 900 
societies, mostly located, ik the Province of Hopei, with 
a total membership of 25,000. . /. „ 4 

Meanwhile co-operative dignifpctides Vfere spread¬ 
ing, fisr and wide in Central ^Ce^a. eriacipaUy m the 
two Provinces of Kiangsu aSa CMuang in the years 
after 1938, when the Natio 

Wished in Nanking. established 

in Ki&ngtu and Chekiang, in 1909 with the sole object 
roi financing the co-operative credit societies. In 198*, after 


five years of promotional work under the Provincial 
authorities of these two Provinces, over 3,000 societies 
came into being with a total membership of 90,000. ■ 
Later a National Farmers’ Bank was established, and 
co-operative works were extended to nearly all the Pro¬ 
vinces under the National Government. In 1935 a 
National Co-operative Conference was called by the 
Executive Yuan, anc^ resulted in the promulgaijgn of^he 
Co-operative Law. A Central Co-operative Bureau wa? 
established under the Ministry of Industry for the 
registration and promotion of the co-opeiativc organiza¬ 
tions throughout the whole country, with branch offices 
attached to the Provincial Governments. L.i'.m the 
Bureau was reorganized into the present Central Co¬ 
operative Administration and placed under the dupclion 
of another Ministry, the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

A number of educational and social institutions, 
such as the Mass Education Movement, the University 
of.Nanking, the Nankai Institute, the Rural College in 
Choping. the National Christian Council, the North 
China Farm Products Marketing and Research Com¬ 
mittee. together with a number of private and com¬ 
mercial banks, were all taking an increasing interest in 
the promotion and financing of the co-operative move¬ 
ments. Some of them were making most valuable experi¬ 
ments, and were carrying on a groat deal of educational 
work such as the training of co-operative students and 
organizers. So far the co-operative movement in China 
up to 1937 had not been able to extend further to any 
considerable extent beyond the scope of credit and 
agricultural marketing. The consumers’ and producers 
movement* had not been able to take root in China 
until after the war started with Japan in 1937. They 
were only a growth of the last seven or eight years. 
The statistics in 1937 show that there were altogether 
16,983 co-operatives of various kinds in the whole oi 
China, and the total membership was well over two 
million. 

During the last few years of war the co-operative 
movement in the occupied territories must have suffered 
greatly, but statistical data show that the war gave 
new impetus to the development of the eo-operatives 
in China. A great number of consumers’ co-operatives 
were established in the cities. They were attached most¬ 
ly,, to Government offices and public organizations, and 
were entrusted sometimes by the Government with the 
distribution of controlled goods such as sugar,, cloth, 
salt and various other articles. Many of 'these co¬ 
operatives were not real co-operatives owing to the fact 
that, the members were usually not taking a very active 
part in the running of the co-operative businesses. The 
managements were often in charge of people directly 
appointed by the ad m inistrative heads of the organiza¬ 
tions concerned. However; these co-operatives some- 
Tiroes rendered very useful service to members in 
obtaining for them a fair share of daily necessaries at 
controlled prices, which otherwise would be rather 
difficult to got. Of course, there are exceptionally good 
and really democratically controlled consumers’ edcietieg 
such as tne Sa Ping ,Pa Society in Ghungklss. They we, 
however, few in number, and the bulk of the consumers’ 
movement in China reveals a general lack of under¬ 
standing of co-operative principles, f 

Another line of eo-oporaiiVe achievement during 
the fear was the organization of the Chinese Industrial 
Co-operatives. The Association for the Advancement ot 
the Industrial Co-Operltivea was established jo Haakfrw 
ini 1988. It wag a serai-governmental organisation under 
the leadership of the chainuap oi the Eseeutiv* Yuan, 
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with four regional headquarters situated at strategy 
points at the yariotw Provincial cities undertaking IM 
promotion and financing of 'the industrial co-operatives. 
Owing to the shortatpe, of nil hinds of manufactured 
goods in tire interior Or China, and with the active 
participation of hundreds and thousands of refugee 
labour and skilled workers as the result of the evacua¬ 
tion of the coastal Provinces, the movement grew very 
rapidly during the first four years after 1938. According 
to the data of the QIC Association, the number of 
industrial co-operatives in 1942 was a little below 2,000, 
with a total membership of around 30,000. The actual 
number of industrial co-operatives must be more than 
this, as a great number of these industrial co-operatives 
wer^established spontaneously by the workers them¬ 
selves following the examples of the workings of other 
co-operatives In the neighbourhood, and they were not 
necessarily receiving any financial help from the UK. 
Association. In 1944 there were well over 5,000 industrial 
co-operatives registered under the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. These industrial co-operatn us have done a great 
deal during these years of war in the mobilisation ot 
all available man-power and naturul resources manu¬ 
facturing innumerable articles to megl civilian and 
military needs. The co-operatives were owned ahd tun 
by the workers themselves, and they have been .able to 
form a number of federations through which joint busi¬ 
ness and educational activities were carried on with 
very successful results. Indeed these industrial co¬ 
operatives have achieved something more than just 
helping the national cause. They have been able to 
demonstrate to the ordinary working-class people a How 
form of life by which they get practical lessons in the 
workings of democracy and learn to become masters ol 
their own destiny. • • 

1b America Fair to Islam ? 

Under the above capiion John Earle Uhler 
discusses ihe much-vexed problem of Arab-Jewish 
controversy over Palestine in The Catholic World , 
'February, 1946 : 

The General Assembly of the United Nations has 
just, convened to consider, amor.g other serious pro¬ 
blems, the Arab-Jewisli controversy over Palestine. 
President Truman has already expressed himself in 
favor of the Jews, thus throwing the influence ol 
America to that side. In November he made public a 
letter he wrote on last August 3lst to Prime Minister 
Attlee, in which he urged that 100,000 Jews be admitted 
to Palestine at once. In December, both the United 
.SiHtes Senate and the House passed a resolution to the 
effect that the American government should use its good 
offices with Great Britain to permit unrestricted entry 
ox Jews into Palestine for the purpose of establishing 
a national home. 

These are the latest of the many such efforts made 
by American politicians in answer to England’s White 
Paper of 1939. In this document London announced 
that immigration of Jews into Palestine would be 
banned after March 31, 1944. It stirred many Jo^s ol 
America to make an appeal to the President of the 
United Stales—then Franklin D. Roosevelt. Accotdir.g 
<o Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, the Presi¬ 
dent agreed to intervene on behalf of the Jews (although 
later, after a conference with Ibn Saud, head of Saudi 
Arabia, he appeared to have grown cool to the project). 
On March 27, 1941, the Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
announced the establishment of the American Palestine 
Committee, with the purpose of preparing Palestine for 
•(large-scale’* Jewish immigration. It was a committee 
, of no moan political influence. Senator Wagner accepted 
the chairmanship, saying that he was “looking forward 
to the .day whan the Jewish" Commonwealth will take 
its rightful place among the free nations of a peaceful 
world" 


■ # 

So vigorously had the American government thus 
eft eou raged this movement that the Zionists have been 
heartened to make rugged statements about their plans. 
Doctor Abba Hillcl Silver, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Ameriaan Zionist emergency council, 
at a hearing of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
said, “The Jewish people must be permitted and^wiped 
to develop their homeland in Palestine in such a way 
as to be able to drain‘off, in a relatively short time, 
two or three million Jews from the crowded and econo¬ 
mically tensioned centers of central and eastern Europe- 
Doctor Chaim Weismunn, the leading spirit of the 
Jewish Agency, wrote, “The Arabs must be dearly told 
that the Jews will be encouraged fo settle in Palestine, 
where they will establish “a state of their own,” He 
added, “U any Arabs do not wish to remain in a, Jewish 
state, every facility will be given them to transfer to* 
pne of the many afld vast Aiab countries.” 

American sympathy with the movement headed by 
such able and fervent leaders as these was given impetus 
during the war tyv the peisecution of the Jews at the 
hands of the .Nazis. But the movement itself has an 
ancient origin. It. goes back—dimly—lq Moses, who led 
the “children of I-rael" from their persecution in Egypt 
to the lanch of their ancestry. This was the birth of a 
nation. After many vicissitudes, including, on the one 
'hand, the construction of the first Temple at Jerusalem 
by David and Solomon, and. on the other hand, the 
captivity of the Jcwg in Babylon, many of them were 
amin restored to “the promised land” under the head¬ 
ship of Zorobabel They began the reconstruction of the 
Temple, which had been destroyed by the Babylonians 
fifty years before. It again fell into ruins nnd was again 
restored, this time by Nehemias under Persian bene¬ 
volence. Still another such cycle of decay opened, anrl 
was dosed by E.-dras, who revived the old glories ot 
the Temple. Then began the domination of the West 
Under Hellenic rule, the dispersion o£ the Jejys was 
expanded. Antiochus Epiphunes, a political off-shool*ot 
Alexander the Great, was partly responsible. He ret up 
a statue of Jupiter in the Temple, commanded the 
sacrifice of swine on the altar, destroyed the sacred 
books, and drove the faithful to the mountains And 
ye; again the Jews fought their way back under tl' { 
leadership of the Machabees. who cleansed the temple 
and guided their people, until the invasions of the 
Romans. These new enemies killed thousands of Jews 
and sold other thousands into slavery. They plundered 
the Temple, but. still once more a chief arose from 
Zion—Herod the Great—-who enneiliated the Romans, 
was made king, and rebuilt the Temple into a magnifi¬ 
cent structure. Then came the crash of the finale. The 
Jews rebelled against the Romans and were defeated 
Jerusalem fell. The Temple was destroyed. A.D, 70. 
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Hie Jewish state vanished and has hcveragain been 
restored. Sops atianilKd, Jews were fotfribveu even «> 
enter the Holy, Cwy.Then, almost two thousand year* 
passed, and there/were .only fifty thousand Jews in at, 
of Palestine.' ..... «> 

During these' two millenniums, however, the dream 
, of a Jewish state remained vivid. In the early centuries 
of the Christian era, the Talmud was completed, it has 
no immediate hearing on a political state of the hind 
now being contemplated, but it gave to the scattered 
Jews a common point of contact. With the. Old Testa¬ 
ment, it was their spiritual capital and emphasised the 
antiquity of their tradition^. For about a thousand years 
of the Christian. era, they even had an Exilarch— 
Prince of the Exiles—the glories of whose office are des¬ 
cribed tyy Disraeli in his novel Ahoy. Their restoration 
to Zion was sung by poets like Juda Halevi and Solo¬ 
mon riba Gabirol. It was promised by claimants to the 
Messiahship, like Sabbatai Zevi. And the credulity ol* 
thousands of followers attests to their nostalgia. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the dream seemed 
to be coming true when England was vying with France 
for the control of the Levant. English statesmen, in¬ 
cluding Djggeli, envisioned q Jewish state in Palestine 
under the influence of London as a means of. defending 
the route to India. The vision enlarged with the build¬ 
ing of the Suez Canal. It was brought into clear forms 
when the first international Zionist congress convened 
at Basle in 1897. In appreciable numbers, Jews began to 
immigrate into Palestine. They «boufeht property through 
the Jewish National Fund. In America, they-,were aided 
by an organization led by Mr. L. D. Brnhdeis, later 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. And then, 
after the first World War began, their dreams seemed 
to break into reality when, in 1917, the British foreign 
secretary Lord Balfour, wrote to Lord Rothschild, that 
the Cabinet had approved "the establishment in Pales¬ 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people.” Britain’s 


allies agreed* Woodrow Wilaofi expressing ''-wHfek ate, 
approval, 1919, the Supreme Council or t&cAuie* 
mode Palestine a mandate of Groat Britain, pith the 
understanding that the Balfour Declaration should* be 
put into effect. 

The Jaws took all this at face value. Thousands 
of them, specially from Europe, poured into the 
Holy Land, their population there increasing about 
a thousand per cent, from £0,000 to a half million. 
Land that they purchased had increased, since 1W8, 
from 180 square miles to more than a thousand, 
or over one-third the arable land of all Palestine. 
Many of them congregated in the cities, chiefly 
Jerusilem, Jaffa, and Haifa. They virtually founded 
the all-Jewish town of Tel Aviv. They opened 
towns and factories. With Jewish capital aad" "flffder 
Jewish management, they established alnuSst a thousand 
large industries—among them, the Palestine Electric 
Corporation,- which furnishes light and power, to an 
extended district. For the education of their children, 
they built a number of schools. They organized techni¬ 
cal and agricultural institutions. In 1925 they opened 
the domiS—Balfour himself honoring the inauguration— 
of the Hebrew JJniversity of Jerusalem. They encouraged 
the us£ of Hebrew as the national language. The 
children of Israel were once more shaking off their 
bondage and prospering in the Promised Land. 

With this history in view—stressed a thousand-fold 
by the recent persecution of the Jews in Europe—It is 
with reluctance and trepidation that a denial of Jewish 
aspirations can be expressed. 

“The Arabs, however, have their side—a side that is 
not being heard in America. 

For the first time in their history, the various and 
far-scattered Arab peoples were united, thirteen centuries 
ago, by a common bond—Islam. At. that time Palestine 
was part of the Byzantine empire. It was Christian, not 
Jewish. It was taken from Christians by Mohammedans. 
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Under Omnr, the Arabs besieged Jerusalem, 627 AD. 
The Christian commander, Soplironius, surrendered. At 
.the suggestion of the conqueror, the two leaders thee 
made a search for the ruins of what Omar called “the 
Mosque of David,” the Temple that bad so often been 
destroyed and rebuilWand last raaed by the Romans 

inA’.D. 70. V-tC ' 

And thus they entered. It was a place from which 
all traces of the Jew had been so wiped out* that 
nothing but a rubbish heap remained. To Omar and all 
other Mohammedans it was a place of special adoration. 
There lies the Holy Rock. There, so the Prophet 
Mohammed declared, one prayer is better than a 
thousand elsewhere. He prayed there. He ascended from 
there to heaven on the back of El Burak, the sacred 
steed, which left the imprint of its hoof. An angel kept 
the rook from following the Prophet to heaven, and 
• the gutik of the angel’s hand is there. At the last day, 
the holy Raafc^p, of Mecca will come there, and there 
Gabriel will blow his triumpet. Allah’s th regie will be 
there, and there the Faithful will assemble. 1 

After Omar's conquest, a mosque arose near the 
«pot and bore his name. Since his day—except for a 
snort time during the Crusades when Christians re¬ 
possessed the land—this Holy Place hae been *in the 
hands of Arabs. 

To them, the glory of Abraham, Isaac, 7acob, Moses, 
and of all the Prophets of the Old Testament means as 
much as to the Jews. They differ under this heacf upon • 
but one point. Islam looks upon Jesus Christ as the 
greatest of the Prophets, with the exception of Moham¬ 
med. It, therefore, sees in everything connected with 
the life and death of the Savior a heritage of Moham¬ 
medanism. So the Moslem regards all of Palestine «s 
sacred soil. In worship, the knee not only of millions ot 
Jews but also of fifteen times as many Mohammedans 
bends to this shrine. 9 

In spite of differences ja religion and even in view 
of the increasing pressure of population, the Moham¬ 
medans have always been tolerant of the Jews—that is. 
until 1020. j 

The peace of this conjunction was broken by the 
militancy of modem Zionism. Three years after the 
Balfour Declaration, or bv the time of the Easter 
Sunday riots of 1020, the Mohammedans were growing 
alarmed at the steady increase of Jewish immigration. 
When Balfour wrote his famous letter, there were about 
5O.G00 Jews in Palestine. This number swelled to 85,000 
by 1922. In 1932 alone, 10,000 Jews moved in. In 1933— 
30.000. In 1934—40,000. In 1935—over 60,000. Latei. 
when the British government cut the quota down, they 
were smuggled into the country in numbers that are not 
known. The Arab saw that the streets of the cities were 
being crowded with Jews. In the market, he began to 
feel the pressure of increasing Jewish competition. He 
awoke to the fact that mile after mile of cultivable 
hind was going into Jewish hands. He found himsell 
Olivo wed from his nrihrab by thousands of foreigners 
peiforming rites different, from his own. 

Against further encroachment, the Ulema, or the 
spiritual leaders of the Mohammedan world, took their 
' stand. The Ulema of Al’Ashar at Cairo, the leading 
Mohammedan theological institution of the world, 
appealed, to leaders in all Moslem countries to prefect 
Arab Palestine. And their word has gone out to the 
millions of the Faithful. 

The Arab-Jewish problem is represented in an 
impressive drama on Friday evenings in Jerusalem. 

■ Outside the pale of the Harem esh Sberif (the Place 
of the Temple), the Jews gather at the Wailing Wall. 
Thejr leader chants, "For the palace that lies desolate, 
and the response sounds from the congregation, "We 
■it in solitude and mourn." 

* But Americans do not hear the Moslem muerains 
ifho mount to the top of the minarets inside the walls 
i|nd chant their calls to prayer# And if Zionism imposes 
* political. state-^n their Holy Land, a cataclysm, ot 
blood vfill begin again to drench the earth. 
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Deuntieracy and Nature 

W. S. Taylor observes in Unity about' the 
Essence of Democracy: 

Many people seem to think that democracy derives 
from a supernatural world, and that democracy is 
therefore contrary to nature. From that point of view 
"justice for all” is democratic, while ‘ dog eats dog" is 
wholly unrelated to the democratic. 

When, however, we contrast democracy witli 
anarchy and despotism, and see what democracy essen¬ 
tially is, we find that democracy is a natural and 
superior development.' t 

Democracy is "primarily a defense ag&inst despot¬ 
ism. This appears in many traditional statements of 
.democracy. For example : "Freedom has a thousand 
charms to show. That slaves, howe’er contented, never 
know.” “A free multitude is guided more by hope than 
fear ; a conquered one. more by fear than hope ; inas¬ 
much as the former aims at making use of life, the 
latter but at, escaping death.” "Liberty, equality, frater¬ 
nity." “The worth and dignity and creative capacity of 
the individual." "All for each and each for all.” 
"Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people." 

Apparently eveiy genuine democracy attempts to 
realise the following practices : maximal freedom for 
each individual, considering all individuals ; free com¬ 
petition of ideas ; essential education foj^all ; majority 
control of laws and governors, including, ultimately, 
majority choice of any constitution, bill of rights, or 


have as much individual power, perfection, and happi 
ness, to be as well-developed a person, as possible. Tnu 


ness, to be as well-developed a person, as possible, thus 
democracy is the way for every person to be his best. 

The immature person tries to be his best through 
satisfying, by his own efforts, his selfish interests. He 
learns, however, that to be one’s best requires help 
both from and to others. Accordingly, from the social 
point of view, democracy is oo-operative self-reaMzalion. 

Co-operative self-realization means sharing in'eon- 
structive enterprise. Such enterprise may be primarily 
religious, as in the early Congregational churches; 
political, as in the early United States ; economic, as in 
the mutual insurance companies and the co-operative 
societies ; educational, as in certain adult study groups ; 
recreational, as in various sports organisations ; or a 
combination of interests, as in the later democratic 
nations. Whatever the enterprise or the combination 
of enterprises, in so far as it is constructive, it is a 
part, ana a most creative part, of evolution. Accord¬ 
ingly, from the cosmic point of view, democracy is 
sharing in creative evolution. 

These three definitions of democracy are really , 
synonymous : broadly consiftiored, the way for every ' 
person to be his best is through co-operative self- 
realisation, which means sharing in creative evolution ; 
and sharing in creative evolution means co-operative 
self.realization, the way for every person to be his. best. 
Moreover, each of the definitions formulates living, 


living most abundantly. It follows that the three defi¬ 
nitions can be reduced to one, namely : Democracy is 


according to capacity ; reward, in satisfaction at least, 
according to use of capacity ; fellow-feeling ; advance¬ 
ment of truth, beauty, and goodness ; Ana achievement 
tf tar aonious happiness. * 

e ; From the individual point of new. democracy is 


the most progressive Uvirtg. 

Democracy makes for survival because it makes 
individuals and groups most fit to survive. More than 
any other system, democracy makes self-directing men, 
men who develop and defend themselves, their group, 
and their larger interests, steadfastly and intelligently. 
Also, more than any otfcer system, democracy .makes W. 
enlightened group, a group in whiti* each ^individual 
enjoys a place, understands the group needs, and works 
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NOTES 


The Task Ahead 

It is not desirable from the point of view of the 
Western Nations that India should ever develd|> into a 
first-class Power. The idea itself seems Utopian at th< ! 
first glance, judging from the pass this country has br0n 
brought to after two centuries of foreign intrigue and 
rule, but there is no reason on earth why it should not 
be so within the next twenty years, ifVe eould but over¬ 
come the three main handicaps imposed on us by foreign 
vested interests. These handicaps are, in order of their 
importance, ignorance, indiscipline and inefficiency. And 
chapter and verse can be given in support of the state¬ 
ment that all these have been imposed on us by the 
foreign interests whose imperial aims and objectives 
are best furthered so lung as these disqualifications hang 
round our necks as our badges of inferiority. But merely 
blaming the British will not get ua anywhere. For, 
indeed, the longer we are content with merely blaming 
them—or their henchmen—the longer would this foreign 
dominance continue. We have to set about in getting 
rip a fighting programme, to fight political intrigues and 
opposition and to get rid of our main disabilities. 

Our geographical position is eminently suit*! for 
the leadership of all Asia. Our resources of strategic 
materials are superior to that of any other nation on 
earth, specially if wc take inio account our means of 
easy access to that of our neighbours. In man-power, 
hydro-electric potential, communications and economic 
possibilities we are second to none. And what is more, 
forty ypars of sustained struggle has brought us on the 
threshold of self-determination. Once that is firmlygin 
our hands it is only the lack of leadership and initiative 
that can prevent us marching forwu’-d to the place in 
the comity of Nations that is our birthright. 

.Are the handicaps too heavy ? Are Hie barricis 
erected through the intrigues of foreign Vested interests, 
ms .for example, the intransigence of the Muslim League 
Insurmountable ? Are we in reality a third-class race, 
•igpuorant and inefficient to the core as the propaganda 
of our enemies would make put ? 

* We are of the same race Mutt led the world for & 
. ‘millennium in jfts, sciences and in, the philosophy of 
livineTlndian fndustrv of the present-day showB cjparJy 


Aat in spite of all handicaps we can hold our own 
against the European. And the anti-Indian campaign in 
Africa is, in fact, an •admission that the European 
settler is no match for the Indian in any sphere even 
though he has unlimited aid from his motherland and 
the Indian has every possible obstruction raised in his 
path, As for the opposition lrom the Minority groups— 
or rather the Muslim League—it is but a new shape of 
the opposition of British vested interests. India is tilled 
with the monuments to the success of the intrigues ot 
the jEust India Company, during the Eighteenth an$t 
early nineteenth centuries, in the form of certain -Native 
States ruled by the descendants of those who furthered 
the interests of John Company through traitorous and 
mercenary action against the nationals of the Fat tier- 
land. If, the Muslim League choose-- that path, know¬ 
ingly or in blind ignorance, it will have to be fought 
with all weapons, stratagem with stratagem, force with 
foreo. Il must be remembered that the ultimate gain 
will go to the Briti-h, the Muslim League is but a pawn 
in their hands. Even the latest sign, received at the time 
of writing, of the rescinding of their acceptance of the 
Long-term and Interim plans, only clearly indicates 
another move by the British vested interests. We have 
not the slightest doubt that the League has taken this 
sudden turn after being assured, ,by the reactionary 
British officialdom in India and their supporters in the 
ranks of Mr. Churchill’s group, that thpy would receive 
nil possible aid from them. The giving of jobs galore, 
regard lass of qualification or filne-s, by British bureau¬ 
crats and of. contracts and agencies with all possible 
loopholes for.profileering and biuck-marketing has pro¬ 
vided the reactionary witii the sinews of war and 
enabled him to entrench himself in all walks of public 
life. British-owned newspaper and the British-controlled 
radio has been his most powerful means of publicity 
and. the Tory Last-Ditcher in Britain 'his’last, hope. And 
conversely Mr. Jinn.ah is the blue-eyed boy of Winston 
Churchill and his gang ! So, the British Die-hard with 
his ill-gotten interests in India, every farthing of which 
has been fi'ched from us, is our enemy and whoever « 
in league with him must be treated as an enemy *1 

_*i . ■ Ola 
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British vested interests ere counting on the Congress 
either listeuingto counsels of despair or else being out- 
nMnoeufred in^-h^iou^the balance of 'popep—^s*' 
is the (fotytroi ip{,i^is|--te^Britisb officialdom. -Po^iee 
in most pJacee are rotten to the cork and largely 
officered ky reactionajjes, -the Congress in its fo&y hat 
not mode any intimate contact with the army, d&pfte 
all historical precedents and all opportunities presented 
by the circumstances of two great World Wan, and the 
executive is dominated by that' autocratic remnant of 
medievalism, the “Indian, pivil Service" which, in 
parallel with the Holy^.Jtnihan Empire, is neither 
“Indian” in structure, tor .yCivil" in its attitude and 
nor yet has it any**concept of “Service.” The Congress 
has, indeed, a formidable task ahead of it, #nd it is on 
“ that that our opponents, at home and jbroad, are bank¬ 
ing. But the country is, in the "vast majority, solidty 
behind the National movement for Liberty and given 
the correct load will march forward unflichingly, over¬ 
coming all handicaps and surmounting all barriers. 

Let us then get rid of our complexes and go on with 
the making of a definite plan of campaign, cutting* ut 
any further metaphysical discussions and* dissertations 
and avoiding all minor issues that tend to side-track the 
main objective. False values in nationalism must be &t 
once dropped. They constitute, with their attendant 
shibboleths, the greatest obstacles to the formation of 
new projects and the reform of old onea. We csfonot 
look for aid from any quarter at this juncture for, as 
we said at the beginning, it is to nobody’s interest, 
excepting our own, that the nationals of this countiy 
should attain self-sufficiency, efficiency and mastery over 
their own destiny. But once we definitely march forward 
we shall find allies, and so let us maintain the closest 
pf contracts wtth our friends and get on with the jj>b. 

A.-I. C. C. Ratifies Delhi Resolution / 

The All-India Congress Committee, at its. Bombay 
session held on July 6 and 7, passed by an overwhelming 
majority MauJana. Asad’s resolution of the Working 
Committee, deciding to enter the Constituent Assembly, 
204 members voting in favour and 51 against. Maulana 
Asad moved the resolution and Sardar Patel supported 
it. Nineteen speakers spoke on the resolution, of whom 
nihe supported and ten Opposed it. The most out¬ 
standing event was Gandhiji’s address on the second 
day. In his concluding remarks Pandit Nehru emphasised 
that it was wrong to think that the Congress had 
accepted this plan or tliat plan. Nothing had been 
accepted. The Congress had only decided to enter the 
Constituent Assembly to frame a new constitution for 
a free and independent India. He made it quite cleat 
that there was no other commitment of any kind. If 
the Congress found after going to the Constituent 
Assembly that it could not be worked, there was 
nothing to prevent the Congress from walking out. of it. 

Moving the resolution., MaUlana Asad said that for 
many years the Congress had been pressing for India's 
right to decide her own future and to frame her own 
constitution. Itv accepting the long-term proposals there 
bad been no compromise whatsoever on the fundamental 
id^jlg of the Congress—complete independence and 
of the country. In the negotiations carried on 
wi|r the. Cabinet Mission he had been given the 
awtranoe *tf»t the independence of India wgw no longer 
istdispute, figpiwoiog the position that the Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals gave uf the right to summon a 


Constituent Assembly to frame our own. coMtitution, 
M«ulan§ 4*ad said : , *?&?}:» 

'■ ■ what We bave been 'demanding «31 these 

yhars. '^at will be Our position if we tefuis that 
offer T If we refused the offer, then there would be 
■o meaning to our demands. The things that we have 
Seen asking for years has been accepted and we have 
now to work our own way. Therefore, the Committee 
had no choice. It had to accept the offer so long as 
the Committee felt convinced that it would lead 
the country to the end the Congress had before it. 

The plan envisaged by the Cabinet Mission ia 
their White Paper of May Id, consists of two aspects, 
political and communal. As far as the political im¬ 
plications of the proposals are com*rued, the pro¬ 
posals make it clear that the Constituent Assembly 
will have the fullest rights to frame a constitution 
for a free and independent India and such a consti¬ 
tution will be accepted by the British Government. 
W* have been given the freedom to decide whether 
we wish to remain within the British Empire or be 
completely independent. It is for us to decide this 
vital question and the British Government does not 
wish to dictate to us in this respect as they have 
hitherto been doing. 

€n my first interview with the Cabinet Mission, 
I made it absolutely clear to the delegation that the 
* Constituent Assembly wc wished to summon should 
have unfettered freedom to frame a constitution for 
a free and independent India. The British Govern¬ 
ment has accoi#ted*this demand and has made it clear 
that the freedom of India is not under question and 
it has been granted without any question. Why then 
should we raise doubts in the face of such unequi¬ 
vocal declarations by the British Government ? 

•The Cabinet Mission’s proposals also have once 
and for all time cleared all doubts about the ques¬ 
tion of the division of India. These proposals have 
made ifc clear beyond a shadow of doubt that India 
shall remain an undivided single unit with a strong 
Central Government composed of the federating 
units. 

Our main demands having thus been accepted 
by the Cabinet Mission, you will agree the Working 
. Committee had to accept the proposals after pointing 
oiffc the defects in them. This is what the Working 
Committee has done by its resolution of June 26. My 
answer to those critics who say that we should hot 
have accepted this proposal is that if we rejected 
this proposal now, it may not be possible at a later 
date in the future to secure a proposal acceptable to 
us. 

For Rome time now the Congress had been con- 
"vinced that a completely unitary form of Central 
Government was unsuited for India as it is impracti¬ 
cable. The Congress bad also felt convinced that a 
division of India as demanded by the Muslim League 
would prove disastrous to the country. The Con¬ 
gress had, therefore, deojded to pursue a middle 
■ course. That is the reason the Congress recommended 
a federal form at the Centre,‘with maximum auto¬ 
nomy to the federating unite including . residuary* 
powefs. This helps to keep India undivided, at the 
same time ensuring utmost autonomy to the unite 
to develop themselver individually uni freely to the* • 
tftuctmum extent. 




MSB 


ttauMaa ommtt saidthat up to this point, the 
Mission's phot eomepwtded with too Congress propo- 
Mift -The only new feat**##!, theMission's plan, “to 
which the Congress hod not sgri&d fully, was the one 
relating to grouping, The Working Committee has, 
therefore, made it clear that there should be no corw- 
pulsion is the matter of grouping. The provinces should 
be free to decide whether they wish to join a particular 
group or not.” Maulana Asad was confident that the 
interpretation Congress had put on the grouping clause 
was the correct interpretation. 

Seconding the resolution, Ssrdar Patel dealt with 
tie question of Provisional Government and said that 
the Congress ha^ made it clear to the Cabinet Mission 
that the proposed Constituent Assembly wquld not 
prove a success if a responsible representative Provi¬ 
sional Government at the Centre was not established 
so«i. Regarding grouping and the unity of India, the 
Sardar said : 

Consistent with the existing circumstances we 
have secured the widest franchise possible for -the 
•lection to the Constituent Assembly. The most 
dangerous proposal in the Constituent Assembly 
scheme Is the one relating to grouping. Our inter¬ 
pretation of the relevant paragraph in thg State 
Paper iB that the provinces arc free to decide at the 
initial stage whether they wish to join a particular 
group in which they have been placed. No province 
can be compelled to join any group against its own 
wishes. t 

The difficulty about Europeans participating in 
the voting to the Constituent Assembly election has 
been practically overcome. We have thus secured a 
Constituent Assembly almost on the lines we. have 
demanded all these yearn. Furthermore, under the 
proposed scheme, the transfer of power from British 
to Indian hands will be smooth and peaceful, lit w, 

therefore, our conviction that we should take ad¬ 
vantage of the scheme and not plunge the country 
in a straggle. 

At the very commencement of our negotiations 
with the Cabinet Mission we made it clear to them 
that wc could talk to them only on the basis of a 
free and independent India. The British Mission 
acoepted this and made it clear that their acceptance 
of our demand was without any reservation. In*the 
/V? of such assurance it is difficult for us not to 
believe them. 

We have also made sure that there shall be one 
undivided India with one Central Government. What 
the shape of that Central Government will be, is a 
matter for the Constituent Assembly to decide. The 
, Muslim League sees the germ of Pakistan in the 
sdheme. We see a United India. It is for the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to decide who is right. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain was the principal opposition 
speaker. On the second day Gandhiji addressed the 
A.-I.C-C. for an hour. In an impassioned speech he 
called upon Congressmen to give a full and fair trial 
to the Constituent Assembly scheme and auks the best. 
o*t of it, Be had no doubt that if the task was pro¬ 
perty' approached, they eould produce a Swadeshi 
constitution for India. Some people talked of toe British 
deceiving toe people of India and the Congress. H», as 
a true SatyagrahHIid not believe toot any one, not 
even toe British, could deceive true Satyagrahis. He 
.toWs It 


, , . The proposed Constituent Assembly, I know, i« 

", SK-: & free Assembly. There are many defects in the 
echeme, but since we have been, fighting for the last 
so many years, why should we be afraid of the 
defects in the Constituent Assembly scheme. We. can 
fight the Constituents Assembly itself if we find the 
defects are unremediablp. * 

As true Satyagrahis and fighters we have no right 
to be afraid of any hardships or difficulties in our 
way. I was, therefore, surprised when I heard Mr. 
Jaiprakash Narain saying yesterday that it is dan¬ 
gerous and useless to go into the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. Supposing we go into the Constituent Assembly 
•ad lose,* why should we be afraid ? A true Satya- 
grahi never thinks in terms of losing. No one can 
defeat him. He can never be deceived or cheated by 
anyone. 

As Satyagrahis we have no right to say that the 
British are dishonest. How can we*say that ? There 
age good and bad people in all countries. We 
quarrelled among ourselves *in the past and. therefore, 
the British Vho came as traders.to this country esta¬ 
blished themselves gs our rulers. Wc have been fight¬ 
ing thorn as our rulers, not because the British people 
are dishonest, or bad, but because they have no right 
to f rule over us. They have now told us that they 
are ready to quit. Our task now is to see how their 
quitting can be smooth and peaceful. 

Summing up bis speeeh, Gandhiji finally said, “1 
am sure we are still capable of going through difficulties, 
and, therefore, I do not see any reason why we should 
be afraid of going into the Constituent Assembly. 1 
know there are many defects in t.he # Constituent 
Assembly scheme, but then it is in your power to im-« 
prove it or to bury it. The Constituent. Assembly 
scheme looks like iron ore. We can convert it into pure 
gold by our own efforts. Whatever loopholes there are 
can be remedied. My advice to you is to accept the 
scheme even in spite of its defects, for as Satyagrahis, 
we have no reason to bn afraid of anything. I feel that 
the scheme is capable of improvement and therefore 
my urge is in favour of its acceptance. We have asked 
the British to quit India. This does not. mean that we 
wish to ill-treat them. We Want the British to quit 
.honourably uud smoothly. The Constituent Assembly 
proposal is to enable us to make the British quit India. 
I. therefore, fed that, we should accept the Constituent 
Assembly scheme in spite of it* defects, as we are com¬ 
petent to remedy the defect*. I know it is a British 
sponsored scheme, but have not the British openly 
stated that they have done this with an open mind and 
without any reservation to enable Indians to frame 
their own constitution for a free and independent 
India T” 

The speeches of the members who opposed the 
resolution betrayed their deep suspicion of the British 
motives. The burden of their contention was that the 
State Paper was nothing but a trap, it would weaken the 
Congress organisation if the proposals wjire accepted. 
Replying to these criticisms, Maulana Asad said, “I am 
unab'e to agree with those who say that bv going to 
the Constituent Assembly we shall be weakening the 
Congress organisation. Whatever difficulties may stand 
in our way, vje will overcome them as we are deter¬ 
mined to reach our final goal. We will not in any 
sacrifice any of our fundamental princfehiJlfeil 
fortunately any insuperable difficulties crop:,;^ 4 *™ 
conflict with our fundamental wincipj#|^ 
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hesitate to kill the' Constituent Assembly, We have 
won our struggle for freedom through sheer sacrifices 
and suffering and I will ask you now not to falter and 
fritter away the fruits of victory by adopting a gloomy 
outlook and fear complex. Statesmanship demands that 
we should )oe practical in our approach to problems. 
We must utilise opportunities as they present, them¬ 
selves to further our own ends. 1 want to emphasise 
that by accepting the Constituent Assembly proposal 
we shall lay at rest one of the longest, ^landing com¬ 
munal problems. The Muslim League has been demand¬ 
ing all these years the division of India into Hindustan 
and Pakistan and two separate Constituent Assemblies 
to draw up separate constitutions. Both 'these things 
have been abandoned by the Muslim League through 
its acceptance of the Cabinet Missions proposals of 
May 16. The result of this proposal is that there shall 
be one United In ( dia and one Constituent Assembly with 
one Central Government. The door to the Constituent 
Assembly is open to enable us to-draw up our own 
constitution. Victory has' come into our hands and 
please do not turn it into a defeat.” 

* 

Problem of Grouping 

Of all provisions in the' Cabinet Mission's Plajj, the 
one relating to grouping has come in for Ihe largest 
amount of criticism. Two diametrically opposed views 
have been advanced in relation to it. The Congress says 
that i>L is optional at the initial stage for the provinces 
to decide whether, they would like to join the group 
or not. The league holds that joining the groups is 
compulsory, .the provinces have the right to opt out 
‘ only after elections are held under the new constitution. 
The provisions in the Stale Paper and their explanations 
by the Ministers are vague and open to variable inter¬ 
pretation. Tliroe days after Ihe conclusion of the 
A.-I. C. C. session, Pandit Nehru, at a press conference, 
said, “The big probability is that from any approach 
to the question, there will bo no grouping. Obviously 
Section A will decide against grouping. Speaking in 
betting language, there is a four-to-one chance of Ihe 
North-Western Frontier Province deciding against 
grouping. Then, Group 1 ® collapses. It is highly likely 
that Assam will decide against grouping with Bengal.” 
In fact, a resolution passed in the Assam Legislature has 
made it mandatory for the Assam M.C.A.’s to vote 
against grouping. 

Referring to grouping, Mr. Jinnah said in the 
League council meeting. “Pandit Nehru has stated that 
the Congress was not bound by paragraph 19 of the 
State Paper which regulates grouping and which also 
regulates the functions of the Constituent, Assembly. 
The essential part of the scheme, from the Muslim 
League point of view, is grouping in B.and C and it is 
that part of the scheme which has been unequivocally 
repudiated by the Congress which assorts that pro¬ 
vinces in Groups B and C are free to,opt out from the 
very beginning and not as is provided until the Group 
constitution and provincial constitutions are framed 
and elections are held under the new provincial consti¬ 
tutions." Sir Ghularn Hosain Hidayetullah revealed in 
his speech how grouping plan in Section B was also 
foundering. He said, “The Congress had already begun 
to work against the proposed grouping of provinces. In 
Assam, the members elected to the Constituent, Assem- 
.*Wy had been given a mandate to vote against grouping. 
A similar resolution would probably be moved in Sind 


where there were some quislings amongst Muslims." 
Frontier is also against grouping. Frontier Province and 
Sind fear that their separate cultures would be "killed 
once they agreed to grouping in which the Punjab 
would naturally dominate. PVontier Patbans and the 
Sindhis have developed separate cultures of theirMJWn, 
and they do not want to be submerged into the Punjabi 
culture once again. 

In paragraph 15 of the State Paper where the 
Mission recommends the basic forms that the, constitu¬ 
tion should take, it has been providod in sub- 
paragraph 5 : 

Provinces should be free to form Groups with 
Executives and Legislatures and each group could 
determine the provincial subjects to be taken in 
common. 

This clause may certainly be interpreted as ro- 
viding that entry into the groups at the initial stage 
is voluntary and that the provinces as provinces 'Will 
decide whether to enter into the Groups or not. In 
paragaph 19(5), it is provided that 

These sections shall proceed to settle the Pro¬ 
vincial Constitutions for the provinces included in 
each section, and shall also decide whether any 
group constitution shall be set up for those pro¬ 
vinces and if so with what provincial subjects the 
group should deal. Provinces shall have the power to 
opt out of the groups m accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of sub-c^uujc 8 below. 

(8) A#< soon as the new constitutional arrange¬ 
ments have come into operation, it shall be open to 
any province to elect to come out of any Group m 
which it has been placed. .Such a decision shall be 
taken by the new legislature of the province after 
the first general election under the new constitution. 

The main points of difference between paragraphs 15 
and 19 are that while the former enables the provinces 
to decide whether to join the group or not, the, second 
one bestows this important power on the members 
forming a section. In his press conference of May 17, 
Lord Pethick Luwrance gave the following opinion on 
Grouping : ‘The provinces automatically came into the 
Sections A, B and C which are set out in the statement. 
Initially they are in the particular sections to which 
they are allocated in the statement and that particular 
section will decide whether a group shall be formed and 
what should be the constitution. The right to opt out 
of the group formed by that section arises after the 
constitution has been framed and the first election to 
the legislature has taken place under that constitution. 
It does not arise before that.” 

• It will be seen that the meaning of the two para¬ 
graphs have not been made sufficiently clear. In the 
light of the Secretary of Sta’te’s clarification they can be 
construed so as to mean that entry into the Group is 
voluntary but once the decision to join the Group has 
been taken no province can opt out before the fust 
general elections, and that the right to decide whether 
to join the Group or not rests on the members of the 
SeclioDjfc and not on the provinces separately. The 
position has been made still more vague in the Parlia¬ 
mentary speech of the Secretary of State on July, 18, 
where he said, “The "three-tier basis is nothing more 
than our recommendation to the Indian peoples, But 
on the basis of these proposal* We were asking the 
parties to join in the formatieja of a Constituent 
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Assembly. It was necessary, however, to stipulate that 
the provisions should not he altered without a majority 
of the .two major communities,” 

India in the Houses of Parliament 

Now that the Muslim League has rescinded its 
acceptance of the Long-term and Interim! proposals of 
the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy, there seems to be 
little point in reviewing the speeches made in the 
Houses of Parliament on the 18th of July. Everything 
now scams to proceed according to well-laid plans to 
torpedo the British Labour Cabinet’s endeavours to 
honour the pledges given to lndift during the War and 
previously. Breaking pledges is nothing new to British 
last-ditchers nor is that dishonourable act of a try conse¬ 
quence to reactionary British officialdom anil their 
patrons, the Pucca Sahibs of India, and so there ir nothing 
far-fetched in the idea that the whole thing might be 
engineered from behind. Of course, there is nothing new 
in this move, for the Muslim League has always shitted 
its position whenever it thought some more"advantages 
might be gained thereby. Mr. Churchill in his speech 
on July 18th gave ample indications that his party 
would back the League if they rescinded their acceptance 
of the proposals. lie said, with his usual disregard for 
truth : 

Then there are the Moslems, who number about 
OHpOOfJUO, and who make up so large a majority ot 
the martial races of India. There is no doubt that 
there is complete lack of agreement at the present 
time between the two principal communities. 

The Mission have laboured hard and they have 
dealt particularly with those two communities allow¬ 
ing many other valuable and gallant forces who have 
a right, to live also (o fall back into the background. 

The gulf between these two communities was 
liner more wide than il is sit the present moment. 
The out look is very grave. 

Acceptance by the martial races of the final 
settlement which we make before we leave India is 
indispensable to future peace. 

If all minorities are added together they consti¬ 
tute among them much more than half of the inhabi¬ 
tants of India. I am glad to say 'that so far as 1- 
understand the position, the British Government 
have not renounced the principle of their discharge 
si their responsibility towards the minorities in India 
which aggregate at, least 225,000,000 out of 400,000,000. 

All arrangements which are being made bv the 
Constituent Assembly and any treaties which may 
subsequently be brought into existence between the 
Crown and Parliament of Great Britain and a new 
sovereign, independent Government, of India, must 
be subject to the fulfilment of our honourable cfL- 
charge of our obligations. 

I hope that we all agree with that. A bill or 
perhaps several bills will have to lie presented to 
Parliament and they will have to pass through all 
'their stages and that, is the time when the final deci¬ 
sion will have to be taken. Nothing must be agreed 
to by us at the moment on the transference of 
sovereignty whifh will be any abrogation of our 
solemn undertakings, 

A great part of the Mission’s work in India was 
devptad to ft‘vain attempt to form a Coalition 
Cabinet acceptable alike to Moslems and CWe 
Hindus. The failure of the Mission in this respect had 


• t 

led to temporary reversion to the Government of 
w8ll-triod and experienced officials. For the moment, 
Indian affairs have turned tlje full circle and we are 
back again at the start. • 

Mr. Churchill quoted the tenps of paragraph 8 and 
continued, 

The Moslem League agreed to enter Jhia (Coali¬ 
tion Government) and*whcn the Hindu Congress 
members refused and it broke down on a point ol 
procedure, I understand the Moslem League made a 
violent complaint. 

Sir Stafford Oripps interjectmg said : 

As to the liming, Mr. Churchill had said that the 
Moslem League had accepted and that the Congress 
had refused. The Congress had refused before the 
Moslems arrived at* any decisions, and they knew 
that before they arrived at a decision that it was 
useless arriving at a decision because already the 
scheme had gone. > 

Mr. Churchill continuing said : 

I am not making accusations against the Govern, 
ment. Thc*General Secretary of the Moslrm League 
• has gone so far as to say that unless the situation is 
clarified, it would lie suicidal for the League to enter 
the Constituent Assembly. 
t All this raises tfie most formidable issue. Those 
who have beeu to India know well that agreement 
of the Moslems to the new syslom will affect the 
whole foundation of the problem. 

One cannot contemplate British troops being used 
to crush (he Moslems in the interests of- the Caste. 
Hindus. Whatever our responsibilities may be and 
whatever may he the appointed day when We will 
quit. India, we must not make ourselves the agents 
of a Caste Government or a particular sectional 
Government in order to crush by armed force and 
modern weapons another community which, although 
not so numerous, is numbered at 90 millions. 

It is to be noted that 90 millions become 99 millions 
easily when Mr. Churchill deals with Indian Moslems 
and 36 per cent (the percentage given by Sir Jogondra 
Singh as that of Moslems in the Indian army) becomes 
‘‘so large a majority.” Similarly the minorities add up to 
225 millions, the Indian States account for 95 millions, 
leaving only 80 millions as the following of the Congress 
in India ! ^ 

Leaving this great friend of India, and of human 
rights and liberties, to shed his crocodile tears, let us 
turn to other friends nearer at home. We find the 
reaction of the Statesman of Calcutta (with which, the 
Friend of India is ineorftorated) is a veiled expression 
of joy at the League’s latest move. The main editorial 
of its issue of 31st July—there was no issue on the 301 h 
—coiftains an open attack on the Cabinet, Mission and 
the Congress.’ This mouth-piece of British vested 
interests has all along championed the League and, 
boosted up all reactionaries. Bui. this last, editorial is a 
marvel even for the Statesman and goes far to show 
which way lie. the interests of Imperialism. The Muslim 
League, according to»t.he Statesman, “hitherto this year 
has been eommendably aecoinurodating, positive, states¬ 
manlike.” Further, according to the some authority, i 1 1S 
not surprising that it “should have chosen liii- hunent- 
able new purtih.'' For, “during the last five weeks them 
has been provocation.” “Many besides Leaguers— 
including this newspaper—fore shocked by th$ MiSffoWS 
and the Viceroy’s interpretation on June 36 ( 'Ot.iHawCT- 
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takings publicly given only ten days before.” The 
aforesaid interpretation was “a deliberate lawyerist 
lowering of the Mission's previously very high ethical 
standards in negotiation.” Mr. Jinnah’s, allegations 
before the League Council on the 20th of July “need 
answer.” Regarding provocation it remarks that “-Provo¬ 
cation came soon afterwards—worse provocation, 
because reiterated and manifestly deliberate --on bcha.lt 
of the Congress Party, from the impetuous Pandit who 
on July 6 became its President.” 

After justifying the League’s action and some 
further verbiage the editorial proceeds to say that Jt 
attached greater, importance to the short-term aspect of 
the Mission’s work. And therein lies the, key to the 
whole situation 1 For, if the Mission had not laid 
cards on the table in un honourable and straightforward 
manner by formulating the long-term plans, but had 
proceeded in the time-honoured “Perfidious Albion” 
fashion by placing progressively difficult hurdles in the 
path of India’s problems through the working of the 
short-tenni) plans galore, then the “Pueoa Sahib's” in¬ 
terests would have been assured for evry—at least till 
the next World War. The Congress would have been 
driven into jails again and the helm of the ship of 
would have been given 1o the League, the Captain 
being, of Course. the aforesaid Pucca Sahib. 

The League’s action has many implications, •how¬ 
ever. which the Congress would do well to consider very 
carefully. It must not commit itself by word or by 
action., without sufficient deliberation. It must weigh ail 
possible consequences and deliberate over its own course 
of action. It is plain that the League's action is part of 
a concerted move and as such the Congress must not 
rush into any*traps. 

The Jail Qualification 

Mahatma Gandhi has brought forward in his 
article, “The Real Danger ’ in the Hnrijan of July 14, 
the question of imprisonment as qualification for 
office-seeking Congressmen. Of nil false values now 
obtaining in I he Congress this is perhaps the most 
vicious and degrading. Mahatmaji’s pointer comes 
rather late in the clay, if we might say so, and the 
condemnation does not go far enough. All the same it 
is of immense value in disabusing the public mind, 
which has been confused deliberately in the respect, ol 
elections and appointments, of incorrect and dangerous 
assumptions. Gandltiji writes : 

My purpose here is merely to point out. the 
danger from within. The first in importance is lazi¬ 
ness of mind and body. This comes nut of the smug 
satisfaction that Congressmen having suffered 
prisonment have nothing more to do to win freedom 
and that a Igrateful vrrgamizctlion should reward fhrrir 
service by oiving them first preference'm the matter 
of elections and offices. And so, there is an unseemly 
and vulgar competition for gaining what are. des¬ 
cribed as prize posts. Here there is af double fallacy. 
Nothing should bo considered a prize in the Congress 
dictionary and imprisonment « its own reward. It 
is the preliminary examination of a Satyugrahi. Its 
goal is the slaughter house even as that of the spot¬ 
less lamb. Jail going is, instead, being used as a pass¬ 
port td' every office accessible to the Congress. 
Bence there is every prospect of SaJtyagrahi im¬ 
prisonment becoming a * degrading occupation like 
that of professional thieves and robbers. No wonder 


my friends of the underground variety avoid im¬ 
prisonment as being comparatively a bed of roses. 
This is a pointer to the pass the Congress is .coming 
to. (Italics ours.—Ed., M.R.) 

, We have deliberately said Mahatmaji's pointer does 
not go far enough. “Satyagraha and Sacrifice" has 
already been converted into a business proposition by 
some groups of careerist Congressmen in certain pro¬ 
vinces, notably in Bengal. Needless to say the careerist, 
like the mosquito in Chanakya's stoka, is more adept at 
flattery and more pushing, where the leaders are con¬ 
cerned. And he is the most vociferous in howling down 
any constructive or critical move. “Leaders” in certain 
provinces are in danger of degenerating into being “The 
Led by the Nose” through the action of such persons. 
The greatest danger, however, lies in the fact that this 
“Bachelor of Jail” qualification is acting as a barrier 
preventing any new ideas or new blood from coining 
into the field of nationalism. 

The Leaders have to make up their minds. Is" the 
initiative, j,n all matters of public interest or weal, 
going to be taken by them or are they here merely t-0 
follow up any movement initiated by others and to 
accelerate, applaud or orientate the same as time and 
opportunity might indicate ? Leadership cannot be 
totally*divorced from opportunism we know, but leaders 
without any plan, without any sense of values and 
without any idea about the comparative hnjxkiaucc of 
realities, cannot but bring disaster and chaos to the 
national life. The country is being torn up by factions, 
strikes, labour movements, student disturbances and the 
like. They are all needed for the betterment of a nation 
in the long run, no doubt. But is it not u fact that most 
undesirable elements are jockeying for power through 
all these just now ? The public is confused and ••on- 
founded and distress is mounting up all round. Who 
should take the initiative and guide all the,-^ movements 
into the nation-building channels ? 

The Congress has the titanic weight of public 
sanctions behind it. It has vast, dormant, powers, oi 
which the August ’42 movements were but a mere 
fraction. Given correct leadership, nothing on earth 
can prevent us from attaining our goal. 

Dr. Amhedkar in the Constituent 
Assembly 

for. B. R. Ambodkar has entered the Constituent 
Assembly from Bengal. He hns very little, connection 
with the depressed classes in Bengal, as barring a few 
educated people nobody knows him in this province. 
His entry augurs ill for Section C of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

Dr. Amfoedkar’s scheduled caste movement may be 
bailed down to two demands,—the claim for the recog¬ 
nition that the depressed classes are not Hindus and the 
demand for a separate electorate for them. During the 
last, general elections, Dr. Ambedkar’s party had been 
swept, out and he could not get a foot-hold even in hie 
home province. Taking advantage of the small quota 
of general seats in Bengal in the Constituent Assembly 
elections, he hns succeeded in squeezing himself in. 

The worthlessness of his claim to represent th* 
depressed c'ligses of India has now been admitted even 
by the spokesmen of the British Government. In thf 
India debate, the Roeretyry of State declared that tbs 
interests of the scheduled castes are "safe in •Congress' 
hanas and it is the Congress that really represents 
theifi. 
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■ The scheduled castes have now rallied under the 
banner of the All-India Depressed Glasses League. Mr. 
Jagjiwan Ram, President Of this League, in a recent 
press conference mid, the problem of the Scheduled 
. Castes, contrary to Dr. Aanbedkar’s views, was not reli¬ 
gious but eoonomic. He held thet the proposition tj^at 
the scheduled castes were not Hindus, and were entitled 
to special minority rights, was not correct. The De¬ 
pressed Classes League had always regarded the de¬ 
pressed classes as part of the Hindu community and it 
wanted only special protection. He visualised a future 
when untouchability would completely vanish and the 
gulf between Caste Hindus and Scheduled Castes 
bydged. Asked about, the demand for the abrogation of 
the Poona Pact, Mr. Jagjiwan Ram said that he 
favoured the scrapping of it not for the introduction of 
separate electorate?, but for joint electorates. He added, 
“We will have to hit on some formula which will give 
protection to scheduled castes along with joint 
elect orates.” 

The Postal Strike 

The Postal Strike is passing through its third week. 
In the meantime the Adjudicator’s Award has been 
published and accepted by the Government. About two 
months ago. when the Postal Federation gave the hist 
strike notice, Mr. Justice Rnjadhyaksha was appointed 
Adjudicator and the notice was called off. The Federa¬ 
tion accepted Mr. Rajudhyaksha as adjudicator. In 
addition to the employment, of the Adjudicator to g° 
into grievances and suggest interim :*s well a* long¬ 
term remedies, a Pay Commission was also appointed 
to revise the series of pay of all employees under the 
Government of India .The Lower Grade Postal Em¬ 
ployees becamg impatient and without waiting for 
either the Adjudicator’s Award or the report of the Pay 
Commission, they called a strike. When the Adjudica¬ 
tor’s Award was known, it failed to sati.-fy them. 

The strike lias been received with mixed feelings. 
Among the labourers it found enthusiastic support. 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta had one day's sym¬ 
pathetic strike each. The Congress loaders were ap¬ 
proached but not for mediation. Pandit Nehru, in 
a statement, on July 24, stated, “The demands of the 
strikers have an important effect, for inevitably they 
produce their reactions on other services and on the 
national budget. The burden must fall on the com¬ 
munity. So it is essential that the problem be viewed 
in its entirety and not isolated from this wider context. 
Most of us sympathise with the desires of the lower 
paid membeis of the essential public services to raise 
their standards of living. They are hard worked, and 
deserve well of the community. Indeed, higher standards 
of pay and living will mean greater efficiency also. At f 
the some time, it has always to ho remembered that one 
essential service should not. hold up the nation’s work 
or profit by virtue of its strategic position at the cost 
of other services or the people at large. If this happens, 
there will be a reaction against that service and the 
sympathy* that exists today will vanish." 

Even after this outspoken statement no improve¬ 
ment is visible in the strike situation. The Government 
ana the strikers both seem to be equally adamant,. Sir 
Erij Conran-fknith has announced Government of India’s 
firtp decision to give P and T entyloyees no more relief 
than that reoommended by the Adjudicator. He said, 
“Government consider that they have done the riplt 


and proper thing in accepting as it stood the award of 
the Adjudicator. A halt must be called somewhere to 
the expenditure of the tax-payera’ money on what is 
intended to' be interim relief pending the report of the 
Fay Commission.” 

A Postal or a Railway strike jnust be viewed from 
a totally different angle of vision. Such strikes cannot 
be classed with ordinary industrial strikes.- In their 
case, the employer is the State and the tax-payer must 
find money for them. They have a forum at the Legis¬ 
lature to ventilate their grievances. In this, they ha\e 
a great advantage over the industrial labour of the 
country. We believe that where tax-payers’ money is 
concerned and a national question is Involved, the pro¬ 
per step for the Postal Employees would have been to 
ventilate their grievances before the budget session of 
the Central Legislature opened a nd not afUir it. We are. 
afraid that the strikers have been ill-advised and in case 
the consequences of tlie strike are not up to their 
expectation, it would be their leaders, ‘responsible for 
precipitating the e’risis, on whom the blame should rest. 

The latest strike situation .has revealed an increas¬ 
ing rivalry between the Federation of Posts and Tele¬ 
graph Unions and the All-India Postmen ahd Lower 
Grade Staff Union. The Federation is continuing nego¬ 
tiations with the Government. An A. P. and U. P. mes¬ 
sage states that all postal, telegraph, telephone, and 
R.M.tS. employees who are members of the Unions 
affiliated to the Federation but went on strike, have 
joined their ditties in all stations. On the other hand, 
the President of the Council of Action of the Striking 
Unions has warned the Government that the negotia¬ 
tions that Dewan Chamanlni is carrying on with the 
Government as President of the P. and T. Federation 
are “unauthorised and the Council of Action will not 
be hnuftid by the terms of any settlement he may con¬ 
clude with the Government'’ This rivalry between the 
two organisations has been an unhappy feature in this 
struggle and there is no doubt that it has harmed the 
cause, whieh led the men to stop work. Names of 
Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru have been raised in 
connection with mediation and a report was circulated 
that Maulana Azad had offered to mediate and that 
he was calling a conference in .Delhi for the purpose. 
Maulana Sahelr in a statement ,has stated that he, has 
made no such offer. The only thing that he to'.d certain 
representatives of the Federation was that if he or any 
of his colleagues could do anything to ease the situation, 
they would not deny to do so. Regarding Delhi Con¬ 
ference. Maulana Saheb says. “A conference wou'd not 
be of much help in the present circumstance#.” 

Labour in India 

In all democratic countries. Labour has the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through representa¬ 
tives of its own. choosing and is free (or at least, has 
the right, to be free) from interference, restraint or coer¬ 
cion of employers of labour, or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives. It is equally free, 
in democratic countries, from all hindrance in self¬ 
organisation or in other concerted activities for Hie 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection. In all such countries the maximum hours ot 
labour, minimum rates of pay and other conditions of 
employment are settled between the Chief Executive 
of the State, or his nominee, and the accredited . re¬ 
presentatives of Labour. In Totalitarian States, Labour 
has no such right, it has either to carry out the 
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of the Dictator, oa whatever terms he might approve 
or else it has to face dire consequence-eves depth or 
“liquidation,” ' 

We have had enough of slave-driving in India and 
eo no right-thinking person oan think of. depriving a 
worker of his rights.. And there can be no denial of the 
fact that labour in this country is badly in need of 
amelioration of the conditions of living and all-round 
raising of standards. When we say labour, we mean 
labour in every sphere, agricultural, industrial and that 
in Public Utility services. But at the same time it must 
be admitted that this amelioration should be attained 
uniformly all over the field, so that there be a steady 
rise in the standard of living all round. There must be 
no attempt by any individual group to grin advantages 
f6r itself at. the cost of others. Lajxnir should at the 
same time keep a keen eye on the rise' in efficiency,with 
each step in the rise of wages and the conditions of 
living as otherwise there can be no progress. Leaving 
aside all oonttovensial topics, in these days of mass- 
hysteria, we think it will be admitted that a rise in the 
standard of living has io be worked for ami that this 
rise can the maintained in, a sternly upward. )r.un>e only 
if the production or output increases steadily 'with it. 
Nowhere in this world has labour thrived merely 1 by 
refusing to work. We are not trying to justify low 
wages, we are only asking that. Labour in India should 
learn the lessons that British Labour has to give. Mass- 
unemployment, will be the only result if that lesson be- 
not learnt, and the Labour movement be not guided 
by cool, hard-headed and hard-working executives 
instead of irresponsible mob-orators jockeying for 
power, 

British Labour is the most experienced body of 
workers in ‘the democratic world and il has attained its 
present dominant position in the State through having 
learnt its lessons, the bal'd way. through the collapse of 
British industries and the consequent mass-unemploy¬ 
ment of millions. Let us see how it is planning for the 
Post-War period. We append extracts from an 
American’s report on the labour conditions in Post-War 
Britain :* 

To get British industry going again full blast, 
new wage and hour settlements have been voluntarily 
negotiated in coal, 'agriculture, cotton, the building 
trades and in many smaller industries. Cherished 
trade union practices have been modified. 

The consequence that, means most—more than 
Marx on the Left or Capitalism on the Right—is a 
higher British standard of living. There is one way 
to get that, says British trade unionism. Shake the 
backwardness and inefficiencies out of British indus¬ 
try ; by the best and shortest route, put it, into 
maximum peacetime production. 

A leader in tike Trades Union Congress recently, 
said : “A considerable amount of satisfaction can be 
derived from 1 ‘beating the bosses.’ But, it is very bad 
for industry and it is vejry bad for production. In 
meeting post-war demands we shall ajl require a 
united pull. I suggest that au honorable partnership 
is the best way of securing it.” 

The end of the war did not blow off the lid, 
Instead, from January 1 to October 1, 1945, the total 
of-man-hours lost by strikes was only one-third as 
high as between January 1 and October 1, 1944. 

This does Hot mean that labor hits ceased seeking 
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better wages and working conditions., It means tjfcat 
labor is accepting its share of responsibility for the 
productive well-being of the industrial goose from 
which it expects to get many golden eggs.. 

In Great Britain, organised labor has now reached 
, a more powerful position than in any other large' 
industrial nation. 

No law compels British trade unions to make 
annual reports to the government of receipts and 
expenditures. But virtually all of them do. 

In a plant I visited near Manchester, the chief 
shop steward, co-chairman with the plant manager 
of the JPC, pointed to certaiu machines. “Formerly,” 
he said, “it was a man to each machine in this de¬ 
partment. In the old days, we, on the labor sule, 
would have insisted oa keeping it 'that way. But here 
the‘men worked out their own labor-saving method, 
blow, instend -of operating only one machine each 
worker operate.? three.” 

The organized workers in this plant lodged com¬ 
plaints against three supervisors—union members—On 
the ground that, they were inefficient and slowed up 
production. They got the men fired. 

Labour in India must agitate for its rights. It must 
agitate and work and work and agitate, all accord¬ 
ing to a definite plan. And. it must learn to choose 
leaders who know that in the cutting of the coat 
allowance has to be made for the cloth to go all round, 
else there would be" no coats, only scraps. 

Anti-Corruption ; Move in Bengal 

The Congress Ministries m different, provinces have 
begun to take drastic steps for eradicating corruption 
and black-marketing. In Bengal, a Committee was set 
up to enquire, amongst others, into tlu; causes of cor¬ 
ruption and suggest remedies. II is u long time since this 
Committee, the Rowlands Committee, has submitted 
its report but. no action has yet been taken. The find¬ 
ings of the Committee are no doubt damaging for the 
Administration, but it has failed to suggest remedies 
which would be effective for the eradication of bribery, 
jobbeiy and corruption, which have sent roots deep 
down the social, economic and administrative spheres 
in Bengal. A shrewd suggestion in this respect has been 
made by Mr. T. S. Pillai in the India monthly. Urging 
the appointment of District Corruption Enquiry 
Committees, he suggests that such a Committee should 
be given plenary powers to investigate and prepare a 
statement of income of every man within a district, 
suspected of having made a sudden accretion of wealth. 
An account of his landed properties, houses, bank 
deposits, jewelleries and stock* and shares held by him- 
should be prepared. It. will find out, the total assets 
of each individual in 1938-39 and 1944-45. The d.fference 
between the value of his properties between these years 
would give the net addition to his wealth. If this 
difference shows an abnormal increase than is natural 
under the circumstances for the person to accumulate, 
the onus of proving that the money was not ill-goiten 
should lie on him. This method of detecting corruption 
has been suggested by the Rowlands Committee in 
respect of Obvemmemt servants. Such drastic action, 
specially qgainst highly placed Government servant#, is 
certainly called for. If they fail to giv^ satisfactory 
explanation for the accrued wealth, the whole of it 
should at once be forfeited and tite person criminally 
prosecuted. 



“Second Phase** of Indo-BrUish Relations 

Biwuwioit of the f&tatwIndS-BritM relations at a 
meeting of the East India Association, London, gave 
. many members an opportunity to express the hope that 
ladia will forget unhappy memories of the past pnd 
choose to remain within the Empire. Confidence was 
also voiced that "British ideas” and "British way ot 
life” would continue to influence India long after the 
severance of political links with Britain. 

Tbe discussion' was opened by Dr. Percival Spear, 
late of the Delhi University, who read a paper, in which 
he argued that the "present crisis should not mark the 
qpd of British connection with India, but the comple¬ 
tion of one phase and the opening of another in the 
history of Indo-British relations.*’ 

f 

'In order to preserve and develop this connection, 
Dr. Spear suggested that a "British Institute” on the 
model of the Rhodes Trust and Leverhulme Fellowships 
should be set up with centres at Bombay, Calcutta and 
elsewhere, in order to arrange cultural contacts and 
exchange between the two countries. In this'connection, 
Dr. Spear said that Oxford and Cambridge could make 
a most valuable contribution for giving research fellow¬ 
ships to Indian scholars. "Many Indians know college 
life from the under-graduate angle but practically none 
from the high table, and such experience Carrie! back 
to India could not but be productive of good. Without 
planned effort along such lines, British culture would 
not be cast aside indeed but would likely, like Other 
cultures before it, slowly fossilise tpid in 50 years* lime 
‘English-knowing* man would be as remote from current 
realities as ‘Persian-knowing - or ‘Sanskrit-knowing’ man 
of today.” Britain's mission in the present-day world is 
a moral mission, concluded Dr. Spear and she must by 
methods of persuasion seek other peoples to adopt the 
British way of life. 

Dr. Spear also said that two types of English 
businessmen are likely to go to India in future—'the 
individual adventurer, hoping to make a fortune in the 
sendee of Indian firms as in the days of John Company, 
and the employees of big British Corporations. "For 
the sake of British name—remembering their eighteenth 
century prototypes—I hope that, representatives of the 
first type will be few,” said Dr. Spear. 

Sir Henry Sharp, however, took exception to this 
■ view, saying he hoped ‘adventurers” would play a‘use¬ 
ful part not only in business but in the administrative 
servfbea, Army and other fields. "There will be a period 
of rough and tumble,* ! Sir Henry added, “I hope the 
rough won’t be too rough and the tumble too severe. 
We have plenty of fine young people here—let them 
loose. British tough guys will do better than any other 
tough guys from any other country.” 

Declaring, that English ideas and ways would persist 
in India for generations, Lord Erekine said, "I have no 
personal knowledge of the north but in the south we 
have been there far too long and our language has per¬ 
meated Jar too widely for anything else to happen.” 

“We have a great future in India,” he added, “In¬ 
dependence and Dominion Status—it is a distinction 
without a difference. I hope India will decide to remain 
tdtbfn thie Empire and cany on the system of law and 
justice which is so famous and which we have introduced 
*Mto India.”. 

.* Elr Lancelot Graham, contributing to the discussion, 
deplored *he continued habit of talking of Writhe India 
and Indian States. “I hope the distinction prill pass 


altogether and there will be no British India at all.” 
“We* of all people,” continued Sir Lancelot, “must not 
blame Indians for being suspicious of the gifts we bring. 
When they realise the extent of those gifts the old 
feeling of dislike and distrust will die out. I only hope 
that we shall not have to say of Indians that their 
memories are as long as those of the Irish.” 

.Dr. Ruth Young expressed anxiety about the posi¬ 
tion of Indian women in the future. Indian women in 
professions have had “scarcity value," he said. ‘‘Would 
this privileged position continue? I wonder if they 
would have to come back to us to learn how to struggle 
for their rights and privileges.” Referring to the value 
of the services rendered by the missionaries, she said 
that they mflst in future “go as friends and if necessary 
subordinates withbut trying to boss the show.'* 

Sir Frederick Whyte, who presided, deprecated the 
use of the word ‘abdication” to describe the present 
phase of Indo-British relations. “Fulfilment ’ is the riffht 
wordj he said. “Some of us may regret the disappearance 
of the steel frame,* f he continued, “but we cannot but 
rejoice if Indians win their freedom—although it may 
be premature to rejoice. - ' Referring to the strength of 
Indian admiration for British ideas and institutions, Sir 
Frederick said that the late Pandit Motilal Nehru was 
so impressed with the judicial wisdom and impartiality 
of tHb Privy Council that he once expressed the hope 
that at least the judicial link between Britain and India 
would continue when all others had gone. 

Anti-Indian Bill in East Africa 

After South Africa comes disquieting news from 
East. Africa. For ages past Indians' have been 
established on the coast of East Africa. Indian' 
settlers played a very important part in establishing 
peaceful outporits in the farthest corntals of Efcel 
African territories. The opening up of the vital lines 
of communications between the Eastern and South¬ 
ern parts of Africa was achieved primarily through 
the efforts of the Indian emigrants. Indians played 
a conspicuous part in the gradual and progressive 
development of the trade relations of Africa with 
the external! world. Indian bjood and Indian money 
flowed freely there when the defence, conquest and 
consolidation of the African continent was needed. 
Once this purpose is achieved, the South and East 
African whites have come out in their true colours 
with anti-Indian Bills which aim at a total extinction 
of tho Indian settlers. Time has proved that the 
European settlers are no match for the Indians in 
intelligence, education and enterprise. Political power 
is, therefore, utilised for ousting the Indians from the 
African soil. 

Mr. P. D. Master, Honorary General Secretary 
of the East African Indian National Congress, has 
given a vivid account of the position of Indian 
settlers in East Africa. In an article contributed to 
the Lender, he* writes : 

As long back as 1875, Lord Salisbury, the Secre¬ 
tary of. State for India, advocated the emigration 
and settlement of Indians, accompanied by sufficient 
assurance of profitable employment and fair treat¬ 
ment, on grounds of humanity and also from . au ' 
imperial point of view. One of the chief reasons 
advanced for granting a Royal Charter 
Imperial British Elat Africa Company ' 
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‘would beadvantegeoua to the comoKerciAl md other 
interests of our subjects in the Indian Ocean who 
Would otherwise be compelled to reside, end trade 
under the government or protection of alien powers/ 
Even Mr. .Winston Churchill was in favour oh 
encouraging Indian immigration into Bast Africa, 
but the presence of the Boers from South Africa and 
the World War I altered .the situation. While Indian 
soldiers were shedding their blood on the battlefields, 
the European settlers in East Africa were man¬ 
oeuvring to eliminate Indians from East African 
territories. South Africa had successfully closed the 
door to Indian., immigration. The South African 
agitation spread to East Africa and European settlers 
in Kenya (formerly British East Africa protectorate) 
demanded, ‘South Africa has shut' the back door to 
Indiana in Durban, we must shut the front dooi in 
Mombasa.' Then there arose a struggle between the 
European and Indian communities in Kenya which 
resulted in th& notorious settlement ^contained in that 
preposterous document known as the White Paper 
of July, 1923, which Indians in Kenya never accepted. 
The Government of India reserved its right to re- 
opfen the whole question on some further occasion 
It is now an open secret that the settlement was 
concluded by the European settlers in Kenya under 
the threat of a rebellion. The relevant paragraph on 
the question of Indian immigration reads : “It may 
be stated definitely that onty in extreme circum¬ 
stances could His Majesty's Government contemplate 
legislation designed to exclude from a British colony 
immigrants from any other part of the British 
Empire. Such racial discrimination in immigration 
regulations, ^whether specific or implied, would pot be 
in accord with the general policy of His Majesty's 
Government and they cannot countenance the intro¬ 
duction of any such 'legislation in Kenya ” I 
Furthtr it went on to say : “The existing Immi¬ 
gration Regulations of the colony are of quite gene¬ 
ral application. It is clearly as important in the 
general interests of Kenya to prohibit the entry ol 
undesirable persons from Europe or America as from 
Asia. The primary duty of the Colonial Government 
is the advancement of the African, and it is incum¬ 
bent upon them to protect him from an influx of 
immigrants from any country that might tend to 
retard his economic development.” 

As to the course to be followed thereafter the 
White Paper stated : “In course of time as the 
natives progress intellectually, they will no doubt 
take the place which Africans hold in other parts 
of British tropical Africa in mechanical and sub¬ 
ordinate clerical work and in small trade, and it must 
be the aim of the British administration to further 
this development by all possible means. With this 
object the Colonial Government must weigh, so far 
as may be practicable, the effect on native interests 
of the admission to the colony of would-be immi¬ 
grants of any race. Farther, some arrangement must 
be devised^ for securing a strictly impartial examina¬ 
tion of applications for entry into Kenya, possibly 
by a board on which the various communities, in¬ 
cluding the natives, would be represented. It will, 
therefore, be an instruction to the Governor of 
Kenya to explore toe matter furthes^on his return 
to the colony and in concert with the Governor of 
Uganda, to submit proposals to the Secretary of 
State for ^he Colonies for giving effect to - that 


amount, of eoutrpl. of uonugritioa 
ode interests of thd' natives of both dependencies 
■ require.” 

Soon after the publication of the WhaWPa'P.®* 
of 1923 and in accordance with the instructions to the. 
Governor of Kenya referred to in the last para¬ 
graph, the Government of Kenya with toe dbnaeftt 
of the Colonial Office published a bill entitled ‘An 
Ordinance to Consolidate and Regulate Immigration 
and Employment.' Hie provisions of that bill made 
no specific reference to Indians biit if it had become 
law, Indian immigration to East Africa would have 
ceased in 1923. But fortunately the Government and 
the people of Indip went to the rescue of thegr 
countrymen in Kenya and the .bill was dropped 
altogether. 

Features of the \East African Anti-Indian 
BUI 

Explaining the main features and purpose of the 
Bill, which .clearly shows up the malicious intent of its 
protagonists Mr. Master writes : 

But the efforts of the European settlers i Q 
Kenya to oust Indians from Blast Alrica did not 
cease. During the World War II, they continued to 
agitate and manoeuvred in order to induce the three 
Governments of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda 
to introduce the Defence (Admission of Male Per¬ 
rons) Regulations, 1944. Though ostensibly non- 
racial, these Regulations were and are calculated and 
intended to prevent Indian immigration only. The 
way in which these Regulations have been adminis¬ 
tered supports that contention. 

The Governments of the three East African 
territories had assured both Indians in East Africa 
and the Government of India that these Regulations 
were introduced in view of the food shortage and 
would be withdrawn after the conclusion of the War. 
Therefore, the East African Indian National Con¬ 
gress at ita session held at Mombassa on 6th October, 
1945, passed a resolution requesting the Government 
to repeal them in fulfilment of the undertaking given 
by them to the Government of India and to the 
Indian community and at the same time urged the 
Government of India to do everything possible to 
have the Regulations repealed by the Governments 
concerned in the implementation of their promises. 
The Executive of the East African Indian National 
Congress made the necessary representations to 
the Government of Kenya and the Government of 
India in their behalf. His Excellency Sir P. B. 
Mitchell, the Governor of Kenya, informed toe Hon. 
Mr. A. B. Patil, President of the Congress, that toe 
■■ Defence Regulations would be withdrawn after toe 
bill now published had become law.' 

The bill is to be simultaneously introduced in toe 
legislatures of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda in 
their sessions to be held in the first week of July this 
year. Hence, it is necessary that urgent action be 
taken. 1 ' 

The main features of the bill, of which Indians 
entertain great fear, are that if it became ktor In &* 
present torm, it would arm the Goveraor-in-Councii 
of toe different territories of East Africa to a diftfo lto 
ter the law on a raekd 'basis. The composition of ‘tod 
1 "(Board’ and ‘toe Authority * provided for ih .the bill* 
* Is apt stated- It is oepaisaiy that, there shouldbe 
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«qu«l representation at Indiana. The provisions of 
clause No. fi are such th«| evefy persons like Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and-Maulana Asad are not 
eligible to enter East Africa even for a temporary 
cultural visit. The deposit of £75 or Re. 1,000 » 
excessive when compared with £5 provided for in the 
law at present in force. Clause No. 7 makos it vir¬ 
tually impossible to get a residential certificate if an 
old resident has left East Africa prior to 31st August, 
1939, or has not stayed for five years in the aggre¬ 
gate within the last eight years from the date of 
application. Those who left under voluntary evacua¬ 
tion during the war, including the students who left 
> for higher studies, will be prevented from re-entering 
the country. „ 

In short, though the bill is non-raciai ir. charac¬ 
ter, it has been designed to oust Indians from all 
walk* of economic life in the East African territories. 
Ordinarily there should have been no permits for 
inter-territorial movement when attempts are being 
made to bring the three territories together 
under the inter-territorial organisation. But it is in 
keeping with the design of European settlers 
that Indians should not move from Kenya to Uganda 
or Tanganyika. When it is remembered that Indian 
immigration into East African territories is governed 
by and follows economic factors obtaining there, the 
present bill would appear to be redundant and un¬ 
called for. 

But, as stated in the memorandum of objects 
and reasons of the bill, it has boon Resigned to carry 
out *mam matters of policy.’ European settlers who 
demanded prohibition of Indian immigration in the 
- first place stated that it should be done in the 
interests of Africans. Later on, they stated that it 
shoftld be done not in the interests of the Africans 
but in the interests of the Europeans. The policy is, 
therefore, to serve the interests of European settlers 
and to help them to exploit, the Africans more, by 
removing the Indian settler who has proved a thorn 
in their side. 

As regards the interests and progress of the 
Africans, there have been innumerable testimonials 
from high authorities to the effect that Indian 
settlers have played a^useful part. Sir Harry John¬ 
ston in his report for 1901, wrote, ‘Indian tiyde, 
enterprise and emigration require a suitable outlet. 
Ra»t Africa is and should be from every point of 
view the America of the Hindus (of course, he meant 
‘Indians’ generally). We do not naturally desire to 
see all the Indian enterprise in Eastern Africa shel¬ 
tered by a flag that iB not British.’ 

Indians as a Factor in Civilising the 
African 

The Hilton-Young Commission, appointed in 1927, 
also known as the Closer Union Commission, made 
recommendations for more effective co-operation be¬ 
tween the 1 different East African territories. They 
admitted in their Report that the Indian had been a 
jmtent factor in the process of civilising the African. 
He at the same time helped the British merchant by 
carrying this ware into the remote native areas. The 
Import stated : , 

V: ■; Thtere caff be no doubt that the Indian commu¬ 
nity ban played a useful, and in fact an indispensable 


part in the development of these territories. The 
Indian hoe been a potent factor in the process of 
civilising the African. The Dukcmwala or petty shop¬ 
keeper has odmed his .wares Jar and towfc into iremote 
native a.eas md introduced the products of Euro¬ 
pean industry among the most, primitive tribes. By 
incrcasng their wants be has created an incentive to 
effort and thus sown tijc first seeds o'* economic 
progress. The Indian dealer has performed another 
useful function in marketing the products of native 
agriculture. For instance, the greater part of the 
valuable cotton crop in Ugamja is handled by Indian 
buyers, and their activities have undoubtedly 
stimulated the spread of cdtton cultivation. The 
middleman generally survives as a necessary link in 
the chain of distribution and it must be recognised 
that the Indian middlemen are doing useful work for 
which no other agency is at present available. The 
European cannot afford to trade on the small scale 
and with the small margin on which the Indian 
subsists, and the. African generally is not yet suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to do so. . 

It may’bo pointed'out that Tanganyika is a 
•quarter of a century behind Kenya and there is no 
other agency in that territory which can perform the 
task the Indian has ^eca doing. 

The European Settler in East Africa 

■The case of the European settlers has been ex¬ 
plained in the following passage of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Report on the Closer 
Union Commission of East Africa : 

In the course of the evidence an interesting 
analysis of the economic basis on which White* 
settlement has hitherto rested was submitted to the 
committee, the general conclusion of which was 
that White settlement had not been really self- 
supporting but only made possible by a very consider¬ 
able measure of direct and indirect financial assis¬ 
tance, and that the tendency of the future would be 
to eliminate the farmer settler in favour of the 
plantation manager. This view and its implications 
were opposed by a consid|rable body of evidence. 
When allowance is made for the severe set-back 
which the young settler community suffered owing .to 
the war, and for the difficult economic conditions of 
the post-war period, tie progress made so far cer¬ 
tainly compares not unfavourably with that of other 
countries at the same stage in their history. On the 
other hand, even when the initial stage of taking 
root has been overcome, the possibilities of any large 
expansion would seem to be precluded by the limited 
area of the temperate highlands as well as by the 
narrowly restricted sphere of occupations which the 
White man ’is prepared to take up. In the meantime 
the Committee consider that the figures and argu¬ 
ments submitted to them merit serious consideration 
before gny phlicy of further intensive White settle¬ 
ment is adopted. • 

In spite of this, efforts have continued to increase 
European settlement. Even during World War It, 
the Kenya Government approved proposals for settling 
two hundred Europeans in Kenya, while no such 
Bcheme has been devised for the settlement of Jjjdians 
who have played and still • continue to play a, 
important role in the development of AfinkKi . • 



The present BiU is clearly designed bit the 
Indian community, The measure does not only affect 
the vested interests end seif-respect of the -Indians in 
the foot East African territories alone, it is an affront 
to India; ■ > * 

* 

1942 Resolution in Tanganyika 

The extension of the Quit India movement to the 
African continent has recently been revealed. It is> 
however, a strange paradox that it was left to young 
Indians in the Government service to hold the Flag 
salutations and distribute bulletins in 1942 in Tanga¬ 
nyika, East Africa*, while Indian leaders there were 
anxious not to lose Government contracts or incur 
official displeasure. , , 

The following is the full account of the struggle, 
written by Sri Osa and published in the Bharat Jyati : 

That the “August Resolution failed to stir the 
Indian leaders in Tanganyika and exposed the apathy 
of the Indians in general towards the problems ot 
the Mother land” is "a very far-reaching statement. 
I agree, but nevertheless it-sums up general reactions 
to the movement. Not that Tanganyika Indians 
could have done anything in a practical way to 
demonstrate their oneness wjth India as the Govern¬ 
ment of the country is entirely different and, is in 
no way connected with India Office nor can the 
Indians launch a movement against it simultaneously 
as in Iudia. What they could and should have done 
was to have rendered financial help to the Congress, 
held protest, meetings, distributed correct literature 
and above all sent up volunteers to India. That is 
exactly wjiat they did not do—“they'* means the 
leaders and the mercantile community. Whatever 
little that was done was by the smaller fry—the 
official and the clerical section of young Indians 
inspired by a burning fire of patriotism which 
prompted them to incur the wrath of the Govern¬ 
ment on one hand and the Indian leaders on the 
other. Almost all who were involved were either 
Government servants or employed by business firms. 

The attitude adopted by the Indian Association 
—the paramount, body of the Indiant—was that of 
Active co-operation -ifi war efforts and severe exclu¬ 
sion of any action on Indian question which, accord¬ 
ing to them, was likely to prove detrimental to the 
Indian settlement and followed this policy even' 
where they should have warned the Government 
against flooding the country with anti-Indian 
literature likely to poison the minds of those who 
showed any sympathy towards Indian aspirations. 
Not only that, but the Government went on insert- 
ng libelous propaganda in African language papers 
tor the consumption of the natives and yet, afraid 
jf losing their seats on Councils awl Committees, 
he so-called leaders raised not so much as a protest 
tggiBft this flagrant violation of the policy. When 
uh« j$$tor of the Tanganyika Opinion raised this 
issue' and .counteracted the false statements by vigo¬ 
rous and biting articles he was informed that he was 
mmswi^non-grata. With his departure for India, 
Tanganyika, had nobody worth his name who could 
raise a protest against this. And so at the time ot 
the jnovexnent it, was left to us to try to do sotne- 
thing-to show that no matter whew^s reside we 
jarrir.w -sense of patriotism and feeling for our 
us; 
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Indian Youth League with a view 
opinion, enrol members who would go to' India said • 
"to collect funds for helping those who Suffered m 
the Movement. Preparations were not yet complete 
when on that memorable day 1 heard a Jap station 
announce at 6 ami. in the morning that, “the res¬ 
pected leaders of the Indian National Movement 
were arrested in the early hours and are now bring 
removed to an unknown destination.” The news 
came somewhat in die nature of a shock to me as 1 
had not expected -so swift an action. At that eariy 
hour on Sunday I rushed out and <saw the President 
of the Hindu Volunteer Corps which was Hindu 
in social work and essentially Indian where political 
and national questions were involved and which 
worked in co-operation with other Muslim and Hindu 
sectional bodies. It was a powerful body of youths 
and had the courage of celebrating a national occa¬ 
sion like Gandhi Jayanti which the Indian Associa¬ 
tion was afraid to do. 

An emergency meeting of the Working Commit¬ 
tee was called at nine in the morning. 1 put up a 
resolution condemning the action of the Government 
of India and requesting the Indian Association to 
, forward it to the Government of India after passing 
it in a mass meeting, which was to be held the same 
afternoon to mourn the death of the Hon. Mr. J. B. 
Pandya of K^nyg Legislative Council. The resolution 
was squashed by the President of the Association 
who appealed to the people not to be swayed away 
by events in India and to Jive as Tanganyikans and 
not Indians. 

Infuriated, we sent up the resolution ourselves. 
News about atrocities began pouring in through Jap 
and German stations. Censorship was tightened and 
all newspapers from India were thoroughly examined 
before being sent to Tanganyika. I, however, 
managed to circularise provincial youth leaders and 
dpcided to try to smuggle out volunteers. 'The Indian 
Assistant. Director of Manpower got wind of the 
move and he stopped granting exit permits to any 
youth Indian. We managed to send out a couple of 
chaps on medical grounds. By that time Congress 
Bulletins and copies of the Quit India resolution ar¬ 
rived packed in bales of piecegoods. These were 
typed and distributed. However, after a few nufhbers 
were -sent out. the Government was obligingly in¬ 
formed by an Indian Member of the Legislative 
Council about it. Then it was, child's play for the 
C.I.D. to trace the culprits. They could establish 
that the bulletins were distributed through a Govern- 
* ment Department. The distribution was stopped. 

Ceylon Saved Through Indian Help 

A long statement setting out in detail, the various 
occasions on which India-had helped Ceylon with «wp* 
plies of foodstuffs has been issued by Mr. 1$. B. Aney, 
Government of India’s Representative in Ceylon, The 
statement has been issued in view of the recent CeyWm 
press reports,, as well as allegations by certainspeaker* 
from public platforms. Recently Mr, Ananda Ylasa Hlc 
Alwis, Publicity Offioeritof the Post-Wpr Reconstructs-* 
Committee, Board'of Ministorff.Ceylon, in rfbroajjbMt 
over the Colombo Radio, putpottiog to refirte 




representatiohs” about Ceylon was reported to have 
stated that not a grain o£i$M had been coming into the 
island from India in remit years. It is also reported 
that it the Kalntar oo-operaave conference. Mr. D. B. 
Senanayake, Leader ofsihe "State Council, told the 
audience that India had hot sent a grain of riotf to 
Ceylon and Ceylon obtained all her foodstuffs through 
the good offices of England. 

Mr. Aney has done well in flinging this refutal at 
those false propagandists who evidently wanted to 
aggravate the anti-dndian temper prevailing in Ceylon 
at the present moment. 

Giving details of supplies of foodstuffs from India, 
Mr. Aney says that after the fall of Burma, Ceylon 
turned to India Spr foodstuffs, particularly rice, to bridge 
the gap in her import requirements. This was a time 
when a large deficit in the supply of foodstuffs in India 
also became apparent. The famine in Bengal which took 
its toll in loss of life evoked as much sympathy in 
Coyon us in India. . 

Yet during the first six months of 1943, India ex¬ 
ported to Ceylon 57.000 tons of rice and*a total of 
about 79,000 tons of foodgrains. After the famine «n 
Bengal began and between July and October 1943, 1242 
tons of rice, 20,490 tons of wheat and wheat flour ana 
a total of 31,000 tons of pulses were exported. s 

On November 1, 1943, the Government of India 
were compelled to place an embargo on tiy? export ol 
all foodgrains from India but as a result of representa- 
lions made by the Government of Ceylon 2,000 tons ot 
pulses per month were allotted fpr jxport to Ceylon 
from December, 1943. 

During 1944, the. food position in India was ex¬ 
tremely serious. Only pulses were allowed to be exported 
to Ceylon and that too in smaller quantities than were 
originally allotted. During that year 9851 tons of pulses 
were exported to Ceylon. During 1945. in response to 
the urgent demand from Ceylon, the Government ot 
India loaned to Ceylon Government 25,000 tons of rice 
during February and March which His Majesty’s 
Government agreed to replace by equal quantity of rice 
from Egypt. In response to another request in May 
1945, a further loan of 25,000 tons of rice was made, 
export being completed by the middle of September. 
In December 1945 arrangements were made, to ship at 
short notice a further loan of 6,500 tons of rice from 
Travancorc. All these loans were made owing to tin- 
fulfilments in the programme of arranged shipments to 
Ceylbn and m order to avert breakdown of the food 
rationing system in Ceylon. It was admitted in the 
State Council on February 12, 1946, that during 1945, 
Ceylon took from India a loan of 55,000 tons of rice 
on the guarantee of replacement by the Food Ministry 
in London. Export of pulses were resumed in 1945. 
Eighteen thousand tons were allotted for the second 
half of 1945 and greater part hereof had been exported 
to Ceylon before the present serious situation inter¬ 
vened and compelled the Government of India t0 
prohibit, further exports. 

In June 1946 on representations made by Ceylon, 
the Government of India agreed to the diversion of 
shipment of cereals intended for Bombay to Colombo. 
Iff reply to an appeal by the Cfeylon Indian Congress 
President in . this behalf, the Government of India 
replied, they had already agreed to the diversion of 
Offe ship on the promise of replacement and could not 
do more, In view of the present crisis in India. « 

, Mr. Aney says that India remained and . remains 


practically supplier to CeylonWrqm&broad of 

shefep and gntu^ranf", staffs, eggs, dried ‘wT etc. Mr. 
Aney pointnsu^ that it is nooeBSaro'to wir all these 
exports againt pd^jbddhfatonn d atsthe torfjmio' in India 
during 1943, of 1946' 

Mr. Aney of India would 

be more than glacffSBBHBBWoan of two^ million tons 
of foodstuffs to be replaced in 1948 when*our granaries 
are full. The effect of an import of food is to be judged 
not by considering whether it is loan, gift or sale but 
from the benefits derived from its immediate arrival. 
All requests for such loans or sales of food have to pass 
through Washington and in cases <of empire countries 
through London also. In June 1940, the Ceylon Com¬ 
missioner fir Food Supplies in Delhi was reported in 
Ceylon as having stated that the Government of India 
haU always come to Ceylon's assistance in times °l 
extreme necessity and would help again. 

On April 25, 1948, the Ceylon jyess reported Sir 
Oliver GonnetiMeke as’ having acknowledged the sup¬ 
port? by Indian and South African delegations at the 
London Food Council for Ceylon’s claim for special 
treatment with regard to rice and flour supplies. He 
has also acknowledged gratefully the support received 
by him in presenting his claim at Washington from the 
Indian delegation. „ 

Independence for the Philippines 

The Philippine Republic has been formally in¬ 
augurated on July 4. This day is auspicious for America 
because it was on July 4 that the thirteen colonies bad 
started their own career of independence. 

The Philippines were discovered and conquered 
about four hundred years ago by the Spaniards and 
nnnujd after Philip II. Contact with the outside world 
soon lifted the natives from the rudimentary phase of 
civilisation. The islands changed hands, and for two 
centuries remained under the British but again came 
back to Spanish hands. Towards the close of the last 
century, at the conclusion of a war between Spain and 
America, the islands were ceded to the U.S.A. 

Tho Philippines, no doubt, have come to enjoy 
formal independence, but is that independence absolute? 
Pandit Nehru’s message to h$r brings that point into 
relief. He said : 

We hope that this really signifies independence, 
for this word has rather become hackneyed and out¬ 
worn and has been made to mean many things. Some 
countries, that, arc called independent, are far from 
free and are under economic and military domina¬ 
tion of some great power. Some so-called independent 
countries carry on with wlmt might be termed 
puppet regime and are in a way client countries oi 
some great power. 

With India in the past, the people of the Philip¬ 
pines, ns of all other countries of South-East Asia, 
have had contact. India would, therefore, be all the 
more happy if she could feel that this independence 
were real. The declaration of Manuel Roxas, the first 
President of the Philippines Republic, made on this 
occasion, tends to show that the islands wilt remain a 
client state of the great, Power which has formally made 
her independent. She remains committed to support the 
U, 8. International programme. American military bases 
will be there. The economic interests of the islands will 
also continue to be dominated by American capital. 
These vital facts will tend to indicate that tbeftsdWfiera 
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dcnce that has been granted is a qualified artiole, The 
connections between the U.S.A. and Philippines that 
will obtain from July 4 wilj be clear from the following 
portions of President Sosas’ statement: 

As President of the Philippines, I will so arrange 
the'defence of these islands that it may be intimately 
co-ordinated with the plans of the United States for 
the maintenance of defensive bases in the Philip* 
pines. We will maintain as large an army as our 
resources permit and it will co-operate very closely 
with the armed forces of the United States based 
in the Philippines. 

Also lam committed with reservations in favour 
of stimulating the influx of American capital into the 
Philippines. After the destruction we have suffered, 
due to war, it can be truthfully said lhat the Philip¬ 
pines constitute au almost complete economic 
vacuum. 

We do not. have enough qf our own capital to 
develop the country and, therefore, ufaleas American 
capital comes to our aid, we will have to depend *on 
other foreign capital. e 

I wish to safeguard against this in order to avoid 
any future political complications which might prov<? 
most dangerous to the independence of the 
Philippines. • 

Most of the people in the Philippines, without 
exception, profess the most profound affection and 
gratitude to the people of the United States. It is 
not merely because America has shown us the ways 
of real democracy and thus inspired us with an even 
greater love for freedom and equality. It is also 
because of America’s liberation of our country from 
. the hands oV a cruel and inhuman enemy. 

We have drunk very deeply at the fountain 
source of America’s great, history and traditions. 

After we receive our independence we will 
continue to seek and to maintain as close a relation¬ 
ship with the United States as possible. Perhaps not 
always shall we be able to maintain a close political 
relationship, but intimate co-operation with Ameri¬ 
can institution will remain aDd endure. 

Madras Government 7 s< Cloth Distribution 
Scheme 

Mr. T. Prakasam, Prime Minister of Madras, has 
submitted a draft proposal for the equitable distribu¬ 
tion of mill-cloth through village committees. He does 
not seem to favour the introduction of a rationing 
scheme for cloth. The Muslim League members of the 
Madras Council opposed the Premier’s proposals and 
characterised his scheme as “impracticable and un¬ 
warrantable.” The League members demanded imme¬ 
diate introduction of mill-cloth rationing and urged 
that the “ration be fixed aocording to the requirements 
of the various classes of consumers in regard to the 
quality, quantity and variety.” One of the League 
members said that there was nothing ih the Premier’s 
proposals to eliminate the possibility of abuse of power 
by the committees or the autocracy of subordinate 
special officers. He urged that the representatives of the 
major political parties should be chosen for the com¬ 
mittees.. One other objection to the village committees 
functioning; as distributors of cloth was that it would 
factions. „ 

. The Pritne Minister gave a fitting reply to the 
objections. In his statement made to the House, he had 


mentioned that there was a widespread complaint that 
mill-cloth was not reaching thq poor class of consumers 
and that the Government had a scheme for the equit¬ 
able distribution of the available supplies under widen 
it was proposed to utilise the services of the Tillage, 
Taluk'’and District Committees proposed to be formed 
for the procurement of foodgrains. The proposals an 
as follows': 

In consultation with the District Committee, the 
district quota of mill-cloth will be apportioned equit¬ 
ably among the Taluks in the district. 

In consultation with the Taluk Committees, 
quotas will be fixed for each village. 

Monthly quotas Of mill-cloth will thus be fixed 
for eveiy tillage and taluk. • 

The* Textile Control Department will specify 
the dealers carrying on business in the village, and, 
if necessary, outside it and os near as possible to the 
village, who should supply mill-cloth to the village 
undev the instructions of the Village Committee. 

With reference to the monthly quota of the 
village, the village committee will draw up a basic 
scheme of distribution indicating the yardage oi 
mill-clotli which will be supplied to each family in 
the village during the year. It is recognised that 
there «can be no guarantee of supplies in terms of 
varieties. 

- Having due regard to this basic scheme, the 
village committee will settle as to how each consign¬ 
ment of cloth received by the dealers allotted to the 
village should b* diotributed, that is, it will issue in 
writing distribution instructions to the dealers con¬ 
cerned specifying the families to whom the consign¬ 
ment should be distributed and the quantity ia each 
of the available varieties to be sold to each such 
family. All purchasers of cloth will be asked to pro¬ 
duce their food ration cards at the time of the 
purchase, to enable the dealer to satisfy himself that 
the cloth is being given to the authorised persons. 

The full District Committee may, whenever it 
considers it' necessary, meet and discuss matters 
relating to cloth control in the district. But in order 
that the Collector may be free to concentrate on his 
work relating to food control, it is considered desir¬ 
able that the District Committee should appoint a 
snty-committee, consisting of all the non-officials 
elected from the Taluk Committees, twtT members 
of the Legislature selected from among the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Legislature on the District Com¬ 
mittee, the three dealer members referred to above, 
with the Inspecting Assistant Textile Commissioner 
as Chairman, and that the sub-committee should be 
made responsible for performing the District Com- 
, mil tee’s functions in regard to cloth. 

Each Village Committee will be asked to appoint 
a sub-committee from amongst its members consist¬ 
ing of the Chairman, one of the dealer members and 
one of the other members of the committee who is 
not engaged in any trade himself. The sub-committees 
so appointed will be entitled to visit any cloth shop 
in the village and ask for information regarding the 
distribution of cloth made by the dealer. It dial] b^ 
entitled to look into the cash receipts or credit notes, 
as the, case may be, evidencing the sales made by the 
dealer. These inquiries and the intimations, whid? 
will be given to the Committee in advance, furnish¬ 
ing full particulars of every consignment of doth 
received by every dealer who has been asked to 
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supply mill-cloth to the village, will enable the e«h“ 
committee to see hofc far the dealer's distribution 
has been in accordance with the omnftnittee\i distri¬ 
bution lists, 

Proceeding to deal with the Opposition’s criticism, 
Mr. Prakftaam said that one main point urged was that 
the Village Committees could not be trusted and that 
reliance could not be placed on their competence. It was 
not for 'them to say that villagers were incompetent simply 
because they were uneducated. As for factions and stray 
assaults, that occurred owing to ignorance, it was their 
duty to see that those things were slopped. A foreigner 
might be pardoned for saying tjiat people of this country 
did not know how to govern themselves : but not their 
own countrymen. A democratic system of Government was 
known in this country long before Britain could evolve 
a democracy of its own. As for factions, were there not 
factions among educated men ? Were not educated men 
standing in the way of effecting a settlement^ of the 
political problem of the country ? The Indian* villager 
was intelligent. He could understand things if they wer,> 
properly presented to him. The existing machinery had 
failed and be had to trust the whole matter into the 
hands of the people themselves. Let them not think w 
terms of Hindus and Muslims. Let his Muslim friends 
come with him and he would show them that In certain 
villages, where the Congress had organised spinning, 
nearly eighty per rent who benefited were Muslims. ’ 

Continuing Mr. Prakasam suggested that under the 
stress of the present crisis, they might give this oppor¬ 
tunity to the people of the villftgeff to restart on their 
old system of administering their own affairs. He was 
sure, that it would be an effective means of dealing 
with the present crisis and in the long run help to re¬ 
invigorate village! life and restore it to its ancient great¬ 
ness. He was sun*, given full opportunity, the village* 
could become the basis of an economy of sHf-sufficiency 
of the whole country. 

Chemical Laboratory for India 

A plan for the establishment of a National Chemical 
Laboratory for India upon a 430-acre tract of land at 
Poona has been submitted by the Planning Committee 
of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Under the proposal, the laboratory would, have 
available Re. 38,90,000 in the form of cash and equip¬ 
ment. The Government would grant Re. 25,00.000, the 
Sir Dor&bji Tata Trust Rs. 830,000 and the existing 
chemical laboratory of the Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research—which would be absorbed in the 
National Chemical Laboratory—Rs. 5,60,000 in equip¬ 
ment, chemicals, apparatus and library. 

" The object of the Laboratory would be "to prompic 
research in industrial chemistry and the chemical utilisa¬ 
tion of the raw material resources so as to help Re¬ 
development of the country and its resources.” 

New processes evolved would be developed up to 
the pilot plant stage to enable cbemieal and other 
industries in need of research in general to derive 
benefit from the investigations. The main divisions pro¬ 
jected are : Inorganic chemistry including analytical 
chemistry, physical chemistry including electro-chemis- 
,try, chemical engineering, survey and intelligence, and 
.organic chemistry. # 

Among the immediate problems of national impor¬ 
tance which the laboratory would study are surveys of 
raw materials and* their industrial potentialities, utilisa¬ 


tion of by-produdis from existing industry and the 
development of key industries. An Advisory Committee 
composed of leading chemUsts, scientists and industrial¬ 
ists would serve to help chalk out the programme and 
to help co-ordinate the laboratory’s work with that of 
the Universities and other research institutions of the 
country. . 

Starvation or Murder ? 

Philip Bofcover of the Daily Worker makes scath¬ 
ing comments on the Food (^ministration of the United 
Nations. He .says that millions are faring death in Asia. 
Millions more are on starvation rations in Europe. 
Japan and Germany are pushed to the head of the 
world’s dinner tablp for reactionary political reasons. 
•Britain's agriculture is being allowed to slip back to 
pre-war standards. But none of these things need have 
happened. 

Bolsover, says : “People are (flready dying from 
starvation in India ; people will die in Europe, and they 
are not only dying. They*are being murdered ; just a* 
-urely as Chough they had each been poisoned or shot, 
, Atom bombs would not slaughter them on such a scale. 

"In a world ruled by a sane economic system they 
would not die. The world has had six years of war, it 
has had droughts, if is maintaining men under arms 
iitetead of in agriculture, it is short of transport. These 
are some of the reasons why men and women are starv¬ 
ing. but a Socialist, economic system would have dealt 
with these! causes of food shortage. People are dying, 
because it in more profitable for the North American 
farming interests, under the ponlrol of the banks, to 
hoard their wheat until prices rise, instead of selling d 
(into to save starving people, (North Dakota, for in¬ 
stance, has millions of tons of wheat stared.) Because 
rt is more profitable to give grain to cattle than to send 
it to hungry human beings. (Grain fed to animal's in th e 
United States has jumped by 32 i rmlliou. tons over the 
pre-war figure—enough to save millions of lives). Thanks 
to lifting up of meat rationing by President Truman d 
is more profitable to feed animals mth gtxtins than to 
export grain to needy countries. Because it was more 
profitable to burn wheat in Argentina than to store it 
to meet- the needs of other* countries. (In the last four 
years Argentina has burnt 1,280W0 tons of wheat ond 
728^62 tons of maize as fuel.) 

"These are the distortions of a vicious and immoral 
• eonomic system. They are certainly not the wish ot 
the mass of American people, who have, never refused 
to allow food cuts nor of the British' people, now- 
tightening their belts. 

Equally malevolent are the political distortions. 

In Asia, food supplies are being diverted to Japan 
to bolster the power of reactionary forces installed 
under American protection. For food, or lack of food, 
is a profound factor in a political situation. 

In Europe, attention is focussed by Britain and 
America on Germany, (hough urgent claims come pres— 
ingly from other quarters. Why ? Because reactionacv 
British and U.S. politicians fear the contrast between 
the rations in their sectors of Germany and those in the 
Soviet sone. 

While these policies are followed, while supplies arc 
diverted, liuha's hungry millions, whose need of food 
« the greatest m the world, see their hopes of life fode. 

These things—the profit-hunting, the political gat¬ 
ing—are the factors that are slowly kitting thousands 
of simple, ordinary folk all over the veodd. 
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And the reverse aide of the picture ? 

The distribution of tractors, stock and agricultural 
implements to peasants -in Eastern Europe’ and the 
Soviet none of Germany is part of the reverse side. 

The division" of $ie big landlords’ estates, giving 
East' Europe’s peasants a new incentive to produce, is 
another part of the reverse. In Poland, Rumania, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Bulgaria—all over Eastern Europe—peasants are 
being rescued from an incredibly low standard of living 
by their uew governments. They have help and orga¬ 
nisation—above all they have hope. 

And a third part of the reverse side is the fact that 
the Soviet Union p'ians to increase its agricultural pro¬ 
duction so rapidly that it will be harvesting 127 , 000,000 
tons of wheat in 1950—seven per cent pi ore than in 1939. 
This in spite of the fact that 46 per cent of the culti¬ 
vated area in the Soviet Union was occupied by the 
Nazis, with the accompaniment of unequalled ruin and 
repopulation. War or no war, drought or no drought, 
Socialist harvests will not fail. 

Bolsover then criticise Hoover, President Trufean’s 
Food Emissary to Europe and Asia. He«writcs : 

Can'we trust him ? Can he be trusted not to use 
food as a weapon of political blackmail against the 
democratic Governments of Europe ? asks I, Starobin 
in the Daily Worker. * 

President Roosevelt, didn’t trust him. Thors- was 
considerable pressure on Roosevelt to give Hoover 
public office, but the President refused to yield—he 
saw in such action a Iretrayal of progressive policies. 

On the other hand, the Nazis trusted Hoover. 
When he visited Berlin in 1938 he was acclaimed by 
Hitler’s associates. He went to a meeting in Basle 
. that was intended 1o be secret, and was there toasted 
by the Nazis with the remark : “We expect ’much 
from Mr. Hoover." 

As relief administrator in 1919, Hoover boasted 
publicly that with food as a weapon he had saved 
Europe from Communism. What he meant was that 
he bad installed Fascist regimes in Hungary, Poland, 
Finland and the Balkans. 

In 1921, Hoover wrote to a friend •: “The whole 
of American policy during the liquidation of the 
Armistice was to contribute everything it could to 
prevent Europe from going Balshevik or being over¬ 
run by their armies.” 

Altogether, there seem to be quite a lot of 
reasons why one. really should not trust Mr. Hoover. 

Indian Buyers* Activity in London 
Share Market 

Buying from India is becoming an increasingly 
important feature of the industrial share market in 
London. Large Indian investors with ample funds are 
buying shares of companies operating id India though 
controlled from London. The ultimate result, assuming 
continuity, will be a change in control from Britain to 
India. * ■ 

India has long been active in buying (hares of 
lesser known tea companies. During recent months 
many thousands of British shares have been occupied 
by Indian investors. Jute shares have. also attracted 
Indian buyers and about 60 per cent of these sharee 
have parsed into Indian hands. Risks in the prices of 
ehe shares of the Calcutta Trains, Calcutta Electric 
Supjjfr, Indian Iron and Jute on the London share 
are due to buying orders from India, The. 


sudden rise of Madras Electric Company early in June 
last has resulted in the transfer of roughly ten thousand 
shares to India. 

These transfers of shares to Indian hands have 
necessarily raised the question of management. It is 
believed that in some cases the shares held by Manag¬ 
ing Agents have fallen short of the safe margin. In 
consequence, complete transfer of management of some 
British firms to Indian hands have taken place. In the 
first flush these transfers were in a way advantageous 
to British businessmen who generally control their firms 
in this country through the Agency Houses. With a 
fraction of the shares in their hands, these Agents are 
in a position to arrogtfte the lion's share of the profit!!. 
It was not a very bad proposition for <hem to reap the 
harvest frliilc the Indians supplied the capital. 

-The domination of industries in India through the 
Agency Houses is not now considered fully safe. Anxiety 
is felt as to how far this domination can be maintained 
with the bulk of capital in Indian hands. .The Evemn'g 
Standard o^ London gives an indication that this ques¬ 
tion is engaging the attention of the London heads of 
Indian firms. The city editor of the Evening Standard 
writes that the directors of some of the large Indian 
tea companies are seriously considering altering the 
articles* of association of their companies in order to 
prevent control passing from England to India. He 
states that during the past twelve months Indian 
investors and speculators have obtained control of a 
number of smaller private tea estates and have paid 
anything betweem £175 to £225 an acre for them, or 
more than double the actual capitalisation of the 
estalcs concerned. Now they are buying the shares of 
better known pnblic companies in the London market. 
The buying movement has increased steadily during the 
past few months and a recent analysis of share transac¬ 
tions by one management company showed that seven 
out of ten transfers were on Indian account. 

British Education Act 

Education has had the honour of being the first 
big measure of British post-war legislative planning. 
Housing and health programmes are still in the prelimi¬ 
nary stage. The Education Act is the most ambitious 
and comprehensive Education Bill that, has ever been 
passed by the Parliament. The Act is a bold measure. 
It builds up on what is old, it seeks to fulfil and not 
to destroy. It is essentially socialist in character 
because it provides for equality of opportunity for all 
in the matter of education. The aim is clear, the 
Government propose "to secure for children a happier 
childhood and better start in life, to provide a fuller 
measure of educational opportunity for young people 
and to provide meanB for all of developing the various 
talents with which they are endowed and so to enrich 
the inheritance of the country whose citizens they are." 
The baric aim is to improve the content of education. 
The Act is based on the principle of retaining diversity 
of choice for the individual child within a co-ordinated 
system of education in progressive stages from the 
Nursery to the Advanced Adult stage. 

The main features and the significance of the B£l’ 
have been summarised by Mr. G.' Sundaram In the 
Hmdn : • * . 

Pre-Sfihool Edw&tion ■ The v&lpe of ifrt-Behool 
Education is realised and provision is made tat a 
generous supply «f Nursery Schools. It js pointed 
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out that these schools are specially needed by 
children of poorer dosses who require a suitable 
environment. These will be provided by local autho¬ 
rities. 

Compulsory School Age : The most striking 
feature is to take the first step in the programme ot 
raising the school-leaving age. The Fisher Act had 
brought it to 14 but now it has been raised to 16. 
Education is regarded as a continuous process— 
Primary, Secondary and Further — from 6 up (o the 
age of 18. 

Primary Stage : Primary schools will gi\ e instruc¬ 
tion to pupils from the age of 5 to 11. At 11 + they 
will be diverted to different types of schools. There 
will be no public examination at this stage as its 
effect on the child and the curriculum will be cramp¬ 
ing. But the diversion will be guided by a study of 
individual aptitudes as reveals from school records 
and intelligence tests as well as by parents’ wishes 
regarding the future careers of their children. . 

Secondary. Stage : At 11 + the pupils will have 
lo turn to Grammar Schools, Technical ^Schools or 
Modem Schools and they will stay there till 15 or 
16. A-t 16, there will be an internal examination. 
Those who desire to take to University Education 
will have to pass the Entrance Tests. 

Higher Education : Another remarkable feature 
is the establishment of Young Peoples’ Colleges. 
Therein the students will have to continue their 
education till 18. These will give instruction for one 
day a week. . , 

Health of Children : Government regard the care 
of children’s health as a basic factor in the scheme 
of education. Medical Inspection followed by medi¬ 
cal treatment will be absolutely free. Provision oi 
nourishing meals and milk for all is part of Hie 
Health programme. 

Free. Education : The Act abolishes fees in all 
schools wholly maintained by educational authorities, 
whether primary or secondary. Thus equality ot 
opportunity has been provided for all. In aided 
private schools a number of free places will be 
available. 

Inspection : There will be compulsory inspection 
of all private schools, which will be guided by the 
advice of inspecting officers. 

Rc&giovs Instruction : Religious instruct ioff is - 
regarded as an essential element of education. It is 
laid down that the school day should begin with a 
corporate act of worship. Instruction on agreed 
syllabus will be given though parents have the 
liberty to withdraw their children from religious 
classes*. 

Administrative Charges : The Minister will have 
full.power to control the whole field of education 
not merely to guide, supervise and advise as before. 
He will appoint Advisory Councils which he will 
consult from time to time. The estimated cost will 
he £206,000,000 in a normal year and two-third will 
be met from Central Taxation. 

Teacher Supply : The problem of adequate 
Teacher Supply is visualised. The Training Colleges 
md Schools will 'have to double up their output. The 
?an on employment of married women teachers has 
seen removed. While a separate committee has 
thoroughly gone into the qirestion, it is realised that 
conditions of parity with Civil Service will have to 
he established s? that teaching service may attract 


and keep men arid women of talent, ability and 

ambition. 

The- British Education Act of 1944 is a pointer 
to statesmen and publicists 'in <all countries and 
especially in a country like India,- which has been 
educationally backward owing to political servitude. 
Mr. Butler calls upon the Indian statesmen to place 
first things first in the. Scheme of Nation-building. 
The provision of a comprehensive system of Educa¬ 
tion run by capable teachers whose supply is un¬ 
interrupted because of proper conditions of service 
and prospects of adequate rowards will have to be 
regarded as the first step in Natiqnal Reconstruction 
in free India. The Indian national leaders have yet 
to learn that education, in the words of the Conser¬ 
vative Party Report) is “a basic activity and that it 
conditions the future character of the entire com¬ 
munity.” Will our leaders keep in mind the truth 
of the statement that introduced Butlers’ Bill ?— 
"Upon the education of a people, 1 lie fate of a nation 
depends.” 

Conditions in our country stand a lamentable 
comparison. The Congress Governments ’have just 
begun to liberalise education but their powers and 
resources arc too limited to redress the bad effects ot 
the planned denial of education that has been so far 
the official policy. In non-Congress provinces education 
is still neglected and m Bengal a measure jor further 
curtailment of educational facilities is on the legislative 
anvil 

Indo-Russian Trhde Prospects 

Alfred Wagg, Special Representative of the Chicago • 
Tribune has thrown light on the possibilities of the 
development of Indo-Russian trade. He says that Indian 
business is expecting to bring a minimum number oi 
one -thousand translators during the coming year. Wugg 
claims that this has been revealed to him by a spokes¬ 
man for one of India’s largest textile, sugar, jute con¬ 
cerns who indicated that his firm had already made 
handsome offers to the students of Russian language, 
who may be able to translate into English or Hindu¬ 
stani, if they come to IndA for assisting to secure 
iiason with Russian business, eventually attempting the 
replacement of the United States as an outside influence 
in competition with British India. When questioned 
how (he idea of developing trade with Russia was con¬ 
ceived, the spokesman said, "Members of the Russian 
film industry who came to India four years ago contri¬ 
buted many suggestions concerning the exchange oi 
business knowledge.” 

The representative stated the reason for the need 
of Indo-Russian co-operation in commercial spheres, 
firstly, the need to introduce into India a check against 
rising British prices; secondly, to hedge against inflation 
on present business ; thirdly, to develop facilities ot 
Afghani at an-Russia-India border in view of the possi¬ 
bility of building railroads from India to Russia as soon 
as British political control relaxes and also to improve 
air, road and other transport facilities for connections 
with Russia ; fourthly, the .need for cheaper products 
from Caachoslovakia and small European countries 
where Russian aid is helpful, such as Latvia and 
Estonia. He also stated i “India needed Russian equip¬ 
ment and machinery” and Stated that Russian 
was welcomed by his firm and that alr^a^^ 
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assume such powers as may be necessary to ensure 
this. 

"The Government of Indin have recently promul¬ 
gated a measure for the control by the State of the 
generation and distribution of electric power. This 
industry will continue to be regulated in terms of this 
measure. 

“The rest of the industrial field will normally be 
open to private enterprise, individual as well as co¬ 
operative. The State will also progressively participate 
in this field ; nor will it hesitate to intervene whenever 
the progress of an industry under private enterprise is 
unsatisfactory. The Central Government have already 
embarked on enterprises like large river-valley develop¬ 
ments, which are multi-purpose projects of great 
magnitude, involving extensive generation of hydro¬ 
electric power and irrigation on a vast scale, and are 
calculated in a comparatively short time to change the 
entire face of large areas in this country. 

"Projects like the Damodar Valley Scheme, the 
Kosi Reservoir, the Hirakund Dam, etc., are in a class 
by themselves and can stand in comparison with any 
of the major schemes in America or elsewhere. The 
Central Government have also undertaken the pro¬ 
duction of fertilizer on a very large scale, and have m 
view other enterprises like the manufacture of essential 
drugs, and of synthetic oil from coal ; many Provincial 
and State Governments are also proceeding on similar 
Bnes. 

“There are certain basic industries of importance,* 
apart from those mentioned in paragraph 4, the plan¬ 
ning and regulation of which by the Central Govern¬ 
ment is necessary in the national interest. The follow¬ 
ing industries whose location must be governed by 
economic factors of All-India import, or which require 
considerable investment or a high degree of technical 
skill, will be subject to Central regulation and control: 
1. Salt; 2 Automobiles and Tractors; 3. Prime 
•Movers ; 4. Electric Engineering ; 5. Other Heavy 

Machinery I 6. Machine Tools ; 7. Heavy Chemicals, 
Fertilizers and Pharmaceuticals and Drugs ; 8. Electro- 
Chemicals Industries : 9. Non-Ferrous Metals ; 10. Rub¬ 
ber Manufactures ; 11. Power and Industrial Alcohol ; 
12. Cotton and Woollen Textiles ; 13. Cement: 14. 
6ugar; 15. Paper and Newsprint*; 16. Air and Sea 
Transport; 17. Minerals and 18. Industries related to 
Defence. 

“The above list cannot obviously be of an exhaus¬ 
tive nature. The Government, of India, while retaining 
the ultimate direction over this field of industry, will 
consult the Governments of the Provinces and States 
at stages and fully associate them in the formulation 
and execution of plans. Besides these Governments, 
representatives of industiy and labour will also be 
associated with the Central Government in the Indus¬ 
trial Advisory Council and other bodies which they 
proposed to establish* as recommended by. the Indus¬ 
tries Conference. 

“The resolution of the industries conference bee 


recommended that Government should establish a 
Cottage Industries Board for the fostering <of small- 
scale industries. The Government of India accept this 
recommendation and propose to create suitable 
machinery to implement it. A cottage- and small-scale 
industries directorate will also be set up within the 
Directorate General of Industries and Supplies. 

“One of the main objectives will be to give e 
distinctly co-operative bias to this field of industiy. 

“During and before the last war, even a pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural country like China showed 
what could be done in this respect, and her mobile 
industrial co-operative units wore of outstanding assis¬ 
tance in her struggle against Japan. 

“The present international situation is likely to 
lessen to a marked degree our chances of getting 
capital goods for large-scale industry, and the leeway 
must be made up bv having recourse to small-size 
industrial co-operatives throughout the country. 

“(9) The Government, however, recognise that 
their objective, viz., securing the maximum increase in 
production, will not be realised merely by prescribing 
the respective spheres of State and private enterprising 
industry. It iR equally essential to ensure the fullest 
co-operation between labour and management and the 
maintenance of stable and friendly relations between 
them. 

“A resolution on this subject was unanimously 
passed by the industries conference which was held 
in December last. Amongst other things, the resolution 
states: 

“ . . . The system of remuneration to capital as 
well as labour must be so devised that while in the 
interests of the consumers and the primary producers, 
excessive profits should be prevented by suitable 
methods of taxation and otherwise, both will share the 
product of their industry and reasonable reserves will 
be allowed for the maintenance and expansion of the 
undertaking.” 

Pandit Nehru, spiking on the resolution, said that 
one had to be very careful that in taking any step, the 
existing structure was not injured too much. In the 
state of affairs in the world and in India today, the 
Prime Minister said, any attempt to have a “clean 
slate,” that is a sweep away of all that they had got, 
would certainly not bring progress nearer but might 
delay it tremendously. He had no doubt in his mind 
that the existing structure had to be changed as rapidly 
as possible but priorities had to be laid down in view 
of the country’s limited resources and those priorities 
must be laid down in terms of new things as far as 
possible unless the old things came in the way. 1 He 
emphasised the need for thinking in terms of the v*/rt 
changes in production methods that might come about 
which would reader the industrial apparatus completely 
obsolete. If they spent vast sums of money on acquir¬ 
ing this or that, they would be acquiring things which 
were 90 per cent obsolete today. * 

Referring to Sir J. P. Srivastava’* remarks Pandit 
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tfehru mid, “The fact of the Blatter fc that hia lament 
>f the burdens that are put on industry, taxation and 
his and that is based on a certain view of the world 
rhich, I fear, cannot possibly come back. I am not 
hie king in idealistic or any terms but practical terms 
ffhen I say that you cannot have it back. There are 
;oing to be greater burdens on industry because the 
State itself is burdened so much with its social pro¬ 
blems. It has to solve them or cease to be a social 
State, and if it becomes just a police State, then too, 
t ceases to be and some other State takes its place. It 
ias to face those problems and if it has to do this it 
oust necessarily have the wherewithal to face those 
problems and the burden on industry and the hke 
becomes greater , and greater. In fact, not because yon 
hink or I think cr anybody thinks, inevitably the 
trend of events is to make the State more and more 
he organiser of constructive activity, industry, etc., 
ind not the private capitalist or any other person. 1 
io not rule out entirely the profit motive completely. 
[ do not know how long it will last in a smaller sense, 
but in a larger sense of the term it will come more 
tnd more into conflict with the new sense of the social 
State. That conflict will go on and one must live, and 
it is clear that the State will survive and not that 
group which represents in its pure essence the private 
motive in industry. So, that is an inevitable develop¬ 
ment. How ave wo to face that development ? Are 
ire going to try to accelerate it as many of us would 
like to do ? Because, quite apart from the economic 
aspect or the expert aspect, we have arrived at a stage 
when a sensitive person cannot put up easily today 
with the vast gap between human beings, the distance 
and the difference between them, between the lack of 
opportunity on one side and the waste on the other.” 

A good deal of uncertainty and conflicting news 
and views about an impending nationalisation scheme 
had a great depressing influence on the Stock Markets 
of India and caused a fall in investments. The present 
resolution, coupled with the Prime Minister's bold and 
emphatic statement, should remove all uncertainties 
from the minds of our industrialists. The iudustrial 
policy has been so framed as to give the greatest 
possible concession to big business. It has put otl 
nationalisation for ten years to come leaving the field 
open for them to make more profits. It has not uttered 
• word about the most detestable aspect of our indus¬ 
trial finance, namely, the Managing Agency system. 
The abolition of this pernicious system of industrial 
finance, found nowhere else in the world, and which 
is the greatest source of exploitation and profiteering, 
would have been a boon to the country and specially 
so to honest email business. The omission of this vital 
point from the resolution is a very bad lapse indeed. 
Decentralisation of industry, its planned dispersal all 
over the country, and freeing it from 1 the clutches of a 
handful of men at New Delhi lacking in knowledge ot 
conditions of trade, commerce and industry, was* 
dsnrfdenilmdpqu UstMi-^abt beenpropaeed elaariy in the 


resolution. Pandit Nehru himself said, “We would have 
liked the Minister for Industries to indicate what were 
the industries which he expected the Provincial 
Governments to take up.” There was a strong suggestion 
throughout tfce statement that the State would in 
practice ultimately mean the Central Government. He 
protested against the increasing tendency towards con¬ 
centration of all power in the Centre. We all know what 
the Central Government moans. Even a single decision 
by the Centre on a minor matter lakes months and 
months. The Central Government means today a group 
of fifteen or twenty people, some very old and 
tired, who had got innumerable other activities, 
and it was wrong that the whole economic activity of 
the country should be concentrated in their hands. 
There should be the widest possible distribution ot 
initiative, control and management. The best way to 
achieve this planned decentralisation is to have » 
National Planning Commission at. the head and dis¬ 
persal of private and State enterprises all over the 
country within the framework on a plan set up by the 
Commission with the greatest measure of liberty of 
action granted to the units. 

Regarding the exclusive monopolies of the State, 
there should have been some scope for the manufacture 
of sporting guns and rifles, etc., with the necessary 
ammunition by private enterprise, as otherwise the 
State would have to maintain a very large cadre of 
highly skilled men in peace time. It is also notorious 
‘that State-control means total stagnation of research, 
therefore, private enterprise should be allowed to 
participate under rigid control of research and produc¬ 
tion in other industries vital for the defence of the 
State. As for Cottage industries, there should be an 
well-knit scheme for standardisation of quality and 
marketing on a wide scale. Otherwise such minor enter¬ 
prises cannot stand the shock of industrial upsets, to 
say nothing of competition from big business. 

Nationalisation of Reserve Bank 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry has adopted a resolution expressing its 
opinion that “it is not in the interests of the country 
to nationalise backing as recommehded by the 
A.-I. C. C. Economic Programme Committee” and that 
the Reserve Bank of India should not be nationalised. 
The resolution reads : 

“The Federation is definitely of the opinion that 
it is not in the interest of the country to nationalise 
banking as recommended by the Economic Programme 
Committee. Moreover, it is also opposed to bringing 
all resources available for investment under the control 
and direction of the State, as it would strike at the 
very foundation of the working of private enterprise 
in this country. The Federation, however, welcomes the 
recent statement of the Priifte Minister that the 
Government have no intention of nationalising oom- 
morcial tuniy 
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assume such powers as may be necessary to ensure 
this. 

“The Government of India have recently promul¬ 
gated a measure for the oontrol by the State of the 
generation and distribution of electric power. This 
industry will continue to be regulated in terms of this 
measure. 

‘The rest of the industrial field will normally be 
open to private enterprise, individual as well as co¬ 
operative. The State will also progressively participate 
in this field ; nor will it hesitate to intervene whenever 
the progress of an industry under private enterprise is 
unsatisfactory. The Central Government have already 
embarked on enterprises like large river-valley develop¬ 
ments, which are multi-purpose projects of great 
magnitude, involving extensive generation of hydro¬ 
electric power and irrigation on a vast scale, and are 
calculated in a comparatively short time to change the 
entire face of large areas in this country. 

“Projects like the Damodar Valley Scheme, the 
Kosi Reservoir, the Hirakund Dam, etc., arc in a class 
by themselves and can stand in comparison with any 
of the major schemes in America or elsewhere. The 
Central Government have also undertaken the pro¬ 
duction of fertilizer on a very large scale, and have in 
view other enterprises like the manufacture of essential 
drugs, and of synthetic oil from coal ; many Provincial 
and State Governments are also proceeding on similar 
lines. 

"There are certain basic industries of importance,* 
apart from those mentioned in paragraph 4, the plan¬ 
ning and regulation of which by the Central Govern¬ 
ment is necessaiy in the national interest. The follow¬ 
ing industries whose location must be governed by 
economic factors of All-India import, or which require 
considerable investment or a high degree of technical 
skill, will be subject to Central regulation and control : 
1. Salt; 2 Automobiles and Tractors; 3. Prime 
•Movers ; 4. Electric Engineering ; 5. Other Heavy 
Machinery ; 6. Machine Tools ; 7. Heavy Chemicals, 
Fertilizers and Pharmaceuticals and Drugs : 8. Electro- 
Chemicals Industries : 9. Non-Ferrous Metals ; 10. Rub¬ 
ber Manufactures ; 11. Power and Industrial Alcohol ; 
12. Cotton and Woollen Textiles ; 13. Cement ; 14. 
sugar ; 15. Paper and Newsprint,*; 16. Air and Sea 
Transport ; 17. Minerals and 18. Industries related to 
Defence. 

“The above list cannot obviously be of an exhaus¬ 
tive nature. The Government, of India, while retaining 
the ultimate direction over this field of industry, will 
consult the Governments of the Provinces and States 
at stages and fully associate them in the formulation 
and execution of plans. Besides these Governments, 
representatives Of industry and labour will also be 
associated with the Central Government in the Indus¬ 
trial Advisory Council and other bodies which they 
proposed to establish* as recommended by the Indus¬ 
tries Conference. 

‘The resolution of tbs industries conference has 


recommended that Government should establish a 
Cottage Industries Board for the fostering of small- 
scale industries. The Government of India accept this 
recommendation and propose to create suitable 
machinery to implement it. A cottage- and small-scale 
industries directorate will also be set up within the 
Directorate General of Industries and Supplies. 

“One of the main objectives will be to give a 
distinctly co-operative bias to this field of industry. 

“During and before the last war, even a pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural country like China showed 
what could be done in this respect, and her mobile 
industrial co-operative units were of outstanding assis¬ 
tance in her struggle against Japan. 

“The present international situation is likely to 
lessen to a marked degree our chances of getting 
capital goods for large-scale industry', and the leeway 
must be made up by having recourse to small-sise 
industrial co-operatives throughout the country. 

“(9) The Government, however, recognise that 
their objective, viz., securing the maximum increase iu 
production, will not be realised merely by prescribing 
the respective spheres of State and private enterprising 
industry. It is equally essential to ensure the fullest 
co-operation between labour and management and the 
maintenance of stable and friendly relations between 
them. 1 

“A resolution on this subject was unanimously 
passed by the industries conference which was held 
in December last. Amongst other things, the resolution 
states ; 

"... The system of remuneration to capital as 
well as labour must be so devised that while in the 
interests of the consumers and the primary producers, 
excessive profits should be prevented by suitable 
methods of taxation and otherwise, both will share the 
product of their industry and reasonable reserves will 
be allowed for the maintenance and expansion of the 
undertaking.” 

Pandit, Nehru, speaking on the resolution, Baid that 
one had to be very careful that in taking any step, the 
existing structure was not injured too much. In the 
state of affairs in the world and in India today, the 
Prime Minister said, any attempt to have a "clean 
slate,” that is a sweep away of all that they had got, 
would certainly not bring progress nearer but might 
delay it tremendously. He had no doubt in his mainSl 
that the existing structure had to be changed as rapidly 
as possible but priorities had to be laid down in view 
of the country’s limited resources and those priorities 
must be laid down in terms of new things as far as 
possible unless the old things came in the way. He 
emphasised the need for thinking in terms of the vast 
changes in production methods that might come about 
which would render the industrial apparatus completely 
obsolete. If they spent vast sums of money on acquir¬ 
ing this or that, they would be acquiring things which 
were 90 per cent obsolete today. ' * 

Referring to Sir J. P. Srivastava’t remarks Fnodtt 
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Nehru said, “The foot of the Blatter Is that his lament 
of the burdens that are put on industry, taxation and 
this and that is baaed on a certain view of the world 
which, I fear, cannot possibly come back. I am not 
thinking in idealistic or any terms but practical terms 
when 1 say that you cannot have it back. There are 
going to be greater burdens on industry because the 
State itself is burdened so much with its social pro¬ 
blems. It has to solve them or cease to be a social 
State, and if it becomes just a police State, then too, 
it ceases to be and some other State takes its place, it 
has to face those problems and if it lias to do this it 
must necessarily have the wherewithal to face those 
problems and the burden on industry and the like 
becomes greater and greater. In fact, not because you 
think or 1 think or anybody thinks, inevitably the 
trend of events is to make the State more and more 
the organiser of constructive activity, industry, etc., 
and not the private capitalist or any other person, i 
do not rule out entirely the profit motive completely. 
1 do not know how long it will last in a smaller sense, 
but in a larger sense of the term it will come more 
and more into conflict with the new sense of the social 
State. That conflict will go on and one must live, and 
it is clear that the State will survive and not that 
group which represents in its pure essence the private 
motive in industry. So, that is an inevitable develop¬ 
ment. How are we to face that development ? Are 
we going to try to accelerate it as many of us would 
like to do ? Because, quite apart from the economic 
aspect or the expert aspect, we have arrived at a stage 
when a sensitive person cannot put up easily today 
with the vast gap between human beings, the distance 
and the difference between them, between the lack ot 
opportunity on one side and the waste on the other.” 

A good deal of uncertainty and conflicting news 
and views about an impending nationalisation scheme 
had a great depressing influence on the Stock Markets 
of India and caused a fall in investments. The present 
resolution, coupled with the Prime Minister’s bold and 
emphatic statement, should remove all uncertainties 
from' the minds of our industrialists. The industrial 
policy has been so framed as to give the greatest 
possible concession to big business. It has put otl 
nationalisation for ten years to come leaving the held 
open for them to make more profits. It has not uttered 
• word about the most detestable aspect of our indus¬ 
trial finance, namely, the Managing Agency system. 
The abolition of this pernicious systeim of industrial 
nance, found nowhere else in the world, and which 
i the greatest source of exploitation and profiteering, 
ould have been a boon to the country and specially 
> to honest small business. The omission of this vital 
oint from' the resolution is a very bad lapse indeed, 
^centralisation of industry. Its planned dispersal all 
toe country and freeing it from' the clutches of * 
Ifni of men at New Delhi lacking in knowledge 1 ot 
tial oaQditfcna of trade, commerce and industry, was* 
^ Jtoen pwptond olearly m the 


resolution. Pandit Nehru himself said, “We would have 
liked the Minister for Industries to indicate what were 
the industries which he expected the Provincial 
Governments to take up.” There was a strong suggestion 
throughout tjae statement that the State would in 
practice ultimately mean the Central Government. He 
protested against the increasing tendency towards con¬ 
centration of all power in the Centre. We all know what 
the Central Government, means. Even a single decision 
by the Centre on a minor matter takes months and 
months. The Central Government means today a group 
of fifteen or twenty people, some very old and 
tired, who had got innumerable other activities, 
and it was wrong that the whole economic activity of 
the country should be concentrated in their hands. 
There should be the widest possible distribution of 
initiative, control and management. The best way to 
achieve this planned decentralisation is to have * 
National Planning Commission at the head and dis¬ 
persal of private and State enterprises all over the 
country within the framework on a plan set up by the 
Commission, with the greatest measure of liberty of 
action granted to the units. 

Regarding the exclusive monopolies of the State, 
there should have been some scope for the manufacture 
of sporting guns and rifles, etc., with the necessary 
ammunition by private enterprise, as otherwise the 
State would have to maintain a very large cadre of 
highly skilled men in peace time. It is also notorious 
*lhat State-control means total stagnation of research, 
therefore, private enterprise should be allowed to 
participate under rigid control of research and produc¬ 
tion in other industries vital for the defence of the 
State. As for Cottage industries, there should be an 
well-knit scheme for standardisation of quality and 
marketing on a wide scale. Otherwise such minor enter¬ 
prises cannot stand the shock of industrial upsets, to 
say nothing of competition from big business. 

• • 

Nationalisation of Reserve Bank 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industiy has adopted a resolution expressing its 
opinion that “it is not in the interests of the country 
to nationalise backing as recommended by the 
A.-I. C. C. Economic Programme Committee” and that 
the Reserve Bank of India should not be nationalised. 
The resolution reads: 

“The Federation is definitely of the opinion that 
it is not, in the interest of the country to nationalise 
banking as recommended by the Economic Programme 
Committee. Moreover, it is also opposed to bringing 
all resources available for investment under the control 
and direction of the State, as it would strike at the 
very foundation of the working of private enterprise 
in this country. The Federation, however, weloomes the 
redent statement of the PriAe Minister that the 
Government have ho intention of nationalising com* 
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against partition of Germany and took active steps that 
ail Germanic people*—in Austria, in Czechoslovakia and 
in Poland etc.—must be united and this must be 
achieved without a.war, iLthat was possible. But at the 
same time Hitler knew rightly that Without strong 
military backing, Germany will never be able to accom¬ 
plish the objective. Thus Germany secured British sup¬ 
port to introduce conscription and continued secret 
arming. The British did not object to this ; because they 
were anxious to have a strong Germany as a balance 
between a strong France and the ' growing power of 
Soviet Russia. The Briiisk policy for a time was to have 
an Anglo-German, understanding to prevent any possi¬ 
bility of a Gorman-Russian-French understanding or a 
German-French understanding or a Gcvmun-Russian 
understanding which would be injurious to British 
interests. In short British policy during the governments 
of Baldwin, Ramsay MacDonald and Neville Chamber- 
lain was to follow the policy of Disraeli who used 
German support to further British» interests. Thus 
Britain signed the Munich agreement and made con¬ 
cessions to Germany so'that the latter would reach 
eastward which would be a menace to S6viet Russia. 

When* Soviet Russia became convinced that Ger¬ 
many with the support of Britain and her western 
allies might start eastward expansion even menacing 
Russian Ukrain and towards the Caucasus, then Stalin 
to preserve Soviet Russian National interest, signed a 
virtual alliance with Hitler, divided up the whole of the 
Central Europe as their spheres of influence, destroying 
the very existence of Polish state with which Soviet 
Russia was in alliance. This led to Hitler’s attack on 
Poland and which led to the World War II. Germany 
within fifteen years after signing the treaty of 
Versailles, not only overcame all the restrictions that 
were imposed upon her, but became the most powerful 
single state in Europe. It was the greatest blunder on 
the part of German Nazi leaders to plunge their counter 
into wars hoping that they would be able to gain 
territories by defeating their enemies. Germany lout, the 
war because she brought, about the combination of Great 
Britain, America, Soviet Russia and other Powers against 
her and also because the Axis Power did not follow a 
(common Foreign Policy and common Defense Policy. 


in 

Because Germany has lost the war, the defeated 
country is being partitioned. Poland and Soviet Russia 
have occupied large sections of East Prussia, the heart 
of Germanism-German industries have been dis¬ 
mantled and machines of all kinds have been taken to 
Soviet Russia and other countries. Millions of Germans 
are being used as virtual slave labourers to Tebuild 
Soviet Russian devastated territories. American, Russian, 
French and British armies of occupation are policing 
occupied Germany divided into four zones. There are 
demands that in the West, German Rhur and Rhineland 
should also be detached from Germanyrand there should 
be international control of German industries. But. at 
the same time there aro also protests from the British— 
such men as Churchill and others have raised their voice 
against deportation of millions of Germans by _ the 
Russians, There are also warnings by American military 
authorities that there must be ^centralised German 
government and four separate zones of occupation 
should be substituted by one and to be polioed by com¬ 


bined forces of occupation. We also find in Rusrisn 
zone, lie authorities have divided Up great estates 
among the masses and also are doing their brat to bring 
about consolidation of Socialist and Communist parties 
into one pro-Russian party. In the recent elections in- 
the American and British zones, Communists have been 
overwhelmingly defeated by the Christian democrats 
or all those who are opposed to pro-Russian policies of 
the German Communists. Today in Germany, there is 
a tug of war betyeen the Russians on the one hand, the 
Anglo-American Powers and their allies on the other, 
for getting support of the German people in the grow¬ 
ing rivalry among these powers. 

German scientists are being sought and hired ‘oy 
these Powers and in the United States a very large num¬ 
ber of Gorman scientists are carrying on highly secret 
researches in the field of perfecting war weapons. In 
Russia today Gorman scientists are used for Atomic 
researches and Great Britain is also pursuing the same 
policy. 

rv 

During the present session of the Foreign Ministers 
Conference at Paris, United States Secretary of Slate, 
Byrnes has made the proposal that the Four Powers— 
AnglomAmerican-Frnnee-Russian Powers—should form 
on alliance for twenty-five years and there should be a 
.Four-Power Commission appointed which will have the 
full authority to carry out complete disarmament of 
Germany. It is interesting that Russia is vio'ontl.v 
opposed to any rueli proposition and Britain is not 
anxious to see any such development. This is a very 
significant development—Russia does not wish to sec 
complete disarmament of Germany nor is Great Britain 
in favour of any such proposition. But they are in favour 
of a Germany which will be in their favour in the 
future alignment of Powers in world politics. 

The role of Germany in the World Politics of 
tomorrow will be as significant as it was during the 
post-Versailles days. In spite of the existence of the 
United Nations Organization, all nations are arming 
feverishly and they are creating political blocs and it 
is only a Question of time when Germany a nation of 
sixty-five millions (in spite of being partitioned) will 
be sought as an ally by rival blocs. Germany will use 
the situation to her advantage. It is safe to say that 
Germany wiU go with that bloc of powers which will 
wipe out the present existing condition of dismember¬ 
ment and also afford equal opportunity for economic 
development in world markets for her recovery. It seems 
that Soviet Russia cannot support a movement for a 
United Germany which will be again dominant in 
Central Europe ; on the other hand, to check Soviet 
.control of the Balkans, the Danubian States and Soviet 
expansion in various regions undermining the position 
of Anglo-American powers, the latter powers will be 
willing to make adequate compensation to a rejuvenated 
Germany. Tlius it is quite probable that within a few 
years there will be rejuvenation of Germany under the 
direction of Anglo-American Powers ; and the only way 
Soviet Russia would be able to prevent such a develop¬ 
ment is to create a strong Gorman communist blqc 
which will bring about a Civil War in Germany, as it 
exists, today in China. In any case Germany's role in 
the world politics of .to-morrow will be decisive in the 
coming re-alignment of powers. . 

Jfar Y«k< Mw e. SMf 



THE STATES AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

By S. M. BOSE, ma, lub. (Cantab), Baikisteb-at-Law 


Ox# of the most important questions that will have to 
be solved under the New Constitution envisaged by the 
Cabinet Delegation Plan regarding the post-war political 
ataj.us of India is the position of Indian States and their 
• relation with British India (to use*un old phrase which 
needs modificalion*with the withdrawal of the British). 
No satisfactory solution of the intricacies of the "coming 
New Constitution is possible without dealing with this 
vital problem—what is to be the position of, the part 
to be played by, the Indian States, and the relation 
between them and British India. What part can the 
great Indian Rulers play in shaping the future.of India? 
What is to be their position in the future Indian polity ? 

The present, position of the States as envisaged by 
the Government of India Act, 1935 will first be ex¬ 
amined. 

There are 109 States, the Rulers of which* are 
entitled to a salute of more than eleven guns and as 
such, are entitled to be members of the Chamber ot 
Princes in their own right ; 127 States, the Rulers ot 
which are represented in groups in the Chamber by 12 
members elected by rhcnuHvcs ; and 387 petty estates 
and jagirs, etc., who have no such representation. 

These 503 States differ considerably in area, popu¬ 
lation, internal administration and importance ; but they 
are all alike in that they are under the personal rule 
of the Prince who has the final voice over legislation 
and the administration of justice. They are also alike 
in that they are not part, or governed by the law, of 
British India. 

The Slates stand in a peculiar relationship to the 
British Crown as Paramount Power in India. This rela¬ 
tionship, which is sui generis, is not governed either by 
international or municipal law. The Paramount Power— 
the Crown acting through the Secretary of State for 
India and the Governor-General in Council—has its 
relations with the States based upon treaties, engf\ge- 
ments and Samads, supplemented by usage and suffer¬ 
ance *nd poll iical practice. The relationship of the 
Paramount, Power with the States, is not merely a 
contractual relationship, but a living, growing relation¬ 
ship shaped by circumstances and policy, as the Butler 
Committee put. it ; it is not. fixed, rigid or static, but 
adaptable, mobile or dynamic in character. As Lord 
Reading bluntly but. forcibly expressed it in 1926, the 
sovereignty of the British Crown in India is supreme 
in India and no Ruler of an Indian State can justifiably 
claim to negotiate with the British Government on an 
equal footing and it is the right and privilege of the 
Paramount Power to decide all disputes that may arise 
between the States or between one of the States and 
itself. Where Imperial interests are concerned, or the 
general welfare of the people of a State iB seriously 
affected by the action of its government, it is with the 
Pajamount Power that the ultimate responsibility of 
taking remedial action, if necessary, must He. Thus, as 
explained by Lord Reading, the Crown has, indepen- 
i dently of treaties, the right by usage, to take all Ac 
.steps it thinks fit, ensure the safety of the British 


Empire, the interest of India as a whole, or the interest 
of any particular State. 

State Rulers enjoy varying* degrees of internal 
sovereignty. Even this qualified sovereignty may be 
over-ruled bj^ the Crown in cases of mismanagement 
by the Ruler. Mo. Ruler of a State can enter directly 
into .relations with any foreign power or even with 
another Stale. Thus it follows that a Stale has no inter¬ 
national status, as being fully sovereign neither in its 
internal nor in its external relations, though no doubt 
principles of natural, justice must be taken to guide 
such relations. Relations betweep a State and the Crown 
further lie outside the sphere of municipal law. Briefly 
suc'l^ relationship comes under the prerogative of the 
Crown—that portion of it which may be called Para¬ 
mountry. 

The Cabinet Delegation's proposal for the abolition 
of Paifimountey has greatly improved the position and 
•status of the Indian Slates. Under the new constitution, 
as envisaged by the Cabinet Delegation, new arrange¬ 
ments will ha\e to be entered into by the Slates with 
British India, but what- these arrangements are to be, 
has not been outlined. Solution of the various intricate 
questions regarding the new relation between the two 
must l^o attempted. Suggestions are here put forward 
to help*such a solution. 

First, the relation between the State Ruler and the 
subjects must bn determined. Hitherto the State sub¬ 
jects have been at. the mercy of the Rulers who refused 
to recognise that their subjects could have any claim 
to rights and privileges—«ueh as those enjoyed by their 
brothers in British India. The Rulers have been 
naturally, like their British counterpart, very unwilling 
to part with their autocratic right and privilege, and 
they have boon against, the sprqjid of democratic feeling 
among their subjects. Recently, however, there has been 
a welcome change in their attitude. But this change 
must be carried out into practice. Tlieir subjects have 
greatly lagged behind their brethren across the border 
and there is. therefore, a considerable leeway to make 
up. But the difficulty must, be frankly fared and imme¬ 
diate steps should be taken to start real representative 
institutions in the States, where the subjects are given 
a real voice in matters affecting their interest. The 
Rulers must fully and cordially co-operate with their 
subjects and -voluntarily relinquish the privileges they 
so long enjoyed’as Autocratic Heads. This is a mie qvn 
non, essential to the building up of a United India. So 
it is suggested that the Rulers should by a Charter of 
Freedom, given to* their subjects, grant political rights as 
enjoyed by British Indian subjects, and •considerably 
modify their position. 

Next, if the States are to get their rights recognised, 
there must be union among them. Instead of about 600 
different entities, there must be a much smaller number, 
united and sifting. So follows the principle of merger 
and union between various spates, which have common 
ties Of race, tradition and culture. This grouping >. qf 
various small States with larger, will be followed' * 
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greater unioa among the large States, till there arises 
a kind of Federation or Union of Indian States. So 
from amalgamation of ►the smaller States with the 
larger, there may 'be grouping together in important 
blocs, or amalgamations. Sir Sultan Ahmed in bis 
thought-provoking pamphlet on “A Treaty between 
India and the United Kingdom,” has suggested the fol¬ 
lowing blocs : (1) Kashafir and the Punjab Slates; 

(2) Kathiawar and Rajputana States ; (3) Central India 
and Eastern States; (4) Mysore, Tmvaacore and 
Cochin ; and (5) Hyderabad. In the interest of the 
States themselves, such a Union is eminently desirable 
so that they may lenter into the Federation of India, to 
include both (he Stales and British Indja, The exact 
nature of this relationship between the Union of 
Indian States and the Union of British India will be 
dealt with later on. 

So the suggestion is that all the Stales should 
realise that for their security and useful existence, there 
must be a Union among all of them,'to be settled by 
them by mutual agreement, or if they so prefer, by 
arbitration by some disinterested authority. The five 
great State blocs mentioned above may think it desir¬ 
able to have a form of Federal ion among themselves, 
as among the British Provinces now. 

Finally, the nature of tin? future relationship be¬ 
tween the Union of Indian States, as advocated ’above, 
and the Union of British India, lias to be now consi¬ 
dered. 

This may be of two kinds : (1) a Federation of the 
States with British India, somewhat on the lines of the 
Government of India Act, IMS, but more flexible in 
character ; or (2) the creation of a common authority 
, over BritishTndia and the States, charged only with th e 
problems of defence and security of India as a 1 whole, 
on tthe lines of the scheme of Lionel Curtis. 

The first- scheme envisages a federated union 
between the groups of Indian States with the British 
Indian Provinces, both the Units being represented in 
the Central Legislature on a joint basis of population 
and income, the powers of the Central Legislature over 
each of the two Units being carefully defined by 
statu lory safeguards. Such a Federation will be on lines 
somewhat similar to tboge laid clown in the Constitution 
Act, with necessary modifications, one of these being 
that every ore' of the States must form part of the 
Federation, without, any so-called right of secession. This 
is essential ; no State shou’d keep out of the Federated 
Union, not only in the interest of India as a whole but 
also in its own interest. Separation between a State 
and British India is impossible ; for it is not possible 
to build an impassable wall between them. Different 
parts of the Indian Sub-continent cannot, get beyond 
the reach of each other. There is one common unity 
pervading the whole and a water-tight partition is out 
of the question. 

The other alternative form of Union would be one 
in which each of the parties, the States on the one hand, 
and British India on the other, preserves its separate 
entity on all matters except those of common defence 
and security ; for these specific purposes only, there is 
to be set up a Common Authority charged with the task 
of creating such forces by land, sea and air as may be 
required to secure India as a whole, from attack. This 
Authority is, by agreement betweejn the Units, to have 
the power to take all necessary measures for the defence 
and the security of what may be called the Common-' 
wealth of India, and to levy the cost of such measures 


from the various members of the Commonwealth, The 
Commonwealth will be empowered to make its common 
security from war, a first charge on all the resources ot 
the component units; it will frame estimates for defence, 
showing the total sum required for the purpose. These 
estimates will be submitted to a Commonwealth Legis¬ 
lature elected by the citizens of all the component parte 
of the Commonwealth,—'the British Indian Provinces 
and the States. 

In other words, the second scheme is based on there 
being two component parts—the States Union and the 
Union of the British Provinces, with separate existence 
and separate legislatures ; but only for purposes of 
defence and security of India as a whole, there is to oe 
set up the Commonwealth Authority Vtbove them, whose 
funciiort will be to create and maintain such forces by 
land, sea and air as may be necessary to secure the 
various component parts of the Union from attack. 
This Authority thus, will have two branches—'the 
Commonwealth Executive and the Commonwealth 
Legislature. The former will frame the necessary Budget 
for the common purposes of security and defence and 
lay this Budget before the Commonwealth Legislature. 
The amount of the estimates, when passed by this 
Legislature, will be apportioned among the members 
of tin Commonwealth of India, in the ratio of their 
taxable capacity, as assessed by a commission of 
financial experts. The Commonwealth Authority will also 
be empowered to enter into negotiations with other 
members of the United Nations Organisation, regarding 
matters of defence and security in which all the 
members of the U.N.O, are equally interested. For this 
is One World, and anything which affects the security 
of any part thereof, affects the security of the whole. 

A comparison of the two schemes may be useful ; 
the first scheme—which may be called the Federation 
of India scheme, envisages a union between the British 
Indian Provinces and the States, with a common legis¬ 
lature—somewhat on the lines of the Government of 
India Act, 1935 ; State subjects and British Indian 
subjects will be more or less on equal footing and enjoy 
similar privileges. But this Federation would, to a 
material extent, merge the States with British India. 

The second scheme may be called the Common¬ 
wealth of India scheme, envisages the separate existence 
of .the Union of States and of the Union of British 
Indian Provinces ; but for certain common purposes 
only, for defence and security—there will be a supreme 
Commonwealth Authority above them, to deal with the 
task of creating and maintaining forces essential for the 
security of India as a whole. In this scheme, the States 
preserve their identity, and only unite with British 
India for the solo purpose of defence and security. This 
^scheme is on the lines of the Dumberton Oaks proposals 
on a small scale. 

Whatever be the scheme adopted, it is evident that 
very careful Investigations will have to be made to 
settle the actual details of the arrangement between the 
States and British India. 

In the first, scheme referred to above and the 
Federation of Indian Scheme (Scheme A), the following 
matters will require to be settled in detail: , 

(a) Defence : It is advisable that the various State 
armies’ should be amalgamated intp one and this State 
Army should be trained and equipped like the British 
India Army. So the United National .Indian. Army can 
fignt as one if necessary, against a common foe. Air 
and naval forces which am ver^ costly should, if, 
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possible, be united under one common bead. In tbe 
matter of security and defence, no doubt the Federation 
will seek co-operation with other members of the 
• O.N.O. 

lb) The vexed quantum o{ tributes : Tbe States at 
present pay tribute to the Crown, which forms parf of 
the central revenues. The amount varies from Rs. 24$ 
lakhs payable now by Mysore to Be. 3 by a small 
State named Ravasan in Bombay. Tbe tributes are pay¬ 
able in terms of treaties on which territories were at one 
time exchanged or restored or on adjustment of claims 
between the Government of India and the State. In 
many cases, tributes arc paid in full discharge of 
obligations to maintain or supply troops. The total ol 
these tributes anfbunts to a little over 72 lakhs. The 
Joint Parliamentary Committee reeommendbd the 
gradual remission over a period of years (corresponding 
to the period during which it is proposed lo d'fer the 
full assignment to the 1’iovinccs of a share of the 
income tax) of any contributions paid bv a Stale in 
excess of the value of privileges or immunity's enjoyed. 
For relief should he given to the States because it i» 
anomalous that some units of the proposed Federa'iou 
alone should he making payments of this description. 

(c) Some States have ceded territory in return for 
protection tuid the Act also recognises the claims ot 
such States lo some relief as in the case of Stall's now 
paying tributes, because the origin of tributes and ot 
ceded territories is the same. Under this head the 
amount, involved is about Rupees one crore. 

(d) Some States have been enjoying privileges or 

immunities—(0 in respect of levy of their own customs 
duty by some States and immunity from contribution 
to the Central Customs revenue ; (b i some States manu¬ 
facture their own salt and are immune from contribution 
to the Central Salt revenue (total about Rs. 46 lakhs); 
(in) immunities in respect of posts and telegraphs : 
some States enjoy the privilege of having then official 
correspondence carried free by the Indian Postal Depart¬ 
ment ; some States get free animal grant of service 
stamps ; some States like Gwalior and Patiala maintain 
their separate postal system under convention with the 
Government of India ; some others like Hyderabad, 
Travancore and Cochin have this without, any such con¬ 
vention ; (to) Hyderabad has the right to issue its own 
currency notes. - 

The Act (Secs. 146-147) contemplates the remission 
by instalments of tributes or “cash contributions" in 
excess of the value of privilege or immunity enjoyed by 
the Stale. 

How is this matter to be determined under the new 
constitution ? The proposed abolition of paramountry 
ought not to mean abolition in tola of cash contributions 
for these form part of the Central revenues. Thy 


Government of the British Indian Union will be Che 
successor of the present Government of India and m 
such, should inherit the rights pf the latter in this res¬ 
pect until yaried by mutual consent. 

In the second scheme referred to above as the 
Commonwealth of India Scheme {Scheme B), where the 
Union of States join the British India Union only, for 
the limited purpose of security and defence, similar 
questions regarding tributes, privileges and immunity 
will arise. These matters along with other Common¬ 
wealth relations must be laid down by treaty between 
the parties. To settle the terms of the Treaty or 
Treaties, there must be a Tribunal of Arbitrators com¬ 
posed of representatives from the Stales and from 
British India, with an impartial Chairman, preferably 
from the U.S.A. The findings of this Tribunal will oo 
binding on both the parties and will be embodied in 
the Treaty or Treaties, the terms whereof might be 
altered or amended by agreement between th» parties 
at. staled intervals. 

bo, whatever be the scheme adopted—Scheme A or 
Scheme B-- tlirre must be a Treaty or Treaties between 
the Stales or group of States oil the one hand, and 
British India on the other hand ; and it Is clear that 
the withdrawal of British power from British India 
must, be conteniponipewis with the withdrawal of para- 
mouulcy over the Stales. There can be no hiatus. 

The above consideration will show the great need 
of caution and catiful study before the relation between 
the States and British India under the New Constitution 
can he settled. 1 

So, whatever be the scheme adopted, there is do 
doubt that some foim of close union and co-operation 
among all the parts of India is essential. Kotwithstand- 

ifitTe in religion anrl outlook, there is beyond 

doubt an underlying unity, both geographical and racial, 
in India, a, cultural heritage that runs like a golden 
thread uniting all parts of India. Recent events have 
only stressed more sironglv the need for unity. The 
days of self-sufficiency, of isolationism, arc over. The 
principle of se'f-determination was in the nineteenth 
century, an integrating force for bringing unity among 
various small warring units, making them into a single 
state. In the twentieth cent my, this principle has un¬ 
fortunately le tome a disintegrating force which leads 
lo anarchy. As Walter Lippmann has truly remarked, 
to make the principle of self-determination the supreme 
law of international life now is to invite sheer anarchy. 
The principle rejects the ideal of a State within which 
diverse peoples find justice and liberty under equal lawg 
and become n commonwealth. Self-determination is 
very different from self-government ; and by sanctioning 
secession, it encourages majorities and minorities to be 
intransigent and irreconcilable. 



RACK AND RUIN 
A Study of Bengal Finance*, 1937*1947 

By BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA, ma., mxa. 


In an article written a, few yean ago, I tried to draw 
public attention to f the fact that the Government, by 
adopting wrong and perverse methods of war finance, 
can inflict untold sufferings on the people, specially the 
lower income-groups. But what is more important is 
that wrong methods of war finance can permanently 
alter the economic structure mostly to the disadvantage 
of the passes and the poorer classes. War finance as an 
instrument of redistribution of public income has 
assumed great force. This is so because during present 
global wars the whole of'the nation’s resources has to 
be placed at the command of the Government. But 
matters become far more serious when, in addition to 
tl^e ordinary potentiality of mischief, there arises the 
question of colonial exploitation. During crises in 
capitalist development—and wars are the actuest form 
of such crises—colonial exploitation assumes ruthless 
intensity. Bengal is a case in point. She was com¬ 
pelled to pay tribute to Imperialism in the shape of 
millions of human lives and the complete disruption of 
her social and economic equilibrium. 

The problem raises a thousand questions, but 'here 
we shall confine ourselves only to the financial aspect 
■ -and try to show how, step by step, Bengal has .been 
led to rack and ruin. In fact, there are reasons to 
believe that ^special injust ice has been done to Bengal 
and unless special efforts are made to lift her out of the 
abysmal depths she is in, it will not be possible for her 
to begin "recovery through ordinary methods. Let us 
first try to have a rapid resume of events since 1937. 

(A) The Picture Since 1937 
When the new, constitution began to work, Bengal 
was, on the whole, a mirplus province. The actual 
accounts for the year 1937-38 stood as follows : 

Revenue Rs. 1,300 lakhs 

Expenditure „ 1,183 „ 


people of this province which we inherited from the 
past,” 

Rhetoric apart, it may be well assumed that at the 
beginning of the working of the new constitution, Bengal 
started frfirly well and with a good working surplus. 

The following table gives the financial position as 
it developed from year to year : 


Table I 

Bengal 'Finances (In lakhs of Rupees) (A/'tuals) 



1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

Revenue 

1300 

1277 

1432 

1355 

1494 

Expenditure 

1183 

1277 

1371 

1445 

1550 

Surplus or 






. Deficit 

+117 

Nil 

+61 

-90 

-56 


Table I— Could. 




1842-43 1943-44 1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 





Revised 

Euimattd 

Revenue 

1646 

2372 

3939 

3581 

4119 

Expenditure 

1679 

2675 

4412 

4327 

5065 

Surplus or 






Deficit 

-33 

-303 

—472 

—745 

—946 


These years fall into three distinct periods. The 
first period extends from 1937-38 to 1939-40, the pre-war 
years. The second period extends from 1940-41 to 
1942-43 and the third period covers the rest. During the 
first period we consumed up our surplus ; during the 
second period we ran into deficit; during the third 
period, matters went beyond all control and in spite 
of doubling and trebling of revenue (and necessarily^ 
of taxes), the deficit went up higher and higher, leading' 
Bengal to absolute ruin and destitution. Let us analyse 
these periods in greater detail. 


8urplus „ 117 „ 

Commenting on this in his Budget speech for the 
year 1939-40, Hon’blle Mr. N. R. Barker, the then 
Finance Minister, said ; 

“In taking our last look at 1937-38 we are re¬ 
minded that this was the first year of Provincial 
Autonomy. We find in the figures for that year the 
-financial position as it was whefi we began our 
stewardship. We took over from the previous 
administratioif both assets and liabilities. A valuable 
asset was the absence of any budgetary deficits and 
the receipt of substantial additions to revenue on 
account of the Niemeyer Award. Another fortunate 
circumstance was the lifting at that lime of the 
world depression which had farced bur predecessors 
■\m Resort to retrenchment and hold up necessary 
expMiture. But an onerous liability was the large. 

‘umimnlaUfM i-if imil!nkiw«ri fihlintlam in the 


1) The First Pariod (1987-38 to 1939-40) : 

Exhaustion of the Surplus 

It will be seen that by 1938-39, the huge surplus of 
1937-38 was completely exhausted and the Budget that 
year was just balanced. According to Mr. H. 8. Suhra- 
wardy, the then Finance Minister, this was due to two 
factors mainly : 


“It will be obvious from the accounts of 1838-39, 
that the opulence which marked the opening year of 
Provincial Autonomy had disappeared at Hie. close 
of the secoqd year. Thus against a revenue surplus 
of a crore and 18 lakhs in 1937*88, there was no 
surplus at all on revenue account in 1938-39. This 
change was partly due. tp the heavy programme of 
additional revenue expenditure "undertaken in 1938-89' 
and partly to abnofmally large payments bf loans 
to agriculturists on account of damages caused by 

' flrvvfi ” f 
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It isundbubtedly true that the year 1989-40 was 
m surplus year. But "the surplus of Be. 41 lakhs Was 
not the result of any careful .planning, nor did it 
reflect‘the long-term trend of events. It was more 
or less as accident. As' '%.nfitter of fact, even the 
Revised Estimate for that year, apprehended a deficit 
of Rs, 14 lakhs on Revenue Account. But in actual 
Working, there was an improvement of Be. 74 lakhs, 
with the result that this estimated deficit of Rs. 14 
lakhs was turned into an actual surplus of Ks. 61 
folrhH What was this due to ? This was brought 
about by an increase of Rs. 29 lakhs in receipts and 
a reduction of Re. 45 lakhs in expenditure. The in¬ 
crease in receipt was recorded • mainly under the 
following heads « (1) Jute Duty (Rs. 22 lakhs) ; 
(2) Land Revenue (Rs. 8 lakhs) ; .(3) Exci» (Rs. 5 
lakhs) ; (4) Other Taxes & Duties (Rs. 4 lakhs) and 
(5) Extraordinary Receipts (Rs. 7 lakhs). But this 
increase was partly set off by a decline of Rs. 8 lakhs 
under Stamps and Rs. 9 lakhs under Administration 
of Justice. The decrease in expenditure was due to 
decrease mainly under the head 'Miscellaneous’ 
(Rs. 21J lakhs). It will thus be seen that the 
surplus of Rs. 61 lakhs was more in the nature of a 
windfall than a real reflection of the true situation 
in Bengal. In fact, the Finance Member issued a 
warning that very year : 

“To other provinces the war has brought com¬ 
parative affluence. In Bengal, the effect has been just" 
the opposite ; and the reason is not. far to seek. The 
loss of the continental markets has been a serious 
blow to the Jute trade and the life-blood of this 
province’s economy is jute. It. is not. only that we 
expect to receive in a normal year rather more than 
2 crores from the export duty on Jute but that, all 
our maim revenue heads, Land Revenue,. Slumps. 
Excise, depend in a greater or lesser degree upon 
Jute and the circumstances of the growers of jute.’’ 

It did not take long for the tide to turn ; from 
the next year we began our plunge into the ever- 
deepening gulf of deficits. 

2)Second Period (1940-41 to 1942-43 ) : Years of 
Small Deficit 

It will be seen from the table given above that 
from a surplus of Rs. 61 lakhs in 1039-40, there was 
a deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs in 1940-41. What was* the 
reason behind this deterioration in the financial 
position ? The main reason was the impact of the 
War. 

Let us try to analyse the. situation year by year. 
The year 1940-41 entailed heavy expenditure on many 
items but the notable feature was the additional 
burden due to the War. This was more clearly felt in 
1941-42 when, after the declaration of war by Japan* 
Bengal bad to shoulder a heavy financial bunion. 
According to the indications given in 1942 by Dr. 8, 
P. Mookerjec, the then Finance Minister, the 
deterioration was due to the following factors : 

“Two out of our main heads of revenue, have 
been effected by the war in opposite directions. 
Income-tax receipts have improved ... on the 

* other hand, the yield from the export duty on jute 
has gone down considerably.” 

• The effects of the war were more marked on the 

expenditure side. # 

. "By far the most serious effect of the war on the 
pwvinoiel budget however relates to the expenditure 


on A.R.P. ‘and kindred emergency measures booked ■ 
under the head ‘Extraordinary charges in India.’ The 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 3 lakhs in 1939-40' and 
fia 7 lakhs in 1940-41 and 4he,Central Government 
agreed to meet these charges in their entirety. Early 
this year, however, it became evident that expendi¬ 
ture on A.R.P. was likely to reach a very much 
higher figure and the Centre advised tjie Provinces 
that the growing scale* of expenditure on A.R.P. 
measures combined with a deterioration in the 
financial position of the Centre as compared with 
that of the Provinces no longer justified the pro¬ 
mised measure of liberality .and the Centre found 
itself compelled to call on the Provinces to -shoulder 
the major portion of ‘defence measures falling within 
the provincial field’.’’ 

Then began g long, wrangling between the Province 
and the Centre, but the results were not satisfactory, 
the major portion of the burden falling on the Province. 
What was called “defence measures falling within the 
provincial fiold” # was by no stretch at imagination a 
provincial affair ; the war was not. the Province’s choice, 
nor was it any fault of Bengal that she lay close to the 
War Zone. It was really a part of Imperial Defence 
a^d the money should have come from ‘the British 
Exchequer. But not even the Government of India 
undertook this responsibility. The gross injustice of the 
arrangement becomes sfill clearer if we take into eoosi- 
derafion the fact that while other provinces more or less 
profited as a result of the War, the case of Bengal was 
just the opposite. To make Bengal responsible for 
financing what was, by no means, her responsibility, wag, 
to say the least., the height, of injustice. But that was 
what actually happened. In the Revised Estimates for 
1941-12 expenditure on Famine Relief went as high as 
Rs. 3g lakhs and that on 'Extraordinary Charges’ Rs. 78_ 
lakhs. These are some of the measures of the economic 
exploitation of Bengal during the War. 


The year 1942-43. the year in which the Progressive 
Coalition Ministry was in office, was the year of smallest 
deficit in recent years. But this year also was a year of 
very heavy stress and strain. The war had come inside 
Bengal’s holders and air-raids were taking place. Burma 
had fallen and all food supplies from Burma cut off. 
Bengal’s economic life was violently disturbed ; the 
Denial Policy was tearing up the agricultural classes 
from their roots in the soil ; military demands dis¬ 
located her trade and communications. The Province 
was in political ferment ; the August movement had 
begun. On the other hand, the shadow of Famine was 
already deepening ; prices were shooting up and there 
was also a physical shortage. The Cyclone had ravaged 
the surplus districts of Bengal in the middle of October 
1942. And the lexploitation of war was going on in an 
ever-increasing tempo. The small deficit was due mainly 
1o a large Wajjs and Means Advance from the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the extent of Rs. 21 crores. But in 
spite of this smallness of deficit, Bengal had to face 
greater devastation this year. The increase in expendi¬ 
ture (which was more than a crore over the previous 
year) was accounted for by increase under*the following 
main heads: Famine Relief (about Rs. 50 lakhs), 
Extraordinary' charges due to War (about Rs. 32 lakhs). 
Dearness Allowance (about Rs. 20 lakhs) and Police 
(about Rs. 12 lakhs). As usual, the nation-building 
Departments Vere the casualties of the war. To quota 
from the Budget Speech of Jhe then Finance 
Mr. Fariul Huq, ‘‘the heads which ore , . 

■,$.V\ 
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the more substantial reductions (in expenditure) are, 
Civil Works, Education and Public Health.” 

Thus ended the second period. 

8) Third Period ( 1948-44 to 1948-47)The 
A'ad Whirlpodl 

Then began an era in which matters went beyond 
all control end we were cuught in a mad financial 
whirlpool in which we lost everything. We have already 
described how the stage was set for devastation by war, 
famine and cyclone and how an impossible burden was 
placed on Bengal from the year 1942-43. But the com¬ 
bined effect of all these was so devastating that all 
principles of Budgeting and all canons of taxation were 
thrown to the wind and Bengal was hurled towards rack 
and ruin. The Budgets also have fully reflected the mad 
and fantastic atmosphere that has prevailed since then. 
Let us 'begin with the year 1943-44. Revenue receipts 
stood at Rs. 2,322 laklis. expenditure at Rs. 2,675 lakhs, 
the deficit blaring Rs. 303 lakhs. Two important points 
deserve notice. First, there was a' huge increase m 
revenue receipts this year. In the previous year, receipts 
stood at Rs. 1,646 lakhs ; the increase, thus, wsws to the 
tune of Rs. 728 lakhs. But the increase in expenditure 
far outstripped the increase in income. The deficit, thus, 
became nine times as high, compared to the deficit of 
Rs. 33 lakhs in the previous year. What does, this 
signify ? It signifies that Bengal did not spare herseli 
and made an extreme effort to bridge the gap, but even 
the last drops squeezed out of her could not satiate the 
thirst of war and Imperialism. 

It is not necessary to go through every detail of 
this sorry and sordid tale of exploitation and corrup¬ 
tion. But it*is interesting to remember that just after 
the great famine of 1773, Warren Hastings, the then 
Governor-General, did not hesitate to rack-rent the 
province, so much so that Revenue receipts were 
higher that year than revenue receipt** in any previous 
year. Commenting on this, liomesh Dutt remarked that 
this would possibly be cited as an instance of “the 
recuperative power of India.” The sad story again 
repeated itself. When Bengal needed help to nurse her 
sores, she was squeezed to yeild more and more money 
and revenue receipts increased by 50 per cent in a 
single year. But for what purpose the sum was spent 7 
We mention only the important items ; the expenditure 
on Civil Defence, finally debitable to provincial revenues 
for 1943-44, came up to Rs. 100 lakhs but even this 
burden coupled with the shrinkage in our share of the 
Jute Export Duty and increase in Dearness Allowances, 
looked very small alongside the staggering burdens 
imposed by the famine. The cost of the Civil Supplies 
Department during 1943-44 amounted to Rs. 100 lakhs, 
excluding losses on the Department’s trading operations, 
which accounted for another Rs. 350 lakhs. Relict 
operations amounted to Rs. 566 lakhs, of which Rs. 350 
lakhs were chargeable to gratuitous relief and Rs. 125 
lakhs to test works. A further sum of Rs. 135 lakhs was 
thrown away on the Grow More FocSd' Campaign. But 
even such htige sums, most of which was misspent if 
not misappropriated, were small in the context of actual 
need and the result, was the loss of millions of human 
lives which fell victim to hunger and disease. 

Wlhat did the Government of India do when condi¬ 
tions were at the worst and the need fo t help was the 
greatest ? As usual, they tpok advantage of the helpless 
condition of Bengal and made ft an occasion lot throw¬ 


ing greater financial burden on her. To quote from tha 
Budget speech of Mr. T. €. Goswami, the then Finance 
Minister: 

“In the early months of the year (1943-41) we 
„ relied mainly on the Central Government for the 
necessary accommodation and between June and 
Ootober last (in 1943) we received loans and ad¬ 
vances totalling 12 crores. Later, however, the 
Government of India indicated that they desired the 
Provincial Government to make their own arrange¬ 
ments to raise funds in the open market and through 
normal trade channels .”—{Budget Speech, 18.2.44). 

It has been slated how in 1941-42, when the impact 
of the war fall with' full blast on Bengal, the Centre 
asked the Province to shoulder the’ major portion of 
defence,' which, by no means, was Bengal’s task. Again, 
when two years later, the disastrous war policy of the 
Government of India as also of the British Government 
had thrown Bengal into the throes of hunger and death, 
rack and ruin, the Government of India conveniently 
stood aside and asked the Bengal Government to get 
out of the woods as best as they could. 

The picture has not changed since then. Two 
features are noticeable. The over-all figures of receipts 
and expenditure are becoming bigger and bigger, yet 
the deficit also is becoming bigger and bigger. Revenue 
receipts in 1946-47 have been estimated lo be Rs. 4,119 
lakhs as compared to Rs. 1,300 lakhs in 1937-38. That js 
to say, revenue receipts have more than trebled in these 
ten yours. But expenditure ha» increased at a much 
faster rate. The estimated expenditure in 1946-47 will be 
Its. 5065 lakhs as compared to Rs. 1,183 lakhs in 
1937-38. The increase has been more than four and a 
half times. The deficit, consequently, has become un¬ 
believably high. The deficit in 1946-47 has been esti¬ 
mated in the Governor’s Budget to be Rs. 946 lakhs, 
whereas in ordinary times the Bengal Budget was based 
on revenue receipts of about Rs. 900 to 1.000 lakhs. 
The reasons for this deplorable state of affairs arc not 
far to seek : it is the same old story of Imperial 
exploitation, indigenuous corruption, absolute mis¬ 
management and careless waste of good public money. 

(B) Basic Trends and Implications 

..We have given above a picture of Bengal Finances 
since 1937. The piclure is a sad and dismal one. It shows 
how, day by day, year by year, Bengal has been squeezed 
and squeezed dry, yet all* the money has flown into that 
bottomless pit that Bengal is today. We prefaced this 
essay by drawing attention to the fact that a wrong 
policy of war finance will not only adversely affect the 
economic structure for the present but it will leave a 
•permanent stamp on the economic structure, twisting 
and distorting it beyond repair, and making the coun¬ 
try a permanent, financial cripple. That, is exactly what 
has happened. Let us try to assess the extent to which 
Bengal is a financial cripple now. 

(1) Comparatively speaking, Bengal has been hit 
hardest by the war among all the Indian provinces. In 
fact, other provinces have, generally speaking, profited 
as a result of the War, but the case of Bengal has been 
just the reverse. Bengal’s Finance Ministers have 
repeatedly made this complaint aqd have pleaded {or 
special help for BengaJ^but without success. The follow¬ 
ing table gives a comparative statement of iaoome and 
expenditure from the year 198849 to the year 184648: 
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Province 1938-39 

Aetnal 

Rev. Exp. H—- 
Madras 1613 1010 +3 

Bombay 1245 1280 -35 

Bengal 1277 1277 Nil 

U. P. 1280 1280 Nil 

Punjab 1117 1101 —44 

Bihar 524 493 +31 

C. P. ' 427 471 -44 

Assam 258 299 —41 

N.-W. F. P. 181 178 +3 

Orissa 182 181 +1 

Sind 370 346 +24 


Tabus II Un lakh* of Rupees) • 


1939-40 

Actual 

Rev. Exp,, -f— 

1940-41 

Afltual 
Rev. Exp. 

H— 

1666 

1637 

+29 

108 

1755 

+53 

1314 

1283 

+31 • 

1 48 

1361 

+87 

1432 

1371 

+61 

1354 

1445 

-91 

1352 

1345 

+7 

1465 

1464 

+1 

1169 

1206 

-37 

1 89 

1220 

+69 

548 

536 

+12 

18 

588 

+30 

509 

476 

+33 

26 

496 

+30 

293 

292 

+1 

29 

313 

+16 

183 

187 

—4 

92 

183 

+9 

188 

184 

+4 

99 

188 

+11 

429 

405 

+24 

• 

20 

505 

+15 


Tabu II — Contd. 


1941-42 1942-43 

Actual . Actual 

Rev. Exp. +-• Rev; Exp. +- 
1955 1807 +88 2192 2067 +126 

1686 1525 +161 1070 1779 +191 

1494 1550 —56 1646 1679 -33 

1650 1648 +2 2046* 2044 +2 

1431 1367 +64 1645 1511 +134 

655 601 +54 752 634 +118 

531 511 +20 669 647 +22 

328 331 ^-3 387 355 +32 

220 198 +22 . 235 233 +2 

206 191 +15 224 217 +7 

585 559 +26 665 652 +13 

• • 


Province 1943-44 1944- 5 1945-46 


Madras 

Actual 

Rev. Exp. -1— 

(Revised Esl mate) 

Rev. Exp. -j— 

(Budget Estimates) 
Rev. Exp. -i— 

2984 

2984 Nil 

^037 

4020 

+17 

4125 

4045 +80. 

Bombay 

2521 

2150 +371 

3212 

3123 

+86 

2909 

2909 Nil 

Bengal 

2372 

2675 -303 

3566 

4701 

-1135 

2879 

3739 —860 

U. P. 

2426 

2424 +2 

2753 

2738 

-f-15 

2752 

2737 +15 

Punjab 

2120 

1684 +436 

2249 

2110 

+139 

2117 

1925 +192 

Bihar 

1031 

1086 -55 

1199c 

1012 

+ 187 

1131 

897*+234 

C. F. 

856 

855 +1 

949 

945 

+# 

948 

946 +2 

Assam 

516 

441 +71 

581 

613. 

-32 

538 

540 -2 

N.-W. F. P. 

255 

235 +20 

276 

292 

-16 

267 

279 -12 

Orissa 

256 

254 +2 

313 

311 

+2 

294 

303 —9 

Sind 

994 

593 +401 • 

943 

940 

+3 

857 

854 +3 


1946-47 

(Budget Estimates) 
Rev. Exp. -f— 
4144 4082 +62 
3020 3015 +5 

4119 5065 -946 
2707 2703 +4 

2130 2083 +47 
1389 1339 +50 
955 844 +111 

516 505 +11 

203 278 -15 

358 392 —34 

803 800 +3 


It. will lie seen that in the year 1940-41, the year 
when the impact of the War first burst- with full blast, 
the only province that had a deficit was Bengal, all the 
other provinces reaping good surpluses. In 1943-44, all the 
provinces, except Bengal and Bihar had surpluses, some 
of them very huge surpluses, such as the Punjab getting 
Ra. 436 lakhs, Bombay Rs. 371 lakhs, and Sind Rh. 401 
lakhs. In recent years, the majority of the provinces 
had surplus budgets and even for those provinces which 
had to face deficits, the deficit was small. If we add up 
the surplus and subtract the deficits and thus calculate 
the net gain or loss during the war for the different 
provinces we get the following results : 


Table III 

Balance of Surplus or Deficit ( 1988-39 to 1946-47) 
(In lakhs of Rupees) 


Madras 



+457 

Bombay 



+900 

Bengal 



-4362 

U. P. 



+47 

Punjab 



+1000 

Bihar 



+661 

C. P. 



+179 

Assam 



+53 

N.-W. F. P. .. 

• • 


+9 

Orissa 

• • 


-1 

Sind 

• • 


+512 


• 

The only province which had to face real deficit is 
Bengal. Even the North-West Frontier Province, which 
fh, because of Ha strategic pocution, a deficit province 3. 
normally* reaped a surplus. The only province which 4. 
had to face heal deficit is Bengal—4o much so that all 6. 

A 


the surplus gained by all the other provisoes during all 
theseayears taken together (Rs. 3817 lakhs) is more than' 
set off by the very heavy deficit (Rs. 4362 lakhs) Bengal 
had to bear. 

This is one measure of the extremely heavy burden 
put on Bengal. 

(2) But this over-all deficit, though it. is some 
indication of the very heavy pressure put on Bengal, 
daos not bring out the real situation. It is much more 
important to realise that not only the deficit has been 
high, but it has been high in spite of the increasing 
height of revenue figures. W8 have already commented 
on the fact that revenue receipts now have become mor© 
than three times than what it was ten years before. Thi© 
is a measure of the sacrifice made by Bengal to meet 
the demands of War. In the explanatory memoranda 
attached to the Bengal Budget for 1946-47 (see Calcutta 
Gasctte, 28.3.46) the following table, indicating the 
y.eld from certain taxes at the beginning of the war 
and at present, has been given. The table reveals the 
• ffort made by Bengal to reduce the gap : 

• Table IV 

Comparative Yield from Provincial taxes in the. first 
atndnn the last year of the war 


(In lakhs of Rupees) • 

1939-40 

Actuals 

Agricultural Ineome Tax 

1945-46 

Revised 

60-00 

Land Revenue 

386-10 

395-55 

Excise * 

165-28 

709-86 

Stamps 

256-44 

860-00 

Registration 

27-31 
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’ 6. Other Taxes and Duties— 


(i) 

Entertainment Tax 

801 

55-00 

(») 

Betting Tax, 

11-33 ■ 

80-00 

(w) 

Eleotricity Duty 

20-24 

55-00 

(if) 

Taxes on Professions, 

f 



callings, *etc. 

7-03 

10-34 

(v) 

Sales Tax 

f , 

300-00 

(t») 

Motor Spirit Sales Tax 

, , 

200-00 

( vii ) 

Raw Jute Tax 

, , 

40-00 


Receipts under Motor 




Vehicles Acts 

21-31 

23-02 


Total 

903-05 

2442-77 


The Table yields very peculiar .results. It shows, 
first- of aH, the extent of sacrifice Bengal has made. From 
0 crores to 241 crores is no small a jump. It demons¬ 
trates, in the second place, that, the increase of income 
has been possible mainly by taxing Ijie poorer classes. 
The increase in the yield of those taxes which affect, the 
lower income-group has been most marked. The in¬ 
creased yields from the Sales Tax aftd from Excise 
Duties are cases in point. The income from Agricultural 
Income Tax has not been earmarked, as recommended 
by the Floud Commission, for agricultural improvement, 
but has been frittered away. r Money anyhow was the 
sole guide to financial policy and for that purpose the 
Government did not hesitate even to encourage in¬ 
directly Betting if it was a source of income. It was 
utter bankruptcy not only financially but also in states¬ 
manship and high principles. 

(3) But this is not all. As on the income side, we 
find the Bengal Government, acting on the sole prin- 
" ciple of getting money and more money, so also .on the 
expenditure side, money was spent without any sobriety 
or discretion. As wo have already indicated,, the Nation- 
building Departments were the first casualties and 
money was poured in for meeting mainly whnt. has 
been termed “Extraordinary charges in India due to 
War.” The following figures, collected from the Budget- 
speech of Hon'blc Mr. T. C. Goswami in 19-15, are most 
revealing : 

Table V 


Statement of expenditure necessitated by war 
conditions and the famine and its aftermath. 
{In lakhs of Rupees) 




1913-14 

1944-45 

1945-46 



Actuals 

Revised 

Budget 

I. 

War 

762-50 

2115-00 

1366-00 

II. 

Famine 

560-00 

681-00 

367-00 

III. 

Grow More Food 




Campaign 

100-00 

’ 112-00 

77-00 



1422-50 

2908-00 

1810-00 


No comment is necessary. 8uffiee t it to say that in 
1943-44, the total income on revenue account, was 
Rs. 2372 lakhs nnd the total expenditure Rs. 2875 lakhs. 
An expenditure of Rs. 1442-5 lakhs on ‘Extraordinary 
Charges due to War* means we had to spend, that year, 
J50 tJ 0 per cent of our income to meet the demands of 
war and 63-1 per cent of our total expenditure went for 
-that purpose. The corresponding figures for 1944-46 and 
1945-46 are, respectively, 81*8 per cent and 61*9 per cent 
and 82-9 per cent and 48-2 per cent. 


Let us now have « look at the total picture as it 
presents itself. The above study of the Bengal Budgets 
reveals that Bengal ruined herself financially to meet 
to demands of the war- While the other provinces were 
benefiting as a result of the war. Bengal’s was just the. 
opposite case. Yet she had to make the biggest effort 
to raise money through increased taxation and spend 
that away on no constructive programme but purely for 
war purpose. What outside help she received during the 
period ? The Reserve Bank Report on Currency & 
Finance for the year 1944-45 gives the information that 
Bengal received only Rs. 3 crores and Rs. 7 crores in 
1943-44 and 1944-45 respectively from the centre as 
ex-gratia grants for famine-relief. One might well say 
that this parade of generosity docs more discredit than 
credit to the Central Government and gives us an idea 
of their callousness to our vital problems such as famine, 
which were more I he result of the war policy of the 
Central Government than of anybody else, 

(C) Income Redishubution Through War 
' Finance 

What will bte the long-term effect of this disastrous 
policy of war finance 7 Its first effect will be on the 
income-groupings and the alteration of income distri¬ 
bution in precisely the wrong way. The proper method 
of war finance should obviously be to tax the upper 
grades of income and not to penalise those at the 
marginal or the sub-marginal level. Such a policy ulti¬ 
mately leads to a redistribution of income in favour of 
the poor and tends to mitigate, though in a small 
degree, social inequity. Analysing the effects of the 
financial policy on Great Britain's social and economic 
structure during the last war, Professor Bowlev wrote 
in his Economic Consequences of the War that 

“In summary we may say that great progress 
has been made towards the extinction of remediable 
poverty, considerable inroads have been made on 
excessive wealth, and generally income is less un¬ 
equally distributed than it was ten years ago.” 

The effects of such a policy have been much more 
marked during this war. The British tax-system, this 
time, tried to be socially equitable by becoming pro¬ 
gressive veiy rapidly with the increase in income. “War¬ 
time taxation,” write Shirras and Rostas in their Burden 
of .British, Taxation, "as has been shown from the data 
for 1941-42, has eliminated the light treatment of the 
middle incomes. The distribution of the tax-burden is 
noticeably progressive from incomes of £250 per annum 
upwards.” What has been the result ? The result has 
been that though the war has put the severest strain 
on the financial resources of the country, it has still 
acted as an engine of social equality and justice to 
some extent and has effected marked redistribution ot 
wealth from the richer to the poorer income groups. 

It is true that in presenting the Bengal Budget for 
the year 1944-45, Hon’blc Mr. T. C. Goswami, the then 
Finance Minister, also asserted that “in looking forward 
to the building-up of a better world for ourselves and 
for our children we must be fortified by the spirit of 
the celebrated dictum, that taxation is an engine of 
social and national reform.” But how hollow this claim 
here is, is proved at once if we examine the highly 
regressive and extremely reactionary financial policy 
that hah been followed by the Government of India an 
also by the Government of Bengal in financing the War. 
Al analysis of the Bengal taxes will show that the main $ 
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increase in income of the Bengal Government during 
the war has taken place under the heads. Agricultural 
Income Tax, StampB and Registration, Entertainment 
Tax, Betting Tax, Electrioity Duty, Sales Tax, Motor 
Spirit Safes Tax, Raw Jute Tax and to some extent 
Excise Duties. It is obvious that all these taxes *are 
either taxes on the poor people or taxes undesirable 
from the social point oi view. The Bengal Government, 
thus, have fought their pnrt of the war by taxing ami 
penalising the poor and not the rich. They have literally 
frittered away money, but with negative results. Every 
item of their budget, e.g., Grow More Food Campaign, 
Famine Relief, etc., has been nothing but a colossal 
waste of money. 

That this has'been the fact is proved by the results 
of her financial policy. We examine the positioh of two 
provinces, the Punjab and Bengal, side by side. The 
Punjab shows how a skilful financial policy of the 
provincial Government can. even within the imperial 
framewoik, benefit the poorer classes and mitigate social 
inequity. From a study on the Impact oj Raping Prices 
on Various Social. Shrata in the Punjab (Publication 
No. 82 of (he Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab, 1044) 
we find that 

‘'The impact of rising prices on various social 
strata in the Punjab has been to transfer •wealth 
from the fixed-income groups to soldiers, and agri¬ 
culturists. The only group which has suffered very, 
seriously under rising prices in the Punjab is the 
fixed income group. Farmers and most entrepreneurs 
have made modest gains. Some farmers, some entre¬ 
preneurs and soldiers have made considerable gains.” 

Thus it becomes clear that the transference oi 
wealth has been to the peasantry, who forms the bulk 
of the population. But how has the Bengal peasantry 
fared during these years? It had to face famine and 
death, disease and pestilence, economic ruin and social 
disruption. The impact of rising prices led lo their total 
destruction. The following facts, gathered from A Sample 
Survey of After-cijccls oj the Ben gat, Famine of 1043 by 
Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, F.R.S., and others, speak 
for themselves : 

“During the period of April 1943 to April 1944, 
9-2 lakhs of families sold their paddy land in full or 
in part out of whom 2-6 lakhs hud sold their land 
in full and had lo.^fc their only or chief means of 
livelihood : 6-7 lakhs of families mortgaged frhoir 
paddy land. In other words, nearly 15 lakhs of 
families (about one-fourth of the number who had 
owned paddy land before the famine) had either sold 
in full or in part, or mortgaged their paddy land 
during the famine period. The most important, point 
to note is that, during the famine, 2>6 lakhs of 
families (out of 65 lakhs owning paddy land) had 
totally lost their holdings and were thus reduced to 
the rank of landless labour. Another fact is worttf 
noting. Out of the total of 7*1 lakhs of acres of paddy 
land sold during the famine, only 2-9 lakhs of acres 
had been purchased back in the villages. Roughly 
4‘2 jakhs of acres of paddy land had thus passed to 
outsiders, possibly ‘non-cultivating owners’ residing 
in urban areas. The net. loss of plough cattle was 
■about 10 or 11 lakhs (about 13 per cent,) during the 
famine period which must seriousty affect, agricul¬ 
tural operations in future. Only about one-fourth ot 
the loss (3-5 lakhs) were replaced by purchase. 
About 3 lakhs or 8-5 per cent of families of rural 
Bengal had probably lost &U the cattle they had 
before .the famine making if difficult, or practica’ly 
impossible for them to carry on normal agricultfiral 
operations. Adopting 5-4 as the average sTse of the 


family the total number of persons whose economic 
position had deteriorated was about 38 lakhs. About 
destitution, the sample estimate show’s that 4-8 lakhs 
of persons had been rendered destitutes under war 
and famine conditions in Bengal.” 

This is a picture of complete destitution and ruin. 
This is how Bengal has been led, step by step, into this 
disaster through a wrong <and perverse policy of war 
finance. 

Wealth and Taxable Capacity 

But it is not merely a question of redistribution of 
wealth and its transference in Bengal from the lower 
income groups to higher income groups. It is also a 
question of absolute financial exhaustion. Two things 
are .clear. Bengal would* require, in the first place, huge 
sums for her programme of post-war reconstuction and 
expansion and whatever help she receives from the 
Centre it is certain that the major portion of the neces¬ 
sary amount will - have to be raised from Bengal. That 
will ifiean fresh loans and taxeg. But, on the other hand, 
almost all the^sections of Bengal have been, as a result 
of this ruthless taxation, financially exhausted and r.o 
further taxation will be possible without absolutely 
ruining them. Fresh sources of finance are, therefore, 
extremely limited ; except the war-profiteers and black- 
marketeers who have made pites of money, as also a few 
richer sections of the society, there cannot be imposed 
any more tax-burden, specially on the common people 
of Bengal. In fact, it. seems almost fantastic how the 
Bengal Government, managed to squander away so huge 
sums of money in such a short period. For instance, the 
Agricultural Income-tax has been yielding Rs. 60 lakhs 
annually, but instead of earmarking it for "the improve¬ 
ment, Vif agriculture, as was suggested by the Floud 
Commission, this sum of Rs. 60 laklw per year has been 
frittered away. Even no hesitation has been felt to dope 
the Province for getting higher returns from Excise and 
during these years the yield has more than quadrupled 
itself. Sales Tax has now been yielding Rs. 3 crores 
annually, yet not only has (his sum gone to the bottom, 
less pit that Bengal today xs but there was actually an 
effort to increase the rate still mere in spite of the fact 
that the poorer consumers are groaning under its load. 
Nothing is unfair or unjust in the eyes of the Bengal 
Government if it begets money and even such immoral 
taxes as the Belling Tax have been allowed to exist on 
the plea of more money. The situation is terrible ; 
Bengal is being squeezed to the last drop of her blood 
only to feed more officers and a few parasitic sections 
o 1 ' our society while the vast majority is facing absolute 
ruin and destruction. 

Remedies 

It is not possible here to draw up a complete blue¬ 
print for Bengal's post-war financial reconstruction. But 
the main lines of reform become clear from the analysis 
of Bengal finances during the war. It is essential that 
any post-war financial rciorni in Bengal must be based 
on at least three cardinal principles. . They are : 
(1) There must be a system of taxation and borrowing 
that will benefit the masses by penalising the richer 
sections who have grown fat on their blood and it would 
be necessary for this purpose to reverse completely the 
present tendencies of the tax- and loan-system. (2) Ade¬ 
quate financial help from outside must be obtained to 
launch upon a programme bf post-war reconstruction. 
The Government of India had, during the war; 
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loation wh atsoever of throwing the major burden on that haa been devastated by conditions of their creation. 

while they themselves stood aside whenever there (3) There must be * truly national policy of financial 
Striae any crisis that was, by no stretch of imagination, reconstruction and a truly national executive to carry 
Jiefigala creation. That was sheer exploitation on any out that policy. All corruption must cease ; and with 
showing. Now it is high time for the Central Govern- that, all red-tapism and the old-world ideas of official 
ment to make amends, though very belated amends ; callousness and snobbery and the obsolete methods of 
they cannot«escape their obligation of rebuilding Bengal slow and ineffective work. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF PROFITS AND WAGES IN INDIA DURING THE WAR 
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Wab brings about considerable changes in the cconomio 
positions of different classes of the society in relation 
to each other. The extent of such changes, as will be 
evident afterwards, depends upon how far a controlled 
economy is in actual operation. Strictly speaking a war 
does not inflict any money-cost on the ‘Society. There 
is no such’ thing as money-cost for the society as a 
whole, though there is an enormous increase in taxation 
on account of the war. What government expenditure 
out of taxation often actually fheana is simply a trans¬ 
fer of purchasing power from one section of people to 
others. 

But the society may have to bear a real cost. This 
real cost consists in resources or services actually for¬ 
gone by it for their utiliration in the war. Thus “the 
real cost involved in the maintenance of the army 
consists in the services of the soldiers themselves who 
are withdraw^ by war.from civilian consumption. 1 ’ 1 For 
the present we are not so much concerned with tfie real 
cost as with the transference of money. It is evident 
even to a. superficial observer that war favours parti¬ 
cularly those classes who are engage <] in war- 
production or war-services and causes a transference of 
money to them from those classes who are not engaged 
in war production or war services. 

But in a totalitarian war like that of the present 
age cveiy productive activity is an activity for the war ; 
because there is nothing»which it does not demand. 
Such a huge demand tends to create a general scarcity 
leading to a general rise in the Price-level and money- 
incomes. But there are differences in the degree of 
scarcity of different goods and services. Some goods or 
services are much more scarce than others, in relation 
to their respective demands ; hence the prices of the 
former rise much more than those of the latter. But by 
a system of control and rationing the tendency of prices 
to rise can be checked. Rationing is a twofold affair. 
First, it means a direct transference of a portion of the 
national resources from the civilian to the military 
sector ; and secondly, it means an equitable distribution 
among the people of what remains for their consumption 
at reasonably controlled prioes. Undej a system of 
rationing the quota of goods going to' a person is fixed 
not by the amount of purchasing ftower which he 
possesses but by his requirement. Actually- what happens 
is a restriction of civilian consumption in a planned 
■way. Obviously greater the degree of control and 
rationing the less is the extent of rise in prices. The 
condition of scarcity often impels a government to resort 
to inflation. And once it is started, it goes on working 

... ’ __ _ __ _ _ __ _ _ 

1. Plfon, A Study In Public Finance (19J9), p. It. 


cumulatively. It is difficult to bring it under restraint. 
Inflation is the process of issuing money more than in 
proportion to the increase in productive activity. In the 
case of Absolute Inflation conceived by Keynes the 
productivity does not increase at all, but the prices and 
money-incomes go on increasing in the same proportion 
aa the volume of money.* In India the controlled 
economy was introduced very late. Actually the Control 
came when inflation had already started and the situa¬ 
tion hiid gone beyond control. A characteristic feature 
of inflation is that the volume of newly created money 
Is not evenly distributed among different classes of 
producers or among different factors engaged in a parti¬ 
cular productive activity. Exactly this has been the 
result of inflation' in India during the recent war. 

Speaking in a general way the industrial and trailiug 
concerns made enormous profits. Even many petty 
merchants, through contract-business, were able to pro¬ 
mote themselves to the position of big capitalists. The 
land-owners who receive large amounts of rent in kind 
and big farmers could increase their incomes manifold 
by selling their crops at abnormally high prices. But 
the landless agricultural workers having little bargain¬ 
ing power could not raise their incomes appreciably, 
rather their position deteriorated. It is mostly they who 
were the victims of the famine of 1943. The technicians, 
engineers and skilled labourers, because of their relative 
scarcity, could earn a great, deal. Men in the legal and 
teaching professions could increase their incomes only 
slightly. Many of them came doWn nearly to the posi¬ 
tion of ordinary workers. The ordinary mill-workers' 
wages lagged much behind the profits of their employers. 
In short the class-differentiation during the recent war 
has been intensified. First, there haa been a considerable 
gap between those who directly or indirectly could link 
up their services with the war and those who could not 
do so. Secondly, there has been an enormous gap be¬ 
tween those who could not earn anything except by 
selling their labour-power and those who could earn 
mainly by virtue of ownership. 

Statistics relating to incomes of different classes, e.g., 
wages, salaries, rents, profits and interest in India are 
not available to any satisfactory extent. A few that hav e 
been collected can be furnished here to give a quantita¬ 
tive estimate of the changing relation between the 
industrial profits and the earnings of workers. The 
following table is given to show the average increase 
in profits of some of the big industries :• 

-C _ _ , ^ _ _ 

a. K«r»M, Central Theory of Employment, - lnttreit -and Monty. 

a. Ratio* of tht Trait of India la 1941-43 (publlabtd lutuiry, 
1945). I 
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Iftdea Number! o] Profit!, 1998=100 Average annual earninga Percentage wi¬ 


Industry 

103a 

1030 

1040 

1941 

1042 

Iron & Steel 

316-7 

280*3 

300-7 

387-3 

403-3 

.Cotton mill 

208-3 

164-6 

220-1 

489-1 

760-7 

Tea 

73-0 

06-2 

05-4 

141-3 

210-6 

Paper 

172-1 

151-8 

358-7 

432-2 

488-4 

Sugar 

157-7 

170-4 

180-0 

247-3 

219-8 


No. of Companies i 

Considered 


Industry 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1911 

1942 

Iron <Sc Steel 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Cotton mill 

57 

61 

63 

60 

75 

Tea 

127 

127 

,127 

127 

128 

Paper 

. 4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

Sugar 

• 

26 

27 

28 

28 


lt is to be noted that the level of profile for the 
iron and steel industry was already very high ; it was 
in 1938 more than thrice as much as it was in 1928. Then 
in 19*2 then' was nearly 27 per cent increase over the 
level of 1938. The profits of the tea industry increased 
from 73-9 in 1938 to 219-5 in 1942 by 107 per cent 
approximately. The profits of the cotton mill industry 
rose from 208-3 in 1938 to 760-7 in 1942 by nearly 265 
per cent. Tbo profits of the paper industry rose from 
172-1 in 1938 to 4S8-4 in 1942. the increase being yearly 
183 per cent. The rise in profits of the sugar industry 
was approximately 39 per cent. 

Another table i.-. given below Betting out index 
numbers of production in the industries of iron and 
steel, cotton manufacture, paper and £ugar during the 
years from 193S to 1944.‘ 

Index Numbers of Production, 1938-39=100 
Industry 1938-39 1939-401940-411911-42 1912-431943-44 


Iron &. Stei 
Cotton- 

100 

110 

125 

150 

200 

200 

manufacture 

100 

91 

100 

153 

92 

113 

Paper 

100 

118 

149 

159 

112 

126 

Sugar 

100 

191 

168 

120 

163 

184 


Reading the index numbers of profits and produc¬ 
tion together we can msily realise that the increase in 
profits was much more than proportionate to the in¬ 
crease in production except in the case of iron and steel. 
Thus while in 1941-12 there was 20 per cent increase in 
the production of sugar over 1938, profits during the 
same period increased by 39 per cent. While in 1941-42 
the production of paper increased by 59 pier cent over 
1938, profits rose by 183 per cent. During this period 
while the production of cotton manufacture rose by 
53 per cent, profits rose by 265 per cent. So there ia no 
ground for believing that larger profits were caused by 
larger production. In fact it was a monetary inflation 
and a condition of scarcity which led to an inflation of 
profits. Of courf-o, against this must be set the war-time 
increase in taxation of incomes. But it should not be 
forgotten at the same time that there has been evasion 
■of taxation on a large scale, though it is impossible 
to give a quantitative estimate of such evasion. The 
swelling of bank-deposits on private account may be 
taken as an evidence of evasion. 

* * Now let us compare profits with tie earnings of the 
industrial workers. The following table gives out 
average annual eaqnngs of workers in different indus¬ 
tries in British India* # 

4. t. C. Into, Mini Economy during the War (19*0), p. !}. 

5. Jndian labour Gqgaite, New Delhi, M»y, 1946. 


Industry 


in rupees 

crease in 1943 



1943 

1939' 

over 1939 

Textiles ’ 

633-6 

571-5 

293-5* 

95 0 

Engineering 

589-8 

529-0 

263j 5 

100-0 

Minerals and 





metals 

573-5 

502-1 

457-2 

• 10-0 

Chemicals and 





dyes 

484-6 

398-0 

244-8 

620 

Paper and 





printing 

474-1 

414-0 

332-7 

24-0 

Wood, stone and 




, glass 

368-4 

303-1 

194-2 ‘ 

56-0 

Skins and 





hides 

532-1 

411-0 

285-8 

44-0 

Ordnance 

546-8 

527-4 

361-9 

46*0 

Mints 

095-2 

574-4 

397-4 

44-0 

Miscellaneous 

513-8 

392-0 

281-2 

39-0 

Actually tne 

i increase in > 

earnings 

of labourers was 


much leas tharf the increase in profits. Thus before a 
265per cent increase in profits of the cotton mill indus¬ 
try tiie 95 per cent increase in incomes of the textile 
workers in 1943 over the,level of 1939 is insignificant.” 

Whilt^ there was a 183 per cent increase in profits of 
the paper industry, the earnings of the workers engaged 
in the paper and printing industry rose in 1943 over 
1939 by 24 per cent, only. The average increase in earn¬ 
ings of the industrial workers in British India was only 
45 per cent. Again even this increase in the incomes of 
the workers will turn out to be completely fictitious, if 
they are measured in terms of real goods and comforts. 
This i! obvious from a comparison between the increase 
in earnings and the increase in cost of living of the 
workers as shown by the following table. 7 


Cost of Diving Indices 



Bombay 

Madras 

Cawnpore 

Jamshe dr- 

pore 


1934=100 

1930=100 

1939=100 

1914=100 

1939 

106 

100 

100 

107 

1940 

112 

107 

111 

117 

1941 

124 

112 

122 

134 

1942 

157 

133 

180 

191 

1943 March 

208 

170 

218 

265 

While the money-incomes of 

the workers 

increased 


on the average by 45-0 per cent, the cost of living in¬ 
creased in 1943 over 1939 by 96-0 per cent or 70-0 
per cent, or 148-0 per cent approximately. Thus in fact 
there was considerable diminution in the real wages of 
the workers in India. But the real wages in countries 
like the U.S.A., Great Britain, Canada, etc., actually 
increased in sharp contrast with those in India. This is 
shown by thio following table :* 


6. Index nunibi-n of i>r..fu« ore xvailoble now onlr «I> ' u I9W - 
Hence for eompirlean the incroMe In UItonr-e»rnin e » in I*H I* 
considered here Steteid "1 194*. 

7 . Raaiaw oj tho Trad* of Imfla In 1 * 41 - 4 *. 

B. International labour R aalarn. Jsnuery-Febrnwy, ,1944. _ 
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lndei Numbers of Beal Wages m 

Industries 


UJSA. 

Canada 

Great Britain 

Year 

Weekly 

Weekly 

■ Weekly 


( Industries) 

( Mining, trams- 

( Mining, indus- 


1989=100 

part, commerce 

tries, transport 


C- 

and services) 

and commerce 1 

1938 

. 108 


100 

1939 

118 

a 

, 

1940 

123 

— 

108 

1941 

138 

100 

113 

1942 

154 

104 

125 

1943 

171 

110 

138 

1944 

180 * 

113 

139 

The increase in real 

wages in these "countries is 


^ '’««v nntJ t- nna ou^ui/ amaiiJUU, » uv * 

considerable expansion of consumable goods, while in 
India there was an enormous inflation accompanied by 
a slight increase jn the produel ion of those goods. 

In respect of capital-accumulation* also the small 
co-operative inslitulions made much less progress* than 
the big commercial ones. Thus while the demand and 
time liabilities of the Scheduled Banks taken together 
increased from Rs. 306 crores in 1941-42 to Rs. 4l0 
crores in 1942-43, the total working capital of the Agri¬ 
cultural Societies decreased fr*m Rs. 20,55,61,496 to 

-: 0 : 


Rs. 25,39.88,574 during the same period.* This also 
indicates that small incomes out of which savings are 
generally deposited with small local institutions were 
not increasing at all or so much as the big incomes. 
Thus the differentiation between small and big business 
institutions has been sharpened, 

In India there was already a very high degree ol 
inequality in the distribution of incomes'among her 
people. “If we take the urban classes, nearly one half 
of their total income belongs to less than one-tenth of 
thieir totn] number."” Prom the statistics given here it 
appears that this already existing inequality has been 
increased at least three-fold during the war. 

Therefore no plan of , post-war reconstruction ’in 
India can be complete, if it does not aim at removing 
at least *tbc war-time increase in inequality of incomes. 
Industrialization for India is not so much a post-war 
programme as a programme for all times. This was over¬ 
due even long before this war and must, not be further 
delayed. But apart from this the removal of the war¬ 
time inequality in incomes must be one of the main 
tasks of reconstruction in India. 


9. Statistical Statement relating to the Co-operative Movement A* 
India, 1941-43 A 1942-43. 

10. K. V. It. V. Kao, The National Income ol India (1931.32). 
J>. 189. ' 


THE TEMPLE OF VARGABHIMA AT TAMLUK 

By Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 


The Temple of Vargabhima at Tamluk, a subdivision^ 
town in the district of Midnapur, is a very ancient 
monument of Bengal, nay of whole India. Though it is 
situated about forty miles away from Calcutta and is 
reachable in a few hours by train or steamer, it has not 
yet attracted as much attention of the historians as it 
deserves. 

Tamluk known in ancient records as Tamralipta 
was once an important port on the Bay of Bengal, and 
the capital of a kingdom bearing the same name. Trade 
of Tamluk spread throughout the then civilised world. 
Hunter in his Orissa (Vol. I, p. 313) observes that 
indigo, mulberiy, the costly products of Bangui and 
Orissa form the traditional articles of export from 
ancient Tamluk. Prince Vijay Singh, son of King 
Singhabahu of Bengal, occupied Ceylon in the very 
year in which Lord Buddha pawed away.. At that time 
ships were built at Tamluk and Singhabahu went to 
Ceylon with the ships made there. According to Maha- 
vamsa, a Buddhist scripture 1 , the coastal, city of Tamra¬ 
lipta was well-known in 307 B.C. as a famous sea-port 
from where the Bodhidruma, the Tree sacred to the 
Buddhists, waB sent to Ceylon. An unknown Greek 
merchant writes in the first century A.D. in Periplast of 
the Erithrian that Tamralipta was in those days a world- 
known trading centre of India. In the first^ century the 

J. Tide nib A 19th chapter*. t And wi - MuAherjee'i Magatine, 
June, 1873.'(t-y 260. 


Greeks sailed from this port to the Archipelago in the 
Indian Ocean and colonised in them. In the Buddhist 
age. the central Buddhist monastery of the Tamralipta 
kingdom was established at Tamluk. In the eighties and 
nineties of the fifth century B.C. Tamralipta was a very 
important place of the Buddhists as evident from the 
Buddhist records in which Tamralipta is mentioned * 
number of times. An Asoka Pillar was planted at 
Tamralipta and the same was seen by the Chinese 
traveller, Yuan Chwang in the seventh century AjO. 
Prince Mahcndra. son of Emperor Asoka, went to 
Ceylon in 243 A.D. at the request of King Tissa of that 
island from Tamralipta with a multitude of Buddhist 
monks. It is learnt from Pilgrimage of Fa-HiaQ 
(Chap. XXVIII, p. 63) that Tamralipta was then the 
flnly harbour of India wherefrom sea-voyages were- 
undertaken to Ceylon, China, Japan and other foreign 
countries. Some of the ancient coins discovered in the 
ancient site of Tamluk are preserved in the Asiatic- 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta. Epigraphists aver that some 
of them were current in the fourth or fifth century B.C. 
One of them is a copper coin of Kaniska I, on one side 
of which is engraven the royal figure and on the other 
are the name and designations of the King * Another i8 
a gold coin of the Gupta Emperor, Kumargupta I, on 
whose pbverae and reverse are the figures of the goddess 
Lakshmi, seated on a lotus and the emperor on horse- 

__* • 

2. See Proceeding* of the Ailatlo Society of Bengal, 1BS2, p. 112. 
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back respectively. One gold eoin of the Gupta emperor 
Skanda Gupta unearthed at Tamluk contains both the 
figures of Lokshmi and the emperor on the same side * 

During the reign of the Gupta Kings several 
Chinese travellers visited India. From their records very 
many things are known shout the ancient city f of 
Tamralipta which was still the ohief sea-port of ancient 
India. During the reign of Chandragupta 11, Fn-H.:m 
was engaged in a tour of Aryavarta and spent the la£t 
two years of his travel—from 411 to 412 AD.—at 
Tamralipta in the preparation of copies of Buddhist 
Sacred Books and paintings. Fa-Hian saw there 24 
Buddhist monasteries wherein learned Buddhist, monks 
listed and taught. And the Chinese traveller sailed for 
Ceylon from there. In 526 A.D. Acharya Bodhidhaima 
went to Canton fn China by sea-route from this port. 
Bodhidharma was a renowned Bengali Buddhist monk 
and was invited to the court of the Chinese emperor. 
His ochred robe and begging bowl were preserved for 
a pretty long time in the Ilcrun monastery of Japan. He 
took from Bengal two Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures 
named Pmgnaimanvitu flridayamtra and Uanishvijn yn- 
dharini written in the old Bengali script which have 
been discovered from the famous Horiyuji monastery 
of Japan. According to Samuel Beal's Buddhist Records 
of the Western World (Vol. II. pp. 200-201), Yuan 
Cliwang who visited India in 629 A.D. writes * in his 
Chinese work that the kingdom of Tamralipta had then 
spread to a circumference of 1400 li and its capital city 
up to 10 li. The internal and external trade of the king¬ 
dom was carried on through both land and water routes. 
He was surprised at its flourishing and extensive trade. 
The famous Chinese traveller saw at Tamralipta ten 
Buddhist monasteries and more than a thousand Bud¬ 
dhist monk«, as well as fifty Hindu temples. It is a 
thousand pities that, no record of the Hindu temples, 
of which the temple of Vargabhima is certainly one, 
have ever been traced in the accounts of the travellers 
or historians. It is Yuan Chwang who saw in a suburb 
of the city an Asoka pillar 200 feet high with a stair-case 
on one side of it. Yuan Chwang 3 4 * says that the city was 
severely flooded by the overflowing sea-water in 635. 
After Yuan Chwang who had arrived in 673 came It-Sing 
from the Chinese town of Kang Chow and reached 
Tamralipta by the sea-route. From Tamralipta he went 
to Nalanda, where he passed several years in the study 
of Sanskrit and returned to Tamralipta and went. t« the 
South from here. 11 Tfc-Sing saw at Tamralipta a Varuha 
Temple wherein an image of the goddess Hariti was 
worshipped. Samuel Beal thinks that this ancient 
temple was built sometime between 635 to 673 A.D. by 
one of the Chalukya kings who like some other dynas¬ 
ties of the*Deccan prided in calling themselves the 
children of the goddess Hariti and the Varaha figure 
was the national symbol of the Chalukya kings. Thu* 
came Taolin on his way to Java and Nicobar islands, 
Tang Ckang-terg from Ceylon and lived in the Varaha 
monastery at Tamralipta, Huiltin from Korea. TJching 
from the island of Lanka and a number of other 
Chinese travellers. 

Tamluk became a subdivision of Midnapur in 1.852 
and is situated in the east of the district on the western 
bank of the Rupnarain river. The subdivision has an 
area of 749 square miles. From Calcutta to Tamluk 

3. Sec Catalogue of Colaa in tho lyUra Museum, p. 127, No. 7. 

4. See 4k elf art on Turn Chwang, Vola. I and IT. 

*• Sae What India Can Taaeh V », bp F. Maimullar, pp. M?-S45. 


there is a through, steamer service. From Howiftb one 
goes, only 44 mttgf by train (B. N. Railway) to Pas- 
kura station and $hej» 9 e 16 miles by bus reaches fWluk. 
How the word Tamrtdipta which ip the Sanskrit, name 
of Tamluk has originated ip givenJ&biQvfjiyfa Prakash, 
a Sanskrit work\^^«^^phyLkJ°' IJgf&Pcrsiau work, 
Am-i-Akbari, TamniMM^Mfgpmm. Haruprns a d 
Sastri has got a SansfflWWH^on geography named 
Deshavali Yivriti, written £>y Pandit Jagamohan belore 
1648 A.D., according to which the whole land to the 
west of Adiganga flowing by Calcutta was called Tara- 
luk. In the view of the Greek ambassador Megastkenes 
Tamluk in the third century B.C. was well-known as a 
sea-port lying on the seashore. When Yuan Chwang, 
the Chinese traveller visited India in the seventh 
century, the sea jvas jjbout eight miles away from 
Tamluk, but now' the sea has receded to a distance of 
thirty miles. Ilaraprasad Sastri thinks that ancient 
Tamluk is the original Home of the Tamils. Kanaka- 
salmi Pillai, a Tamil scholar in his learned work Tamils 
Eighteen Hvndrcd .Years Ago (pp. 46, 236) remarks as 
follows : * 

‘‘Most of the Mongolian tribes emigrated to 
• South India from Tamalilti (Pali name of Tamra¬ 
lipta) the great emporium of trade at the mouth ol 
the Ganges and thig accounts for the name Tamils 
bv which they were collectively known among the 
nfbst ancient inhabitants of the Deccan. The name 
‘Tamil’ appears to be, therefore, an abbreviation of 
the word ‘Tamalitti’.” 

‘The Tamils are alluded to along with the Kosn.'s 
and Odras as the inhabitants of Bengal and the 
ndjoining sea-coast in the Vayu Purana and Vishnu 
Purana. They were known as Tamils most probably 
because they had emigrated from Tamalitti (Tamra- 
li»ti) the groat sea port at the mouth of the 
Ganges.” 

Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee in his celebrated book 
Indian Shipping accepts Kanukasabai Pillai’s opinion as 
authoritative. Durgadas Lahiri also corroborates this 
view saying that as Ceylon has derived its name from 
the Bengali discoverer Bijay a Sinha, so it is quite pro¬ 
bable that the Tamils have got their name from Tamra- 
lipti, once capital of Bengal. Tamrahpta is mentioned 
several times in I he Mahabbaral. In the Adiparva c" 
the Mahabharata it is said the king of Tamralipta wa 
present in the Sayambar-Sabha to pierce the target. In 
the Sabhaparv.i of the great epic we read that the said 
king was defeated hy Bhima, and that the former at the 
time of the Rajasuya sacrifice of Yudhislir gained 
admittance into the council of kings by offering one 
thousand big trained elephants. Tanualipta is also 
referred to in the Drona Parva and Kama Parva. In 
the Bhisma Parva we find that Sanjaya while describing 
the sacred places of India mentions Tamralipta. It is 
guessed by the scholars that the village of Ek Chakra 
where the Panfiavas lived for some time and which was 
owned by the demon named Baka was in the Micjna- 
pore district of which Tamluk is now a subdivision. 
In the Aswamcdha Parva of Jaimini Bharat it is written 
that Prince Tamradhwaja, son of the 'King Mayur- 
dhwaja defeated the Pandavas. There is a tradition 
prevalent at Tamluk and the surrounding places that 
King Gurudadhwaja of this dynasty* built, the temple of 
Vargabhima. Tamluk was the capital of this King and 
his kingdom.* From this it can be taken for granted 

6. Vtda District Capettatr. Uldnapota, p. 322. 
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that Tamluk u at least as old as the Mahabharata. But the 
Mahabharata being about five thousand years old, jt may 
be taken for granted that Tamluk is about fifty centuries 
old. From Jain Kalpa Sutra, it is learnt that Tirthankar 
Parsanath came to Tamralipta and preaqhed his reli¬ 
gion there in the eighth oentury before Christ. 

' Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, a notable 
historian of Bengal, has rightly said that Tamluk is a 
seat of the ancient gloried of Bengal. In olden days 
Tamluk was a sacred place to the Buddhists and 
Hindus alike. Even now it is looked upon as a sacred 
place by the Hindus. In Brahma Purana, Matsya 
Parana, Padma Purana, Markandeya Purana and other 
Hindu scriptures, Tamralipta is mentioned many times. 
The following anecdote about the sacrednjess of Tamluk 
is fouud in the Brahma Purana : In, bygone ages Lord 
Shiva had killed Daksha, Brahma’s son, at the sacrifice 
of the latter. On account of the sin for killing a 
Brahmin, Daksha’s head, separated from the trunk, got 
fastened with Shiva’s hands. But he could not by any 
means detach his hands from the.head and went on a 
pilgrimage to get rid of it. But having visited almost all 
tirthaa of the world he could not wash toff his sin. He 
went for 'guidance to Lord Vishnu who told him of a 
holy place where the sinners can be free from their 

sins easily. So saying he said : 

( 

“There is a very sacred place in the great, city 
named Tamralipta lying in the south of India. Those, 
who take bath in its holy water go to Vaikuntha. 
So you please go on a pilgrimage to that Tirtharaja 
(the King of holy places)* 

On hearing this, Lord Shiva came to Tamralipta 
and as soor^ as he bathed in the holy water there, 
Daksha’s head dropped from his hands. From tjiat day 
the sacred pond was called ‘Kapalamochan’ (destroyer 
of ill luck) and Tamralipta was regarded as a very holy 
place (tirtha). La many Hindu scriptures Kapalamochan 
Pond is named but unfortunately it no longer exists. 
In course of time, the currents of the Rupnarain river 
’have destroyed it. But the tradition of the tirtha still 
survives. Every year the devout people remember its 
holiness and take plunge at the time of Varuni Bath 
in the river that flows by the foot of the Vargabhima 
Temple. On the occasion of Makar Sankranti, Maghi- 
pumima, Mahavisuva Sankranti and Akshaya Tritiya, 
huge fairs are held at Tamluk and a large concourse of 
people from different parts of Midnapore district, and 
outride congregate there. 

The name of Vargabhima Devi of Tamluk is found 
in many ancient records. But it is now impossible to 
ascertain how old is this image or who, exactly was its 
founder. As regards the manifestation of the Goddess 
Vargabhima. there are three traditions current in this 
part. One of them is as follows as described in a Bengali 
book on Tamluk old and new. King Tamradhwaja (or 
Gurudadhwaja, according to others) appointed a fisher- 
woman to supply fish daily to his royal family. On the 
way to the palace, she had to pass through a jungle path 
and there used to sprinkle water from ,a natural well on 

eifef ifTKcwta tfsunwt *nputf i 
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the fish to make them apppar fresh. She had to bring 
living fish daily to the palace. But one day she could not 
get living fish in spite of her best efforts. So quite 
helplesB che took the necessary quantity of dead fish 
and as usual sprinkled water over them from the same 
p^nd. That day the sprinkling of water proved a 
miracle ! No sooner she sprinkled water than the dead 
fish became living ! The wonderful news reached in no 
'time the royal ears and the King Tamradhwaja accom¬ 
panied by the fisher-woman virited the well and found 
there to his astonishment an altar and on it a stone 
image of the Vargabhima. Others are of opinion that. 
K&lu Bhuniya, founder of the Mahisya dynasty of _ 
Tamralipta, had established the image. Soon after Kalu ’ 
became the king of Tamralipta, he had this image made 
and established as a token of his devotion to the 
Goddess. Hunter in his Statistical Account oj Bengal 
mentions the following tradition equally strong about 
the Tempi© of the Goddess Vargabhima : 

“A merchant named Dhanapati, bound for Cey¬ 
lon for the purposes of trade, came to Tamralipta. 
During his short stay there he met a local man carrying 
a golden pot in hand. On being enquired aa to how 
he got this valuable pot made of gold, he narrated 
that in a forest nearby there is a strange pond whose 
water is endowed with the miraculous properly of 
turning into gold utensils of copper and other metals. 
Dhanapati purchased a huge quantity of motal wares 
in the market and when he dipped them in the said 
wall, they all turned into gold. Dhanapati took them 
to Ceylon and selling them there amassed huge 
wealth. Whim he returned home, he halted at 
Tamluk and had built the Temple of Vargabhima on 
a grand scab' at his own expense in gratitude to the 
goddess.” 

The story of Dhanapati on a different setting is 
found in old Bengali books named Chandimangal. Dis¬ 
cussing all these three traditions about the manifesta¬ 
tion of Vargabhima, Hunter in his Orissa observes that 
similar traditions are current about the manifestation 
of Lord Jagannath of Puri, with nominal differences 
inevitable on account of different localities. For instance, 
the image of Jagannath which was also found in a wood 
is of wood but that of Vargabhima is of stone. 
Trailokyanath Rakahit in his Bengali history of Tam¬ 
luk writes : 

"The image of Vargabhima is engraved on a 
large block of stone. Such figures engraved on stones 
are not generally found this side. It resembles that 
of goddess Ugratara. Meditation and ritual worship 
of this goddess are according to the Yogini Tantra 
and Nila Tantra.” 

The temple of Vargabhima at Tamluk is maintained 
by riie *ineome of the landed property donated by the 
Government. From very old times Vargabhima is adored 
by thousands as a living goddess. It is said the Muslim 
vandal, Kalapahar, desirous of conquering Orissa while 
passing through Tamluk with countless Muslim soldiers 
was curious enough to see the image and was very 
pleased with its living aroma. He has left in the Percian 
a document which is still carefully preserved by the 
worslyppera of the goddess and , is called by t^em 
Badshahi Banja (Imperial almanac). Even the notorious 
Maharastra looters, ta a Vargi soldiers exhibited great 
devotion to this deity. Fw from doing any injury to' 
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, Tamiuk they worshipped the goddess with great devo¬ 
tion and sufficient wealth and decorated Her with 
valuable ornaments. ,,, 

Though the Vargabhima Temple is not one of the 
fifty-one Pithastbanss (celebrated seats of mother-cplt) 
it is looked upon as such in a limited area. In the land 
surrounded by Psyaratungi Canal in the north, Rup- 
narayan river in the east, Sankar Ara Canal in the south 
and Garh Maricha Canal in the west, the worship of 
Durga, Kali, J&gadhatri, Basanti, Ratanti and other 
goddesses are forbidden. All offer their worship to 
Vargabhima. Those who wish to worship any goddess 
in an earthen image has got to perform it outside this 
area. The temple of Vargabhima is an ancient monu¬ 
ment of the ancient glories of Bengal. Prom thej wonder¬ 
ful architecture of the temple, people are led to imagine 
that it was made by the divine architect, Viswakarma. 
No trustworthy proof about the date or maker of this 
temple is now available. Though the exterior of the 
temple is like those of the Orissan temples, yet its 
interior is like that of a Buddhist Bihar. Tsailokyauath 
Rakshit mentioned above says that it resembles in 
many points the world-renowned temple at Buddha 
Gaya. In the front, of the entrance door there is a small 
Bihar in imitation of the central Bihar. From this it is 
guessed that there were Bihars on other sides ifbw ex¬ 
tinct! Possibly in the central Bihar, the High Priest 
used to live and teach and the surrounding Bihars were 
occupied by his disciples, Archaleologists remark that 
when Buddhism disappeared from its birth-place the 
Bihars deserted by the Buddhists were*converted by the 
Hindus into Hindu temples. This may be the ca^e with 
the temple of Vargabhima. Jogesh Chandra Basu. 
learned author of Hitlary oj Midnaporc (in Bengali 1 
writes that tnis temple may have some connection with 
the temple of Goddess Hariti founded by the Chalukya 
dynasty in the south. 

The temple of Vargabhima stands on a high place. 
The foundation of the temple has been made thirty feet 
high by placing first large logs of wood and then bricks 
and stones. On this foundation runs a high wall nine- 
feet broad and sixty feet high with a large dome made 
of stones. When one enters the temple, first, of all it 
strikes one that the temple has been made out of a 
large marble block of stone and then walled around with 
bricks. Pointings of the building are so fine anct ex* 
cellent that it appears like one whole block and this 
has •enhanced the beauty of the building immensely. 
Just, in front of the main temple there is a Yajna 
Mandir (temple of sacrifice) which is smaller than the 
former and seems to be built much later. They say 
that an old woman had this temple built with the 
money she saved with great difficulty by spinning with 
her own hands by life-long labour. Both the temple*, 
are joined by a corridor which is named Jagamohan. 
Besides, there is in front of the Yajna Mandir, a Nata 


Ma ndir (Hall for performances) where Yatraa (theatres) 
are held and animal sacrifices are offered. Before this, is 
the Nahabat-khana (music tower) and to the north of 
the temple Ahere is a pond. There is Bhutnath Bhairab 
(Shiva) figure within the stairs below the altar of the 



goddess. There are no hills near Tamluk. In those days 
there were no such improved system of conveyance by 
steamer or train as now. How large pieces of stones 
wore brought from a distance in order to build this 
temple is no doubt an object of astonishment and 
certainly indicates a high-water mark of engineering. 
Archaeologists like Hunter and Rajcndralal Mitra, 
(historians like Romesh Chandra Dutt have unanimously 
praised the marvellous architecture of the temple and 
have called if a very ancient monument of which 
Bengal may justly bo proud. 

Thus every ancient temple of our holy land is a 
mute chapter of our age-old annals written in stones 
and bricks and should now lie deciphered and put, in 
black and white for the enlightenment of the present 
generation aadT prosterity. 





THE ART /TREASURES AT AJANTA 


Br VIJAY KRISHNA 


Although much has been said alxiut those magnificently 
adorned caves at Ajanta by visitors and art -connoisseurs, 
yet. they impress every visitor in some new way, 
with something original. Thus, every account provides 
to the reader always some new material. 



•i 

A panoramic view of some of the Ajanta Caves 

These wives, though situated in a beautiful glade 
far-off from habitation, are now no longer secluded 01 
inaccessible. The Nizam’s government has made pro¬ 
bably the best arrangement, of their conajrvatioo, 
maintenance, protection and for their study. The head¬ 
quarters of the officer-m-charge is located at Fardapur, 
a village at about 3 miles distance from the caves. A 
good metallic road connects the caves with this place 
and here only bullock-carts are available. It is nearly 
60 miles north of Aurangabad and is daily served by 
motor-buses of the Nizam's State Railway. There is a 
well-furnished Dak Bungalow and a State Guest House 
also, at this place. 

The caves are in a perpendicular rock, about 250 ft. 
high and in a single series, presenting horse-shoe 
appearance but varying much in level. Below them, 
there flows the tinkling stream of Waghora. The natural 
scenery is superb. The entire valley with its surround¬ 
ings, is full of the luxuriant growth of Parijala, which 
when in autumn blooms in profusion all over the valley 
the place becomes very fragrant and inviting. No ancient 
remains in India exhibit such an admirable combination 
of architecture, sculpture and painting surrounded by 
such an elegant phenomena of nature as these caves, 
which represent every stage of ancient Indian Art from 
the first, century B.C. to the middle of the seventh 
century A.C.„The frescoes illustrate the ^development of 
a great school of painting in India which exercised its 
influence not only on the culture of the East but also 
of the Wes*. 

There are 29 caves in all, 5 of which are Chaityas 
(Cathedrals) and the remainder—Viharas, (Monasteries), 
all belonging to the Mahayana school of Buddhism. 

, Cave HI is considerably higher while cave VIII is 

the lowest, and the level gradually rises towards each 


end. The first five with the last seven caves comprise 
the largest series. They are the latest and seem to have 
been finished within the seventh century. Another group 
comprises caves VI to VIII and XV to XX, ranging in 
date from fifth to the sixth centuries. Two Chuitya 
caves—IX and X, and two Viharas—XII and XIII are 
the earnest and seem to have been excavated liefore the 
Christian Era. All those caves have some distinctive 
features of their own. Among them the most prominent 
are described below. 

Cave 1 is the most handsomely ornamented Vihara. 
It is a twenty-pillared hall with numerous cells inside 
and outside. The sculptures on (he capitals of the pillars 
are remarkable for their variety and spirit. 

Cave IV is one of the largest Viharas (about 85 tt. 
wide by 87 ft. deep with 93 ft. long front). It is un¬ 
finished and only a few pillars have some carvings. Yet. 
the large main entrance is more elaborately sculptured 
than other cave-doors at Ajanta. 

Cave VI has two storeys with a large and plain 
lower hall which contains sixteen plain pillars in groups 
of four each. Around the image in the shrine is a pas¬ 
sage of circumambulation. The walls and sides of the 
upper storey are full of sculptures and carvings. 



The magnificent facade of 
Cave XIX, Ajanta 


Cave X has the simplest facade among the large 
Chaitya Ctves. Inside, the paintings on the two side¬ 
walls are of much earlier date than the numerous 
figures* of Buddha on the pillars. • * 

Cave X 3 II is very*plain and primitive, gad is re¬ 
garded as the oldest of them. Its perfectly smooth walls 
indicate that they were not intended to be plastered 
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or even be covered with paintings. Provision of stone- 
beds in the cells and the absence of pillars in the hall, 
are other indications of it being the earliest hewn cave 
at Ajan'ta. 

' Cave XV, another earlier cave has the earliest type 
of Buddha’s image—without attendant and with the 
soles of his feet turned up. 

Cave XIX also is very richly sculptured. It is 
lighted by a' great horse-shoe arch, to both sides of 
which are corpulent figures with regal head-dress. The 
triforium is occupied by panels of arabesques, each 
differing in detail from the rest. 



The stately verandah of Cave I, 
Ajnnta 


Cave XXVI has an excessive multiplication ot 
figures of Buddha, of every size and in every attitude, 
almost to the exclusion of every other ornament. 

The Ajanta Caves arc: remarkable for the richness 
of decorutiou ami very careful and patient execution ot 
that tremendous task. The doorways of the later jtroup 
of Viharas alone, are elegant specimens of doorway deco¬ 
ration in India. The sculptures are life-hke and full ot 
action and expression. The frescoes too. which have 
gained world-wide fame and favour, are visual records 
of contemporary life in still-pictures, besides they illus¬ 
trate the life of Buddha. In them the woman has been 
drawn in clear perspeetivc* of her all beautifying capa¬ 
city and here, perhaps it is her chief function to radiay- 
happiness. The artist-monks have nowhere degraded 
her from the proud and prominent position she holds. 
Even, they did not find the necessity of removing her 
more than a few inches from Buddha. It is probable that 
because all beauty was one for them just, as all life was 
one, they did not observe a very great, distinction be¬ 
tween physical and moral beauty. Thus, in these frescoes 
•they have introduced women on every possible occasion 
and they are always unconventional. Not only that, in 
/act, these pairitiiypi on the whole present a vast drama 
moving before our eyes—a drama played by princes, 


rages, and heroes', by men and women of every condition 
in a netting of a marvellously varied scene, among 
forests and .gardens, in courts and cities, on wide plains 
and in deep jungles, while above—the messenger,- ol 
heaven move swiftly across the -kv. 

Though the inside walls, ceiling and pillars of nearly 
all the later caves appear to have been adorned with 
paintings, yet remains of ihem are iomld only m 
thirteen caves and of which caves I. II. IX, X, XVI 
and XVII are of special interest. They have adequate 
arrangement of electric light as well. 

For the first time in the History of India, these 
caves were discovered in 1819 by some British soldiers 
who were jjpssing through the jung’es in connection 
with the Marathi* War. They reported the matter to 
their headquarters. In *1829. the Royal Asiatic Society 
published the first account of lhe.se caves. Since then 
several accounts were read before the Society or were 
published by it. Copies of the furescoty were attempted 
and tihe rrsiill was displayed in the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition in 1866 but the wjiole lot was destroyed in 
the terrible fire. 

• Again in 1870, Mr. Griffith was appointed to copy 
Ihp frescoes. In ten years’ labour what he prepared was 
again exhibited fit South Kensington in 1885, but that 
too jps destroyed by another five on the 12th June. 
1885. In 1906, Lady Hurringliam visited the caves and 
during 1909-10, with the help of a hand of Indian 
artists, she prepared another set of copies which were 
published in 1915, by the India Society (now, Royal 
India Society). London, in a magnificent portfolio form 
under the title Ajanta Frescoes. 



Perambulator-like tiny bullock-* 1 iris convey 
visitors to the Ajanta (hives 

After the first Great War. a number of illustrated 
articles appeared in various periodicals and magazines 
which created a sensation in India and abroad 
Thereafter H. E. II. the Nizams Government, undertook 
publicity of these caves. Its memorable move in this 
direction was the restoration of the frescoes by some 
Italian experts ami then publishing in sumptuous 
volumes large-sized natural-colour photographs in full 
colours. For the benefit, of the tourists and students 
various guide-books and card-sets also have been pub¬ 
lished by the archaeological department of the State. 



GUNS—THE MAKER OF NATCONS 

Bt‘ SUNIL PROKASH SHOME - . 


Whatever the United Nation* Organisation or the 
World Trusteeship Committee may say about the 
World Charter of Freedom or the World Peace, gun* 
will always have to engage gun* in settling disputes 
between countries. As it is, gun* in modem warfare have 
established a distinct superiority on one side or the other. 
Progress in science and the improvement of air arms 
may give the atomic bomb a temporary or relative 
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An Indian mountain gun in action 


advantage, but it appears fair to 
assume that the use of guns can 
never be Jess effective than that 
of pre«enl-day bombs, so iong as 
the human vision and the natural 
features of modern warfare remain 
, unchanged. - <■ 

When fortresses are taken a 
regular siege train or collection 
of guns and howitzers of varying 
sizes and weights are attached to 
an Army. The military operations 
in the case of a siege have a dis¬ 
tinctive character of their own and 
are carried out in their main 
features by the artillery and 
engineer-arm* alone, the infantry, 
cavalry, and the air force being 
used in the battles or attacks 
incidental to the peculiar nature 
of the warfare. 


material capable of withstanding the wear and tear ol 
a large number of rounds. (3) The total weight should 
be a* snail as possible consistent with strength and the 
work to be done, also the destructive effect on the 
carriage due to a light gun must be considered. The 
material should be arranged so that there is no waste 
of powder, and that every part may perform its dtie 
share in withstanding the pressure from within. 

When a gun is fired, the con¬ 
version of the propellant into a 
large volume of gas causes great 
pressure to take plaec in every 
direction at the seat of the charge. 
As the charge is enclosed on all 
sides, the effect of the explosion 
will be to eject the projectile 
from the muzzle of the gun. 

As soon as the projectile begins 
to move to the bore it leaves 
more space for the gas, and the 
pressure is lessened, and continues 
to decrease as the projectile ap- * 
preaches the muzzle. The powder 
chamber of a gun has consequent¬ 
ly to be made stronger than the 
muzzle end, and all guns are, 
accordingly more or less, conical 
in form. 

The pressure in the bore will 
vary with the amount of resistance 
to be overcome in throwing out thte 
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A gun is a metal tube, closed 
at one end and open at the other, 
from which a projectile can be thrown to a considerable 
distance by the explosive effect of a propellant (gun¬ 
powder or cordite) in the bore. 

In the construction of a gun certain’ general prin¬ 
ciples are observed : (1) ,It must possess an ample 
margin of strength. (2) The bore has to be made of * 


A group of heavy guns ready for action 

projectile, and with the quantity and quality of the pro- 
pellanj. In a rifled gun (sueh as alt modern field guns) 
the projectile is elongated, and therefore heavier titan 
a round ehot of equal calibre, and moreover, it is forced 
to rotate with increasing rapidity as it travels through 
the bore. The increased work being done on the pro- 
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jectile and the higher velocities sow in vogue necessitate 
guns of the modem type to be made exceptionally 
strong. 

The" ordinary service guns are made of two kinds : 
•(1) the field guns, (2) the mountain guns. Both guns 
are made of an inner tube of steel and an outer jacket 
of steel. The steel used in making these guns is a 
malleable alloy of iron containing a much smaller pro- 


The uncertainties' as to the behaviour of the metal 
are nbw much reduced, and it can be produced homo¬ 
geneous in quality, and of the haplnaw. elasticity, tough¬ 
ness, tenacity, and tensile strength* that are required. 
All guns are'now consequently made of steel. 

In a rifled pm a definite and very rapid rotation 
in a known direction is given, which obviates entirely 
the bad effects of windage *and irregularity in weight 
, and form of the projectile. The 



deviation of a shell from its 
original direction is constant, and 
can, therefore, be allowed for, and 
the accuracy of the pm increased. 
The rifled-shell, moreover, being 
gripped, as it were, at the muszle 
of "the pm, issues from it point 
foremost in the exact direction to 
which the gun points, but with 
a slightly increased elevation due 
to the jump. 

The fotces which bring a fired 
projectile to the ground and limit 
the range are pavity* and the 
resistance of the air, the first, 
force being always constant, the 
second, which is proportional to 
the area of the shot in transverse 
section, need only be considered. 

It is obvious that an elongated 
shot must have a transverse sec¬ 
tion much less than that of a 
round one of the same weight, 


A heavy mortar in action 


portion of carbon than exists m 
cast iron. It is undoubtedly far 
stronger in every way than 
wrought iron, and has been for 
yearn used in the American and 
British munition factories us the 
best, metal for pins. The sleel 
made in India was at first found 
to be too underlain in quality <o 
be deemed safe to employ by it¬ 
self. Within the last few years, 
however, great improvements 
have been madie in its manu¬ 
facture. The steel at, present used 
in gun construction is manu¬ 
factured by the ‘open-hearth 
process.’ A quantity of pig iron, 
free from impurities, and malle¬ 
able scrap is placed on the hearth 
and melted down by the com¬ 
bustion of ‘Producer Gas’ and air. 
'both of which are heated previous 
to burning by passing over heated 
bricks in chambers called Re¬ 
generators, those latter being 



and therefore meets with less resis¬ 
tance from the air, aifd will, wild) 







A heavy Howitzer in action 




bleated by the waste gases of the 
furnace. The decarburisation is effected partly by the 
scifp iron, partly by using an oxidising flame, and partly 
by the addition of pure ore consisting of oxide of iron. 

The steel for the wire is made by the crucible 
prdboss. The ingots \hus formed are rolled into rods 
and then (jgawn vyhile cold throiffeh steel dies of the 
required shape, the final section of the wire being *3t> 
inch .thick and ‘25 inch wide. 


a similar muszle vcloniv, range further. The front part 
of a rifled shell is made of a form the most favourable 
for passing through the air with the least resistance. 

The method adopted for giving rotation to a pro¬ 
jectile is diffemit, with the fifteen-pounder and twelve- 
pounder from what it i> with the 2-5 inch. , 

With the two former pins it is done by f^sm pf A 
soft copper driving band attached rpund the j&ell near ' 
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its base. On the charge being ignited, the first pressure 
of the gas forces the ."hell forward and the rifling* cuts 
into the band, then as ,the pressure on the base of the 
projectile increases 'it is forced along the grooves, and 
thus leaven the bore with a rotating motion. 
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A French anti-aircraft gun 

With the 25 inch the projectile has 
a gas check on its base which is 
ford sd into the grooves of the gun by 
the gas generated' fron; the charge, 
and this gives the required rotation. 

The re’ative advantages of breeeli 
and muzzle-loading guns have tie’ll 
much discussed, especially since the 
war of 1914. in which the Krupp 
breech-loading guns played such an 
important part. It is unnecessary, 
however, to enter into t.he arguments 
hitherto held for and against the rival 
systems, as owing to the great strides 
made in gun manufacture the condi¬ 
tions have considerably altered. It 
may, however, be mentioned here 
that the muzzle-loader is the cheap-. 
est. and easiest, to construct. But the 
‘power’ of the gun. its accuracy, 
raDge. and rapidity of fire, in the two 
systems, may be assumed to be 
practically identical when using the 
Rame charge, and the projectile with 
its mod? Of ignition is in construction * 
and effect, fife same. . 

v The shells fired from guns and howitzers strike the 
ground in the form of an oval, having their greatest 


depth in the direction of fire and while the firing guns 
are being fired, the observer looks through his telescope 
of the observing gun with his right hand on th# deflec¬ 
tion screw and his left hand on' the tangent screw. The 
depth diminishes as the range increases, and for short' 
range it is much greater than for 
long ones. The breadth increases 
as the distance of the object at 
which the burst takes place in¬ 
creases. Furthermore, the shells 
are not uniformly spread over the 
whole of the oval of dispersion ; 
on the near part of the oval the 
’shells an* crowded together, and 
on the far part®ns the shells travel 
farther, they are more scattered. 

Accuracy of fire is of the; great¬ 
est importance, as without it not 
only is an unnecessary amount of 
ammunition required to be ex¬ 
pended to produce a certain 
effect, but also because.bad shoot¬ 
ing may give encouragement to 
the enemy. Absolute certainty of 
hitting the same spot at each 
round is impossible oT attainment, 
as several eauses of error exist 
which cannot be got rid of, even 
under the most, favourable cir¬ 
cumstances. Accuracy of fire is. 
therefore, a comparative term, 
and is said to be good when a 
group of shots fired under, ns 
nearly as possible, ihe same condi¬ 
tions strike the target or the 
ground dost' together. 

Some generals, who are not, 
advocates of the long-range school, 
frequently dismissed the tactics of 



A big gun getting ready for action 

* 

gttns and howitzers somewhat summarily, and looked upon 
them as simply an auxiliary to . the other, anas. Is this 
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flow the case ? Is it not a feet that guns played * 
considerable part in gaining victory over the Germans 
in the last War ? The denuding of the centre of a line 
of battle of all troops but the guns, as in World War II, 
'is surely a recognition of their playing something more 
than a subsidiary part. The fire from massed batteries, 
not only at the commencement, but all throughout an 
action, is an essential feature of the modern warfare. 



Hotchkiss and Leans machine-guns 


shells, and bullets. Although there are many forms of 
bulldls and shells which are intended to destroy men 
and materials, the invention of shrapnel shell has pro* 
vided an arrangement which is far greater in proportion 
of explosive power. Shrapnel, the man-killing weapon 
par excellence, was invented by Henry Shrapnel in 1784 
and improved later by Colonel Boxer. In its original 
form it was the spherical east iron shell of the period, 
having lead bullets mixed with the 
bursting charge, but it was defective 
in this respect that bulled,s were 
scattered in tfi! directions when the 
shell burst. Boxer's improvement 
consisted in placing an iron dia¬ 
phragm between the charge and the 
*bullefs, so that the flight of the latter 
Was directed. When the rifled gun 
came into use. the shape of shrapnel 
was changed and it* wa.- given an 
' elongated form with an ogival nose. 
The bursting charge was placed in the 
base, separated by a diaphragm from 
the bullets which fi'led • the body, 
while a tube down the centre con¬ 
veyed the flash to the charge from 
the fu<e in the nose. Substantially 
this remains the construction of 
modern shrapnel. The desideratum 
that the shell should contain as many 
bullets as possible while being strong 
enough to hold together on discharge 


The great armies of the world at first did not feel 
the necessity for a regular system of artillery tactics 
in the field.. With progress of science. Lho actual des¬ 
tructive effect of a shell has increased by alterations 
in size and explosive power, and by perfected methods 
of estimating the range and igniting the fuse. The 
infantry have lost much of their power of manoeuvring, 
while tlhe cavalry can seldom use their shock action on 
the field. But, the full power of the modern guns is far 
greater than it has hitherto been and the modern 
world is only beginning to understand that where rapid 
firing is essential, the inevitable elements of artillery 
in the field are more valuable. 

When a force awaits attack in position, its gone 
have to keep down the fire of the hostile artillery, delay 
as long as possible the forward movement of infantry, 
protect, the flanks from being turned, and aid 111 
counter-attacks. It is not pretended that artillery is the 
arm that deteriorates the least during the combat, and 
the one that, can be most effectively kept in hand by 
the general in command. Guns can with rapidity be 
transferred from one point, to another, and by means 
of their manoeuvring power can most effectively aid 
in the limited changes of formations practicable on the 
battlefield. It must., however, be admitted that, the 
guns have to co-operate with the other arms in dealing 
a final blow to the enemy, following his retreat il 
victorious, and covering the retirement of their own 
side in case of defeat. 

Modem warfare has established many improve¬ 
ments in the manufacture of munitions for the guns. 
In a war, where artillery fire goes on almost perpetually 
and bombs and mine explosions are of constant recur¬ 
rence, rifle, and machine guns wack intermittently and 
snipers are always busy, no engagement of any great 
moment takes place without a due supply of guns, 
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Taking ammunilion up (o the trenches 

and during flight, could, however, be betler fulfilled 
when cast iron was displaced by steel, which permitted 
the walls to Vie made thinner. The effect of substituting 
steel for cast iron in shrapnel has been that it hn-f de¬ 
creased the total weight of the shell by about one-half. 
In order to render the burst visible some sinoke-prodiic- 
ing device is .employed. One method is to mix black 
powder with the bullets, and another, adopted in Russia, 
is to use a mixture of magnesium ami antimony sulphide. 
In Germany, red amorphous phosphorus with. 
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was used with the bullets which gives rise to dense 
white smoke. The bullets used in shrapnel are half aa 
inch in diameter and usually spherical, though for the 
U. S. Artoy they are made with six fiat feces with the 



The interior of a Shrapnel shpll 
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object of enabling them to be packed more readily in 
the casing. They are composed of lead hardened with 
antimony, and may either be cast in iron moulds or 
struck between dies from a long thick wire fed forward 
continuously. Any fins that may l*c formed on the 
bullets are removed by. tumbling them together* in a 
maohine, when the rubbing of one upon •mother renders 
them quite smooth. Considerable exactitude is required 
in the manufacture, as 41 of them must weigh 1 lb. with 
an allowable error of only one dram. 

It may be recalled that guns are also fitted in 
submarines and other battleships. It is believed that the 
great damage done to some of the larger British and. 
American ships by German submarines in World War II 
and the short period which elapsed before they sank, 
were due to the use of an excessively large volume of 
explosive compound as well as to its particular com¬ 
position. But, it must be admitted that the destruction 
of the personnel of a cruiser or a submarine was effected 
almost, entirely by the shrapnel fire of the gun? These 
guns fold down within the superstructure of battleships 
and are installed on all sides having practically an all¬ 
round fire. The German guns which are of 2-95 inch 
bore are mounted so that they can be lowered iuto a 

-:0 


races* in the -deck of the v*etftMset#e«a die upper 
deck end the recess of thehull. . It is stated that these 
gqne may be raised and got into position for firing in 
twenty seooads and that they can be Stowed away in a 
corresponding time. 

The gun and the rifle may be improved to any 
conceivable extent but the whole epoch beginning with 
Alexander’s accession to the Greek throne and extend¬ 
ing up to the defeat of Germany and the downfall of 



A shell 

Hitler will indicate how races of the world in the name 
of their superior civilization waned wild and awful wars 
on account, of which towns and villages were littered with 
skeletons and human blood and wildernesses reigned 
where lliere had been gardens. It is a tale of the torture, 
mutilation and extinction of millions of nipn and women 
and of sacrifice of all that was best and noblest in many 
generations. 


NORTH WALES 

By AUGUSTUS. MUIR 


The land of Wales stands upon England’s western 
border like a great bastion. From the Irish Sea in the 
north to the Bristol Channel in the south, its scenery 
is dominated by the mountains which give that ancient 
Celtic country its essentially romantic character. 
Although some of the most, densely populated parts of. 
the English Midlands lie upon its eastern boundary, it 
has retained its intrinsically Welsh atmosphere, and it 
stiill has over 60,000 people who speak only the old 
Welsh, language. Most of its soil is drenched with 
legends of old heroes and of beautiful women from the 
world of dreams. It is a land remote in many ways from 
the mfin current of English history and tradition ; and 
few Will deny that this very remoteness constitutes one 
of the chief charms of the country. 

North and South Wales are divided by a chain of 
mountains stretching from the rbgged peak of Osder 
Idris near the sea to the Berwyns in the east. Stand 
upon a peak of that dividing range and you will see 
the differences in landscape: the bills of South Wales 


have rounded outlines compared with those stern peaks 
lo lie observed in the north country. The southern 
valleys are greener than those gre.y and rocky clefts 
between the northern hills. Into South Wales there are 
many gateways from England ; but there are only two 
on the north, one by the coast, and the other through 
the lovely vale of the River Dee. The old English town 
of Chester, once a Roman station, lies on the coastal 
entrance into North Wales, and both road and railway 
take us up to the Irish Sea along a coastline which has 
become a holiday resort, for the great English industrial 
towns that lie within the orbit of, Liverpool, Leeds and 
Sheffield. 

There is Rhyl at the mouth of the Ciwyd, a stream 
that flows through a broad and fertile valley that i* 
knbwn as the Garden of North Wales. Further along 
the coast, Colwyn Bay is a holiday resort noted for'ita 
gentle winter olimate ; and Ilandudnp has , the other 
advantage of a picturesque situation, with the inapdfi* 
cent cliffs of Great Onnes Bead etandiag high abov#. 
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the sea. The wide river to the west was famous for its 
pearl fisheries before the days of the Romans, and across 
it is the old walled town of Conway. These walls, built 
in the thirteenth century, still exist and are among the 
■finest examples of mediaeval fortifications in Europe. 
Conway Castle, in its time one of the most formidable 


thousands of visitors come to this district in search °f 
recreation and health in the pure mountain air ; and 
its high crags and precipices arc a rock-climber’s 
paradise. ‘ • 

Descend from Snowdon to the west, and you are 
at the Menai Straits, which separate the mainland from 
the green island of Anglesey. 



Fourteen miles long, these Straits 
vary in breadth from a few hun¬ 
dred yards lo a couple of miles, 
and Spring tides rush through 
them at a •tremendous speed. On 
the northernly, entrance is the 
little town of Bangor, an ancient 
episcopal see, wilth a cathedral 
founded in the sixth century ; it 
is a scholastic centre, with a 
college that is part of the Univer¬ 
sity of Wales. At the southernly 
end of the Stmifs is Caernarvon, 
an old town which grew tip beside 
another tbf those great mediaeval 
castles that we find in so many 
parks of Wales. But Caernarvon is 
distinctive because it is one of the 
best preserved of all these strong¬ 
holds, and beside those grey walls 
were enacted some of the most 
critical scenes of Welsh history. 

Spanning the Menai Straits is 
a bridge that carries the north 
coast railway on its way to 


A peaceful village in Merionethshire, amidst the Welsh mountains frcSro^raB- 
in Britain, was built by England’s 


great, warrior king. Edward I, 


when he was endeavouring to pre¬ 
serve the pence in the remote 
corners of his kingdom. Follow 
the Rivtetr Conway into the moun¬ 
tains and you will come to a 
winding vale of uncommon beauty, 
with the peaks around Snowdon 
towering in their splendour on the 
west. 

Snowdon sits like a patriarch 
among its own family of great 
hills. To find a mountain as high 
in Britain one must go to the 
Highlands of Scotland. Snowdon 
lias an awe-inspiring grandeur from 
whatever angle you may view it ; 
and indeed, on a clear day, you 
may see it from other peaks both 
in Scotland ami in Ireland. In 
this throng of mountains, known 
as Snowdonia, we find scenery of 
many kinds, towering cliffs, deep 
lakes, desolate passes, splendid 



valleys. In the olden days, people 


referred to the highest peak of Tremadoc Bay with the Snowdon mountains in the background, 
Snowdon as “The Tomb”: it was North Wales 


hdle, they said, that a giant was 
slain by King Arthur, who was the greatest of the fabu¬ 
lous heroes in old Welsh legend. In more recent times, 
modem industiy has invaded Arthur's mythical king¬ 
dom, and rhe g-tfit state quarries of Snowdonia bay’ 
beon prosperous for manv veora. In the days of peace, 


ways, one journeyed lo Holyhead by coach, and the old 
coach-road crossed the Menai Straits by the famous 
suspension briage built more than a century ago by 
Telford, one of the greatest^ roadmakers in British 
history. The route he chose entered Wales by tbs fat*** 
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way of the Dee valley ; and & few miles from its mouth 
is the busy town of Wrexham. There are collieries in 
the vicinity, and the smelting of iron-ore ; here, too, 
are other industries that include the manufacture of 
bricks and tiles ; and it is an important centre for 
agricultural produce. Wrexham's fifteenth century 
church is called one of the “Seven Wonders of Wales”; 
and here is the tomb of Wlihu Yale, who founded Yale 
University in the United Slates. The ancient lands of 
the Yale family am to be found about a dozen miles up 
among the hills, and are still known as Plas-vn-Yale. 

In the Dee valley we come to the tittle town ol 
Llangollen, with hills lowering upon either side. Indeed, 
every mile of that road in the shadow of the Berwyn 
Hills, and later by the peaks of t,lie Aieuigi, has a 
changing beauty that lingers tong in the memory of a 
traveller. 

Ilare is some of the loneliest country in Great 
Britain ; and ig the folds of these mountains you will 
find Welsh people whose forbears for many generations 
have been brought up on the saute farms—or who are 
following the same rural occupations, T^heso people are 


deeply religious, with a strong imagination end a apeefch 
that is rich with vivid metaphor. They are a race of 
poets who take pride in reciting their verses in public. 
They are story-tellers and singers; creatures of warm 
impulses, quick to reveal their emotions to each other 
and even to strangers. 

In these hills you will find many Welsh farmhouses 
that still retain their ancient atmosphere, with the 
kitchen fireplace and dresser decorated with a multitude 
of bright brass and china ornaments, and salted meat 
hanging from the rafters. It is a homely scene, and a 
Welshman's home is to him the centre of the universe ; 
and to his home a guest is always welcome. His good * 
manners are instinctive. Hu may be quick to anger, but 
is generous after his anger has coolepl. He is, above all, 
a strong individualist with deep self-respect.. 

It is here among (lie hills, rather than at the holi¬ 
day resorts around the coast, that you will find beating 
most strongly the true heart of Wales. Here the old 
legends are still repeated around the firesides, and the 
old traditions kept alive by people whose loots are deep 
in the antieat soil. 


CEYLON : THE, ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

Bt Dh. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI, mji., n.phil., 
University oj Ceylon 


Ckylon is a mango-shaped island of 25,481 square miles 
with the flat end at. the boltom (?>., on the south). The 
maximum distance from north to south is about. 270 
miles and from east, to west about 140 miles Lying 
within 60 miles of the southernmost point of India, the 
distance is nearly bridged by the islands of Matiar and 
Ramcswaram. The northern half of the island is an 
extensive plain. The central pnrt. is generally rocky 
and constitutes a plateau of about 4.000 square miles 
which is the home of the plantations. The highest peak 
is over 8000 feet high. 

Ceylon has a luxuriant vegetation so that it may 
rightly be compared to an emerald pendant studded on 
tihe shapphire bosom of-the mother sea. The island is 
situated on the monsoon route and as such receives 
showers of benediction both from the summer and the 
winter monsoon. Owing to its proximity to the moun¬ 
tains the south-western part of the island, however, 
attracts most of the rains and forms the wet zone. The 
northern part is a rather dry zone of insufficient rainfall. 3. 

iThe island has a population of over 6 millions, 
which is, however, not homogeneous racially. With the 
exception of the Moslems who came from Arabia and 4. 
Malaya, and the Burghers wlio are the descendants of 5. 
the Dutch invaders, the vast majority, of the island’s ®- 
population however are descendants of invaders or 
emigrants from India—an apt illustration of the in¬ 
fluence of Geography on History.' The. oldest inhabitants 


quered the northern part while the Ceylonese kings 
were obliged to push back their capital (from Amiradh- 
pum and Pollannaruwa) to Kandy, in the mountainous 
country of the south-central region. Their descendants 
are known as Ceylon Tamils and they constitute today 
the most influential minority community in the island. 
In recent, times a huge number of south Indian labour¬ 
ers have come to Ceylon who mainly work on the 
plantations. They urp known a? the Indian Tamils. The 
mixed composition of the population may be seen at a 
glance in the table below :* 


Sinhalese : 

Low Country 
Kandyan 

Tamils : 

.. 

2,596,000 

1,467,000 

Ceylon 

Indian (Estate Workers) 

Others 

697,000 

650.000 

162,000 

Muslims : 



Moors 

Malays 

Burghers : 

Europeans : 

Others : 

• • ■ ■ 

• • • • 

• • 0 0 

380,000 

18,000 

30,000 

10,000 

50,000 


Total 

6,060,000 


of the island arc the Veddahs, some of the survivors Of this 61 per cent, are Buddhists, 22 per cent 
being still extant in the forest areas. They arc believed Hindus, 10 per cent Christians and 7 per cent Muslims, 
to have migrated from India in some pre-historic epoch As in India, the population of Ceylon is mostly 
when Ceylon was still linked with India by the Adam’s rural. The common man is the small cultivator of in- 
Bridge. By far the major part of the inhabitants who ’''sufficient, means with little initiative and a limited out- 
are (known as Sinhalese came from north India about look. Politioal uncertainty, which gras a chronic feature 

500 B.C. and adopted Buddhism a couple of centuries ———-- - ---— 

later. From the eleventh century AD. hordes of south t * fi*™. died is ttt* ■» w? bon Uu f -r’ h rr 

Indian invader* tame to toe island and gradually con- Cemmution s *pn, „ 
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until 1802 (when the island became a British crown 
colony) also was responsible for the apathy and lack of 
initiative in the people. „The first half-a-century of 
British rule was devoid of any substantial material and 
moral progress owing mainly to the lack of revenue 
and the resultant deficits. In consequence roads, rait- 
ways, harbours, hospitals, schools and industries had to 
be neglected. The State then functioned only as a police 
force. 

This tragic financial situation, however, improved 
with the introduction of British,capital in 1856 with the 
help of which the Coffee industry was started. This 
.resulted in providing an annual surplus and gradually 
“Ceylon became oije of the wealthiest and most pros¬ 
perous of the crown colonies.” As a result roads and 
railways were constructed and the irrigation works, 
which had fallen into decay, were restored partially. 
Health, sanitation, education and other social services 
came to he included among the functions of the State 
from the beginning of the present century. It would 
indeed be interesting to prepare a list of natiofi-building 
activities undertaken by the government. But. before 
doing so it would be proper to enquire into the causes 
which enabled the island of deficits to lie transformed 
into an island of surpluses. This will be provided by the 
stojy of the growth of plantations in the island, specially 
coffee, tea and rubber. 

The chronic deficits in the island’s budget set the 
administrators of Ceylon to think seriously about the 
possibilities of fresher source of revenue* (after quelling 
the Kandiun revolt, of 1818). The then Governor, Sir 
Edward Barnes, found that coffee could be grown in tbo 
mountainous regions with profit only if there were suffi¬ 
cient capital to start, the plantations and roads to carry 
the coffee to the ports. For the one hp “tried to interest, 
the Europeans'* (who alone then had the capital to 
invest) in the. coffee industry and for the other he 
constructed three ta four hundred miles of roads linking 
the upeountry towns to Colombo. Improved methods 
were introduced and the industry developed rapidly. 
The result was that “by the middle fifties it. was so 
large that road transport was unable to cope with it.” 
Accordingly, the first railway project (from Colombo to 
Kandy) was undertaken by the Ceylon government and 
completed in 1875. The lines were extended to other 
parts later on. The blight of 1868-82 ruined the coffee 
estates and they had to be replaced by tea plantations. 


considerably. The’following table shows the approximate 
acreage under various crops : 

Arecanuts .. 69,000 

Cacao . .. 34.000 * 

Cardamoms .. 6,000 

Cinnamon .. 26,000* 

Citronella .. 23,000 

Coconut .. 1,238,000 

Cotton .. 2.000 

Palmyra .. 50.000 

Sugarcane .. 1,000 

•Rubber .. 657,1^5 

•Tea .. 550,571 

Tobacco .. 14,000 

Paddy .. 645 000 (Maha season 1944) 

* 409,000 (Yala season 1944) 

* 

As an island which depends for balancing her budget 
on the export of the products of her soil the statistics 
of ('ey'.on's foreign trade is of special interest : The 



The tea industry made rapid progress between 1880 and 
1887. It was, however, not till 1903 that, it reached 


fiSSKJ **> 


security and stability as a permanent industry of the 
island. Today it is the most, important and valued 
export of Ceylon, rubber and coconut, occupying the 
second and third places in order of importance. 

The eagerness to evade the danger of depending on 
a single crop was largely responsible for the introduction 
of rubber plantations in Ceylon which was encouraged 
by the rapid development of motor industry (specially 
in the TT.S.A.) whose demand for rubber could not be 
satisfied solely by the Brazilian supply. The fact, that, 
expensive machinery is not needed for mthing latex was 
equally influential in popularising rubber cultivation 
as jt enabled many (Jeylonese with small capital to in¬ 
vest in rubber gardens. In this way the dependence 
°f revenue Am one crop was avoided and the commer¬ 
cial importance of Ceylon product* (specially tea, 
rubber, coconut) adde ( d to the prosperity oi the country 


Ceylon—showing plantations and provinces 

nr.nual value of .her imparls in 1939 was Bs. 240,930,697 
ns against Rs. 414,458.245 of 1943. Trie annual values 
of her exports for the same years vvoie It.-. 308,417.749 
and Rs. 530,306,294 respectively. The island has to 
depend on foreign imports for some of the essential 
necessities of life,‘specially food-stuffs and textiles. On 
the export side coconut, tea, rubber and plumbago arc 
the chief items. She imports from India (foodstuffs and 
textiles). Britain (machinery and textiles) and Burma 
(rice). Her main customers in the export trade “re 
Britain .(tea, rubber and coconut products), li.S.A. 
(rubber and cirftijimon) and Canada (coconut products). 

* It of Intel eat tu note that “40 per tent o{ Rubber and TO 
per cent of Tee plantation* ate owned by European*. ’• ' i 
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On the basis of the figures for 1939+ the following are 
the percentages of the value of her imports end exports 
(exclusive of postal articles, ships’ stores and specie) : 



Imports 

fixports 

United Kingdom 

18-78 

49-03 

British Possessions 

46-67 

18-68 

(Ol tbi* 

Import* from India 


alc-no 

wu 47 p.o.) 


Foreign Countries 

34-65 

32-29 


(01 tUi export* to U.S.A, 
■lose m 25 p.c.) 


The total revenue of Ceylon for the year 1930-40 
was Rs. 123130,498—93 cents (as against Ijts, 200,006,747 
—39 cents of 1942-43). Of t-his revenue the income from 
taxation alone was as follows : 


1939-40 

Rs. 

Customs 691877,595—48 cents 
Excise 8.337,136—11 

Income tax 18.794.723-r91 ., 

Licences, etd. 1299201—79 „ 
Export duties under 
Medical wants 1,768.978—63 ., 
Ordinance 


1942-43 

Rs. 

77,925,046—92 cents 
13,538.499—38 „ 
59227,070—66 „ 

7*3241—84 ., 

2,159.326—04 *„ 


Total 90.077.635—92 cents 153.603,184-84 cents 


Ceylon haB several ports and the income from these 
parts form an important single source of State income, 
which is shown below : 


Port 

Income in Rs. in 1939-it 

Colombo* 

• • • • 

6,076,152-18 cents 

G-alle 

, , , , 

66.956—71 >■„ 

Trincomalee 

• • •«« 

16.702-09 „ 

Jaffna 


20.512-15 „ 

Batticaloa 

* . 

1.650-79 „ 

Other Ports 

.. 

34,407—45 „ 


Total 

6216,381—37 cents 


The total expenditure for the year 1939-40 amounted 
to Rs. 122,356249—03 c^nhs (as against Rs. 185,006,506 
—65 cents for 1942-43). A scrutiny of the expenditure 
side reveals the following scale of expenditure on 
different items on the basis of the figures for 1939 : 

Education 14 per cent, Defence 10-2 per cent, Pen¬ 
sion 10 per cent. Medical and Health Services 9 9 
per cent, Administration 8-7 per cent, Debt Charges 
7 per cent, Public Works 5-9 per cent, Courts and 
Police 6-8 per cent, Agriculture and Irrigation 3-6 
per cent and the remainder is spent on social services 
such os Co-operative Societies, Forest Preservation, 
Protection of Labour, etc. 

A few noteworthy facts emerge out of a critical 
study of the public finance of the. island. In the first place 
we find that the major part of the rwenuc. (over 75 
per cent) is derived from taxation. Secondly, a substan¬ 
tial portion of the revenue from taxation (about 60 
per cent of total taxes paid) is derived from British 
planters and businessmen (as Income-tax, Export and 
Import duties and Estate duties). Thirdly, as a result 
of investment of capital in a number of commercial 


+ U»u»Ur flfarx* (or 1939 h»T»» bean shown •* iodioiiioaa o! men 

or lean wamb>V «m.mo wJIUoao 


crops (like tea, rubber and coconut) the island is able, 
at present, to command an annual aurptus, which i* 
being utilised for social services and natiom-buiiding 
works some of which are described below : 

Education : The most remarkable fact about the 
economic policy of the island is the progressive increase 
in expenditure on Education (from 12 million" rupees in 
1931 to 34 million rupees in 1946). The State is pursuing 
a policy of free education and the most noteworthy 
feature of this policy is to be seen in the enormous in¬ 
crease in the number of vernacular schools and +he 
introduction of school-cneals to children. About 60 
per cent of the children of school-going age are receiv¬ 
ing instructions. It fis, however, regrettable that owing , 
to an over-emphasis on academic education vocational 
training has not made the progress which would have 
maximised national efficiency and as a result an in¬ 
tellectual proletariat class has cropped up. The need of 
the* hour is to divert the flow of students to technical 
schools. 

Medital Service : The Medical and Health Services 
receive commendable attention from the state in Ceylon. 
The most prevalent diseases are malaria, enteritis, 
dysentery and hook-worm. Sometimes cases of small¬ 
pox. cholera and plague are also reported. The Govern¬ 
ment. spends some 16 million rupees annually for con- 
bating these diseases. Till recently expenditure on this 
' department had been mainly “on the clinical treatment 
of disease.” Gradually (specially since the great malaria 
epidemic of 1934-35) preventive medicines are being 
used by the hfealth Department. The general health 
and sanitary conditions however still remain a formid¬ 
able problem. The authors of the Soulbury Commission 
Report, have rightly remarked that ‘ Housing conditions, 
water supplies and proper nutrition urgently demand 
attention. The death-rate remains unduly high and the 
infant mortality rate in particular is being slowly 
reduced.” But the encouraging fart about, this depart¬ 
ment in Ceylon is, that unlike in many Indian Pro¬ 
vinces, systematic work has been started and one feels 
that “things are getting along.” Anti-malaria measures 
were started in 1921. treatment against hook-worm was 
started as early as 1915 and the Government’s anti¬ 
small pox measures are so stringent that new-comers to 
Ceylon are likely to mistake it for a nuisance. “Ceylon 
has*probably the most extensive system of hospitals in 
the British Colonial Empire.” On the basis of 1939 
figures the Medical Department has 348 officers and 
24 Health officers. There are 120 hospitals (11.137 beds) 
and 761 dispensaries treating minor cases. In the medi¬ 
cal College there are 181 students. There are 96 hospitals 
and 670 dispensaries in addition in the tea and rubber 
Estates. Medical researches are carried in the Bacterio- 
' logical and Pasteur Institute. 

Labour : A large number of the labour population 
in the island is Tamil emigrants from India. It is esti¬ 
mated that in the estates, railways and other depart¬ 
ments there are some 700.000 Tamils as against 140,000 
Ceylonese labourers. As a result of a series of social 
legislations the labourers now enjoy the usual protec¬ 
tions the more important of which are stated below * 

(а) ' Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance (1934), 

(б) Ordinance dealing with tile employment W 
women, young persons*and ohildren , (1923), 1940 and 
1943)—on lines laid down by the International Draft 

o.-_. 
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(c) Ordinance prohibiting Female labour under 
ground (1837); 

(d) . Maternity benefit Ordinance (1939), 

. (e) Factory Ordinance (1942); 

(/) General Wages Board Ordinance (1941 amended 
in 1043). , 

Estate labour enjoys even greater safeguards—in¬ 
cluding a minimum wage-rate, an eight-hour working 
day, free housing, medical service and free education for 
ohildren. Old age pensions and maternity benefits are 
paid by some estates though not required to do so by 
law. 

* The Trade Union movement has come to stay and 
are responsible f<y bringing about improvements in 
labour conditions. In 1940 there were 67 unions. The 
law (Trade Union Ordinance of 1935) requires that all 
Trade Unions must be registered. 

Irrigation, and Agriculture : The Sou 1 bury Report 
rightly observed that the problem of agr.'eult n re in 
Ceylon in the problem oj irrigation. In ancient times 
the kings in Ceylon constructed and maintain *1 huge 
reservoirs and tank.-? (‘some of them covering thousands 
of acies”) out of which water was distributed through 
canals for irrigation purposes. In course of tune the old 
irrigation system was destroyed and thr magnitude of 
the work ruled out of court, any possibility of success 
through private tfforts. The British Government si art < d 
taking interest in such works us soon as revenue-condi-- 
tions improved and in 1856 restoration of old tanks was 
started. The Irrigation Depart mem was established in 
1906. By 1931 some 18J million rup'ck were spent by 
government ou major eonstniction works and at present 
some 510.426 acres of land under rice is irrigated. As a 
result of all this a vast tract of irrigated land has 
become available for agricultural purposes. The present 
policy of the Government is to induce peasants from 
the over-crowded wet (southern) zone to come to live 
and colonise the irrigated land in the dry (northern) 
zone. With this end in view the Department of Agri¬ 
cult up.- lias formulated’an extensive scheme of eolonisa- 
tum and land development. Experimental stations and 
demonstration farms have been established. The Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of Agriculture recently approved the 
proposal of spending 3 million rupees in next year's 
budget for the purpose of giving assistance to farmers 
settling down in the “colonies” established by • the 
Ministry of Agriculture. According to the latest avail¬ 
able repoit, {Ceylon Daily News, May 10 1946). the fol¬ 
lowing facilities are proposed to be given to the 
colonists : 

i. A paddy farm of about 5 acres (to each colonist), 

U. A high land allotment of about 3 acres (to each 


colonist). This is for the purpose of encourag- 
• ing mixed farming (rice and fruits), with a view 
to remove the dependance of cultivators on rice 
crop only, ' • 

lit. A h&use of standard pattern (to each colonist), 
iv. Each colonisation area is «to be provided with 
medical and educational facilities, community 
centres and other social amenities essential for 
planned development. 

Already 100 allotments under the Minipe Ela 
Scheme and 100 allotments under the Kaagama Exten¬ 
sion Scheme have been made. Five thousand acres ol 
irrigable land under the Parakrama 1 Samudra Scheme 
has been deiflt with so far and the remainder (about 
15,000 acres) is to. be dealt with in the next financial 
year. 

In conclusion we surmise that the main economic 
problems of Ceylon are two : (1) The dependance. oj 
the island for foodxbuffs on foreign cewuries. This is 
neither desirable nor inevitable. The Ministry in choos¬ 
ing to follow a vigorous policy with regard to agricul¬ 
tural development (with a view to secure self-sufficiency 
in .food-supply) has chosen the wisest course. It is hoped 
that ere long Ceylon will attain complete self- 
sufficiency in this respect. 

(2) The lack of Industries and the consequential 
deperfdance solely on Plantation economy. In this con¬ 
nection the dependance of the island ou outside supply 
of textiles is specially noteworthy. To what extent it 
will be possible to start textile industry in Ceylon is a 
question to be decided by expert opinion but’ the 
present position of a supplier of raw materials must 
come to an mnd and indigenous industries must be 
started before there ean he any possibility of raising 
the stSndatd of living of the common man. In this con¬ 
nection the prospect of manufacturing rubber goods 
appears to be promising and therefore worth giving a 
trial or a.t least a consideration. To encourage optimum 
industrialisition benefits, technical and vocational edu¬ 
cation should also be encouraged. 

It is an unsatisfactory state of affairs that of the 
total taxes some 60 per cent are paid bv a handful of 
Europeans. This c.in be changed only by progressive 
transference of control of industry to Ceylonese 'hands, 
•which is possible onlv when Ceylon produces her own 
captains of industry. Foreign capital may be berrrowed 
if capital is lacking but not foreign initiative without 
detriment to the economic, welfare and growth oi 
po'it'cal consciousness of the people :* 

* Ktuhtn of nyrmluction unil traiwlatln 'served by tbe author. 

K. I>. M. 


HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON 

Bv NETTIE PALMER. Australia 


Hpnry Handel Richardson, the great womnn novelist 
who has just died at her home in Sussex, was Australian 
bom, and as an Australian «he lived and worked to her 
last days. It is true fhat, she was.absent from her countr> 
since the /age of seventeen—exfept for one visit with 
A special literary object—but it is more important that 
in character and interests she never wholly left it. In 


recent years, her books have been out of print', tempora¬ 
rily ; but the ending of the war has promised a revival 
of them : revivals in English, American and Australian 
editions. We can talk yf them now as if they were safely 
homing to our shelves. 

Henry Handel Richardsbn early became an accom¬ 
plished European in her mind and her writing. 
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first book, Maurice Quest, (1906) was built, as she once 
said, ‘on European lines.’ It showed none of a begihner’s 
hesitations, and has never ceased to be recognised both 
by the public and • by' other writers of international 
repute pits name occurs as a landmark i& books oi 
literary experiences. In it she found her way straight to 
the core of artistic realities in Europe as well as to her 
bake theme, that of human relations. Tlius from the 
beginning Henry Handel Richardson was established as 
a major novelist in the eyes of the small world that 
takes notice of such valuations, and Maurice Quest was 
republished quietly from time to time. 

It is important to record this now, when people are 
apt to remember only that in 1929 her completed master¬ 
piece, The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, ' gave her a 
sudden wider fame. If she had never written anything 
after Maurice Guest, she would still have li\cd as a 
novelist—but not, you will say, as un Australian novel¬ 
ist. Maurice Gtyisl, indeed, was embedded in the lifts 
of Leipzig music students in the nineties, aware of 
cosmopolitan art and its seriousness ; how different' from 
the liii of any now country ! Yet, bow js it that the 
heroine, the enigmatic, temperamental, difficult Louise 
Dufruyer, is a young woman from Australia ? Wnsh't 
it that Henry Handel Richardson, herself an exile from 
a very new country, felt that a girl from Australia would 
be the most completely exotic type she could name m 
a European environment ? 1 suggest that it was her 
instinct also in some way to mark her books, that be¬ 
longed to the world, with the sign of the country of 
their .true origin. This she did with each of her few 
novels in turn, subtly, as in Maurice Guest, in others 
quite plainly, until she came to her lust The Young 
Cosima, of 1039. In this case it would.have been im¬ 
possible, her subject being a group of historic German 
musical personalities ; besides, if the question were 
then to be raised, she had already been known, time 
and again, as the Australian novelist : Australia’s most 
distinguished literary representative abroad. 

The book that very soon followed Maurice Guest, 
The Getting of Wisdom, was ‘marked’ plainly enough 
by being set in a Melbourne school—and one described 
with almost autobiographical intimacy. I have « f ten 
Wondered how it was' that the critics who accepted the 
author of Maurice Guest u‘s a'man were not, more openly 
surprised that, this girls* school story cou’d also be 
produced by him. But perhaps in those years—it 
appeared in 1910—there was a familiarity with George 
Moore’s novels set. inside women's institutions, and that 
kind of tour de force was accepted from the psycho¬ 
logist Mr. H. H. Richardson had already .-hown himself 
to be. 

After The Getting of Wisdom there was a break o! 
seven years, and the next novel appeared in the middle 
of the war, in 1917. The first volume of what was to be 
her trilogy had a heavy title, suggesting sequels : The 
Chronicle oj the Fortunes of Richard Mahony, with a 
sub-heading Australia Felix. In American editions much 
later, this volume, if not the throe volumes together, 
bore the name Australia Felix. This title kept, the 
author's bint of irony that runs through Richard 
Mahony’s ‘fortunes,’ as in The Way Home (for a man 
by nature homeless on the earth) and finally Ultima 
Thule, in which Richard sends his soul through the 

invisible. - ” * . 

k Here it is curious, looking back, to notice that the 
first volume of Richard Mdhony, concerned though B 
was with nothing but Australia, did not in itself mark 


its author as Australian for those who had not ttts clue 
already. Readers were confronted with its brilliant *»■ 
construction of Early Ballarat and Melbourne by some 
novelist, called Richardson, and with bis group °f 
characters centring in Mahony, restless, complex, 
exasperating and credible. The author, giving sueh a full, 
objective presentation of Richard’s outlook on the 
Australian scene, seemed to accept Richard’s values. To 
Richard, as a storekeeper doctor on Ballarat in ’M, 
conservative and self-centred in temperament, law- 
abiding in habit, the famous Eureka Stockade is only 
an annoyance on the horizon : so are most of. the 
interests of men on the diggings. The volume ends with 
Richard’s departure ffom Australia, it seems for good. 
He has shaken off the dust of it—how he detested 
‘colonial’ dust 1—and set sail for England, which he, 
though Irish-born, regards as his spiritual and appro¬ 
priate Imme. Is it to be wondered if readers took Mr. 
H. H. Richardson for an English novelist, remarkably 
well-read in Australian social history, who after onR 
volumlc brought back his hero to England for closer 
observation ? 

Again it was seven years before a volume appeared : 
The Way Home, the second in the trilogy. Though the 
title was, purposely, enigmatic, the author’s personal 
knowledge of Mahony's Australian background now 
stood revealed. It is true that for half the book the 
scene is in England, where we are shown the attempts 
of Mahony to set up a practice, and his amazement to 
find himself rejected as a colonial—after all his resis¬ 
tance to the colonial environment! But henceforth 
Mabony’s life is to he Australian. It was to Australia 
that he found his 'way home’; and .his ’Ultima Thule ’— 
this being first the facetiously learned name he gave 
to the expensive house he built himself in an outer 
suburb, afterwards the title of the last volume in the 
trilogy, in which Mahony was to journey to the Ultima 
Thule of mental and spiritual agony. This inner agony 
is inseparable from external detail, remorselessly pre¬ 
sented, pressing like fierce suntiglrt on a.head that can¬ 
not tolerate it. 

Henry Handel Richardson, then, describing Mahony, 
describes Australia also through his eyes. This was what 
some readers could not understand. Carried on the wave 
of enthusiasm for her work that, aiose when Ultima 
Thutf at last appeared (1929). they abandoned them¬ 
selves to a book more tragic than any they had read 
before, but then! resenting their own surrender, pro¬ 
tested sometimes timidly, even to the point, of sug¬ 
gesting that the t>ook was a bad advertisement for 
Australia. As if the arrival of a masterpiece could lower 
a country’s reputation 1 ‘But Australia is not like that!’ 
said these readers. ‘Mahony had no eyes for its beauty 
.of landscape or for the warmth and character of our 
people I’ 

Exactly : but you could only understand Richard 
Mahony by seeing how life appeared to him. Moreover, 
Richard was an extreme instance of a type : the un¬ 
happy new settler who saw no colour or beauty in the 
strange new sky or earth. ‘Only those born of the soil,’ 
says Henry Handel Richardson, ‘only those can love the 
soil.’ She counted herself among the later generations 
who hrm> drunk in with their mothers’ milk a love of 
sunlight and space. ‘In the trilogy,’ she said, *1 speak 
entirely for the generation of whom the books are 
written. All the old fetlers term , the landscape 
coldbrlesa, the Bush silent. And for the time being 
their standpoint had to be mine;’ 
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‘for the time being’ had meant nearly twenty years, 
fturing which the chronicler of Mahony worked to 
express truth, ‘as it was given’. All that time, she had 
kept clearly in mind Mahoafr’s inevitable end. In facing 
• it, she faced more than the story of Mahony himself 
and end ed by creating one of the symbolic figures t in 
world literature. 

After 1929, when so many had read hoi trilogy, 
often backwards, beginning with Ultima Thule ami then 
feeling out for the predecessors that made its lui-c, all 
her books were published again, in Kugland and 
America. Some wore translated, especially into jjcaiulina. 
viun languages. 


A book of her collected short stories and sketches 
next.appeared, The End of Childhood, the long name- 
story connected with Mahony, while several of the 
sketches of young girls in Australia, stemmed from The 
Getting of &isdam. Her chief -books were again brought 
out in large American editions for Readers’ Clubs and 
Unions, and these called for new prefaces. Notable is 
one by Sinclair Lewis to an edition of Mahony as 
recent, as 1941. Emphatically he asserts his belief that 
this author was before her linn- -and that the time to 
begin reading Henry Handel RuliauEon is now. The 
time will always bo now. Australia is fortunate to have 

e in fuluie. 


THE FAIRY 

Br RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Said Kusmi, “You tell a lot of made-up stories. Tell 
me a true story, won’t you ? ’ • 

“There are two sorts of stuff in the world.’’ I said. 
"One is the True, and one is the Super-true. My busi-. 
ness is with the Super-liuo.” 

“Dada-Masliai. every one says that they can’t 
understand what, you say.’’ • 

“That’s true,” I said, “but when they don’t under¬ 
stand it’s their own fault.” 

“What do you mean by Super-tiue ? Do tell me.’’ 

“Well, this for example. Everyone knows that you 
an- Kusmi. That’s quite tnu. It can be proved a 
thousand times over. But 1 have discovered that you’re 
a fairy from fairyland. And that is Super-true.” 

Kusmi was pleased. “Very good. How did you find 
out ?” 

Said I, “The other day you had an examination, 
and you were sitting on your bed learning your 
geography by heart; at last your head dropped on the 
pillow and you foil asleep. It was full moon night. 
Through the window the moonlight fell full on your 
face and on your sky-blue sari. Then I saw <|uite 
clearly that it was a messenger from the king of fairy¬ 
land come for news of their runaway fairy, lie came 
close to my window, his white scarf fluttered into the 
middle of the room. The messenger looked you up 
and down, but he didn’t know whether you were their 
truant faiiy or not. lie thought perhaps you woie a 
fairy of this world, and that if would bo no easy job 
for them to carry you off from the lap of earth. It * 
would be too weighty for them, in fact. Gradually the 
moon rose higher, darkness fell inside the room, ami 
the messenger, shaking his head, vanished into the 
shadow of the mhu tree. That day I found out that you 
are a fairy from fairyland who have go) yourself held 
captive by the weight of this world.” 

m “But Dada-Mashai,” said Kusmi, “licw did I come 
from fairyland?” 


“One day, there in the Parijal forests you were 
flying up and down on the bark of a buiterfly. Suddenly 
your wye felt on a ferry-boat lying by ihr landing-steps 
of the horizon. Il was made of white clouds, it was 
rocking m tin- wind. On ihe <pur of the moment you 
got into ihnt. boat. Away ii floated, and c-amc to rest 
at the landing-steps of the earth, and your mother picked 
you up.” 

Kusmi was delighted, and clapped her hands. 
'‘Dada-Mashai." she said, “is il really turn ?’’ 

‘True " 1 said. “Who says it's true ? Do 1 rare 
about, what's tiue ? It’s Super-true.” 

Kusmi said, “Well then, shall i be able to go back 
lo fairyland?” 

"Perhaps von may.” said I "if iLc> wind- of fairy¬ 
land till the sails of your dreams." 

‘Then if they do, which ivUy mu-d 1 go ? Which 
road ? Is il a very long way ? ’ 

“It’s very near,” I said. 

“How near ?" 

"As near as you are to flic. You won't even have 
to leave that bed. Just see. the next time the moonlight 
comes into the room, you look outside, and you’ll have 
no moie doubt about it. You'll see that cloud ferry-boat 
coming down the river of the moonlight. Bill you’ve 
become an earth fairy now, so that boat won't do for 
vou. Now you'll have to Wvo your body behind whpn 
you go wandering and have only your mind for your 
companion. Your Tnu*' will slay behind here on earth 
but your Supor-lnic will be off and away, and none of 
us will be able |o eatcli up with il ” 

Ivusmi said, “All right then, when full moon night 
comes I’ll be watching the sky. Will you take my hand 
and go with me, Dada-Ma hai ?" 

“I can ehow'you the way sitting here,’’ I replied. 
“That's in my power, because I’m a dealer in the 
Super-true." 

—The Visvai-Bharali Quarterly 
Translated from Galpa-Salpa by Marjorie Sykes. 



CONTRIBUTION OF BENGAL TO SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


Bt Prof. J. B. CHOWDHURI, 
Sanskrit Poetry 

Bmnoal poets headed by Satanananda, Gaucht-Abhinanda, 
Sandhyakara Nandir, Jayadeva, Govardhan, Dhoyi, 
Sridharadosa, Rupa Gosvamin and Kavi Karuapura 
hare contributed substantially to all branches of Sanskrit 
poetry, viz., Mahakavyas, Kavyaa, Khandakavyas, Duta- 
kavyas and Subhasilas. The contribution of Bengal to 
Lyrical Literature and anthology is superb in every res¬ 
pect. Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, Govardhana’s Aryasapia- 
Dali, Dhoyi’s Puvanadula, Vishnu data's Manodula, 
Krishnanatha’s PadumkadtUa, Rupa-Gosvumi's Hamm- 
dula and Uddhvaduta are some of the best lyrical gems 
in Sanskrit. As a matter of fact, the GiUigoidnda in 
simply unparallelled in the whole range of Sanskrit 
lyrical literature. Bengal has again contributed to the 
anthologies! literature the best work namely, viz., the 
Sadfiiktikamamrku of Sridharadasa. -Rupa-Gosvamm’s 
Padyavah and Jagannath Misra’s Subhaturariga, too, are 
excellent works. 

, Sanskrit Dramatical Literature 
Bhattanarayana, author of the Venisamhara • Rupa- 
gosmmin, author of the Vidagdkar-Madhava and Lalita- 
Madhava ; Ramananda Ray, author of Jagannatha- 
vallabha-watak ; Jagadisvara Tarkalamkara Bhatta- 
charya, author of the Hasyamava, etc., are very power¬ 
ful writers. The contribution of Bengal to Sanskrit 
Dramatical Literature is by no means small. Rtipa- 
gosvamin introduced info literature Bhakti or Devotion 
as a sentiment and consequently there was a thorough 
change in general outlook of scholars towards all works 
of the Bhakti school. 

Sanskrit Pmose-Poetry Literatitre 
Whereas Bengal has contributed little to Sanskrit 
Prose Literature, Mediaeval Bengal made solid contri¬ 
butions to Sanskrit Prose-Poetry Literature, viz., the 
CShampu and Virud literature. The Gopala-rhampu ot 
Jiva Gosvamin is not pnly the most voluminous of all 
Sanskrit Champus but decidedly one of the best contri¬ 
butions to the Bhakti school of Indian philosophy and 
thought. In subject-matter as well as form, our Bengal 
Viruds are quite different from the stereotyped Viruds 
described in the rhetorical literature. 

Regarding the rhetorical and metrical literature, 
Bengal made some of the best contributions, viz., the 
Bhabti-irammrita-Sindhn, Ujjv(da-milamani and Nataka- 
ekandrika of Rupa-Gosvamin, the Alamkara-Kaustubha 
of Kftvikarnapura, etc. The Chhandomanjan of Gangadas 
is the best metrical work in Sanskrit. 

Special mention must lx; made regarding our contri¬ 
bution to Sanskrit Biographical Literature. Headed by 
Murari Gupta and Kavikarnapura’s Chailanya-Charita »' 
mrila, this literature is really very rich, in quality as 
well as quantity. Regarding our Kavya commentaries, 
Bharata Mallika is certainly the best. He excels Malli- 
nath in his own way ; but it is only^ unfortunate that 
none of his commentaries except that on the Bhattikavya 
has as yet bden published. 

Sanskrit Grammar 

The only Sanskrit Grammar for grammarians, and 
aot for beginners, Is the PrayogtPratnamala of Puru- 
sott&ma and this work was composed t>y a Bengali 
soholar at Cooch Behar. It is absolutely undeniable, on 
the evidence of the MSS. (materials in particular, that 
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Bengal made the most substantia] contributions to 
Sanskrit grammatical literature. Bengal is solely res¬ 
ponsible for the gradual development of the Kal&pa 
school, and she may really be very proud of her contri¬ 
bution to the gradual development of the Mugdhabodhi 
school aa well. Out of the fourteen important commen¬ 
taries of the Mugdhabodha, thirteen were contributed 
by Bengal alone. The Rmttmli Yritli by Kayaatha 
Jumara Nsmdin on the Samkaliiptusara Vyakainna and , 
thio Nyasa commentary of Jinendrabuddhi on the 
Kashika Yritti of Vtununa and Jayaditya exhibit the 
real brain-power of Bengali scholars. 

Smrjti 

Our earliest Smarta is Gautama the Sutrakara. 
Navya-snmti flourished in our part of the country. Our 
Smarta.* headed by Brihasputi. Halayudha, Jimuta- 
vahana, Sulapani, Raghunondana, Govindananda, etc., 
are the host mediaeval India ever produced. Regarding 
the Prachin® Smriti, Kulluka Bhatta of Bengal is re¬ 
garded to be the best commentator on the Manava- 
dharma-Sastra. Bengal may boast of more than 600 
Smartas who have contributed substantially to Smriti 
Literature. 

PuKANA AND JyOTISA 

’ In these, two branches as well, we have contributed 
not a little. Raghavanandu ChakrabaHi, Rajnarayan 
Vidyabhusana, Gauda Bhattacharya, Chi van jiva Bhatta- 
charya and man^ others of Bengal are regarded as lead¬ 
ing Jyotishins. 

Indian Philosophy 

Regarding Indian philosophy, it may be stated at 
the very outset that Nuvya Nyaya is the special forte 
of Bengal. Besides this, Bengal contributed most 
substantially to Ultaiaminmm.sa. Purvamimamsa, Sain- 
kh.va and Vaisosika as well. Sriilhara, Blvavadeva Bhatta 
and Madhusudan Sarasvuli of Bengal- to mention only 
a few—are rightly acclaimed as some of the most out¬ 
standing figures in the whole range of Indian philosophy. 

Ayurveda 

Bengal has not produced Chat-aka and Susruta but 
their best commentators flourished in Bengal. Madhav®. 
kara, Vijaya Rakshita, Srikantha Datta, Bhattara Hari- 
chandra, Cbakrapanidatta, etc., are the greatest, autho¬ 
rities on our Ayurvedic Science and they all flourished 
in Bengal. The importance of Chakradatta, Vangasena 
and Madhava-Nidana can hardly be overrated. 

Sutrakara Palakapya, the greatest authority on 
Hasty-ayurvoda, flourished in Bengal. 

Regarding musical science, the Ragamcda and the 
Sanskrit commentary of the Bengali work Padamrita- 
samudrn may be acclaimed as important contributions 
of Bengal to this subject. 

It is now high time to make a thorough and 
systematic investigation into the contributions of Bengal 
to Sanskrit literature. Right-thinking Bengalees must 
realise that they have not only been pioneers in many 
branches of Sanskrit learning but also contributed mqst 
substantially to a number of them and not a little to 
almost all the branches. Educational authorities of 
Bengal today must, therefore!, devise ways and meftbs 
for the continuation off the same tradition iq our part 
of 4be country. 



AMERICA DELIVERS THE GOODS 

Br PROBODH CHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAYA 


Insular* America stepped out before the world during 
the clash of arms and became possibly amazed at. its 
dormant resources. She was the Allies' hope in the wjn - 
and she has now much material reason for hope m the 
future. America's prodigious production landed fiist at 
the North African deserts had changed the course of 
the war and a recent ‘Atlantic’ report of the Middle 
East says, the call of the desert has become strong 
within them (a new generation of pioneers heading not 
towards west but east), American business hits sud¬ 
denly become acutely conscious of* the Midfile East. It 
is the call of the insert in which have been discovered 
fabulous deposits of oil. It is the romance of a market 
left, intact in the war-ravaged world. Arab countries are 
hungry for American goods. The prolific and tantalising 
shipments of these goods for use of the American 
personnel have shown what amenities people should 
have. Tractors, agricultural machinery and feitilizers 
are naturally in heavy demand in an area thifl live,- by 
agriculture. The climate claims refrigeration and air- 
conditioning. The Egyptian air-lines want planes, and 
Palestinian industry is desperately in need of machinery. 
Private automobiles which lia\o undergone normal 
usage—there has been no rationing of petrol—are m 
demand for replacement. To name a few lesser item*, 
radios, household electrical appliances, office equipment, 
paint, fountain pens, lighters, lipsticks and insecticides 
are the things the Middle East is looking for early 
delivery from America. This is a mndiJm lisl gi\cn by 
t tie Atlantic Obsewer. 

Britain has not been able to promise early attention 
to these demands of an uncertain market, Britain has 
known the oil dividends but Arab countries have had 
icry few demands for the general necessities of life. 
They lived a different life in the debits. Bill the army 
camps have infiltrated new ideas. 

While the beginning of this year found the t*.S 
Committee for Economic Development proudly esti¬ 
mating that. 52.000,000 Americans have been back to 
civilian jobs with only 2000,000 unemployed and that 
reconversion is 90 per cent complete in many parts of 
the country, the Leader of the British House of Com¬ 
mons, Herbert Morrison was possibly bewildered and 
declared : • 

“We have not properly got, used to (place) and 
often nave to think twice when an automobile in 
low gear makes a noise like a siren . . We still 

can’t affoid to light show windows at night or allow 
electricity to be used for advertising signs." 

But American enthusiasm has its brakes. There are 
the sterling bloc restrictions but this barrier cannot but 
Irurt for a short term. The long-term impediment is the 
low economic level of the countries. The people are 
unable to earn sufficient dollar exchange for the goods 
they want to purchase. Iran and Saudi Arabia are only 
free from exchange controls. Syria and Lebanon are 
under French dollar pool. Palestine, Trans-Jordan are 
British' mandates and Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and Iraq have sterling backing in international trans¬ 
actions. Tho Middle East market, has always accounted 
for only a small proportion of Britain’s export trade, 
because it was not ifi a position to pay for all that it 
should need. And when the Stirling restrictions will 
ha abolished it is estimated that the Middle Eastern 


countries will be actually left witli less dollar exchange 
than they afre at. present receiving from London. 
Granting of credit facilities will be no solution. The 
exporter will, of course, get paid but out of the pocket, 
of the American tax-payer. > There is no * immediate 
possibility of increasing imports to United States 
to balance the United States exports. The present ratio 
is 1:3. Even then, Wesliughouse, the electrical manu¬ 
facturer, has created an import department and other 
concerns are opening offices to explore .what items could 
be marketed more extensively m America. In order to 
balance the fatio. the dollar must be earned by the 
people and the only conrse is to employ the natives 
of th*e soil in industries and projects to be financed by 
U.S. businessmen. 

American oil # holdings in the Middle East arc 
virtually in the * development stage. In Iraq, the 
Amcrnfans have substantial interests in the oil-fields 
and the oil concession in Bahrein is all American, and 
Anynco (American Arabian Oil Company) »wns the 
sole right to exploit the enormous oil resources of 
Saudi Arabia. Americans will set up refineries in Tripoli. 
Local lahout and materials will be used for construction 
work* Itnd then the wages will also aid the purchasing 
• power of the people. 

Then there are the America-owned international air 
lines. Lines will pass through the Middle East. The UB. 
Air Transport Command in fulfilment of wartime 
duties has finished primary work for opening up the 
Middle East to commercial aviation. The travel lines 
will be. another poteulial source of dollar exchange for 
the area in the form of expenditures on construction 
work, wages to local labour and a new avenue, namely, 
expanded tourist trade. The Egyptian air line, the Misr 
Airways Coiponiiion is likely to secure the monopoly 
right to pick up and land intermediate traffic—passen¬ 
gers from Cairo to Jei usal f, rn. for example, but the 
overwhelming air superiority of U.S. will give her 
a son of monopolv for traffic in the sky. 

American Bank* instead of going vm British Banks 
to handle their Middle East business, arc opening their 
own agencies. Idle American capital will be soon in¬ 
vested in sound indigenous concerns which will buy 
equipment in America and may serve as a channel lor 
import of raw or half-processed materials. This lesaon 
they appear to have learnt from the British merchants. 

And this is the Middle East business and the back- 
giound of the wire-pullings in the political doldium m 
that area. Syria and Lebanon have now long U.S, 
qnvov plenipotentiaries and other apparently diplo¬ 
matic relations established meanwhile have not yet 
become news. Potsdam decided to make German 
foreign properties available for reparations and at, the 
same time to ensure that such concealed interest* a* the 
I. G. Farhonundustk'o cannot later serve a* a source of 
now aggression. But. the authority ot Russell Nixon, acting 
U.S. member of the German external property Com¬ 
mission. the U.S. State department, had tried to ex¬ 
clude the Russian from search and seizure in South-East 
Europe, the area specified to her, to exempt all Western 
Hemisphere including Argentine from the plan to seise 
German assets, to be lukewarm in it* demand* against 
neutrals, notably Spain. Four •years of effort# to 
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(reman interests in Latin America have met with beat tion are estimated at $5 billion. U.S. State Depart- 
resulls in two countries, Brazil and 'Mexico, aipl worst meat saya they amount to 91} billion, America expands 
hi Argentine. ’Legal - grounds have stood in support of in the Middle East and hopes to get a good slice out 
the Slate Department’s slow movement. From Sweden of tire German resources still thriving for* recovery 
has come demands for "satisfactory legal^claims.' 1 These from the shock of the war and giving full employment 
German assets with greet, potential energy for produc- to the people. 

CHANHU-DARO EXCAVATIONS, 1935-36 

Bv G. F. LAKHAKI. l m. (Bom.), Dir., in Ed., rh*. tEdiu.) 


The excavation.-, made at Mohenjo-Daro in Stud, twenty 
years ago, had icvolutiomsed the ancient lustbry ot 
India. We came 10 know for the first time that prior 
to the coming hi of tlie Aryans after 2000 B.(.\, India 
was not inhabited by wild people, 4ml. there flourished 
au advanced ci\ l'lzutmn on the'bank- of I lie Indus, 
which has come in be* known as I tidily Vulley Civiliza¬ 
tion or Harappa Culture. But the intervening period 
of nearly 1000 years m the Indian history, (C.2JW0 to 
1500 B.O.) between the Indus Valley civilization and 
the coming in of the Aryans, has up till lecently re¬ 
mained a mystery. No doubt the a it h a eo logic's spade 
can throw a great light on this period, but unfortunately 
further excavations have not been undertaken on :l 
large scale. 

During 1935-36. however. Dr. Ernest Mackey, an 
eminent American archaeologist, already known to the 
Indian public as author of Thr lmini t ('n'Uizalion. with 
the perm lesion of the Government of India, carried out 
some excavations at Clianhu-Daro in Sind, cm tiehalt 
of the American school of Indie and Iranian studies 
and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Dr. Mackey’s 
expedition was the first American archaeological ex¬ 
pedition to India. The results of his work are embodied 
in the book whirli bears the same name which has been 
given to this article. 

The Site 

Chatilm-Daro wbieh has not been fully excavated 
mi far, lies a little o\ pi" half a mile south of the modern 
village of Jamal Kirio near the town of Snkrand in 
Nawabslmh District. The mounds are three in number 
and cover an area of 9 acres though I heir extent J“ 
considerably greater beneath the alluvium. They lie on 
the east bank of the Indus which flows at a distance of 
12 miles now. although there is an ancient river-bed only 
3 miles away. Mohenjo-Daro is situated on the west 
bank of the river and is 80 miles to the north-west ot 
Cimulni-Daro. Thus 5000 years ago. both sides of the 
river harboured a civilization which has slirf-ed tin; 
imagination of people all over the world. 

The Jiianc.ar and Jhits.h: Cn.n nns 

The largest and Ihc loftiest, ntortnd at Chanhu-Daro 
has been excavated up to 17 feet and altogether four 
omips lions have been unearthed. The uppermost, 
stratum revealed hand-made pottery, made by some 
primitive wandering Gypsy community at an uncertain 
date. It was similar to the one found by Mr. Majumdar 
at Jhangar (43 miles, north-west of« Chanhu-Daro) 
before. The second' stratum revealed what has come to 
jbm called “Jhukar Culture,” after the village bf Jhukar 


near the town of Larkanu in Hind where pottery similar 
to one found ai this level at Olianhu, was first dis¬ 
covered. The third and the fourth occupations were 
similar to the Harappa Culture. In order to test what 
might be revealed at a still lower level, a large pit was 
dug in the side of the mound that lead partly been 
cleared.*till water level had been reached. In addition 
to the four occupations already referred to, three more 
occupations were revealed and according to Dr. Muekey 
"it appears not unlikely that the lowest will prove on 
further examination to antedate thr earliest occupations 
reached at Mohenjo-Daro.’ ]t was also found thai d 
was due to the floods that the towns had been deserted. 

The people responsible for the Jhangar and Jhukar 
cultures were alien to those of the Harappa culture and 
to one another The discovery of the I'oiinei two cultures 
has been hailed as "a first step town ids bridging the 
gap (C2500-1500 B.O.) in the history of India before 
the coining of the Aryans." 

Jhukar (Yi.ti'iik 

The people of the Jhukar culture arrived soon after 
the site was deserted by those of the Harappa Culture 
and they in turn had to leave the town as it was 
threatened by the river. It appears that these people 
entered India through noith-west and wares similar to 
theirs have been found in Baluchistan. Among the 
tilings found are pottery, steel amulets and other 
handicrafts. As regards their houses, they were built ot 
burnt brick* or matting. 

Hvitverv C’ri.-miE 

It appears that during the Harappa period, Chanhu- 
Daro was a great bead-manufacUiring centre. A large 
number of them m all stages of manufacture, and vary¬ 
ing from the agate and rarneliau nodule-; 1o completed 
beads are to be found there. Some of the beads found 
are exceedingly small ; some of them when kept, end 
to end run 40 to an inch. Their holes are so tiny that 
they could only have been threaded on a hair. It is a 
marvel how these beads were made. 

Other articles found in abundance are toys, ejg., 
fairly decorated pottery rattles, whistles shaped like 
hens, model carts of pottery of various shapes with 
humped oxen that drew them, etc. Two charming carts 
discovered are not very different from those used in 
India today. Like beads the carte are so common <bat 
it appeal's that thp city not only satisfied the needs of 
Mohenjo-Daro and the area round about but used Wjtem 
for export also. 

Ohanhu-Daro was favourably situated' for. trade 
Both by sea and land. It lay close to the once important 
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trade-route aero** the Khirthar Bang? only 37 miles 
a way from the mound, very near to the modem town 
of iiehwan, to Balurhiatan and it, js quite reasonable to 
assume that the products went that way. The discovery 
of bends similar to those found in Chanhu-Daro. in Ur. 
Kish and other Sumerian towns, but in very small 
numbers, also suggests that they were exported there 
from the Indus Valley. 

Other interesting articles found in plenty were 
copper and bronze objects, c.g. t utensils, adzes, ate', 
knives, chisels, daggers, hair-pins, razors and some 
female figurines. Quite a large number of weights wlmii 
ha A been locally made, have been found. They hate I ho 
•same ratios us the weights at Molidijo-D.ini and 
Harappa. • 

The salutation of tin town vi< a. good ,t~ .d 
Molienjo-Daro. Houses which were -'ronglv built had a 
well-planned sys'em of latrines, bath-rooms and 
drains made out of pottery drain pipes. At the second 
Harappa level from the top a "limmnam'' nr bath with 
a hypoeuuM. beneath and a row of lire uperyiigs has 
been discov crcd. 


Tift* absence of war-like weapons or any forti¬ 
fication* shows that like the people of Mohr.njo-Daro, 
the people lived in peace with pne another and with 
their neighboyrs. Their chief enemy’then, as now with 
the Sindhis, was the changing river which turned out 
people from their hearths and bombs sevetal times and 
ultimatety from the cite itself. . 

The people of C'hanhu-Dftio were nut so well-off a** 
at Moheujo-Dnro ; they had also less of leisure. Whilst 
at Moheujo-Dnro. a large number of gamesinen and 
<lieo have been discovered their number is very small 
at, Chanhu-Daro. 

The discovery of a number of Kohl-jars containing 
paint for the eve* throws- ,*onn sidelight on the customs 
of these people. Kqhl w.i*- possibly used bv both srxe= 
for i(,s medicinal and otlm qualities There were also 
little pot.terv toilet stands with four short leg** for 
feminine u*o. Among the other art ides of toilet found 
was “a small stick o f rouge with one cud levelled by 
much use.” An Indian maiden. 5CHX) years ago, wa« not 
after all ail altogether differenj eieature from her 
countetpart in tiie Indus Valiev today, 

O - 
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(.imtAKH.N atii. the legendary Yogi-Sumi*ot the Punjab, 
whom ttiidttmn ha- descnbtd ,.s the saviour ot 
Piiran Hhagat. h.»s only recently been rescued fiom 
medieval obscurity by Instorjcal and religious is-seaieh. 
Hio persona lily- t' still wrapped up in a shroud of 
medieval m.vMeiy. and it has. so tar. been found next 
to impossible to discover un,\ facts ot tii* hfv or to 
ascertain even appioxtmatdy the date of his birth m 
death. He was a commoner, it is said, who sprang lvom 
a low class and inherited the disabilities of his birth, 
but by sheer fence of high character and Yogir culture 
he stirred up the musses from ‘‘Assam to Baluchistan 
and from Ujjaiu to Afghanistan and beyond.” While 
Briggs, and Cunningham on the authority of Mohsin 
rani, the author of DnbUtuu, believe that, Gornkhnuth- 
flotirished not later than 1200 A.D. or probably a wn- 
lury earlier. Dr. Mohan Singh. for better and more 
convincing reasons, asserts that the Yogi-Saint lived a«d 
preached in the 9th and 10th centuries, probably during 
the early days of the Pratihara paramountcy (725). 
According to the latter authority, he' was a Punjabi ; 
or at least, he adopted the Punjab, the land of his 
beloved followers, as his domicile and left it the mantle 
of his Yoga as well as his ashes and bones. 

Gorakhnath came in the wake of Sri Sankaracharya 
(688-728), about, half a century later, more as a follower, 
than a pioneer, but a follower who had the genius ol 
a pioneer. Both were opposed to the cold formalism 
and ritualism of the Brahmans ; both stood for the 
revival of Upanishadic Hinduism among the ascetic 
orders ; both were learned enthusiasts and adept Yogis ; 
both were like Charakas, the wandering scholars and 
educatore, mentioned in Brihad Upanishad. (III. 3, U 
and Shata-Bra., (VI* 2, 4, 3). Both were peripatetic 
teachers of religion, who in th0|e days of slow means 
of coxpmtmicatioti. travelled in every part of India 
preaching then- missions through the length and bream h 


of the country ; both oigani-ed. after the manner of the 
Buddha, bands ol monks and founded monasteries thus 
< stabiithing their mission* on :* film footing. Both were 
philoso^hets anil poets, mystics and religious refnriiici* 

(hough Saiikar was a great mash i logician and » great 
controversialist. Both laid emphasis on knowledge, 
contemplation and devotion ;i* the tint** essentials ol 
sell-realization, though (lovukhnulh reg,tided Yoga id*o 
a- the fointh sou (/,ui mir of i hr a. iionni'to. But while 
Sankiii was ,i Xambudn Bialim.m o' M.dahai. Horn 
among the avi-'ortarv m San.-kiil Irainmg and culture, 
alul addressed h.insclf to the h .nned audit nees ol 
highly educated Brahman* thnnighout I hi country 
using Sanskrit a- the vehicle <ji his scirnon* and reli¬ 
gious propaganda, (imakhnaih. who had risen from die 
ranks, made his appeiil to the masses and spoke to them 
in l)ev nagiiri. the lingua franco of those days, in accents 
winch came home to their business and bosom. Follow¬ 
ing. further, the ancient, tradition lather rigidly. Ssmk.n 
excluded women from the body of hi* ordained monk', 
Ini' (iorakhnath followed the Buddhist tradition mid 
admit led widows or wives of Ins followers as female 
Yogis though they were not allowed to live in 
monasteries. 

The teachings of Ciorakhuaih were simpler alul 
easier to follow than the abstract philosophy ot 
Vedanta and had. therefore, a greater hold on the 
masses, particularly, on the Buddhists of Nepal and the 
common people of the north-west, wherein he. won an 
i xlvaordinary degree of popularity. Numeious shrine* oi 
Gorakhnath and the saints of several orders organ m'-i 
under his aegis are found in the Punjab hiH- . 
KangiH, Chamba and in the Submontane chs'nre- ■ * 
Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspttr. Rawalpindi, and Snilk»t He 
is believed to Tinve been bom .soinewheic m dus in > 
region, and to have lived fqj- some mm at J’cshawgft,; 
He is, further, believed to have been buried at 
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% miles north-west of the Jhehim on the highest 
point of an isolated line of hills in the Salt Usage tract 
in the Punjab. There is a very old monastery there, 
the . bead of whicsfi is in possession of a deed granted 
fey Akbar confirming earlier grants. The Nath Yogis ot 
the monastery trace their spiritual lineage direct to 
Gorakhnath himself. 

Gorakhnath himself spent twelve yeans at the feet 
of his Guru Maehhendar Nath and drank deep at the 
fountain of the religion and philosophy of ages and 
emerged out as a great Yogi, and mystic. In the words 
of Cunningham. Gorakhnath taught that mental 
abstraction would etheralise the body of even the low¬ 
liest and gradually unite his spirit with thf all-pervading 
soul of the world. He popularised Yoga among the 
masses as well an among the kings. 

Gorakhnath attempted poetry in several metres 
and ragas as well as in Comkh Boddh or “the Enlighten¬ 
ment of Gorakh.” His literary influence was tremendous 
and a popular genre of Yoga literature both in Sanskrit 
and Hindi appeared in,the wake of his Boddh: With 
its thought and imagery, reminiscent of /.Tpanishads. and 
its vocabulary and verse forms, the Gorakh Bqddh 
created a vogue and a tradition which continued clown 
to comparatively modern times. The book is in the 
form of a dialogue between Gorakhnath and his Guru, 
which reminds one of similar dialogues in ITpafiiishads 
and of the dialogue between Arjunn and Krishna. Even, 
Guru Nanak, eight, centuries later, came under its magic, 
influence. The Guru visited Achal Vatala, in Gurdaspur 
district, where he had a long conversation with the 
followers of the Siddh order of Gorakhnath. In his 
Siddh Goshta, Ratnn Mtilo and Pran Sartgli, the in¬ 
fluence of the Gorakh Boddh is clearly evident. Other 
books of the genre are Kabir-Gorakh Gosht/ Kabir- 
Rttmmand Gosht, Ismail Boddh, Kabir-Boddh, Dhatn- 
hari Gorakh Samvad-, Dattalrcya-Gorakh Samvad, Siva. 
Gorakh Samvad and Ramonand-Gorakh Samvad. 


His Philosophy 


Further: ' 

(in) “He is a tali who conquers death : he w 
a jati who keeps ever young and retains the inno¬ 
cence of childhood in himself; I eat easily digestible 
food and in little quantity,” says Gorakh, “such is 
' my body.”— Saloku. 

Food or diet forms an essential part of a' person’s 
physical or mental health and determines either. The 
control of body and mind must therefore begin with the 
control of diet, : 

(to) “By eating sour things one loses one's vital 
rlan ; by eating spicy thingH one grows old ; by eat¬ 
ing sweet things .various diseases crop up.” Gorakh 
says, “O Biddhas. you should eat and drink properly' 
and with great discrimination.”— 9lag. 

Continence is another form of self-restraint, and a 
very important means of attaining strength of character. 

(o) “The tree by the river bank and the man 
by the side of woman, verily they cannot expect to 
last long. The restlessness, tne unfettered activity of 
mind •causes the back-bone to wear away and the 
body perishes.— Saloku in Jog Ram Kali. 

This mortification of flesh consists not merely m * 
negutive act of self-denial or self-suppression but is 
chiefly concerned with the very elimination of such 
desires, and could be attempted in two ways. Asceticism 
advocated from the very outset an attitude of negation 
which regarded the world with its events and objects as 
petty, low, ephemeral and vain, when contrasted with 
the eternal verities of life. The two cardinal virtues ot 
this asceticism were, therefore, one positive, contentment 
and one negative, non-attachment : 

(vi) “Contentment is the posture ; contempla¬ 
tion is the knowledge ; he (the young disciple) 
should try to rise above his physical being in his 
meditation,”— G. B., 98. 

But the question is how to ha\e contentment and 
contemplation and meditation that go beyond the 
physical, and further, how to bend the mind towards 
them. 


The philosophy of Gorakhnath is 1 fairly compre¬ 
hensive and a happy reconciliation of realism anil 
idealism. Its approach, to reality is characteristically 
simple and plain. It says, to begin with, that, apart, 
from the bare needs of existence to keep body and 
soul together, flesh has its own appetites or cravings, 
the gratification of which brings it pleasures or com¬ 
fort*. It seeks, therefore, the means of their gratification 
by employing the mind and several senses or organs 
of the body as its willing agents or tools. Asceticism of 
Gorakhnath, like that of the Buddha or Sankaracharya, 
consisted in the first place, in denying the flesh these 
appetites and cravings, which, by their very nature, are 
distracting and as such make contemplation or medita¬ 
tion rather difficult. The gratification of these cravings, 
moreover, affects the body and the mind in such a way 
as to render them addict* which are np, longer capable 

of any intellectual or spiritual attainment* : 

* 


(mi) "Contentment comes from fearlessness ; 
contemplation, from avoidance of attachment ; he 
(the young disciple) should meditate within his 
body to rise above the body ; by turning to the 
jpuru one. can bend one's mind to them.”— G. B-, 100, 

Further : 

(urn) "By becoming unattached one can be¬ 
come fearless.”— G. B., 101. 

Lastly, 

( ix ) “The mind is the Yogi ; let him live 
self-transcendence ; the great elixir will come to him 
and he will enjoy all his pleasures ; the word of the 
Guru secures the patience to suffer pain.” — G. B., 120 . 

The other measure to eliminate desires is the 
adoption of a mode of life, a regimen of daily routine 
which subjected the body a* well as the mind to a 
rigorous course of discipline. The ideal which was plaoed 
before the young disciple was : 


(*) “From the desire rose hunger ; from hunger, 
food ; from food, sleep : from sleep, death."— 
G. B v 84 . 

(ii) “The man of the world lies low engrossed 
in the objects of the senses, while the, Sannyasi rises 
high in the unknowable fortress/~Gorakh aim, “G 
ascetic, I have attained ooosoioussens of the formless 
one.*— Raffu Bhajmt.,. m a t , 


(z) “Let the unattached live at the monastery 
or be on the road, resting in the shadow of the trees; 
he should renounce lust, anger, meed, attachment, 
andvthe great illusion of the world, that is, Kam. 
Krodh, Lobh, Moha and Ahanhar; he Aould hold 
the converse with himself and contemplate the un¬ 
knowable, he should eat little and deep less"*-' 
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Hie second aspect, of Qorakhnatb's asceticism is 
posture, and holds a very great place, indeed. It is 
Yoga, the end of which is consciousness, awakening or 
self-realisation. 

(xt) “He that thinks that the highest goal is 
the control of breath ; he, that tries to know reality 
without self-realisation, are both ignorant persons.”— 
Safoku in Jog Ram Kali, (111, IV). 

On the other hand : 

(xii) “The consciousness of awakening is the 
home of knowledge; and realisation is the door of the 
void.’’ 

• (xiii) “When I got news of the home, the palace t 
I succeeded in purifying and controlling the vital air. 
I acquired tht* vision* 1 realised, my wanderings 
cieased. Without the medium of the idol I glimpsed 
the unseeable, the unknowable, the unmeasurable as 
the Formless One."— Ragu Bhairau, (III). 

Yoga is another name for mental discipline or a 
metaphysical type of intellectual culture. 

It has four piemen Is : word, attention, discrimination 
and contemplation : 

(xiv) («) “Word is the Guru, attention is 1 he 
disciple.”—<». B., 8. 

“By another metaphor : Knowledge is the lamp; 
the word is the light; contentment is the. wick in 
which oil resides.”— G. B. 122. 

Or 

“The word is the seed, intellect is the soil, addi¬ 
tion is ears ; discrimination is the eyes ; light is 
liberation ; refulgence, the salvatiog.”— Ibid., 10. 

( b) "One (the young disciple), should sit, walk, 
speak and meet others with his attention controlled.” 
— Ibid.. 02. 

But what is attention ? And what is discrimination ? 

(<•) "Right awareness is attention ; indepen¬ 
dence is discrimination.”— Ibid., 94. 

\nd their functions ? 

(d) “Attention c.uu hear without ears ; discri¬ 
mination can see without eyes ; and contemplation 
can trend without feet.”— Ibid., 90. 

Next to ‘word’ comes ‘attention’ or concentration 
which is a difficult process to acquire. 

(e) “Patience goes slow ; evil desire goes fast ; 
attention revolves and truth is the find.”— Ibid.. 124. 

The young person who enters the trance or Samadhi 
ms to encounter disturbance from without and evil 
iesires from within ; and according to Gorakhn&th : 

(}) “He gets rid of disturbance through the. air.” 
—Ibid., 68. 

(g) “Through the recitation of the unrecited 
and unrecitable the mind gets rid of evil desires. 
—Ibid., 108. 

The Yogi, according to Garakhnath, is one ; 

(ft) “Who controls the mind and the air. who 
does not allow himself to be soiled by evil or lose 
himself through pride of virtue.”— Ibid.., 132. 
\iediitatian serves further a two-fold function : 

'■ (t) “Meditation is purification ; right thinking 

• or discrimination leads to right action.— Ibid., 102. 

(;) “He, that bums away his body, ’ savs 


Gorakhnath, “without the fire of meditation, is an 
ignoramus t” 

’Discrimination’ or ‘right Blinking’ born of inde¬ 
pendence, is necessary for right bonduct which is based 
on the correct estimate of the values of life and on the 
correct, estimate of the motives ard conduct of others : 
Pride perverts judgment of oneself, and ignorance, that 
of others : 

(ft) “He, who calls himself a Yogi just beeau-e 
he has left his home and hearth; 

“He, who does not look into the inner objective 
of a person ; 

“lie. who calls himself a knower just because 
hr has read a few books ; 

“lle.rwho calls himself great, because he has 
accumulated wealth ; , 

“He who thinks the poor fit for enslavement ; 

“He. who gives up a part of his possessions and 
proudly calls himself a charitable person ; 

“He, who calls a man old just Jaecause his body 
has worn out or hus suffered from age ; 

“He, who claims greatness, because of his strong 
body ; 

“He. who travels the path of disriplcship with a 
••delicate constitution ; 

“He. who does not seek to realise the supreme 
Truth. Essence ; 

“He, who has resorted to silence not because lie 
hat* become intoxicated with true knowledge :— 
verily, says Gorakh. all these err in judgment and 
live in self-deception. 

—Saloku in Jog Ram Kali. 
Speaking of /idgiitnoyt to holy places Gorakhnu'h 
said : 

(0 “Wander not, O Siddha to other places ; 
within the body resides the Essence, the Truth, seek 
tin? one who speaks. 

• • * • • 

Gorakhnatli was a mystic too. He interpreted the 
physical and metaphysical verities in a picturesque 
style which was later popularised by Gum Nanak : 

(t) “As oil is in seed ; fire is in wood ; odour 
is in flower ; so does the spirit reside in the body. 
- G. B ., 54. 

(at) “The void is the temple ; the word 
(Shabda) is the door, the light is the idol ; the flanip 
is the Unfathomable."— G. B,, 120. 

•Speaking of the self. Gorakhnath says ; 

(mi) "The air-self comes and goes ; the mind- 
self is absorbed in the void, and the knowledge-self 
resides unchanged in three worlds.”— Ibid. 128. 

This is a metaphysical expression ; the one that 
follows is mystical : 

(iy) “The moon is the mind ; the sun is the 
air ; in the. void Time plays on the musical instru¬ 
ment (tur) ; and in the house of knowledge the five 
elements reside in equipoise.”— Ibid., 16. 

And the. vision of the Yogi is transcendental par 
excellence : 

“Inside the Topmost, the. music sounds ; age and 
disease and death have vanished ; with.the Void has 
the cord of music got linked ; the Truth, the 
Reality, the Essence is now revealed as the sounding 
of the Divine Music J” 



SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE BENGAL FAMINE OF 1943 

. * 

By Pjbov. fCAllUNAMOY MUKERJEK, ma 


Tub famine took a heavy c toll of human lives*. The 
writer’s Sample Survey in five villages* in Bengal records 
high figures of mortality. The all-district (Faridpur) 
figuers of birth and death in 1943 are also very reveal¬ 
ing. The vital statistics covering the district for five 
years from 1939 onwaids are given below :— 

Vital Statistics oj the District of Faridpur 


Deaths* due to— 


Year 

Total 

Total 

— 



--— 


birth 

death 

Malaria Cholera 

Small 

Other 



m 



pox 

causes 

1939 

80214 

48311 

13763 

1984 

244 

20848 

1940 

87514 

59080 

20965 

1622 

83 

*20907 

1941 

80175 

70374 

*29443 

5483 

t 370 

20536 

1942 

64107 

80174 

36674 

8322 

97 

23044 

1943 

53f86 

100117 

50532 

7778 

586 

31409 


From the above table, it is clear that from 1941 
onwards the birth rate continued to fall, and it reached 
the bottom in 1943. when, however, the death rate 
mounted the highest. Barring the figures of death from 
Cholera in 1942, the famine year of 1943 reveals Hie 
highest number of deaths due to each one of the cauws 
of mortality in all other years from 1939 onwards. 

In the five sample villages, the writer covered 592 
families consisting of 2915 members in all, who were 
alive on the 1st of January, 1943. In course of one year, 
i.e., by the 1st January. 1944. us many as 446 persons 
died. They constitute 15-3 per cent of pre-famine 
total. Death occurred in 268 out of the said number of 
families, i.c.. 592. Of 446 persons dead. 256 died of 
starvation pure and simple ; this means that they died 
through gradual devitalisation due to continuous fasting 
over months. While they lived, some of them had their 
negligible shaie of that filthy substance called Gruel ; 
but a temporary and inadequate sustenance was more 
often sought to be derived from wild fruits and roots 
and weeds and all sorts of non-edibles which, however, 
in the cud, were all exhausted. This is how 256 persons 
were starved to death after growing emaciated and 
rickety. Then, again, 146 persons died of various diseases 
resulting from starvation, in addition to two cases of 
suicide apparently caused by pangs of starvation. The 
diseases that were commonly associated with fasting 
were Dropsy, Beri-beri. Diarrhoea. Dysentery, etc. The 
following chart will indicate the causes of deaths : 


Starvation • 256 

Dropsy or Beri-beri 74 

Diarrhoea and Dysentery' 50 

Cholera and Small-pox , 20 

Suicide 8 

Total 402 


There were, however, 44 more deaths in the year 
caused by natural diseases, that is, diseases not W) 

* Diet. Faridpur, Thana KotwSli, ' Villages—(1) 
Tambulkhana, (2) Betberiv (8) Raokali, (4) Greda, 
16) lahan-Gopalpur. 


peculiarly associated with famine and fasting as in the 
cases enumerated above. The classification of such 
diseases is as follows : 


Pneumonia 


1 

Kal’a Zar 


6 

Malaria 


21 

Others 


16 


Total 

44 


lh-gardmg deseilion. it may be observed that m 
some raws some individuals singly deserted the native 
village ob\ iotisly in search of food elsewhere, the 
family being left behind. In other cases the whole 
family as a unit trekked away after some of its mem¬ 
bers had dipd and when all attempts at procuring food 
failed tlnough So, in all, 204 persons deserted their 
native villages and had not returned when the enquiry 
was held during the summer of 1844. What is more 
striking is that in course of one year (1.1 43 to 1.1.44). 
90 families out of a total of 592 were wiped off. This 
Was due lo the death as well as deset t ion resulting from 
famine conditions. Of these families that got extinct, 
20 j«er cent were agricultural and 80 per cent non 
agricultural. It iftay, therefore, be said that in those 
five villages, the rural land Icy* labour class suffered 
more than the jtca-anls. 

Dr SHARK AND FiflllKMlT 

The district-wise figures as well as the figures 
obtained tlnough our Sample Survey serve to record 
an abnormal state ol public health tn Faridpur ill the 
famine year of 1943. The epidemic of Malaria broke 
out towards the end of the year : other diseases over¬ 
took the people right from the middle of the year. The 
following figuic.s would indicate that Malaria and 
Kal’azar cases continued to increase in the year follow¬ 
ing the famine, while Cholera attack subsided remark¬ 
ably in 1944 : 

Number of Cholera attack awl of Malaria nnd 
Kof mar cases treated in Treatment Centres and 
Charitable Dispensaries in Faridpur District 


Vear 

Cases of 
Cholera 
attack 

Death from 
Cholera 

Total eases 

treated : 


Malaria 

Kal’aaar 

1939 

2841 

1984 

78147 

7044 

1940 

2460 

1571 

147302 

8535 

1941 

9920 

5394 

342057 

15615 

1942 

9600 

8117 

272112 

13260 

1943 

10083 

7479 

338754 

9689 

1944 

1948 

1803 

956205 

13251 


In some of the annual reports of the District Board 
Charitable Dispensaries, the following overall stere<£ 
typed remark is entered : 

"Malaria was prevalent in 1J42, 1948 and 1944, 
probably due to insujficient drainage as a result of 
silting up of rivers and accumulation oY wator- 
Hyacinth in this area.” 
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This explanation, can be only partially true. No 
rational, full explanation, ia amiable. An expert medical 
opinion reveals that previous, to 1941 (since when 
Malaria became my widespread), microscopic cxaraina- 
. tiou of blood gave out Ottty 6 per cent to 10 per cent 
Malignant Tertian (M.T.) Malaria parasite.-, ; the 
rest consisted of the Benign Tertian type. But dufing 
1941 to 1943 period it was found that there were. 
50 per cent to 00 per cent M.T. infection due to 
reasons unknown (for, how Anopheles bred and spiead 
was not investigated). This, its was contended, was 
the reason for the sudden increase in the number ol 
Malarial patients. As to tiie very high figures of Malaria 
in 1944, they may be taken to indicate the uftcr-matli 
of the famine, the inevitable result of famine-time 
devitalisation. * 

In the villages of our Sample, the diseases common 
in 1943 have been already named. Moie specifically, 
these are (1) Starvation fever, i.c., fever due to unusual 
fasting and malnutrition, (2) Dropsy or Beri-heri. 

(3) Diarrhoea. (4) Dysentery, (5) Scabies, (ti) tlhoU-ru 
and (7) Small-pox. The last two did not. break out m 
any virulent epidemic form in the villages of oui 
Sample, although, of course, they covered 4*4 per cent 
of the total deaths (excluding deaths burn natural 
causes). All told, 2583 persons or 88-6 per cent of the 
total population on the 1st January, 1943, fell ilf during 
1943, only 332 or 11*4 per cent remaining tree from 
illness. The period of illness fur each of those falling 
ill was counted in com so of the investigation. The total 
period equalled 15948) months for all tlw pei-ons that 
fell ill in 1943. Thus the average period of illness for 
each of the sink persons consisted of 0-1 months a 3 
against the normal period of probably two months in 
the pre-fuimfie malarial season per annum. 

Economic Loss Sustain ed 

(a) House, and Mumble Property : In January 1943, 
all the 592 families had their own houses.—some made 
of corrugated tins, most others made of mud and straw; 
only 6 families had bnek-biult, houses. By January. 1944, 
103 families or 17• 4 )«>i cent of the total, were turned 
homeless. Out of the total of 592 families, 30 sold out 
the whole of their houses ; 73 families cutireh lost 
their houses due partly to selling and partly to incle¬ 
mency of weather coupled with lack of repair-worn. 
Apart, from these 73 families. 6 others also sold, part 
of their houses without, however, being lendered home¬ 
less. The total number of rooms or sheds sold was lit 
against, a total cash value of R-. 5668-8 in the place of 
an estimated fair mnrkd piicp amounting to Rs. 14170. 
Again, nearly 90 per cent of the families that had any 
movable projierty, sold or mortgaged cither the whole 
or part of their bed-steads, utensil-, ornaments and 
other, items. The total pash-value realised and the* 
probable fair price of the things sold, eame up to 
Rs. 7320 and Rs, 22000 respectively. The economic loss 
in this connection is measurable by Rs. 14680. which 
amount was presumably pocketed by middlemen or 
buyers themselves. The number of families that were 
entirely stripped of all their movable property was 576 
out pf 592. No account, of land sale or mortgage or 
fcase, etc., is given here. 

(b) Livestock : The cultivators' plight will, how¬ 
ever, be somewhat realised from a study of the follow¬ 
ing figures : On tne 1st of January, 1943, all the 592 
families Aakea together, had 647 bullocks, 361 cows, 
SIS oalvM and 9 homaa; during the next Wfeive 


months 288 bullocks. 128 cows, 71 calves and 6 homes 
wore, sold out with a view to tide over the distress. 
The respective sale prices were Rh. 10462, Rs, 4128, 
Rs. 945 and Its. 141. The prevailing'market prices ought 
to have fetqjied in all, Rs. 25000, Rs. 12000, Rs. 27Qp and 
Its. 400 respeclively. Their eagerness to sell coupled 
with n weak bargaining power obviously mode them 
t gree to accept such low prices. 

(e) Plough and PUrngh'-catile : Out of 592 fanuU**-. 
nearly 398 families lived on agriculture. Altogether, 
they owned 282 wooden ploughs of which 42 were sold 
in 1943 at a juice oi Rs. 49-8. Thus at the beginning 
of 1944, there were 240 ploughs against, a total number 
of 359 bullocks, which showed a shortage of 121 bullocks, 
the ratio bejug 2 bullocks lo each plough. It was found 
that the shortage, was .sought to be partially covered 
by .utilising milch-cows for tilling the land in the 
spring of 1944. Milch-rowhowever, were no equal 
substitutes for bullocks. Tin- re.-mlr of such an experi¬ 
ment (at least in 16 families) proved disastrous on two 
romps : fir.-t, the tilling of the land was perfunctory, 
as bv habit or strength or stamina, the cow ia usually 
no match for % bullock for purposes of cultivation ; the 
pinspect of a good harve-: could, therefore, naturalb 
br put at a discount. Secondly, under the .severe strain 
of pulling the plough, harrow, etc., mileh-cow«, so 
employed, erased to produce milk a« before. Tins 
ji.irlR aggravated tlm growing scarcity of milk in those 
areas in 1944. 

(r/) Indelth tint : Debt- inclined bv the villagers 
in 1943 will not be discussed here in all their details. 
Softie- it m -ay that their indebtedness mounted high 
in the year under review. The figures of total debts 
contracted in 1943 solely to cope with wants came up 
tu Rs. 28510 in nil. All the 592 families did not. ot 
mirs£, have to hot row. Still, however, averaging on the 
basis of the total number of families, the amount ot 
debts per famil.v was equal to Rs. 48-8. The burden 
per each indebted family obvioustv, therefore, was 
much heavier than Rs. 48-8 can indicate. Tn January, 
1943. the total debts foi all the families stood at 
Rs. 20951. Thus, indebledne-- more than doubled itself 
in 1943. and that due to the famine alone. Rent and 
tax dues for 1943 have not been included in the figures 
given in this jmiagraph. 

J'xonomk Condition or tub People 
as a Whole 

Major J. <'. Jack. I.C.S., Settlement Officer ol 
Faridpur lietworo 1906-1910, who conducted economic 
tinc-tigaiion on an ex(fc«ivc scale covering the whole 
of the district, has. while discussing the results of his 
inquiries in his book called the Keoumnie Life oj a 
Bengal District-, classified families according to their 
condition as it appeared to the naked eye of the investi- 
gator. The classification ns-- a four-fold one and was 
as follows : (1) In comfort, (2) Below comfort, 

(3) Above starvation and 14) In starvation. To the 
naked eye of tin* presen 1 investigator it appeared that 
out of 592 families surveyed, 28 were in' comfort, 35 
below comfort.. 102 above starvation and 427 in starva¬ 
tion. the Families that were wiped off having been 
placed in the last category. 

"Hie standard adopted by Mr, Jack was this : 
Comfort, according to him, implied a condition it* 
which the material necessities of life could be fully 
satisfied. * «.i-. iLvi3l' 
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According to this standard, none of the SOS farailiee, 
except six, could be said to be living in Comfort in 
1943 or in 1944. Still, however, the number of families 
found to be living in. Comfort has been quoted as 28, 


I 


condition in which the income and material condition* 
approximated more nearly to thoee fanHlito 
itorvOtvm, vxtttt or indifonca. 

The findings of this writer reveal the following 


simply because the present investigator, ip making the percentages 0 f classifications on the basis of the Shove 
classification, had to bear in mind the then background, defeat ions : 


namely, the devastating famine. Thus, a condition in 
which the -material necessities of life oouid be “fully" 
satisfied would be impossible of attainment during 
abnormal times like the year 1943 or 1944. Therefore, 
a certain leniency had to bo observed for placing such 
families in the class of comfort as had their material 
necessities a little more than “barely” satisfied. 

Starvation, vtcrnt <or indigence, according to Mr. 
Jack, implied a condition in which, the, family had 
“just sufficient to keep itself alive and no more.” If 
one were to follow this definition of starvation^ then, 
in that case, not less than 90 per cent of the families 
should have been classed as living in starvation. For, 
about 90 per cent of the families , in the villages 
surveyed were, even as late as June 1944 (not to speak 
of the year 1943 as a‘whole), unable to make their 
both ends meet. But. the figure for atcti vation families 
has been "quoted so low, namely, 427 or 72-1 per cent. 
This is done in view of the fact that Starvation ol 
Jack's definition and starvation that was actually ex¬ 
perienced by the people in 1943 in those villages, meant 
altogether different things : the latter meant actual 
fasting or living; on roots and weeds and other things 
that can never be normally edible. When, therefore, it 
was found that a family was getting at least one meal 
a day (which was. of course, not "just sufficient” to 
keep itself "alive”, but “just sufficient" to make it, 
steadily get,.“ruined"), it was placed in the class ot 
“starvation”! 

According to Mr. Jack, belou* comfort implied a 
state in which, the income and material condition 
approximated more nearly to those of families living 
in comfort than to those families living in indigence ; 
and above xtarvation, want, or indigence, implied a 


(i) In oomfort 4-7 p.cr 

(ii) Below comfort 5-9 pjo. 

(iii) Above starvation (want) 17*32 px. 

(iv) In starvation (want) 72*1 p.c. 

The respective percentages calculated by Mr. Jack 
were 49*6, 28-5, 18 and 4 for cultivators, and 47, 27, 
20 4 and 5-6 for non-cultivators. 

Combining the percentage classifications made by 
the present writer and by Mr. Jack with those made 
by the new Settlement Officer (1940-42) in Faridpur 
district, we get the following table ; 


Classifications 

1904-1910 

New Settle- 

1943-44 

Mr. 

Jack (culti 

- ment 

Present 


vators) 

(1940-42) 

writer 

(i) In comfort 

49-5% 

27-8% 

4-7% 

(ii) Below comfort 

28-5% 

28-2% 

5-9% 

(iii) Above starvation 

(want) • 

18-09t 

20-6% 

17-22% 

(iv) In starvation 

(want) 

4-0% 

23-4% 

72-1% 


From the above tabic it becomes obvious that the 
economic condition of the people in the district oi 
Faridpur has progressively deteriorated during tin* last 
40 years. But one thing should be borne in mind, the 
result of the present writer’s investigations as given in 
the table above, concerns only 592 families inhabiting 
5 villages in the district, which may <?r may not be 
true of the district as a whole during the famine year 
of 1943, Tills remains to he examined subsequently. 
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FOLK-SONGS OF DANGI BHILS 

Bt Dr. D. P. KHANAPTTRKAR, m.a.. ph*. 


The wild, hilly country of Dangs shelters “the most 
Ravage of the Bheel clans, the Bheelas of Dangs.” 
Though situated between the fertile lands of Gujarat 
and hills of Khandesh. “the Dangi Bheels are the most 
uncivilised of all the wild tribes.”* Due to isolation from 
the modem influences, “the Dangees represent an un¬ 
adulterated race."* 

In spite of the .above characteristics, the Dangi Bhils 
have at least one thing in common with other aboriginal 
tribes. And that is their love for dancing and singing. 
They are so much fond of it that they spend most ot 
their moonlit nights, dancing to the tunc of kahab and 
tor. It is a grand sight to see them keeping tune to the 
kahali musics bending forward and backward, while 
wheeling round the players in an irregular circle. In 
some of the special dances like Thakrya dance, per¬ 
formed in the monsoon the dancers imitate the move¬ 
ments ot a peacock that dances with joy at rite sight of 

1.' WU*#a, TA« Aborifiool Triba of ikt Bombay L Pr4tiA*nry, p. S3. 

3. Cap). Onhast, Tko Moot ?rtbn of KfmMt, p. S. 

, K. B. Tk* WM Tribtt of lotto, f. M. 


rain. At each refrain the dances move forward and then 
backward, like n peacock, while the players sing : 

( 1 ) 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock 1 
I bow to Mother Earth. 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock ! 

I bow to Mother cow. 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock 1 

I bow to Mother Kanasari (corn-spirit). 
Deathless is your body, oh, peacock ! 

I bow to the Sun and Moon. 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock ! 

I bow to the shining stars. 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock ! 

I bow to the Morning Star. 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock 1 
I bow to the clouds. 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock 1 
* I bow to Hanaman. 

Deathless is your Body., , oh, pfeacoek ! 

I bow to Baflfio-god. , , 

c Deathless is your bo#, oh, peacock ! 

I bow to father and mother. 



The fihila lov* to writs with seal and passion, the 
deeds of valour, performed by tb$ir forefathers, who 
were branded as doeoits and" pltunf'eters by the govern* 
meat. Their exploits have 'fotmd 4 place of honour in. 
the hearts of Bhils. They never miss on opportunity of 
Singing such ballads, when an occasion arises. One such 
1 ballad is given below: 

( 2 ) 

Oh, boy, Cimana I 
Where were you bom ? 

You were born in Kocargaon village. 

The boy Cimana wanders 
Like a biasing torch. 

•He started a rebellion , 

* On the boundary of Bhendavad village. 

Bhendavad was*encircled. 

The soweur was caught, 

On his chest was placed the foot. 

His nose was cut and ears too. 

Sahib came to know. 

He took out troops 
Cimana ran away 

To the comer of Bhendabad village he went. 

He became friendly with the Palil of Bhendabad 
Cimana was enticed with wine. 

The Sahib came 

The house was encircled. 

The boy Cimana was caught 
Handcuffs were put on him 
His feet were tied 
He was taken to Nosik city 
And shut up in the prison. 

The Sahib imprisoned 
The boy Cimana 
But a day arose 
When Cimana fled away. 

It is not always that the Bhils are serious. They 
have got a lighter vein too, though it becomes pungent, 
when describing an officer who is always a calamity to 
them. They express their open disdain for the officers, 
even in the songs : 

( 3 ) 

Patil has gone to office 
He has gone to office. 

In comes a government servant 
He demands a fowl immediately 
He turns arrogant and abusive. 

Patil is not at home 
He has gone to office. 

In comes the government officer • 

He demands the rations immediately 
He becomes arrogant and abusive. 

Patil is not at home 
He has gone to office. 

( 4 ) 

Build a bungalow t 

Oh, sepoy I Build a bungalow for me. 

' Moke windows in that bungalow 
Oh, sepoy 1 Make windows for me. 

Make a passage for air 

Oh, sepoy 1 make a passage for air. 

Place a chair in the bungalow 
OF, sepoy ! place a chair for me. 

Bring cup and saucer in the bungalow 
Oh, sepoy I bring a ctrp and saucer for me 
Have a mirror in the bungalow 
* Oh, sepoy 1 have a mirror for me. " 

Let me "see my face (in the mirror) 

Oh, sepoy 1 let me see my beautiful face. 

And all the aboke things see executed by the sepoy, 
at the eoit of poor Bhils. It ur really they who carry 
out the orders of the Sahib through the agency of«*he 

. 


The following song enumearates the divisions of 
Dangs end the important persons staying therein ; 

( 5 ) 

Whose abode is Zavada division 9 

Zavada division is the tax-collector’s abode. • 

Whose abode is Vaahax divisiop. ? 

Vapkai division is the Dewan’s abode. 

Whose abode is Piptri division ? . 

Pipfi division is the Chiflfs abode. 

Whose abode is Ahawa division ? 

Ahawa division is Sahib’s abode. 

The songs play an important part in social func¬ 
tions like marriages. No Bhil marriage procession wends 
its way through the forest without the accompaniment of 
songs. No marriage is celebrated without the songs m 
which the briUe’s jjarty demands something, and is 
courteously refused with Humorous excuses by the bride¬ 
groom’s party. The following songs are a few speci¬ 
mens : 

. ( 6 ) 

Beat the drum 

Let fbmebody beat’the drum.. 

Tie the queen-brand rupee in your tom cloth. 

We shall walk a couple of miles, a couple of miles. 
We rihall wed the daughter of a big man. , * 

Beat the drum 
Do beat the drum. 

• (7 ) 

In the home of Ambadya, 

Pipal tree makes a rustling noise. 

Go, tell your father and mother 
To build a bungalow. 

Whom does it. become ? 

It becomes officers. 

In the house of Ambadya 

Pipal tree makes a rustling noise. . 

Tell Ilajabhau, to decorate, the village 
Tell Rajabhwu, to get ready kahali (band). 

Whom does it become ? 

It becomes big man and officers. 

In the house of Ambadya 
Pipal tree makes a rustling noise. 

( 8 ) 

Why is there not a car 
In the bridegroom’s house ? 

There was a car 
But he got tired of it. 

Why is there not a horrti 
In the bridegroom’s house ? 

There was a horse 

But a sepoy with impudence took it away. 

(9) 

Oh, brother 1 why am I married 
In a stranger’s land ? 

You are married in a stranger’s land 
Because there are nice rnrees. 

Oh, mother ! why am I married 
1 In a stranger's land ? 

You arc married in a stranger’s land 
Because ^here is a big house. 

Oh, sister-in-law, why am I married 
In a stranger’s land ? 

You are married in a stranger’s land 
Because there are vast fields. 

The first two songs, given above, describe a mar¬ 
riage procession and reception to the bridal party. The 
third song offers excuses for not possessing a car and 
a horse, The last song points out motives, underlying 
the selection .of a bridegroom, belonging to a distant 
place. 

These are but a few specimens from a vast stOj» 
of folk-songs current among the Dangi Bhils, v'V 




An Analysis of the Number'of Assembly Voter* During 1920*1945 

Bt JATI^DRA MOHAN DATTA, Mae., raja. 


The main qualifications of electors or voters in Bengal 
for the territorial constituencies of the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly (under the Montague Constitution) 
are the payment of cesses or union-rates or municipal 
taxes of Rs. 60 in Calcutta, Its. 10 in Howrah, Rs. 6 m 
other municipalities, Rs. 5 as union-rates or cesses ; or 
assessment to income-tax on not less than Bs. 5,000 * 

* Seo Indian Legislative Assembly Electoral Hales, Schedule II, 
P«t III—Dengal. 

These qualificafions arc much higher than those cf the 
(now defunct) Bengal Legislative Council under the 
1919 Reforms. The. eoiTOsponding qualifications for the 
old Bengal Legislative Council were payment of Rs. ‘M 
in Calcutta, Rs. 3 in Howrah, Rc. 1-8 as in other 
municipalities as municipal taxes ; and Rs. 2 as union- 
rates and payment of income-tax on ally amount. 

The Soulhborough ComnuLlee on Franchise ssti- 
mnted in February 1919, the number of the Bengal 
Council electorate to be as follows (see p. 55) : 

Urban 


Non-Muhammadan (11 seats) 88,000 

Muhammadan (6 scats) 18,000 

Rural 

Non-Muhammadan (30 seals) 700,000 

Muhammadan (28 seats) 422,000 


1228,000 


The non-Muhammadan electorate was estimated tp 
reach a total of 788,000 ; and the Muhammadan a total 
of 440,000. The actual numbers of electors as registered 
on the rolls were, however, as follows : 


N on-Muhammadan 


In 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1920 

541,189 

. , 

• ■ 

1923 

557,914 

# , 

• • 

1926 

593,414 

29303 

623,217 

1929 

647,001 

32,087 

079,088 


Muhammadan 


In 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1920 

465,127 

• • 

a a 

1923 

463 386 

• • 

• » 

1926 

522.892 

7,103 

529,995 

1929 

628,560 

8,884 

637,444 


It will thus be seen that the estimate made by the 
Southborough Franchise Committee was a slight under- 
estimate (about 6 per cent) as regards Muhammadans ;, 
and a considerable oner-estimate (about 4 per cent) as 
regards non-Muhammadans (mainly Hindus). The esti¬ 
mate of 788.000 was not even reached ten years later 
even by including the newly enfranchised female voters. 

The relative growth of the two (doctorates is best 
expressed ns increase or decrease in percentages over 
the figures of* the previous roll. They are as follows : 

Non-Muhammadan Muhammadan 


1920-23 . 

Males 
+3-1 . 

Females 

a ■ 

Males 
- -O'4 

Females 

a a 

1923-26 

+6-2 

• • 

+13-0 

a • 

1926-29 

4-9-1 

+7-7 

+20-8 

+25*3 

\Tot»l 

+:19'6 


+8M 



The growth of the Indian Legislative' Assembly 
electorate in absolute numbers during the last 25 years 
from 1920 to 1945 has been as follows; 


Non-Muhammadan 


In 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1920 

128,004 

, m 

• a 

1923 

134,877 

, 4 

• * 

1920 

145,147 

12,319 

167,466 

1929 

157,361 

13,436 

170.797 

1934 

163585 

16,107 

179,692 

1945 

172,772 

17,774 

190346 


Muhammadan 


In 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1920 

53,935 

a a 

a « 

1923 

45,401 

• • 

a • 

1926 

60844 

2,447 

63,291 

1929 

73,396 

2854 

76850 

1934 

86.223 

4.094 

90,317 

1945 

135,750 

8,059 

143,809 


The comparative growth of the two electorates is 
expressed in the table below as increase or decrease in 
percentages over the figures of the previous electoral 
roll : 


Non-Muhammadan Muhammadan 


During 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1920-23 

4*u‘4 


-15-9 

a a 

1923-26 

+7-6 

• , 

+360 

a a 

1926-29 

+8-4 

+30 

+20-6 

+5-4 

1929-34 

+4-0 

+20-0 

+17-6 

+45-5 

1934-45 

+5-6 

+9-9 

+57-4 

+96-8 

Total 

+350 

+44-8 

+152-2 

+235-8 


Part of the increase noticed is due to the growth 
of the respective populations of the non-Muhamma¬ 
dans and the Muhammadans. Let us try to eliminate 
the effect of this first. The actual population strengths 
of the non-Muhammadans and the Muhammadans at 
the different censuses during the relevant period have 
been as follows : 



Bengal 


Census year 

Non-Muhammadans 

. Muhammadans 

1921 

21,492,900 

25810808 

1931 

22,617,924 

27,497824 

1941 

27801,091 

33,005,434 

From the 

above absolute figures we calculate the 

percentage increases : 



Persentaac increase of — 

During 

Non-Muhammadans 

Muhammadans 

1921-31 

5-1 

9*1 

1931-41 

20-8 

20-0 

1921-41 

26-9 

30-9 


As the electoral rolls are based on payments of 
qualifying taxes “during and for the previous year” 
there is a time lag between the electoral roll and the 
actual population. Thus the electoral roll of 1920 re¬ 
presents the state affaire as on the 31st March, 1919.t 
On account of the high mortality during the 
Influenza epidemics of 1918 and lll9 there wm actual 
decrease of population In some large area», v So HA 
( . ■ .. '■ ' 

fAw is tU» w a w i ta i &* writer'* Uta &f Fau, j>y, W, 
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Would assume that the increase of population since 191# 
ia better represented by the rate nf increase during 
1921-31 thgn by that during- 1,911-21. The over-all in¬ 
crease or decrease during iflt-fil is made up of (t) m- 
ordase during 1911-17, («) decrease during 191S and 1919, 
and (in) increase during 1919-21. We would further. 

* assume that during 1911 and 1942 the rate of increase 
has been the same as between 1931 and 1941 ; and that 
during 1943 and 1944 there has been no growth of 
population. This later assumption is in favour of the 
Muhammadans. For according to the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment publication A Plea for the Rehabilitation of 
Bengal’s Rural and Industrial Economy 1044 of the 
fourteen subdivisions very severely Effected by famine, 
as many as twelve «re Muhammadan majority (over 
70 per cent) ones ; of the twenty-five severely affected 
1)3' famine, eighteen are Muhammadan majority ones. 
The number of famine deaths amongst the Muham¬ 
madans is, it is feared, thriee that of the Hindus. There 
have been numerous famine deaths and deaths duo to 
aftcr-efiewts of famine ; but we believe that among the 
economic class from which llie Indian Assembly electors 
are recruited there have been fewer deaths. For our 
limited present purpose we, therefore, take that the 
normal growth of population during the years 1943 anu 
1944 has been completely neutralised by the effect* oi 
famine. Of course, this is an assumption, but an assump¬ 
tion which is largely in favour of the Muhammadans. 

The estimated population growth of the Non- 
Muhammadans and the Muhammadans is, therefore, 
estimated to be as is shown in the tab]* below. 

The method of estimate is this : During 1921-1931, 
the Non-Muhammadans have increased by 5-1 per cent; 
so each year they have increased by 0*5 per cent and 
during the three years 1919-1922 they must have in¬ 
creas'd by 1*5 per cent on the assumption that the rate 
of growth after the Influenza epidemic is the same as 
that recorded between 1921 and 1931. Similarly for the 
periods 1922-25 and 1925-28. The growth during 1928-33 
has been estimated in two stages ; that during 1928-31 
is taken to bio 3 X 0-5% = 1*5 per cent, and that during 
1931-33 is taken to be 2 X 20*8/10% = 2 X 2*1% - 4*2%; 
and the total is shown as (1*5 -f 4*2) =5*7%. Tho 
growth during 1933-1944 also has been estimated in two 
stage's ; that during 1933-1942 is taken as 9 X 20*8/10 = 
9x2*1 = 18*9 or 18*7 more accurately; and tlyri 
during 1943 and 1944 as zero on the assumptions wc 
have made. 

Similarly the rate of growth of the Muhammadans 
has beten estimated for the inter-electoral rolls revision 

* periods. As there is time-lag of about one year between 
the electoral roll and the population, wc have taken the 
population as it was one year earlier than the roll and 
estimated i the population growth accordingly. 


During 

Estimated growth of — 
Non-M uhammadam M uhamma 

1919-22 

1*5% 

2*7% 

1922-25 

1*5% 

2*7% 

1925-28 

1*5% 

2*7% 

1928-33. 

5*7% 

6*7% 

1993-44 

18-7% 

18*0% 

1919-44 

81- 

35-0% 


Causes economic and otherwise other than that due to 
mere population growth. Tito electorates shown below 
are the old Bengal Legislative Council and the Indian 
Legislative Assembly electorates. * * 

Council . 

Percentage growth of the Non-Muhammadan 



Electorate Population 
Male Female 

Net growth 
Male Female 

1920-23 

1923-26 

1926-29 

+3*1 

+6*2 

+9*1 

* • 

+7*7 

1*5 

15. 

1*5 

+1*6 

+4*7 

+7*6 

• • 

+6*2 

1920-29 

1926-29 

+19*9 

.+7~7. 

4*5 

1*5 

+15-1 

+6*2 

- r 

Percentage, growth of the Muhammadan 

Electorale Population Net growth 

Male •Female Male Female 

1920-23 

1923-26 

192(3-20 

• 

. -0*4 
+130. 
+20*3 

+25*3 

2*7 

2**7 

2*7 

-3*1 
+10*3 
+ 17*6 

_ 1 

+22*6 
!__ 

1920-29 

1926-29 

+35*3 

+25*3 

8*1 

2*7 

+27*2 

+22*6 


Assembly 

Percentage growth of the Non-Muhammadan 
Electorate Population Net growth 



Male 

Female 


Male 

Female 

1920-23 

-1-5-4 

. , 

1*5 

+3*9 

• • 

1923-26 

+7*6 

, , 

1*5 

+6*1* 

• • 

1926-29 

+8*4 

+3*0 

1*5 

4-6*9 

4*1 *5 

1829-34 

+4*0 

+20-0 

5*7 

—1-7 

4-14*3 

1934-45 

+5*6 

+9*9 

1S*7 

-13*1 

—8*8 

1920-45 

+35-0 

__ 

31*2 

+3*8 

— 

1926-45 

— 

-pit *8 

28*2 

— 

4-16-6 

Percent noc 

Growth 

of the Muhammadan 


Electorate 

Population 

Nrt growth 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1920-23 

-15*9 

, , 

2-7 

-18*6 

• • 

1923-20 

+30-0 

. . 

2*7 

4-33*3 

• • 

1926-29 

+20*6 

+5*4 

2*7 

4-17*9 

4-2-7 

1929-31 

-t-17-6 

+ 45-5 

6-7 

4-10*9 

4-38*8 

1934-45 

+57-4 

-96*8 

18-0 

4-39*4 

4-78*8 

1920-45 

+152*2 

__ 

4-35*0 

4-117*2 

— 

1926 45 

— 

+235*8 

+29*5 


+206*3 


Deducting these percent,aged%from the percentage 
growth of the respective electorates, ,we get the follow¬ 
ing. figures of "Net growth" of the electorates due to 


* If we now consider the figures of ‘'Net growth” of 
the two electorates obtained after eliminating tho 
growth to the increase of respective populations, wo 
find that between 1920 and 1929 the Non-Muhammadan 
electorates for both the old Bengal Council and the 
Assembly have been increasing ; and that after 1929 tho 
Assembly electorate (the figures for the Council arc 
wanting) has been decreasing. In the case of the Muham¬ 
madans, barring the first period of 1920-23, the elec¬ 
torates have been increasing and increasing at a much 
greater rate than the corresponding Non-Muhammadan 

01 ^Let us analyse the figure* of “Niat Growth” further. 
The following tables arc self-explanatory : V.' i, 
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Council 


Period 

1920-23 

1923-26 

1926-29 

Net growth of — 

Muhammadans Non-Muhammadans 

Males Females Males Females 

—3*1 .. * 4-l*8 

+10*3 .. +4*7 v. 

+17*8 +22*8 +7*8 +8*2 

advantage (—) in favour 
of Muhammadans 
Males Females 

-4*7 
+5*6 

+10*0 +16*4 

Rate per year 
Male Female 

—1*6 • • 

+1*9 •• 

+3*8 +8*5 

192029 

+27*2 


+15*1 


+12*1 


+1*3 

+1*8 

1920-23 

1923-26 

1926-29 

1929-34 

1934-45 

-18*6 

+33*3 

+17*9 

+10*9 

+39*4 

• • 

+2*7 
+38-8 
+78*8 , 

+3*9 
+8*1 
+6*9 
, —1*7 
—13-1 

Assembly 
• • 

+i*5 

+14*3 

-8*8 

—22*5 
+27*2 
+11*0 . 
+12*6 
+52*5 

• • 

+1*2 

+24-5 

+87*6 

-7*9 
+9*1 
+3*7 
+2*5 
* +4*8 

■ • 

+6*4 

+4*9' 

+11*0 

1920-45 

1926-45 

+117*2 

+206*3 

+3*8 ’ 

+16*6 

+113*4 

+189*7 

+4*5 

+100 


The decrease m the number of Muhammadan elec¬ 
tors m 1923, both to the Council and to the Indian 
As&embly, cannot now be accounted, for. The Bengal 
Government in their Memorandum before the £>imon 
Commission could not account for this decrease Assum¬ 
ing, therefore, the decrease to have befen accidental, d 
wc combine the figures for the periods 1920-23 and 
1923-26 we may get a tiuer per-pectivo. We 'then get 
the following table : 

Hate of Advantage +, or Disadvantage —, 
per year in favour of the Muhammadans 
over the Non-M uhammadam in — 


Period 

Council 

Males Females 

Assembly 
Males FemaleB 

1920-26 

+0-2 

+0*8 

• * 

1920-29 * 

+3*3 +5*5 

+3*7 

. +0*4 

1929-34 

• • • » 

+2*5 

+4*9 

1934-45 


+4*8 

+11*0 


A consideration of the above table shows that the 
advantage is not only an favoui of Ihe Muhammadans, 
but that it is increasing rapidly Not only more Muham¬ 
madans are becoming rich or attaining such economic 
status as to come within the electoral ambit or either 
the Council or Assembly as the case mav be, but the 
jmcc of becoming rich is increasing rapidly. The slight 
decrease in the pace between 1929 and 1934 may be 
accounted for bv the world-wide economic depression 
of the early thirtie- The above table only prows that 
the Muhammadans are becoming richer ; it does not 
demonstrate lhat the Non-Muhammadans, mostly 
Hindus, ore becoming poorer. 

A closer study, however, of the last but one table 
riiows that the “Not growth” of the non-Muhammadans 
had been positive tor both Males and Females up ,to 
1929 In between 1929 and 1934, it became negative lor 
non-Muhammadan Males only ; and m the period 
1934-1945, it becarnl© to for both Males and Females. 
This means that the non-Muhammadans, mostly Hindus, 
ore becoming poorer. We give below*a portion of the 
aboyp table, and calculate the rate of becoming poorer 
OF richer ; 


The figures obtained for ‘rate per year* prove that 
the non-Muhammadans, mostly Hindus, aie not only 
becoming poorer, but the pace of becoming poorer has 
increased from —0*3 to —1*2 t.c, th|e pace has increased 
four limes The sudden use in the case of females 
between 1929 and 1984 may be explained by bemavni 
transfers in favour of females during the world-wide 
economic depression of the early thirties On the other 
hand,-the decrease among the Males cannot be explained 
by any hypothesis of benami transfers from males to 
females. The total non-Muhammadan electorate in 1929 
was 1,70,797 afid in 1934 it was 1,79,092--an increase ot 
5-3 per cent During live same period the population 
has increased by 5-7 per cent; so the ovkar-all “Net 
Growth” for both males and females is —0-4 per cent. 
The Non-Muhammadans as a whole must have been 
becoming poorer during tins penod. 

In our above discussion wo have used the term Non- 
Muhammadan as synonymous with the Hindus ; as the 
Hindus form 97 per cent of the non-Muhammadans. 

The advantage wliuh both the Muhammadan males 
and females have over the non-Muhammadans m the 
matter of "Net Growth” is generally gi eater in the 
case of females At first sight it may seem that this w 
due to their more liberal law of succession ; for among 
the Muhammadans both sons and daughters inherit, 
vfchde among the Hindus sons only inherit. But wie are 
inclined to think that is due to something else than the 
difference between the two laws of succession. Of course, 
we do not want to bie dogmatic in this matter. Analys¬ 
ing the statistics given above, we get the following 
table : 


Proportion bf female voters to every lfiOO 


Year 

Non-Muham¬ 

male voters 

Council 

Muhammadan 

Difference 

1926 

madan 

50-2 

13*6 

36*6 

1929 

49*6 

14*1 

35*5 


Period 

1929-23 

192548 



Net growth of —1*2 % 


Non-Muhammadans 

Rate per wear 



Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1926 * 

84*9 

+ 3*9 

• • 

+ 1*3 

• • 

1929 

85-9 

+6*1 


+ 2*0 

e e 

1934 

98*2 p 

+ 6*9 

- 1*7 

, + 1*5 
' + 14*3 

+ 2*3 

- 0*3 

+ 0*5 

+ 2*9 

1945 

t 

tOt-7 

-131 

- 8*8 

-1*2 

,— 0*8 




+ 1 * 0 % 

Assembly 

49*1 

39,1 

47*8 




46*5 

59*6 

42*4 




' Ofdin&riiy cis* would expert the proportion of 
females to increase with fee l^wer property qualifica- 
. tjons.JBut th|a facts *r<j otherwise. For among the non- 
Muhammadans, mostly SiWtns, the proportion is about 
60 per mille for the Counci] and 85 for the Assembly 
level; among the Muhammadans, the corresponding 
proportions are 14 and 40 respectively. The difference 
between the two levels seems to be constant for each 
of the communities as is illustrated by the following 
figure*: 

Proportion of female voters to every 1 fiOO 


male vote m 


Year 

Non-Muhamnjadans 
Council Assembly 

Diferencc 

1926 

SOT 

84-9 

34-7 

1929 

49-6 

86-6 

36-0 

Year 

Muhammadans 
Council Assembly 

Difference 

1926 

13-6 

40-1 

26-5 

1929 

141 

39-1 

250 


At the higher level the proportion is greater among 
both the non-Muhammadans and the Muhammadans. 
This is not likely to be due to any peculiarity in theit 
laws of succession, • . 

Qn life other hand, the differences in proportion 
between the two communities as noticed in the last but 
one table, both at the Council and at the Assembly 
levels, tend to remain mare or less constant. This fact 
points out that there is something basically different 
between the two communities. The increase in the pro¬ 
portion of female voters to male voters during the last 
20 years from 1926 to 1945 in*the two communities 18 
almost the same, being 17-8 per cept in the case of the 
Hindus and 19-8 per cent in the case of the Muham¬ 
madans. T*o what this is due we do not know. 1 b it due 
tq the increasing habit of holding property benarrd »n 
the name of female members of the family to avoid 
the operation of income-tax and other taxing statutes ? 
Is it due to avoid the operation of insolvency laws? 
This point reqbires closer and further investigation. 
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ENGLISH 

AHIMSA or SHHIMAN-MOHAN-G1TA : Bu Prof. 
Indra, M.A. The Minerva Bookshop, AnarkaH, Lahore. 
1946. Pp. t*'n -f- 100. 

Prof. Indra has chosen a distinctly original method 
for the presentation of Gandhiji’s teachings. He has 
taken the Bbagavadgita as his model, and composed his 
book in the form of an imaginary discourse between 
Rabindranath and Andrews on the one hand, and 
Rajenrlarprasad and Gandhiji on the other. Hie Sanskrit 
verses are arranged in eighteen chapters ; and the 
subjects dealt with are Non-Violence, Truth, Fasting, 
The Conception of God, Alleviation of the Misery of 
Ignorance, Disease, Poverty, Untouchabibty and so forth. 
Hie last chapter contains an exposition of Gandhiji’s 
ideal social order or Ramrajy®. The Sanskrit used is 
simple, and can be easily committed to memory by the 
average reader. Hie English rendering by Surondra Devi 
is clear and accurate. 

The essentials of Gandhiji’s teachings have been, 
on the whole, chosen with discrimination; but there are 
just a few points to which the reviewer feels called upon 
to- draw the attention of the author by way of sugges¬ 
tion*. Where Gandhiji speaks, the phrase Sri Bhagnban- 
ubacha has been used. Now this jars Upon one’s ears ; 
and would hurt Gandhiji himself more than anyone 
else. It would have been much better to use the simple 
proper dame. . , . 

In describing the technique of non-co-operation, it 
has been rightly said that T3atyagraha becomes fully 
successful when a change of heart has been effected in 
the adversary (VI-8). But it has Algo been said else¬ 


where that the purpose of withdrawing co-operation 
from one’s adversary is to punish him, or treat him 
with contempt. ‘The boycott of an aggressor is the 
severest silent punishment to him,’ (111-14), or The 
meanest of aggressors can be struck down on earth by 
the application of non-violence’ (111-17). Wo believe 
there must be something wong here. As far as we have 
understood Gandhiji. his call is for non-co-operation 
with evil and not with the evil-doer ; and the purpose 
of the non-co-operation is to evoke the best in him so 
that the Satyagraha may afterwards give him his hearty 
co-operation. He, therefore, refuses to be party to a 
wrong, and bears with fortitude all the punishment 
which the evil-doer can today shower upon him in his 
blindness. His object is never to ‘punish’ the wrong-doer 
into submission by the withdrawal of eo-operation. 

Then again, with regard to the economics of self- 
sufficiency, it has been staled that villages should be 
self-sufficient and self-reliant. That is all right; but with 
regard to India Gandhiji has been made to say, ‘Taking 
in view the plenty of my country, I see no justification 
for ite dependence on other countries.’ (XIV-33). So far 
as we are aware. Gandhiji has never thought in. terms 
of narrow nationalism. Of course, he wants every small 
economic unit to be self-sufficient with regard to the 
production of the vital necessaries of life ; but he also 
knows, and approver of the fact, that the world is 
progressing towards voluntary interdependence between 
state and state. Only, that, interdependence, in order to 
be really beneficial, should be based, not on force, but on 
willing effort of units which all enjoy an equal,*tata*. 
Gandhiji has never thought of the welfare of 
from 'Ike welfare of humanity taken ■ ag, 




m feu claimed tbit India should be flee so that she 
ean place her moral, as well as material, resources at 
me service oi humanity. Now, that is *: part of his 
teachings which needs more emphasis than is usually 
accorc. i to it. 

■ f W6 sincerely hope that the learned author will take 
into consideration theso two suggestions when a revision 
Of'the work is duly called for. We feel however confident 
thgt the book will form a venr good and useful intro¬ 
duction to the ideas of Gandniji. Some improvement 
is called for with regard to the printing in future. 

THE PARDHANS OF THE UPPER NARBADA 
VALLEY : By Shamrao Hivale. With a Foreword by 
Venter Eforin. Published for “Man m India ” by Geof¬ 
frey Cumberlege at- the Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xvi '+ 280. Twelve plates and twenty-seven figures. 
Price Be. 12-8. * 

By profession, the Pardhans are story-tellers, musi¬ 
cians and entertainers, who live in a sort of symbiotic 
relationship with the Gouds of Central India. Shri 
Shamrao Hi vale has speut thirteen years of his life 
among them, not «s a disinterested observer, but as one 
who Has ehared the life of the tribe fully, employing 
bis talents in order to understand them as well as help 
them towards a belter life as far as possible. This has 
given him an insight which is denied to more formal 
students of 'Anthropology. 

The book is divided into eight chapters bearing 
the following titles : Introduction, The Tribal Organiza¬ 
tion of the Pardhans, The Pardhan at Home, The 
Pardban’s Profession, The Pardhan as Priest and Pro¬ 
phet, The Pardhan as Lover and Poet, The Pardhan 
in Life and Death, The Pardhan and his Family. 
Students of Cultural Anthropology may be inclined to 
complain that sufficient details are not available in the 
book for use in connection with problems of Diffusion, 
Contact or Historical Recouslruction, although such 
details are not wanting where the author deals with 
social organisation or ceremonial life. But they should 
not overlook the fact that the present book belongs 
to the new school in which cultural facts are examined 
principally in their functional relation to the physical 
and spiritual needs of a people. From that point ol 
view, Hivale’s book will undoubtedly remain a very 
valuable addition to current ethnographic literature m 
India. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

SARAT CIIANDItA : MAN AND ARTIST : By 
Dr. S. C. Son Gupta.'Published by Saraswaty Library, 
C18/19 College Street Market, Calcutta. Price H Is. 5. 

It is an exceedingly well-written book presenting a 
homogeneous account of Surat Chandra’s life and work 
and weaving in thp appropriate biographical details to 
show their mutual interactions. 

The arrangement of the shorter stories is both 
original and illuminating, bringing out clearly the 
subtler variations from story to story in the treatment 
of the one major problem, the retarding factors at 
work in sorrio of them and the degree of success attained 
as the author succumbed to or triumphed over those 
obstacles. I particularly appreciate author’s observations 
on Grthadaha, embodying Sarat Chandra’s half- 
bewildered perception of the last enigma'in feminine 
love, the last web of self-delusive sophistry in the soul 
of a woman who does not know herself *aright. To my 
mind, however, it seems that the balance between 
Mahim and Surcsh has hardly been held even, Achala’s 
relations with Stiresh never reach even momentary stage 
of stable equilibrium, never the phase of acceptance ; 
it has always been represented as an uneasy and un¬ 
reconciled surrender to necessity. The real reason why 
she kept house with Suresh seems .. tot be her conviction 
of the-inexorability of Mahiafs. character..,, She never 
shows any interest in the domestic arrangements and 
seems not to have a eing^ taete in Common with her 
partner j not a word of feamenfew escapes her * lips 


even on the eve of the last farewell* Met one 
surrender may .have beenfaeiliated by 
core o$ desino and acquiescence ; but it wsavisfetTea IIP, 
to by a latent streak of tenderness '.in their mutual 
relations, Excepting for ehe brief moment when Achaxk 
asks Buresh to take her away from her village some, 
she ‘never made any positive appeal to him. The.source 
of her love for Mahim remains equally inexplicable, h 
parade of her fidelity to .the plighted word is the motive 
force that binds them together. AH these thoughts 
generate in me a doubt that Aehala was incapable Of 
love, her rigidity and undemonstrativeness had a 
strange spell of fascination, but her life with either 
Mahim or Suresh is curiously bleak and negative. Her 
wavering suspense between ner two lovers and he® 
failure to respond to either seems more the result of a 
core of icy frigidity in her soul which rfbt even the most 
impetuous tenderness can touch and melt than that of 
genuine passion poised so precariously between opposite 
attractions as to condemn itself to frustration and 
immobility. 

The concluding chapter is also very well-written, as 
also the interpretation of the character of Jibnnandn in 
its curious combination of unbridled sexuality and 
philosophic detachment, lie seems to me to have a 
strange affinity to Villon, the rascally poet of the French 
Renaissance, with the difference that Jihnnunda is. a 
philosopher and not an artist. The present work is a 
notable contribution to our study and appreciation, of 
Sarat Chandra and some of Dr. Son Gupta's conclusion 
will rank as definitive judgments. 

' Shiktjmab Banerji 

POST-WAR BANKING IN INDIA AND A CASE 
FOR LFjGISLATION : By Mr. It. M. Mitra, B.A.. 
A.IJ.B. Published by Messrs. A. Mukherjce & Co., 
Calcutta. Pages 172. Price Rs. 8-8. 

The author has discussed the growth of banking 
in England and has compared it with the slow growth 
of banking in this country under peculiar circumstances. 
Influence of war and inflation on Indian Banking have 
also been dealt with. The author admits that legisla¬ 
tion is necessary to give right direction to the banking 
business that 1ms made some headway during recent 
years, particularly during the war. But the proposed 
Bill for controlling Banking business does not, get full 
support from him and he gives his reasons for if. He 
apprehends that, unless the proposed bib! is sufficiently 
altered in certain respects, the banking of the country 
is likely to suffer rather than flourish. Ho is an advocate 
of the principles of guidanre, warning and protection so 
far as the banking legislation is concerned and as such 
he considers the proposed Bill as a bit loo stiff. While 
admitting some of the contentions of the author, we 
have to opine that time has come for a drastic legis¬ 
lation to regulate banking and to protect the depositors’ 
money and any further delay is fraught with conse¬ 
quences which no lover of the country's prosperity 
through Banking will dhsire. Both the Bank Bills, 1944 
and 1946, are given in the Appendices with observations 
of the author for certain modifications. 

* This is a timely publication which contains the 
views of a practical banker, who is not only acquainted 
with the routine of day to day administration but has 
an outlook for the future. 

A. B. Dotta 

THOUGHTS ON THE GREAT QUEST: By 
Heramha Ch.. Maitra. Published by Asok Kumar 
Mait.ro 85. Harrison Road, Calcutta, To be had of 
General Printers and Publishers. Ltd.. 119: DhurrarrUolla f 
Street. Calcutta. Cloth-bound. Pp. 191. Price Rs. S. 

ThiS is a collection of essay? written and published 
by Principal Heramba* Chandra Maitra at different 
times. This is the first collection add is necessarily 
small. The publisher hold# out the hope that atfleeond i 
and frller collection of Principal Maitra’s writings will 
follow won,.... , 


Aa Principal and *ft profefsor, Maitra occupied * 
unique position ih the academic world of his day. The 
p*eeent.reviewer ww dAeAf .hi# many pupils during the 
mm decade o t the presenr^sentuiy and still remembers 
‘the great veneration with which Principal Maitra was 
looked noon fey his pupils, his colleagues and the publio 
at large. The integrity of his character, the high moral 
principles Which he inculcated and followed in practice 
and his scrupulous and extensive scholarship won lor 
him this high place in the educational world. Time has 
not abated the respect for him of those who ever came 
into personal contact with him. 

The essays published here reveal the moral teacher 
in their author and show a religious fervour which was 
characteristic of him. But it is religion leavened with 
Spiritual insight n^d philosophical acumen. Such a book 
will probably be a little out of tune with the type of 
literature that is Hooding the market now. Yet it lm 
a permanent value and deserves the attention of the 
thinking public and should be held in the same high 
esteem Which its author enjoyed in his lifetime. 

U. C. Bhattacixaujee 

STUDIES IN SRI AUROVINDO’S PHILOSOPHY : 
By Dr. S. K. Mailra, M.A., Ph.D. 1‘ublishcd by Benares 
lliudu University. Pp. Kit). Price Rs. 8. 

The growing literature on Sri Aurovindo’s Philo¬ 
sophy is a proof that it has caught the. imagination, 
not only of the students of philosophy, but also of their 
professors. The book, under review, is a notable addi-. 
tion, and contains a scries of six learned studies contri¬ 
buted to some leading periodicals by Dr. Maitra, who 
is the head of the department of philosophy in the 
Benares Hindu University. Those studies faithfully 
interpret Sri Aurovindo’s views on religion of the 
future, problem of evil, conception of intuit ion, prophet 
or the Superman and the status of man. The first 
study makes an interesting comparison between Auro- 
vindo and Bergson. 

The author is a staunch admirer of Sri Aurovindo; 
but his appreciation, we are afraid, lapses into exaggera. 
tion wlieu he does not hesitate to call the celebrated 
yogi of Pondichery, the most creative thinker of the 
present-day East, as the latter, in Dr. Maitra’s view, 
has the same prophetic vision like Manu, Yajnavalkya 
or Vyasa. Dr. Maitra further asserts that, if the bridge 
of thoughts and sighs, which spans the history of Aryan 
culture has its first arch in the Veda, it has its last in 
Sri Aurovindo’s Life Divine. In this connection we are 
constrained to observe that one, having even a nodding 
acquaintance with the Vedic thought, will decline* to 
express such an unrestrained appreciation. Dr. Maitra's 
assertion that Aurovindo's philosophy is in full accord 
with the Vedas and Upanishads is far from true ; for, 
be himself points out that in the former, matter as wet! 1 
as spirit are regarded as real. According to Aurovindo, 
even matter is Brahman. This doubtlessly shows that 
Aurovindo’s philosophy has a definite pragmatic bent, 
In contradistinction to the Upanishadic thought which 
reveals the purest form of Bralunavada and the illuson- 
Itess of the sense-world. 

Sri Aurovindo has been very unfair to Samknr 
when, he remarks : “Samkar’s wordless, inactive sell 
end his Maya of many names and forms arc equally 
/ disparate and irreconcilable entities.” “The real monism, 
the real Advaita," reiterates Aurovindo ‘‘is that which 
admits all things as the one Brahman and does not 
seek to bisect Its existence into two incompatible 
entities, an eternal truth and an eternal falsehood, 
Brahman and not-Brahman, Self and not-Self, a mat 
Self and an unreal, yet perpetual Maya.” It is regretted 
that the Advaita is misunderstood as Mayavada by an 
original thinker like Aurovindo. we humbly submit that 
the Advaitw ia emphatically Brahmavada nod it netfcr 
.teaches may* as aa entity as Aurovindo wrongly thinks. 
A^xoniihg to Vedaatl, the knower see* Brahman only, 


and,not the mayik show as held by Goudapada. But to 
the ignorant, who do see the phenomenal appearance and 
not Brahman out of nesciencu, the theory of maya is 
advanced, not as an explanation, but as a statement of 
facts. Thir is admitted by Aurovindo's interpreters in 
a way when they say that Samkar’s characteristic note 
is one-dded affirmation of the Spirit. We do not lag 
behind any of Aurovindo’s admirers in glnuine appre¬ 
ciation of Aurovindo and his original contribution to 
philosophical thought; but that docs not deter us from 
pointing out the glaring limitations of his philosophy 
and his wide differences from.Samkar, the foremost 
exponent of the Advaitavada. To a critical and un¬ 
biased student, Sri Aurovindo's philosophy is, at best, 
an amalgam of Indian and European thought with a 
distinct pragmatic leaning. In this age when world- 
thought tends to mingle together, it is a unique at¬ 
tempt at harmonisation. 

Swami Jagadisvarananba 

FAMOUS LETTERS & ULTIMATUMS TO THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT : lidiud and compiled bit 
Durbab Singh. Thd Hera Publications, 0, Lower Mall, 
Lahore. Pp. 2QI. Price Its. 8-12. 

This is a collection of seventeen famous letters 
written by our public men to different Viceroys and 
Governors, etc. It contains Tagore’s letter to the Vice¬ 
roy renouncing his Knighthood. Gandhi's open letter to 
Lord Reading, Syamaprasad’s letter to the Governor, 
etc. The Editor, in short notes, has explained the back¬ 
ground of each of the letters. This has enhauced the 
value of the collection many times. The printing and 
get-up is wall. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF AUDITING: 
By R. B. Bose, MA., B.ScB.Com. Published by A. 
Mukherjea and Co., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 
Pp. 167. Price Rs. 8-12. * 

■^llh the growing industrial development oi 
India, joint-stock companies are going to pi ay an 
important part; and auditing as a profession is becoming 
more and more important. This is a handy book contain¬ 
ing all that an average Indian student should know on 
the subject from the very first principles right up to the 
implications of the Indian Companies Act. It should be 
in the hands of all students. One suggestion we have to 
make : t-he author should have given the references to 
various law reports in the Table of Legal decisions. 

, J. M. Datta 

. ! ■ *: ; i at 

BENGALI 

8ASWATA PIPASA : Published by Katyani Book 
Stall, 208 Cornwallis Street* Calcutta. Pp. 831. Price 
Rs. 1. 

MAYAJAL : Published by Romrsh Ghosal, 88 
Badur Began Row, Calcutta. Pp. SCO. Pice Rs. If. 

The two novels by Rampada Mukherji arc taken 
•together for review, as both of thrm form parts of the 
same story, the latter being complementary to t'ho 
former. * 

The titles of the books signify respectively 'The 
Eternal Thirst anjl The Bond of Delusion, which bind 
us subtly to hold on lo our everyday life with fond 
affection for mother Earth and to play our mortal parts 
well in our assigned spheres of Jife, hot only ungrudg¬ 
ingly but cheerfully amidst the trials and tribulations 
of life, without any thought of escapism. If we read the 
story in this context, it will unfold itself in all its 
charm and beiyity ; otherwise a casual reader may miss 
much of the inherent charm underlying the story, for 
be will find in it no grand aomance of a love 
attempt at analysing or solving any social 
problems of life nor is there any artists© fes' 
story so M to create tense dramatic 




'Wtwii-which. we' the general 
wCta* of;#; jr«eb amw. Still the two novels are 
. u the Pother Panchah ol 

... . ,.>'**«'«#«»,■'Mbhuti Banerji, ririitly claims 
to be banal the heat novels in Bengali literature. 
-■:mnmSB4 the j4rticul« aspect of the story, » 

' m* » Sawtata F-ipaea a vivid and Rowing picture 
Of thnaooiat fife that existed in our Bengal village m 
the last decades of the nineteenth century. The simple 
leys and sorrows, the quiet and peaceful surroundings 
of village life, the unostentatious but intense iuc 
enjoyed by the villagers are portrayed with the minutest 
details and painted in a graceful halo of colour. With 
the beginning of the twentieth century the quiet and 
bleQid domestic and social life of the village is disturbed 
$» the advent of new ideas and customs anti the transi- 
. non period ushering in the heotic days of Swadeshi 
movement spreading through the innermost recesses °l 
the oountry is described in Mayajal skilfully, as re¬ 
flected in the characters of the new generation. 

The story hah been narrated by the author pictures- 

S uely, characters are all drawn in a living manner and 
ae style is limpid and delightful. 

n B. K. Seal 

HINDI 

PBTTAM KI GALI MEN : By Rajaji Maharai 
Qurdatram Sahab. Pus taka Bhandar, Patna. Pp. 80. 
Price Re. 1. c 

This is a "litany’' of love of the Lord consisting 
of thirty-one “stanzas.’' Though written in prose, they 
have the mutton of poetry. Tnc style has the vividness 
of the Vaiebnavite singer-cuwi-saint of the Middle Ages. 
Love is luminosity of the soul,—this is the strain of the 
author's ecstatic song. Pritam Ki Qali Men is a mystical 
manual, which eveiy devotee of the Divine would like 
to have on nis shelf. 

6f M. 

RUPAYE KI KAHANI : By I). D. Birla and P. N. 
Binha. PvbUthed by Sasla Sakitya Mandal, New Delhi. 
Pp. 904. Price Re. 2-8. 

This informative and interesting story of thfe Rupee, 
written in simple Hindi, is divided into two parts : the 
first written by Mr. Birla, deals with the various forms 
of currency, exchange, inflation, its value and devalua¬ 
tion, etc., and the other, written by Mr. Sinha, deals 
with the histoiy and development of the ©urrency- 

S tem. The book is ably written and is, perhaps, the 
t of its kind in Hindi and is useful equally for the 
layman as well as the professional. 

M. S. Sbngab 

MARATHI * 

RAJYOGINI: By Purshuttam Mahadeva Vaidya. 
Navaras Karyalaya, Indore City. Pp. 76. Price Re. Jf 

This is a short play, in two Acts, dealing with the 
heroic deeds of the patriot-queen, Ahalyabai Holkar, 
,jof Indore, who is the heroine of every Hindu student 
of Indian history. It is replete with historical events 
(as against imaginations and inferences, as so often is 
the practice of some playwrights) and historionic effects. 
It «an serve easily, therefore, the purpose of a primer 
[.jnC'.tiWi passion and philosophy of patriotism, with its 
rAfdtieolompdd 'skein of sentiments and sacrifice. 

”, ' G. M. 

KANNADA . 

•RE YANOMAYA. D4RSSANA : Edited by 

.tobtyted 0* 


WSSSHT mKftehayar J^n- 
■ fAHtlYA 5 m&JM&rn*. 




Tb* j mo boohs under ■ review, ass; 
attempt*. aitheoritical and constructove 
of Mr. Itediw’a poetioal works and other - -w* .. 
ductioob SbfciBendre by his unswerving loyalty gd 
steadfast .demotion to Kannada mum for WW®*® • 
decades hat succeeded in carving out for J 

niche in the galaxy of the great. The Editors of the 
two booklets in question availed themselves or t“« 
occasion of Shri Bendre’s fiftieth Birthday celebration 
to pay their humble tribute to the poet of their ohqwo. 
Without putting forth any audacious and pretentious 
claim of having seen and presented all about Bendre, me 
Editors have done well in glancing over the few sinking 
aspects of Bendre’s works. Of the two books, the latter 
contains a more elaborate and detailed review of ohri 
Bendre’s various literary productions. Pandit Keshava 
Sharma of Galgali, has given us a beautiful analysis 01 
Bendre’s poetic inspiration in Bendre’s Pratibhavilas — 
an essay contributed by him to the Bendre Vangmaya 
Darshana. The books in question are indeed very help¬ 
ful additions to the spate of critical reviews-of Bendre s 
poetry that have appeared in recent weeks. 

V. B. Naik 


GUJARATI 

MADHUP : By Ilaj Ham. Printed at the Raichura 
Golden Jubilee Printing Works, Baxoda. 1944. Cloth* 
bound. Pp. 170. Price Its. 8-4. 

• Madhup has fought as a Lieutenant in the Indian 
Amy in North Africa in Auchinlec’s Army. He has 
returned to India on leave. His real name is Ki™ 
Kumar. As a Mfldhup (Bee), he has sucked the juice 
of many flowers, but a flower called Mrinalini makes 
him fall really in love. She tries her best to keep him 
at arm’s length but at last succumbs. Their repartees are 
full of vigour. The whole atmosphere of the story is, 
however, unreal and the society amongst, whom this 
love story is placed is something alien to the ordinary 
Hindu society, thoroughly Anglicised ; what else could 
there be when the characters are aristocrats and race¬ 
goers ? 

NITYA PRIYA : By Raj Hans, Printed at the 
Raichura Golden Jubilee Printing Works, Baroda. 1944 • 
Cloth-bound. Illustrated. Pp. 196. Price lie. 8. 

The friction as to the ideals of marriage, between 
old and new i.e., East and West, is emphasised in this 
story by means of incidents which when stated plainly 
loot very ugly. A girl marries a rich husband, so .that 
her costly artistic tastes may be satisfied. After some 
years’ happy married life, the husband meets with an 
accident resulting in loss of virility. The wife is yet 
young and beautiful. They, therefore, decide to go their 
own way, and as if, that was not enough, the husband 
acts as a pimp to his wife, so that her sex-hunger may 
be gratified. The wife too like a butterfly, flies from 
flower to flower promising to remain constant in love 
in her heart or mind to one, but allowing her 
body to be used by others too. As a con¬ 

trast, another girl constant in love, both & 
body and mind, is presented who marries one of the 
lovers of the inconstant girl, and becomes happy. The 
stilted, artificial life led by these society peopile, is 
graphically described when the reader is allowed to 
glimpse into the bath-room of the unfaithful wife, a 
bath-room which is a thorough Anglicised contraption, 
and rarely to be found anywhere dm except in 
house of millionaires. The intimate knowledge shown by 
the author of the details of the life lived by the rich 
fit Bombay at the Tat Mahal HAM or on the Race¬ 
course, Bombay and Poona, or in plages where they JP 
id* a Change, Naaik or Deolaii, •fcrikee oae to toeAha mt* 
flmWiand. 




tHE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 

*AJ JYOT1SMI, J YOTISH-SH I ROM AN I PAND'lT RAME&H 
CHANORA BHATTsCHARYYa, JY(3tisH4*NAV. M v R.A.S. (London) 

of International fame,* President—World-Renowned All-India Astro¬ 
logical &. Astronomical Society. (BSTD. 1007 A.D„) • 

He Is the only Astrologer in India who first predicted the 
Allies Victory in the present world war on 3rd. Sept, 1939 within 
4 hours the very day of the declaration of war # which was duly 
communicated to and acknowledged by the Secretary o’f State for India, 
the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal and who is also the consulting 
Astrologer of the Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India. 

It is well-known that the Astrological predictions of this great 
scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influence 
ot evil stars, his power to bring success in complicated law-suits and also to cure 
incurable diseases are really uncommon. . 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges; Commissioners of Divisions, 
Advocate-Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc., -and also ifaany reputed personalities 
of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa. China, Japan, etc.) have given 
many unsolicited testimonials of the great Pundit's wonderful powers 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hi* Highness The Meharaja of Athgarh gays“ I have been astonished at the superhuman power of 
Panditji. He is a great Tantrik.” Her Highness «Tbe Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:— 
“1 am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and* excellent efficacy of his Kavachas. He is no 
doubt a great personage with miraculous power. The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says “The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Rameeh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son. 7 ’.. .The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santoah 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Cboudhury, Kt., says On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to wordB. He is really a great Astrologer with extra* 
ordinary powor.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy of Patna High Court says :—“At a glance on me, 
he began to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicted marvellously many things. He is really a great 
personage with super-natural power.’' The Hon'ble Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot 
says :—"The wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activities of Panditji on several occasions have 
struck me with greatest, astonishment. Really he iB unique in hiB line.” The Hon’ble Justice 
Mr. S. M. Das, of Keoojhar State High Court, says:—“Panditji has bestowed the life of my dead 
son. I have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik-Yogi.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, writes :— 
“1 was getting good results from your Jvavacha and all my family wore passing a different life since I 
started wearing.” Mr. Andre Temps, 2724, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. America '“I have 

S urchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all proved satisfactory.” 

(rt. F. W. Gillespie, Detroit, Mich., U. S. America i—“I am wearing your Bpecial Dhanada Talisman 
and so far my luck has been with me a great deal better than in the past.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, 
China ;— “Everything you foretold in writing is taking place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Mnmi 
Eita, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Descheng, West Africa :— “1 had orderd some Talismans from yon that 
had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. Fernando, Proctor, 5. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, 
Ceylon “I got marvellous effects from your Kavachas. I have had transactions with ' you almost every 
year for the-last 20 years for about Rupees three thousand.” Etc., etc. and many others. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In ease of failure. Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fnlfiUs the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. It will (rive even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Re. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-11. 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.— To overcome •enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled, 
Hus is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. * Bpecial and capable of giving imme¬ 
diate effects R*. 34-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bfaiowal Case, wore thie Kavacha). 

MOHINI KAVACHA.— Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-8. 
Special Rs. 34-2. • 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

, ( The Biggest, Moat Reliable and (Meat Astrological Society in India and the Far East ). 

• Hoad Office;— 105 (M.R.), Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. 
Consultation hours :-H. O. 8-30 AJH.-11-3Q AM., B. O. 5 P.M.-7 P.M. Phone; B. B. 3685. 
Branch Office :-yl7, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. ..... Phone : Cal. 5742. 

, LQNDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS. 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 
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Modern Poetry 

Riabiudraiuudi " TagorcV original Bengali 
article on modern poetry lias been translated 
into English by Indira Devi ChanJlmrarii and 
published in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly. The 
first part of the article is given below : 

I have been asked to write something about modern 
English poets. It is by no means an easy task. For who 
will define the limit of the modern age with reference 
to the almanac ?—It is not so much a question pf time 
as of spirit. * 

After flowing straight on i'or a time* the river takeB 
a sudden* turn. Literature likewise does not always 
follow the straight path. When it takes a turn, the turn 
must be called modern. Let us call it adMmik in 
Bengali. The modernity depends not. upon time but 
upon temperament. c 

The poetry to which I was introduced in my boy¬ 
hood might have been classed as modern in those days.* 
Poetry had taken a new turn, beginning from the Poet 
Burns. The same urge had brought forth many other 
great poets, such as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shel'ley, 
Keats. 

The manners and customs prevalent m society are 
known as social usage. In some countries these social 
customs completely suppress all the freedom arvf-variety 
of individual taste. There man becomes a puppet, his 
conduct conforms metn-.uiously to social etiquette. It 
is this traditional and habitual way of life that society 
appreciates. Sometimes literature also falls into a groove 
for long periods ; and whosoever wears the sacred marks 
of perfect literary style, is looked upon as a saintly 
person. During the age of English poetry that followed 
Bums, the barriers of. style were broken down, and 
temperament, made its debut. ‘'The lake adorned with 
lotus and the lily” is a lake seen through the special 
hole of official blinkers* fashioned in the classic work¬ 
shop. When a daring writer removes those blinkers and 
catch-pharses and looks upon the lake with open eyes, 
he also opens up a path through which the lake assumes 
manifold aspects to manv eyes and various fancies. But 
classic judgment cries “fie for shame” on him. 

When we began to read English poetry, this un¬ 
conventional individualistic mood had already been 
acknowledged in literature, and the clamour raised by 
the Edinburgh Review had died down. Be that as it may, 
that period of our life was a new era of modernism. „ 

In those days, the hall-mark of modernism in poetry 
was the individual’s measure of delight. Wordsworth 
expressed in his own style the spirit of delight that he 
realised in Nature. Shelley’s was a Platonic contem¬ 
plation accompanied by a spirit of revdlt against every 
kind of obstacle, political, religious or otherwise. Keats’ 
pbetry is wrought of the meditation of creation of 
beauty. In that age, the stream of poetry took a turn 
from outwardness to inwardness. 

The, deepest feelings of a poet’s heart strive to 
attain immortality by assuming a lovely form in lan¬ 
guage, Love adorns itself. It seeks to prove its inward 
joy by Its outward beauty/There was a time when 
humanity in its moment*- of leisure sought to beautify 


in various ways that portion of the universe with which 
it came into contact. This outer adornment was the 
expression of its inner love. Where there is love, there 
can be no indifference. In those ways, in the exuberance 
of his sense of beauty man began to decorate the com¬ 
mon articles of daily use. His inner inspiration lent- 
creative power to his fingers. In cvhry land and every 
village household utensils and the adornment of the 
home and person bound the heart of man, in colour and 
form, to these outward insignia of life. Many were the 
ceremonies evolved by man for adding zest to social 
life ; many the new melodics, new arts and crafts in 
wood and metal, clay and stone, silk, wool and cotton. 
In that age, the husband designated his wife as his 
“beloved .disciple in the fine arts.” Then it was not the 
bank-balance that constiluted I he principal asset for 
the married couple in the work of setting up hou*e,— 
the arts were a more necessary item. Flower-garlands 
mustwnot be woven anyhow, young women knew how to 
paint the ends of their sorts of China silk, skill in the 
art of dancing was especially taught, and was accom¬ 
panied by lessons in the vino, tue flute and siDging. 
There was spiritual beauty then in human intercourse. 

The English poets with whom wo came into contact 
in my early youth, saw the universe with their own 
mind’s eye ; it had become as it were their personal, 
property. Not only did their own imagination, opinions 
and lastes humanise and intellectualise the universe, 
but they moulded it according to the heart’s desire of 
each individual poet. The universe of Wordsworth was 
specially Wordsworthian, of Shelley Shelleyan, of Byron 
Byronic. By force of creative magic it became the 
reader’s univprse also. The joy that, we felt, in that parti- 
cular poet’s world, was the joy of taste in the hospitality 
of that particular world's aroma. The flower sends its 
invitation to the bee through its distinctive scent and 
colour, and sweet is that note of invitation. The Poet’s 
invitation also possessed that spontaneous charm. In 
the days when the chief bond between man and the 
universe was one of individuality, the personal touch in 
the invitation had to be fostered with cure, a sort ot 
competition had to be set. up in dress and ornament and 
manners so as to show oneself off to the best advantage. 

Thus we find that in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the tradition which held priority in English 
poetry of the previous age had given place to self- 
expression of the individual. And this is what was called 
modernism in those days. 

But, nowadays that modernism is dubbed Mid- 
Victorian senility and made to reeline on an easy-cihair 
in the next room. Now is the day of the harsh modern¬ 
ism of lopped skirts and lopped hair. Not that powder 
is not frequently applied to the cheeks and rouge to the 
lips, but It is none in public, with unashamed bravado. 
It is proclaimed that the days of illusion are over. There 
is illusion »t every stop of the Creator’s creation, and 
it is the variety of that illusion which plays so many 
tunes through so many forms. But science has thorough¬ 
ly examined its every pulse-beat, and declares that at 
the root of things there is no illusion ; there is carbon 
and nitrogen, there is physiology and psychology. We 
old-fashioned poets had taken illusion to be the main 
thing and these to be the by-products. And, therefore, 
We must confess wehbad striven to compete with the 
gyeator in spreading the snare of illusions through rhyme . 
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and rhythm, language and style. In our allusions and sug¬ 
gestions there was some play of hide-and-seek, wc were 
unable to cast, aside that veil of modesty which adorns 
the truth, while it does not contradict jl. In tire 
‘coloured light that filtered through its filmy hase, the 
dawns and evenings appeared to us in a beauty that 
was as tender as that of a new bride. The modem 
Duhshashan, engaged in disrobing publicly Draupad: 
the universe, is a sight we are not accusioim d lo. Is n 
jneie force of habit that makes us feel uncomfortable '! 
Is there no truth behind this sense of shame ? Does 
not Beauty become bankrupt when divedcd of the veil 
which conceals not but reveals V 

But the modem age is in a hurry, and has no lime. 
Livelihood has gained the upper hand of life. Man has 
to race through Ids' work ana rush through his pleasures 
in the midst of a*crowd of arcelrrauing machines. The 
human being who used to create his own intimate world, 
at leisure, now delegate his duties to a factory and 
ligs up some sort, of provisional affair on the spur of the 
moment to suit his needs, according to some official 
standard. Feasts are gone out of fashion, only meals 
remain. Then, is no urge to con-i(ier whether life b m 
harmony with the mind or not, for Ihe mind of man is 
engaged along with Ihe crowd, in pulling the rope oi 
the huge Juggernaut, car of livelihood. Instead of musie, 
there msiie from his throat hoarse shouts of “i’ush, 
boys, push”. lie has to spend most of his time in Ihe 
company of the crowd, not in the world of his own 
fellows. His mentality is the mentality of the hustler. 
In Ihe midst of all this bustle lie has not the will power 
left to bypass ugliness unadorned. 

Which path niusi poetry now follow then, and what 
is to be her destination. It is not possible nowduys to 
follow one’s own taste, to select, lo* arrange. Science 
does not select, it accepts whatever I Imre is as existing ; 
it does not appraise it by the standard of personal taste 
lior embellish it. with the eagerness of pi ison,:] attach¬ 
ment. The chid delight of tiic scientific mind censi-t- 
m curiosity, not in forming ties of relationship. It does 
not regard w.liat. I want a- the main point, but what 
the thing in itself exactly is. leaving me out of the 
question ; and without me. the preparation of illusion 
is unnecessary. 

Therefore, in the process of economising that is 
being carried out in the department of poetry in llib 
scientific age. it is adornment that has suffered the 
biggest cut. Finicky select harness m the matter oi 
rhyme, rhythm and wolds is now become almost 
absolute. Arid the change is not taking place smoothly, 
but in order to break th» spell of the past, it has 
become the fashion to repudiate it aggressively, ^t m 
like trying to set bits of broken glass on the top in an 
uncouth and ugly manner, lest the selective faculty by 
force of habit should enter the house by jumping over 
the garden-wall. A poet, writes: ‘I aril the greatest 
laugher of all, greater than the sun, than the oak-1 rec, 
than the fng and Apollo.” ‘'Than Ihe frog and Apollo, 
this is where the bits of broken glass come in. For fear’ 
someone should think that the poet is arranging Ins 
words sweetly, prettily. If the word “sea’’ were used" 
instead of “frog,” the modernists might, object to it 
regular poetising. That may be so, but mentioning the 
frog is by it long way much more regular poetising of 
the opposite kind, That is to say" it js rot introduced 
naturally, but is like treading on your toes intentionally. 
That is the modem fashion. 

But the fact of the matter is, (he days are gone 
when it was generally accepted that the frog could not 
Be admitted into gentle poetry on the same footing as 
other creatures. In the category of reality, the frog 
belongs to a higher class than Apollo, Nor do I wish to 
regard the frog with contempt What is more, in an 
appropriate context, the croarlng laugh of the frog 
might be juxtaposed with the laugh of the poet’s beloved, 
even if rite objected. But even according to the most 


ultra-scientific theory of equality, the laugh that is the 
sun’s*that is the oak-tree’s, that is Appollo s, is not that 
of the frog. Here it has been dragged in by force, in 
order 10 destroy the illusion. * • 


Indians in South Africa 

Perhaps in no olher’part of the world is the 
racial problem so profoundly disturbing as it is 
in the Union of South Africa. Race dominates 
every aspect of life there. IV. Prakash Chandra 
writes in The Calcutta Review ; 

The Europeans, Asiatics and Negroes Jive side by side 
but they ha*e failed to evolve a common meeting ground 
and the difference.? between them are most striking. The 
population is nearly t.en millions and a half. Of this. 
70 per cent are Negroes, the Europeans number 21 
per cent and Indians whose total strength is 2.10,000 
barely 2-5 per cept, • 

A wide chasm separates the Europeans from the 
non-Europeans. The’former enjoy mauv social privileges. 
social 1 service* and educational facilities which are 
denied to the coloured peoples. All political power rests 
in "their hands. So far as Indians are concerned, they do 
not possess even elementary civic rights. As Sir Zafar- 
ullah Khan said, “Indians in South Africa are almost 
in the position of boing a stateless people. They cannot 
vote."Thee have to live in defined residential areas. 
They cun hold property only oil a restricted basis. Their 
children cannot attend normal South African schools. 
And they are not admitted as citizens, although many 
of the families have been settled there for generations.” 
A more elaborate picture was drawn by Sir Shafaat. 
Ahmad Khan, a former High Commissioner in South 
Africa, who stated that the Indian community in that 
eountjy was “deprived of representation in local bodies 
and public services, in Parliament ns well a« in the 
Universities, denied admission even to hotels, cinemas, 
theatres, places of culture no less than of amusements, 
and subjected to a. colour bar for which neither modern 
nor ancient history affords any precedent whatever.’’ 
While European children receive free education, no pro¬ 
vision exists for the teaching of 20,000 Imliin children 
of school-going age. let alone tu'tion-frec instruction. 
Indians contribute as much lo the finance of the country 
as the whifp residents but do not figure on the rolls rs 
municipal or parliamentary \ofcis. Apparently, the 
theory of ‘no taxation witboif! representation’ has only 
a limited validity. 

1/living aside th< Orange Free Slate, where the 
Indian population is negligible, the position in the rest 
of the three provinces of the Union is as follows. In 
Natal. where Ihe Indians are most numerous—five-sixth 
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of their number-is confined to this area—they exercise 
at present neither the municipal nor the provincial 
franchise. Tile latter was withdrawn just fifty years ago; 
the former comparatively recently. In the Traflsvaai, 
Indians have never enjoyed any franchise at all. munici¬ 
pal or provincial. They possess both in the Cape Colony 
and jhave the right there of beting represented on the 
municipality, by a Follow-Indian. As for the right of 
electing candidates for the* Senate or the House oi 
Assembly of the Union Parliament, it is conspicuous 
by its absence. The laws expressly require that the 
voters must he British subjects of European descent, 

r 

It is not only that political rights have 
been held back' from the Indians. Repeated 
efforts have been made to dislodge them from 
their economic position. 

Tiie latest measure of this kind is the Asiatic Laud 
Tenure and Indian Representation Bill which has 
received its secovd reading only recently. This bill is to 
replace the notorious Peggir <* Act which was due to 
expire at the end of March, 1M6, and whose objeet was 
to segregate the Indians‘from the Euro^m population. 
In a sense, the new bill is worse than the old. Whereas 
the Pegging Act applied only to Durban, the new legis¬ 
lation extends to the whole territories of Natal and the 
Transvaal. Indians are being prohibited from exercising 
the’right of aequliring property either for residential or 
investment purposes in these regions, except in certain 
areas set aside for them. Apart from the social! stigma 
implicit in the bill, it will have serious economic conse¬ 
quences. Indians living in demarcated zones outside 
towns and cities will tend to get isolated from the 
European and the native populations. This will affect, 
their moans of livelihood and will lead in course of time 
to their economic extinction. 

The obnoxious bill has been sugar-coated with the 
gift of an illusory franchise. South African Indiahs are 
to be accorded the right of electing representatives to 
the Union Parliament and the Natal and Transvaal 
Provincial Councils. But the franchise is worthless 
because it suffers from three grave delects. First, the 
qualification is high. Secondly, Indians are to be regis¬ 
tered on a separate roll instead of sharing the common 
roll with the Europeans, Finally, and this is the most 
preposterous feature of the provisions, though Indians 
may vote, they cannot stand for election and must be 
represented by Europeans. The last stipulation places 
the Indians on a par with, the Bantus who though eight, 
million strong are represented on the South African 
legislature by three gentlemen with the whitest skin. It 
is thus clear that the hill offers a mythical political 
status in exchange for substantial economic rights which 
are taken away. 

It is amazing that Indians should be subjected to 
discriminatory treatment, in what happens to be a part 
of the British Empire but it has been a characteristic 
policy of the Dominions to be fairer in their dealings 
with the Whites, though belonging to a different 
nationality, than with the coloured races. While they 
have received European immigrants, all of them, with 
the exception of Newfoundland, have excluded Orientals 
by one means or another. In some of the States of. the 
Commonwealth of Australia, Asiatics are disqualified 
from voting and from obtaining leases in certain irri¬ 
gated lands. [The same continent is anxious to increase 
ter population by the importation of 70,000 immigrants 
yearly but they must be British, Scandinavians, Swiss 
or French and not Indians, Chinese and the Javanese. 
In Canada, too, in British Columbia, Asiatics are denied 
the franchise .The late Srinivasa SastrLexplained how on 
one occasion his appeals to the fair name «f the Empire 
dre# the impatient remark from the Prime Minister of 
ih*t province that he had no use for it, if it involved 
tiie Surrender of any privilege. Bat the dIserimiHatioliB 


are nqost far-reaching and flagrant in the Union of 
South Africa, India and South Africa have made com¬ 
mon sacrifices on battlefields for osicnsibty ncommon 
ideals but as Mr. Polak asked in a letter to the 
Manchester Guardian, “Js not the race and colour baiv 
is not the policy of racial segregation, more reminiscent 
of' the Nazi-Fascist doctrine of super-race than the 
ideals of the-United Nations 7” 

It would bo interesting to discuss the origin 
of the bill against the background of local 
conditions. 

First of all! there is the social factor. The Indians 
and the Europeans belong to two different civilizations 
and speak languages'utterly divorced from each other. 
Superimposed is the political fact that the Whites have 
ruled coloured peoples for the last two centuries. This 
gives them an air of superiority which any autocrat 
would bear towards his subjects, regardless of race. The 
economic factor is even more important. Indians went 
to South Africa noi because they were themselves eager 
but because their presence was felt to bo in the interests 
of South Africa. It seemed to be impossible to exploit 
fully the Natal coast-belt without, indentured labour. 
The Government, of India was opposed to the arrange¬ 
ment, but was eventually prevailed upon to sanction 
the emigration. So the Indians went and broughi pros¬ 
perity to Natal. Many remained and others followed, 
both Tree and indenturod labourers. Their work on the 
sugar and tea plantations yielded magnificent results so 
.that. Natal today is known sis the Garden Colony ot 
South Africa. But in due course, the Indian with his 
lower standard of living, began In threaten the. European 
in some of the occupations of which he had previously 
a monopoly. It was then that. Indians came to be re¬ 
garded in Lord Milner’s phrase us, "strangers forcing 
themselves upon a community reluctant to receive 
them.” More recently Indians have been thoughtless in 
their business dealings. They were obviously imprudent 
in buying up European property during the war in the 
heart of Durban. Finally, the racial and political set-up 
of the country lias to be taken into account. 

Most of the Whites in South Africa are 
Boors, the descendants of Dutch farmers who 
employed Negro slaves from West Africa to till 
their fields und watch their herds. 

They are the people who never yielded when the 
British came but preferred to trek into the interior as 
national groups in order to safeguard their independence- 
Intensely self-conscious, they have not the capacity of 
developing feelings of appreciation and friendliness 
towards the people springing from a different racial 
stock. The mass of the British inhabitants are English 
as in Australia—not Scotch as in Canada and New 
Zealland—and the English are well-known for their 
reserve and insularity. 

The principal political parties are the United party, 
the Nationalist, party and the Dominion party. None 
of the three represents a liberal outlook on the racial 
question. But the two foremost leaders of the United 
party. Premier Smuts, and Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, Minister 
of Finance, are personality sympathetic towards Indians. 
The latter has madl no secret of his disgust with the 
colour bar. Dealing with the relations between Euro¬ 
peans and Asiatics in South Africa, he once observed, 
“It is hardly a matter for argument, that in this field 
our record, when judged in t.l^ light of Christian 
principles, scarcely hegrs examination. Tie self-interest 
of the European brought the Indian to South Africa; 
self-interest has sought to get rid of him from the 
country ; self-interest, in so far » this- cannot be 
achieved, is determined^o kewp him in,what i? regarded 
as his place." These politicians, however, have to reckon - 
with tneir followers and the opposition parties. The 
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Nationalists led by Dr.. Malan are openly hostile to 
Tnrij».nn and the Dominion party baa ampliations with the 
Natal Europeans who are really responsible for anti- 
Indian legislation. 

• The delicacy of Field Marshal Smutf’ position is 
obvious from the speeches made over the second read¬ 
ing of the bill. He was almost apologetic in dclendibg 
the hotch-potch character of bis bill. “Now when land 
rights of Natal Indians were being limited,” ho slated, 
“it was only fair that they should be given some 
political status.'’ He made no attempt hi defend *he 
representation of Indians by Europeans but explained 
that the communal franchise had been modelled on the 


ThcJEfiahMprfTf the South Africa A® idians are the 
demafidMotwtljoetjisry democratic njKa which should 
be o.nmle&rpv • SIT living in democrat* countries. All 
that tMvSjrk apjyag. for is tWTraneljgsc, not the trun¬ 
cated y uhrS fRal thing.^t lre op«|p!g up of provincial 
bariaersTDd*S^cKlff“EnlTuy nj^pty and live wherever 
they lik they are determined 

to resort ' ^, and as the lijte Srinivasa 
Sastri pointed out, they will’be fully justified in seeking 
honourable suicide in preference to iguominous sur¬ 
render. 
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Indian pattern. “I think, therefore, that it does not 110 
in -the mouth of Indians to say," he asserted, “that the 
separate electoral system of South Africa will be an 
insult to them. 1 ' Hfcre is warning to the champions ot 
retrograde devices that what they do here in India may 
recoil on their heads elsewhere. In spite of the insistence 
■of Field Marshal Smuts that the bill should be passed 
as a whole, Col. Staliard, the 'leader of the Dominion 
party, suggested that the two parts .should be moved 
separately. He expressed himself in favour of the land- 
tenure restrictions but opposed the grant of fraiieliisi 
to Indians. Their admission to the Assembly, he pleaded, 
wouild endanger (he structure of South African society. 
Similar was the line taken by Dr. Malan. While accept¬ 
ing the principle of segregation, he tried to shelve Hie 
franchise issue by seeking to make the Governnwnr 1o 
agree to the appointment of a joint committee to which 
tlie racial problem in all its aspects was to be referred. 

The Indian community in South Africa is 
naturally upset and is doing all that it can to 
prevent the implementation of tlfe Act. 

In its endeavours, it has the fullest support of the 
High Commissioner, the Government of India, and all 
the political parties in this country. But Ihe interest 
which India takes is bitterly resented as interference 
in the internal affairs of the Union. In an angry article, 
an African newspaper writes, ‘The Indians in the Union 
behave like citizens of India and seek consolation and 
support there. Good, then let us send them back to their 
home—India.” The real fact is that in spite of their 
being settled in South Africa for over eighty years. 
Indians are not yet recognised as citizens of South Africa 
and that so long as they are treated ns aliens in ihe 
land of their birth and udirplion, they have a perfect 
right of appeal lo India as their protector. Indeed, the 
effort, to clothe them with a fictitious franchise is itscn 
motivated by a desire to prevent the Governments ol 
India from interceding on their behalf. It is realised 
that India will soon be strong and independent, when 
her nationals abroad could be unfairly treated by a 
foreign Government, only at its peril. 

When Sir Hhafaal Ahmad laid down his office 


Indo-American Amity 

America will have a much higher apprecia¬ 
tion of India when.the million American sol¬ 
diers and Red Cross girls return; they are bound 
to bake back a better impression of India than 
most Americans have had in the past. Judith 
Ames Appasamy writes in The Aryan Path : 

There has not been much, cultural contact between 
America and India in the past, due probably to 
America's gtrat distance, to the lack of good literature 
oif India, and also perhaps to the fact that India was 
a subject nation of another great power. Missions and 
missionaries have been one great, link, but their primary 
purpose has been to impose (heir riiltuie. not to absorb 
EnsleTu culture. Their presentation of India in America 
has nol always been fair. But, they have done some 
good. They have started social reform to improve 
educational facilities among Indian women, who are 
now taking part in the nation’s politics, forming clubs 
and societies for the uplift of Indian women. Women 
can usually be depended upon to take ll\e lead once 
they are made conscious of ther importance in the 
scheme of things. The greatness of a countrv depends 
upon Ihe treatment of its women. That is why Ihe co¬ 
educational system in America is the best in the world. 
Travancore is a good illustration of this. It, is the only 
stale in India which has tried the co-educational 
\vstrm ; with (he re.-ult that one finds women from 
Travancore all over India, holding very high positions. 

There has never been any exceptionally good book 
written on India, at least not. in English. The Rains 
Came, Indigo and A Passage lo India are about the best 
so far ; but. nowhere nearly ns good as Dr. Lin Yu tang’s 
or Pearl Buck's books on China. Most writers on India 
in the past spent so much lithe looking for the rubbish 
or Ihe luzarre. tleu they entirely overlooked the really 
beautiful and eharmiiig fthttern of India. There is no 
book which bring- out the joint-family system of India 
nor is there any good novel of school or college life m 
India, of the type of Tom Brown's School Dags. Any 


Indian pub'ic opinion demanded that no successor 
should be appointed. Failure to fill the post would, it 
was hoped, open the eyes of the world to the atrocious 
crime which was beng perpetrated in South Africa. The 
Government of India, however, wus more optimistic 
and Mr. R. M. Deshmukh wus sent out. He has been 
unable to improve the situation. The reasonable pro¬ 
posal of the Government of India that a, round table 
conference should be held between the representatives 
of India and South Africa to find a settlement has been 
rejected by Fiald Marshal Smuts on the specious plea 
that the matter is a domestic concern and it is improper 
to call in the aid of another Government in solving >t. 
Driven to extremity, the Government ot India has 
given notice of the termination of its trade agreement 
•with 8011 th Africa and is seriously considering the rocnli 
of the Hjgh Commissioner. Mlanwhile there remains 
one final remedy, and that is an appeal to the Uniged 
Nations Organisation. 
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American who Is a total stranger lo India a?d who 
wants to know something about this great laid could 
not do better than read lntrodvciiov to India by Monies 
and Stimson {an Oxfird University Press publication), 
or My India, My America bv Dr. Bhridhjtrani. It. is u 
pity that one or both of these books could not li.> mad*- 
eojppulsOry in every American school. 

If, like the "Rhodes m Sc'hoi'arships, -which take 
American and other mudefits to England, or like tin- 
Boxer Indemnity Fund which takes a large number ot 
Chinese students to America, some such set of scholar¬ 
ships could be founded for Indian students, it would 
make for much better ifmify between India and America. 
Some of the reasons why Indian students have not gone 
to America in the past are the great distance and the 
huge outlay required to go there ; also the«fuct that the 
United States is a very cosily.place* in which to live 
Students have been rath -r encouraged to go to CV-at 
Britain, partly due to the speri.ilj.-ed educational sy-tein 
prevailing in India cud also because Indian Hindoo's 
have come barl* from America with revolutionary 
ideas. This war has changed a great deal of that. 
Another great factor that has kepi Indian students 
from going to America has been her unfriendly immi¬ 
gration laws, which have never been fair to Asiatics. 
Iter excuse, of course, has always been that, their 
standard of Jiving is lower. In this matter, the Ameri¬ 
can# who are sojourning in India could and should help 
change or modify these laws. 

Indian students should be encouraged 'u\ go 
to America lor their higher education. 

The American system of education is much hotter 
than that, which prevails in India and which only fits 
the students for routine desk work. If has a freer inter¬ 
play of idea; between the teacher and the students. 
And it brings out the best, in every student and fits 
him for taking hi-* place, in a democratic, world. One 
great, contribution that the American educational .system 
could make to India is teaching the “dignity of labour.” 
There is in America no snobbery or looking down on a 
poor- student who has to work his way through college. 
On the contrary, he i- praised and honoured for if. (a 
system of sd’f-hclp is being tried in some American- 
managed Indian colleges, but it is not quite the success 
1 hat it is in America). India has a lot to learn from 
America’s realistic outlook, her attitude toward* pro¬ 
gress and her giving an opportunity for everyone lo rise 
or to develop towards self-realisation. India, on the other 
hand, .has all her vn«t experience to give in exchange 
for speed and scientific, research. 

But. India and America, have much in common. 
They are both great countries of vast distances, varied 
o’imates and equally varied racial characteristic--. Un¬ 
peoples of both countries have an inlth-c love for 
democracy and independence. Ti begins 10 look a« d 
India is on lu.>r way to getting her independence and she 
needs America's help more than <ver to get firtnlv esta¬ 
blished and to make a success of it. America can help 
India organise herself. India is composed o,' four 
hundred millon individuals who have no idea .' co¬ 
operation, Team work, ns we undi-r-tand it m the West, 
is comp’etely foreign to Indian ideas. 

Americans find it. extremely difficult to understand 
the caste system in India. One of their stock phrases 
is “How can India expect, to got, her independence as 
long as die has the caste system ?’’ Every country since 
the dawn of creation has had and still his a rnsle 
system, though not- always called by that name. It i« 
known in the West as “colour prejudice’’ or “racial 
prejudice." The Rev. J. 0. Heinrich in his book. The 
Psychology of a (Suppressed People, snvs, in writing on 
tin touch ability in India. “The probldftn has striking 
parallels to the Negro problem in the United States.” 

At present there is no*central bureau which can 
arrange for exchange professbrships. Several in America, 


would be only too glad of the chance to spend a few 
years in India. The same could be said of several. men 
who are teaching in India. As there is Yale ?j» China, 
if we ce -’d have a Harvard or a Columbia in India, it 
would be vef - good for both countries. An exchange 
of cultures is greatly needed. More good-will missions 
are af.so needed betw.iu America and India. 


• Leonardo da Vinci 

Leonardo da Vinci is undoubtedly one of 
the greatest geniuses which our humanity h®B 
produced. C, .lmarajadastt observes in The 
Theoi-opfmt : 

All in Europe and America know that he is one ot 
the supreme painters of the Italian School. But he was 
more than a painter ; he was also a sculptor, an archi¬ 
tect, a musician, a mechanician who planned flying 
craft, an engineer who built castles and canals, and a 
deep inquirer in the spirit, of modern science into all 
aspects of Nature. 

There are many great painters and scup'tors who 
have expressed themselves with another aspect of their 
character. Michael Angelo was not. only a sculptor and 
painter, but also a poet. William Blake is better known 
as on : of the great mystic poets than os painter. Gior¬ 
dano Bruno, the philosophical revolutionary, has written 
some of the finest sonnets In the Italian language. 

But in Leonardo we have the unique combination 
of an artist and -a scientist who was profoundly imbued 
with the idea that it was necessary to know Nature in 
all her varied ir uiifcslations, in order that, he might be 
a truly great painter nnd sculptor. Hence his study of 
the anatomy of the muscles bones etc., not, ow’y ol 
human beings, but. of birds, insect# nnd other creatures. 
All the time he desired to know Nature “as she is.’’ 
before he reproduced her in painting or sculpture. His 
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many notebooks, wheneia he drew all he observed, are 
scattered uow iu the Royal Palace at Windsor, the 
University of Oxford, the British Museum, and m 
various collections of Europe and America, But through¬ 
out them all he insists upon the fact that ilicm must 
■be rigid truth to Nature. 

“From his earliest days he had flung himself upon 
that study with an unprecedented ardour of delight and 
curiosity. In drawing from life he had early found the 
way to unite precision with freedom and lire—the 
subtlest accuracy of expressive definition with vital 
movement and rhythm of line—as no draughtsman had 
been able to unite them before. He was the fir.-ft painter 
to recognise the play of light and shade as among the 
most significant and attractive of the world’s appear¬ 
ances. the earlier schools having with one consent 
' subordinated light and shade to colour and outline. Nor 
was he a student oC the broad, usual, patent, appi-aranees 
only of the world ; its fugitive, fantastic, unaccustomed 
appearances attracted him most, of all. Strange shapes 
of hills and rocks, mre plants and animals, unusual famv 
and figures of men, questionable smiles and expressions, 
whether beautiful or grotesque, fur-fetched objects and 
curiosities, were things he loved to pore upon and keep 
in memory. Neither did he stop at- mere appearances 
of any kind, but, having stamped the image of things 
upon his brain, went on iudofatigably to probe til, ir 
hidden laws and rinses.’' {Encyclopaedia Britannicn.) 


Leonardo is different from Hindu sculptors and 
painters of the past and of today. The attempt of the 
Indian artist is to reveal the “idea," and he pays very 
little attention to “form. 1 ' 

One characteristic of the best iyjn of Greek Art was, 
especially in sculpture in which ii. was famous to 
embody a great Divine Idea. Thus, all the great artists 
in their statues o: Pallas Athea? or Minerva, though 
they might model from ;t girl or a woman, tried to 
convey Pallas Athene as a» Divine Concept of Um 
Archetypal Mind. 

The arti.-tic message of Leonardo has influenced all 
Western artists profoundly. For. fundamentally it was 
that the form and the life are vne, and that the more 
one knows the details of the form, the better one can 
represent the life, provided of course one has the 
quality of geriiiw. In Indian philo.-ophy it. is known that, 
Purusha and* Prakp-li, Spirit and Matter, Life and Form, 
are interblended and call never be separated. It is since 
the*lime of Leonardo that all Western schools of paint¬ 
ing and sculpiure insist on the student studying anatomy 
or drawing from a model, so as to see the interplay of 
light and shade as it should be on a properly moulded 
limb or face. It is possible, as the Greeks attempted, to 
bring*a wonderful inspiration, to Art by blending the 
Idea with th» Form, since both are of God. 




BEAUTY is also the ‘open sesame* 
to admiration and popularity 
in Society, particularly for women. 
Preserve end enhance jour beauts! 

MARGO 

SOAP 

helps to protect delicate si in?, 
the foundation of ail beauty, 
with its active Neern principles. 








NEEM 


TOOTH j 
PASTE j 


Keeps the teeth white, sparkling and 
healthy, the toundation and source 
ot a charming and sweet smile. 


CALCUTTA CHEMICAL 


CALCUTTA 
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The Hone and Cow Culture of Aryans 

(1600 B.C.-700 A.D.) 

Writing about the role of domesticated 
animals in Indidn History in Science and 
CvJturej M. S. Ranclhawa observes*: 

■ The Horae :There w no evidence about the presence 
of tho. domesticated horse in India prior to the invasion 
of Aryan Nomads about MOO B.C. We do not find any 
figure of horse in the seals of Mohenjo-Daro and 
Hurappa, nor any bones have been recovered. 

Peake and Fleure are of opinion that tie horse was 
first tamed in the iSteppes of Central Asia and South 
Russia. This immense grassland runs from Galicia, 
South Russia around the Caspian Sea, Russian Turkes¬ 
tan, with a narrow extension reaching the $ea of Ukhtsk. 
The west part of this steppe was inhabited by descen¬ 
dants of Solutrean men, while the eastern part, for, long 
uninhabitable due to glaciation, was later on inhabited 
by Mongols. Probably the horse was tamed by the 
inhabitants of these steppes, where Erzewalskis horse 
is still found wifd. Though we have no positive evidence 
of the horse before 2000 B.C., it-is inferred that the 
horse was domesticated* before 5000 B.C. along with 
other animals. «■ 

In India the domesticated horse was brought by-the 
Aryan invaders about 1600 B.C. These Kshatriyas or 
horsed-warriors defeated the elephant-armies of the 
natives of India. Their advantage Jay m superior 
weapons of warfare, the trained horse and the .f-word. 
As Peake and Fleure remark, “The training of the horse 
for war, and of milch-mares as a source of an 
exceptionally complete food must have worked an 
immense advance, giving the 1 Herdsman a power 
over great spaces, and enabling him to organize vast 
stretches to gratify his ambitions anil to meet his needs.” 
After acquiring command over the horse, the Nomad 
horse-men marched into peripheral fertile lands of Iran, 
Mesopotamia, Southern Europe, India, and Chgpi. pro¬ 
bably driven by a drought. The domestication of the 
horse caused a great crisis in human history which may 
be compared to the invention of the steamship and 
later on of the aeroplane in modern times, Tlu: ancient 
civilizations of India and Syria, based on the elephant, 
buffalo, zebu and the ass. were shaken to their founda¬ 
tions and ultimately crumbled before the onslaught oi 
the horse and the sword. The horse was used by the 
Aryan Nomads for _ management of herds of cattle, 
sheep and goafs in tHe grassland of the southern steppe, 
and it served a new purpose in the peripheral fertile 
lands. The Aryans found That not only sheep and goats 
but subject people can be just as well controlled with 
the aid of the horse. If a rebellion broke out, it. could 
be more speedily crushed than was possible with the 
aid of the elephant. 

The horse conquered Northern India and finally 
demonstrated its superiority in warfare over the elephant, 
in 326 B.C. when Alexander ipvaded the northern Punjab. 
By the Kushan period about first century A.D., the 
horse had established his superiority over the elephant 
as far east as Mathura. On a lintel discovered from 


ship and cannon bad placed the future of the' world in 
the bauds of the Europeans. 

The Ox and the Cow ; While the buffalo takes delight 
in swimming in ponds and wallowing in mufl, the ox 
and the cow have an aversion for water and never bathe 
in ponds. This indicates their origin in a dry environ¬ 
ment and they could not be natives of monsoon jungles 
of India, The ancestor of present day cattle. Boa 
primigenius Bojanus, roamed all over Europe and Asia 
excepting the peninsulas of Arabia. Hindustan and 
Malaya in the Pleistocene. Boa primigenius Rutimayer 
was prominent in the rich Sivalik fauna of Northern 
India. Slowly the European and the Asiatic members 
differentiated, the former having forward-pointing horns, 
while the latter had inward pointing horns. Falconer 
and Cautley found U wild variety of Boa primigenius. 
which they named as Bos nomudio^s of the Indian 
Pliocene. The cow and the ox were domesticated m the 
mountainous country of Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
probably earlier than the horse. Peake and Fleure are 
of opinion that the cow could have been only tamed by 
people of mild and gentle manners such as those who 
live in mountains. It may, however, be mentioned that 
the presentday Afghan living in a dry country is by no 
means mild, though his ancestors in the comparatively 
wet phase of their history were certainly milder, other¬ 
wise they would not. have gon.: in for Buddhism with 
so much zeal and ardour. The domestication of the cow 
must have taken place before 5000 B.C., for we find the 
existence of a dairy cult at Ur in Mesopotamia at about 
4000 B.C. 

Humped bulls and eows are frequently seen in the 
seals of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa as long ago a a 
3250-2750 BC. Baini Prashnd is of opinion that, the 
Indus people had domesticated the hamped Zebu. Thpre 
is no support for this view excepting the fact that 
domesticated humped cattle weie found at Mohenjo- 
Daro about 3250 B.C. Domestication is a long process 
aud it must have been started two or three thousand 
years earlier. II might very probably have been done 
in the mountainous regions of Baluchistan. Iran and 
Afghanistan. Considering lhal. according to the work of 
Vaivlov, this region was one of the centres of origin 
of cultivated wheats, if is likely ihat, it was also the 
original 1 eemre of domestication of the humped Indian 
domestic cattle. Its appearance in the Sind Valley two 
thousand ypars later appears to he a subsequent event. 

The art of food production by means of ox-drawn 
iron-pointed plough was brought to India along with 
the horse by Aryans about 1600 B.C. The waTrior herds¬ 
men of Central Asia introduced a more efficient, method 
of food production in India, and their dominance over 
1 he'•Elephant and Buffalo civilization of anrient India 
is as much duie to ox-drawn iron-tipped plough as to the 
horse. It may, however, be mentioned that they did not 
regard the cow as sacred, and bullls and heifers and 
horses were sacrificially eaten. 

vflS? 


Mathura we see a procession of horse with the elephant 
humbly following behind. However, (.he acme of the 
horse period reached In the thirteenth century under 
tthe Mongols whose horse empire stretched from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Black Sea. From .fourteenth century 
onwards we see the importance of land transport de¬ 
creasing as Compared with sea transport with the 
improvement of the sailing ship. The final military use 
of the horse was made by the Marathas of Shivaji iu 
the close of the seventeenth century and they played 
a conspicuous role in. the dismembeement of the Moghul 
empire. From eighteenth century onwards the role of 
the horse as an empire builder and empire destroyer 
had entted and, the Bailing .ship sad finally the ateam- 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 




Liberty to live 

Lil% Ray presents in,an ajficle in The Aryan 
Path Gandhiji’s economic solution in its funda¬ 
mental simplicity and promise : 

Lord Acton said that, liberty itself was the end fit 
all government. To say that any people is not fit to ae 
free is to say that they choose to go unclothed, to die 
of starvation and diseases bred of starvation and to see 
th eir children naked and dying of starvation and diseases 
bred of starvation. It is to say they prefer to go with¬ 
out aid and without education, that they prefer 

poverty and death to prosperity and life. Does any one 
dare say that those wno died in . their hundreds ot 
•thousands in the Bengal famine of 1943 and in the Nazi 
concentration camp! died because they were free 10 
live ? . , 

‘Your President,” said Gandhi to Louis Fischer in 
1942, "talks about the Four Freedoms. Do they include 
the freedom to be free ?” 

The problem is to find a form of association which 
will actually make the free development of each the 
condition of the free development of oil, which, white 
securing to each that freedom, will ‘defend it and protect 
him with the whole common fence. Such is our world 

that the obvious, right, simple thing appears to be the __ __ _ ___ _ 

most difficult to aceomplsh. Tom Paine wrote bluntly, way of earning their livelihood without depending for 

4' _.1 l ikA.r nkn.iU L n MnUlboV li. it._1 Ml . 1 • . 1 . D 


be resolved either by the suppression of democracy or 
the suppression of plutocracy. The first means political 
retrogression, the second, an economic revolution in¬ 
volving the abolition of capitalism. Fascism rescued 
capitalism from the dilemma by suppressing democracy 
and keeping economic relationships unchanged. Commu. 
nism changed the economic relatiqpahips from those ot 
a plutocracy to those of an oligarchy and suppressed 
political democracy as well. For the dicUytoiship oi 
the proletariat is a dictatorship, the dictatorship of an 
oligarchy. It was regarded, by both Marx and Lenin, 
not as a desirable but as unavoidable in the transition 
to a classless society. They overlooked the fact that no 
dictatorship ever dare abdicate. • 

In England socialism is now. attempting to 
pass from a plutocratic to an oligarchic eco¬ 
nomy while* retaining political democracy and 
social aristocracy. 

Another attempt at a solution is being made by 
Mahatma Gandhi. His approach to the problem, aimed 
likewise at the supersession of plutoCracy, is very 
different. Reviewing _ the history of feudalism Lord 
Acton *wrote : “When men found a way of earning 
their livelihoods without depending for it on the good¬ 
will of the class that owned the land, the landqymer lost 
muffh of his importance and it began to pass to the 
possessors of movable wealth." Now when men find a 


make governments what they should be and* they 
will defend themselves.” The defence question is much 
exaggerated. People are easily quietened by it into the 
acceptance of something less than their due. The atom 
bomb makes no fundamental difference. It is only a 
question of degree. The game is the same though the 
stakes have been raised. Where and when the com¬ 
munity is the realisation and fulfilment of the individual 
liberty of each of its members, men will voluntarily 
defend it with their lives and brains. Where the com¬ 
munity is not that, conscription and a standing army 
and atom bombs will be necessary. 

The community has always reprt-'cnted the 
liberty of some of its members uutd they have 
been its defenders. 


it on the good-will of the class or the state that owns 
the instruments of production, the capitalist and the 
state will lose much of his and its importance and that 
importance will begin to pass back to the producers. 
Gandhi lias found it. Lenin, acting on the suggestion of 
Marx and Engels, converted plutocratic ownership ot 
the means of production into state ownership. But that 
ownership bream.. important only when instruments ot 
production attained a size and a price thtj; precluded 
their ownership and operation by individuals or small 
groups.VFhe capture of the slate assumed overwhelming 
importance when it came to mean the capture of the 
ownership of the means of production. 

Gandhis procedure is to put into the hands of men 
instruments of production that are small, light, cheap 
and as efficient as modem technical knowledge cam make 
Where large armies arc needl'd they provide the them, which they can both operate and own, thus trams* 
commanders. The number has varied with the social forming mass production into production by the masses , 


pattern, being smallest.in despotism and largest in demo, 
cracy, smaller in aristocracy and linger in oligarchy. In 
none of the great modem societies do all have liberty. 
Partial liberty cannot content any people permanently. 
Monarchy, aristocracy, oligarchy and the rest, where anil 
■when they have existed, have been tolerated not because 
they were good in themselves but because at. a historical 
moment they may have happened to be the lesser ot 
several evils. In tneir inception they have been arrange 
ments for mutual protection hut have hardened into 
■tyrannies on the one hand and slaveries on the other, 
replacing liberty by licence, duty by privilege. 

Democracy, which is the neatest we have got to the 
solution of out problem, is regarded by many as a 
failure and other expedients are being sought. Political 
democracy has not worked as well as expected chiefly 
■because it has been combined with economic plutocracy, 
haying been instituted at a time when people had not 
become as conscious of the working of eeonomio forces 
as we are today. Now we know economic plutocracy and 
political democracy are incompatible. The assumptions 
fcehind them arc contradictory. The contradiction can 


the proletarian into the independent producer, inci¬ 
dentally abolishing the labour market. This way a point 
can be reached when cnpfalists will find themselves with 
byge unprofitable holdings oif their hands, and moat 
of their importance gone. The present crisis in world 
society will have been by-passed. The state will shrink 
to its normal size, its pathological swelling will subside. 
Its normal healthy function as the servant, not the 
master, of man will be restored. This is the "withering 
away” of the state which Marx desired and Lenin hoped 
wou’d come to pass, how or when they did not and 
could not know. One thing is certain. It will be, in the 
words of Gandhi, “infinitely superior to anything we 
tyivr now.” It is economic democracy. With social and 
political democracy, it makes a new social arrangement, 
completing the democratic pattern. Call if. "total” 
democracy if you must. It is not totalitarian. Let us se« 
how much nearer it brings us to our goal, to what 
extent it can make man, not money or land the measure 
and master of all filings. 
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FOREIGN PERIOD/ALSI 


Palestine—The National Home of 


“Historical Connection’’ 


the Jews 

On reading the article “Squaring the Circle 
in Palestine” by St. Nihal Singh in the June 
Issue of The Modern Review and the one entitled 
“Is America Fair to Islam,” in the Foreign. 
Periodicals section of the July issue, the reader 
has by now formed a fair idea of the Arab- 
Jewish controversy over Palestine. With a view 
to furnish him with further elucidation about 
the affair we quote below relevant portions of 
“Hearings of the Inquiry Committee,” pub¬ 
lished in the Jewish. Frontier, April, 1946, from 
the speeches of Dr. Chaim Wcizmann and David 
Ben Curion, who most eloquently and fervent¬ 
ly plead before the Inquiry Committee, the 
justice of (be Jewish claim to have a National 
Home and to establish a Jewish Commonwealth 
in Palestine : 


Testimony at Dr. Chaim Wdrmann 

Tnmui 1 -' S a r ,U \ and W^’emon of die Committee of 
to say, I feel a \ cry great respon- 
? in ? ““ 11,0 at this moment, to try and explain 
o I ho Committee as best, I can t he problem which tor- 

oorijlm.vlfi , for i m T Ily , y, 'l lrs ’ ;m<1 which is causing 
tonsidc iuhlr diffinilfy to thoso who aro responsible for 
hclpiim carry into effect its solution. 

.Not only the British Government, but all those 
nations which have been associated with the Govern- 
ment m approving the Mandate, in initiating the policy, 
in helping it on its way in the first stages, in a sen«e 
bear a. eertam responsibility. The fact that the League 
ot Nations is already dissolved, or about, to be dissolved 
1 non 1 know whether its final meeting fins alreodv 
taken p’noft—doesn’t absohn the nalions of that respon¬ 
sibility, and I thought I might most rospeetfulJv remind 
you of it. 

As a people, ns a race, as a collectivity, the Jews 
are homeless, and this homelessness and the unchanging 
attachment of the Jews to Palestine did not bpgin with 
Hitler. It, existed many, many years, many centuries 
before Hitler was ever thought of, long before this 
hideous tragedy had been enacted on us, the tragedy 
Which would seem utterly incredible fifteen or l wen tv 
years ago. 

• Ab°ut fi 000.000 -I needn’t go into it, it is siiifi- 
•ciently known to you, Mr, Chairman, and gentlemen— 
Jews were murdered in cold blood, and the number of 
Jews wasredue d from 17.000000, roughly, to something 
like 11000 000 of whom I believe more than 6.000.000 
today inhabit English-spanking countrips. 

. The distribution of Jews today in round figures is. 
m«fhe United States about 5.500.000, perhaps slightly 
less ; in the British Empire. 750,000, in the United 
Kingdom. Canada. South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. In Palestine it is something in the neighblr- 
Jmd of 600.000. So together it i%about 6J million (ft 
of 11 million ; so ropghly 60 per cent of the Jews ftwi 
.lh*mflelv«8 ill Englsh-sp'aaking countries >or direct^ 
tinder English administration. I 


Those statesmen who were responsible for the 
Mandate and for the Balfour Declaration were not 
dreamers. They ware perhaps among the finest states¬ 
men ot that period. Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, 
(Jlemenceuu, President Wilson—all those who took, part 
in the framing of this policy—they reckoned with this 
peculiar position of the Jews, which I have tried to paint 
for you, and I’m afraid, much too inadequately. They 
realized that the Jews have a right to collective self- 
expression, like everybody else—that th% existence of a 
national home, if tad when it is established und well- 
founded, would give ‘poise and satisfaction and would 
render the Jew less unstable, ovefi in the countries where 
he enjoys equality of treatment. He would feel collec¬ 
tively that he has found self-expression in Palestine. 

Thev also realize that Palestine appeals powerfully 
to the Jews because there was an unbroken connection 
between the Jews and Palestine—unbroken for Ihousands 
of year*, not only in the' moral and religious sense, but 
literally a physical bond. With the exception of one or 
two periods—the period of the Crusades where the Jews 
worm more or less wiped out, and the subsequent Mon¬ 
gol invasion of Palestine—there were always Jewish 
communities in Palestine and a certain amount of Jewish 
agriculture in Galilee. These communities pvre not 
sterile ; they were communities with a very considerable 
intellectual activity, which spread far beyond the con¬ 
fines of"•Valestine. And whenever there was the faintest 
possibility of going back, there waa a movement, a 
litoral physical movement, despite great difficulties. 
There was a movement from Spain, a movement from 
Turkey, a movement from Germany, from Poland, from 
England—always ships were carrying pilgrims lo Pales¬ 
tine to come to settle theno, to live there, sometimes 
to die there, and to tench the word of God. which .spread 
far beyond the frontiers of Palestine. 

This- was realized and this was taken into account 
and this was embodied in the Mandate for Palestine. 

- Well, it may interest you that in a handbook pub¬ 
lished. if you please, by the Foreign Office, which can- 
- not be suspected today of particular Zionist, proclivities, 
in 1920. there is the following statement : 

“The Zionism of the. Bible is far anterior to the 
exile of Israel—men the first exile. It. dates back to the 
pre-lust one days of Israel in Egypt, and Moses was the 
first Zionist.” 

Tun Jewish Commonwealth 

Now I know that I have touched at present on the 
i»o«t difficult problem, in saying that all we shall do in 
the transition period is merely a means to an end, the 
end being the Jewish State. I know that at the begin¬ 
ning of this great experiment, with which I had a 
cons'derable amount lo do. we were told by those who 
initiated this experiment, by those who prompted it, 
“Well, we will call’it a National Home. It is a some¬ 
what vague term, hut if you Jews use the epportuoitV 
which is offered to you it will eventually become a 
Jewish State." That was said to me repeatedly, that 
was repeated only recently by great British statesmen. 
And in spite of all that, all of these promises, not by 
just anybody but by responsible British leaders and 
slnlesmrn. and'American leaders and statesmen, the 
White Paper stands. We are still illegal immigrants in 
coming here, and we are hufited out if we cofflte, tfiA 
we have no free movement in this country. * 











. 1 recognise mate lully that what 1 auk far. will meet 
with e0nsiaet#je o^osifcioa on the cart of the Arabs,' 
ana I know there jiniy be Arabs present, opponents, or 
friends or whatever they are ; I think probably oppo¬ 
nents, but. there is no counsel of perfection in this 
world, sod there is*no absolute justice in this world, 
what you ere trying to perform, and what, we are all 
trying in Our small way So do is just rough human 
justice, and I think the derision which I would like this 
Committee to take, if 1 dare to say this, would be to 
move on the line of the least injustice, and injustice 
there is going to be,, and if you weigh up on the one 
band how the Arabs have emerged out of this war—1 
do not begrudge* it them—they have emerged with so 
many kingdoms, at any rate two kingdoms, four re¬ 
publics ; they will have six seats in UNO, one seat in 
the Security Council. To speak quite* frankly, which may 
be forgiven, and at my age it may be permitted to be 
frank, 1 do not know if it is commensurate with what 
the Arabs did during this war. What is the number of 
their casualties*? Have they suffered, so much ? If you 
compare it with our sufferings, witjh our casualties, with 
our conribution, I say there may be some slight injustice 
politically if Palestine is made & Jewish State, but 
individually the Arabs will not suffer. They have not 
suffered hitherto. On the contrary, economically, 
culturally, religiously, the Arabs will not be affected, 
not because we are so good—perhaps something may be 
said for the character of the Jew who has gome through 
hell for thousands of years, and it would stultify his own 
history if when he gets his slight chance he starts 
persecuting the Arabs. We know what it ib to be a 
minority, we know it only too well. But there is some¬ 
thing quite different. The Arabs have a perfect guaran¬ 
tee that, whatever Palestine may be, it will only be an 
island in an Arab sea, and the Arabs will not need to 
appeal or to have separate guarantees inserted in the 
Treaties ; the mere weight of their existence jn orga¬ 
nised States would prevent any Jew from doihfe them 
injustice even if he wanted to, and I am sure be does 
not want to. The position of the Arabs as a people is 
secure. Their national sentiments can And full expres¬ 
sion, in Damascus, and in Oairo, and in Baghdad, and 
in all the great countries which will, I hope, some day 
build up an Arab civilisation which will equal me 
ancient glories of these people. Palestine is to the 
Jews what Baghdad, Oairo, and Damascus all rolled 
together are to the Arabs, and I think the line of least 
injustice demands that we should give Jews their 
chance, which, when caitied out, will, I am sure, even¬ 
tually lead to an understanding and to harmony 
between these two races, which are, after all, akin. 

Testimony of David Ben Gurion 
Why Jews Come to Palestine 
There are now some 600,000 Jews here, more than 
one-third bom in this country, some of them living here 
for many centuries, not only in the towns. There are 
Jieiwish fellaheen, peasants who have lived here for cen¬ 
turies. . . . But the majority of us were not born in 
this country ; I am one of them. We came from ajl 
parts of the world, from all countries, and we came not 
only from countries where Jews were persecuted physi¬ 
cally, as in Nasi Germany, Poland, Yemen, Morooco, 
Tsarist Russia, Persia, Fascist Italy. Many of us came 
from free countries where Jews were treated as citisens. 
and there was no persecution, like England, the United 
Btkfces of •America, Canada, the Argentine, pre-Nazi 
Germany, Soviet Russia, France, Egypt Mid other 
countries. Why did they come ? What is the common 
denominator which brought all these people, whether 
from Nasi Germany or from England, whether from 
Yemen or from Egypt ? That. is .what I want to tell 
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them, i 
1 do. not 


of our people were asked to espi«an its brigm. V . •, « 
is for giugentiics to explain. But I am hot concerned 
with anlBiScaitiwn, it is not our business. I am eon- 
ceraedwith the question why Jews have come to this 
country, and have come not only from countries where 
they were physically persecuted. They came because 
they felt it was unendurable to be at the mercy of 
others. Sometimes the others are excellent people but 
not always, and there is discrimination, not necessarily 
legal or political or economic, sometimes it’s merely 
moral discrimination, but they do not like it as human 
beings with human dignity. They do not like it, and 
they do not see how they can change the whole world. 

The Love of Zion 

That is one reason why we want to come back here ; 
there is another reason. It iB love of Zion, a 
deep passionate love, the love of Zion. There is no 
parallel to that in all of human history. It is unique, 
but it is a fact; you will see it here. There are 600,000 
of us here because of that deep undying love of Zion. 

In evidence given to you in America, an American 
Arab, I believe it was John Hazam, said there was 
never any Palestine as a political and geographical 
entity, and another American Arab, a great Arab histo¬ 
rian, Dr. Hitti, went even farther and said, and I am 
quoting him, "There is no such thing as Palestine iu 
history.” 1 agree with him entirely ; there is no such 
thing in history as Palestine, absolutely, but when Dr. 
Hitti speaks of history it means Arab history. Arab 
history was made in Arabia, Syria, Persia, and in Spain 
and North Africa. You will not find Palestine in that 
history. 

However, Arab history is not the only history,; 
there is world history and Jewish history, and in those 
histories there is a country named Judea, or as we call 
it Eretz Israel, the Land of Israel. We have called it 
Israel since the days of Joshua, the son of Nun. There 
was such a country in histoty, there was and it is still 
there. It is a little country, a very little country, but 
that little land made a deep impression on world 
history, and on our history, because that country made 
us a people ; our people also made that country. No 
other people in the world made this country ; this 
country made no other people in the world. Today we 
are again beginning to make this country, and ag.ua 
this country is beginning to make us. 

This country was the scene of many wars, of Egyp¬ 
tians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Byzantines and others, but it gained a place in world 


civilization. This country made us a very exclusive 
people on one side and a universal people on the other; 
exclusive in its attachment to its history, to its national 
and religious tradition ; very universal in its religious, 
social, and ethical ideas. We were told there is one God 
in the entire world ; that there is the unity of the 
human race, because every human being was created in 
the image of God ; that there ought to be and will be 
brotherhood and social justice, peace among peoples. 
These were our ideas ; this was otir culture, and beeause- 
of this, the country took its place in world history. We 
created here a book, many books ; many were lost, 
many remained only in translation, but a considerable 
number, some twenty-four, remain in their original 
language, Hebrew, in the same language, Mr. Chairman, 
in which I am thinking now, when I am talking to you, 
and which the Jews m this country speak. We npnt 
into exile, we took that, book with us, and in that book, 
which-eras more to us than a book, we took with us our 
caintry in our hearts, in our soul, and these three, the 
l»d, the book, and fee people ai% one for us for 
If is an indissoluble Bond. There V no material power 
ifuch can dissolve it, except by destroying us physi- 
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Wfidia and Aanericanj Oplnion 

In Ian article M<tea the* above caption in 
The Asiatic Review, April, 1946, Sir Robert 
iHoll&nd, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., bitterly complains 
about the misunderstanding and misrepresenta¬ 
tion of faete in America over the British Gov¬ 
ernment in India, straining tbe good relations 
between two white nations. The reader will form 
his own judgment as to his allegation of false 
propaganda by the Indians in America : 

Any speaker endeavouring to present the British 
, point of view about India to an American audience will 
receive a courtcoqp and friendly hearing. He may be 
enthusiastically applauded if he is eloquent and force¬ 
ful, or if he has an attractive personality. But at ques¬ 
tion time he is likely to become aware that, while some 
listeners, usually of the older generation, share his views 
and appreciate the gravity of the issue, a much larger, 
and sometimes clamorous, section is quite unconvinced, 
and derides any attempt to whitewash what is regarded 
as an outworn and discredited imperialism. 

At the close of a crowded meeting in an American 
city, when the chairman thanked an eminent British 
speaker for his talk on India’s problems, and politely 
invited him to come again, a voice from the audience 
piped up, “But not till you have given India freedom.” 

This typifies the widespread sentiment, especially 
among younger people, that Britain’s control in India, 
is wholly discreditable. The belief is that the British 
conquered India by force ; that they have ruthlessly 
exploited the country for centuries past and still syste¬ 
matically drain off Us wealth ; that they have done 
little for the people’s welfare ; have artfully fomented 
dissensions between Hindus and Muslims, and between 
the Indian States and Provinces, in older to retard 
political unity ; and that they now hold 400 sullen 
millions in slavery, refusing to grant the independence 
for which they are ripe. During "the war the indictment 
was barbed with the thought that the live- of American 
boys were being needlessly sacrificed because an unfrec 
India was incapable of a worthy war effort. Now the 
bogey is that unless British imperialist rule is speedily 
ended another and a far worse war, involving unwilling 
America, will assuredly break out in a few years’ time 
between the coloured peoples of the Orient and their 
white oppressors. 

The prejudice no doubt stems in part from the 
George III incident and all that followed. It reflects the 
basic American ideas as to democratic freedom. * the 
inalienable rights of man, and the immorality of the 
government of one people by another, because govern¬ 
ment derives just, powers oniy from consent of the 
governed. But the real issues of the Indian problem 
hava been obscured, and ill-will against Britain has been 
fanned by subtle propaganda for political ends. The 
main object is to induce .the United States Government, 
to intervene and urge Britain to “give freedom" to 
India, or, in other words, to hand over the reins forth¬ 
with to the Congress Party organisation. 

There are two conspicious propaganda 
agencies in America which support the aspira- 
tiomB of the Indian Congress Rarty—namely, 
the India League of America and the National 
Committee for India’s freedom. 

* The former was organised in 1987 m order to “inter¬ 
pret India and America to each other.” It publishes a 
monthly bulletin, called India Today,, which purports 
, 0 *^. present a brief vnopsis and interpretation of aulien- 
tio and ugmffcaatJsaws from fadia,” The character of 
this dheet can by appreciated from perusal of anylpne 
of its isjgiies.’Tjp prevailing themes are Britain’s | in- 
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sincerity, reluctance to surrender tyrannical power, and 
subtle exploitation of internal cleavages. 

In 1942, the (League engineered the publication of a 
full-page advertisement in the’ Neu> York, Times of 
September 29, proclaiming that India is Americans 
business, and urging that President Roosevelt auth- 
Generalissimo Chiang-kai Shek should recognize the 
interest of the United Nations in India's dilemma, ana 
use their good offices to bfing about the country’s 
immediate independence. The advertisement was signea 
by fifty-seven Americans prominent in various walks ol 
life, but no names of Indians appeared on the list. The 
idea, perhaps, was that, the campaign wouM commend 
itself rpore to the American public if it were organized, 
conducted and controlled by Americans, the India 
League remaining in the background, and discreetly 
leaving in American hands all action which might have 
a bogring upon party politics in the United States. The 
list of signatories illustrates the diversity of interests, 
political, educational, ethical and journalistic, which 
were lined up ip support, . 

India League speakers throughout the country, 
talented Indians and Americans in unison, continuallly 
hammer at the theme of Britain’s obduracy and perfidy, 
and they liav<? now captured the credulity of a large 
seotion of the American people. Americans are eager for 
information about India, its peoples and its problems, 
and anxious to know what role India is destined to play 
in the Enst, but quite naturally they arc more ready to 
believe what a Congress Party Indian ts’ls them about 
his country’s politics than what the British may say by 
way of rejoinder. The Congress Party claims to re¬ 
present. all Indians who desire and work for indepen¬ 
dence, and asserts that all Indians are united against 
the British. The Lea pile leaders are therefore anxious 
to avoid verbal polemics with any Indian visitors to the 
United States, and sometimes bring strong influence to 
bear on such persons, even if they have ceme for pur¬ 
poses vnconnected with politics, in order to induce them 
to disparage British rule. 

The National Committee for India's freedom was 
founded in Washington in 1943. There is not much 
cohesion between the Committee and the India League, 
hut they have a common purpose, to oust Britain from 
India. The Committee’s publication, The Voice ©/ 
India, is more substantial than India Today, but its tone 
is similar. The slated object of the Committee is to 
make the voice of India hpard in Washington “just as 
the voices of all the other nations are hoard there,” 
ift spite of the fact that theqp is an Agent-General for 
the Government of India in residence. 

Congressman Coffee, speaking at a meeting spon¬ 
sored by the Committee on January 25. 1944, said, “1 
am proud as an American to identify myself with the 
cause of India’s freedom, and also because it is a 
military necessity.” It would be hard to imagine « 
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British politician .makiag a similar public utterance in 
London ; for instance, about betterment of the condi¬ 
tion of the' people of Puerto Rico. { 

Ai a aimilar meeting held in Washington on J»hu- 
ajy<29, IMS, a resolution was passed in 4he following 
ilrms: 

• "This public meeting of the citizens of Washington, 
D.C n calls upon the United Stated Government to re¬ 
present to tne British Government, who are our allies, 
the desirability of the immediate release of the tens ot 
thousands of political prisoners who have been im¬ 
prisoned in India without any trial ;.and further to 
follow up this necessary preliminary to help achieve 
India’s constitutional freedom now, in accordance with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. We believe such 
action to be necessary both for speedy victory in the 
Par East and for the achieving of a ilasting peace.” 

The agitation gained powerful reinforcement in ,1344, 
through the strange leakage of a Report by Mr. 
William Phillips to President Roosevelt on the Indian 
situation in whicjj he backed the Congress Party doctrine 
and disparged the Indian Army. Senator Chandler added 
fuel to the fire by quoting in the -Senate what fye said 
was an official cable from India to London about the 
incident. * 

The* Committee and the League put fofth 
their utmost efforts alt. the Hot, Springs I.P.ft. 
'Conference, and at San Francisco, in order to 
bring the cause of India's freedom to the Atten¬ 
tion of the delegates. 

Their protagonist was a lady member of the Congress 
Party. Mrs. Pandit, who was paying a private visit to the 
United States with the concurrence of the Government 
of India. She freely aspersed British rule and policy, 
■and claimed also to champion the enslaved peoples of 
Burma, Malaya, Indo-Ohina and the Netherlands East, 


Indies, thereby. cwriSfi-Obloquy open Hlrt- 

land a* well as England. .• / .-••• , 

. Such obtrusive and tactless advocaegt ^Wbably 
tended :tp alienate rather than to enlist ^sympathy ^ih 
responsible quarters, but the campaign is truirjetea 
abroad ,fcy the authors, animosity is spurred, and to* 
canker spreads. 

Another activity was sponsored, in 1646, 
under tihe auspices of the National Committee, 
by Mr. Gobindram Watumull of Honolulu'and 
Los Angeles, to collect data about Indians 
residing in the United States and to help the 
movement for immigration rights. 

On the cultural side the new body ^reported to be pro¬ 
moting the foundation of professorships and tutorships to 
bo held by Indians at American Universities, and also of. 
travelling scholarships to enable Indian students to 
come to this country in greater numbers. These are 
essentially laudable objects, but. sinoe candidates for 
both the tutorial posts and the travelling scholarships 
will naturally require backing from the Congress Party 
agencies, new outlets will bo available for anti-British 
propaganda, and new facilities for enlisting impression¬ 
able youth. 

The movement for American mediation in the 
Indian question is supported by many prominent citizens 
and influential bodies in the U.S. These include mem¬ 
bers of the extreme' right ; persons with leftist or com¬ 
munist sympathies ; quondam isolationists and sup¬ 
porters of “America First”; religious pacifists who aim 
at the elimination of the colonial system ; idealists who 
would obliterate raeinl differences and group distinctions, 
in pursuit of universal brotherhood ; and many others. 
The constitute the raw material from which a nation¬ 
wide impulse could be started, and for this reason the 
Indian issue now seems likely to become an element, 
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and .perhaps^! exploitable influence, in American trend of human development. Issues are involve^ ww#* 
ddueMdcyrnTtics. '|y- , * wfll affect the hippiMB of a large'part of the world's. 

The Agitation hois, of course, deceived no official population. GricTousftieaiilties might follow upon ndds- 
countenaboe or ODcouragemiBt, The President and ilia taken diagnosis §r uswmgiy-experiment .Mistakes have 
spokesmen, have at various time’s emphasised that it » been committed. andlgpB^/ffii^^jr'fht? British, but 
hot possible, to ^confer independence* on any people ; thej' have left tuo peorw |fcsiD*dfaiuiM ongr •tfcfly ""-'V 
that advances m political freedom must be achieved b>' road to nationhood, and or di£ 

each nation primarily through its own work and effort ; merits of Britain s tutelage may be, American, criticism 1 
and that complete statehood can only be reached of it may be pointed, as between brethren, but need not. 
through periods of educational preparation and of truin- be venomous, 
ing by the practice of more and more self-got ernment. - 


mg by the practice of more and more sell-gov ernment. 

But unfortunately no unofficial presentment of facts 
or argument seems to shake the concrete American pre¬ 
judgment of Britain as the Pharaoh of India, or alter 
the conviction that India and the Philippine,- are classic 
.examples of the wrong and the right wav to handle 


Anti-Indian Propaganda Abroad 

The Voice of India, April, 1946, {rives tits 
ilie following information about anti-Indian 


• ■ 1 . I ■vr ‘i L' * , . I uriui uiwvivu wwwuit Uilvt aouruii 

IfKWUKtf by CrttU. in American maga- 
about their future Constitution, they would regard a> Zttneg: 

•‘freedom” such a set-up as the Philippines are likely The April issue of the National Geographic Maga- 
to have when the promise of independence is ini pie- ■ 11 . — ... 


..cuv— ww. u v'-' i c x ne /vpni issue oi (tie ;\auonai ucograpnir. juaga- 

to have when the promise of independence is imple- zb«- carried an article by Peter and Frances Muir under 
mentis] m IMS-hedged, as it must be, with reservations t he Cilp tion “India Mosaic.’ It is a pity-thaf the authors 
as to United btafes requirements in the fie'd- ol chose to peddle their subtle propaganda through thc 
strategic defence, control of foreign policy, and ecu- beautiful pictures accompanying the article. Their poli- 
nonne relationslup. iical comments are reminiscent of Miss Katherine 

Ho a mirage of the Iudian problem continues to Mayo's Mother India. They have catalogued and culo- 
attract the gaze of young America. Bad feeling against gizrd the b’ess ing- of the benevolent British* rule that 
the British is engendered, with corresponding unpleasant abolished suttee, built railroads, and. if you please, 
reactions in the British Commonwealth. § abolished famine. This, in face of the tragic fact that 

Suspicion and mistrust beget invective and acid mu long ago three million Indians perished in the 
retort, and thus the friendship and co-oiwration between Bengal famine—which the authors attribute entirely to 
two great guardians of world ponce may deteriorate, the Japanese conquest of Burma and the curtailment of 
The peri] is imminent and real. What can Iv doim vice supplies from there, completely ignoring the fact 
about it ? that administrative mcompetency lias been blamed both 

India's future destiny is a proljjem of political by non-officials and officials for the aggravation of 
science which needs to be approached without emotional famine. They do not seem to be aware that a new 
prejudice and to be studied in the dry light of history, famine is haunting India's perennially Semi-starved 
with due regardi to international relationships and the millions. No one is blaming the British foj deliberately 
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2t. appeals to the Indian'masses. , ,. 

We regret that & megasine like the National 
Geographic should lend its pages fair such insidious 
-political propaganda. However, we recall that once the 
editors used an article oh India from Lord Halifax, the 
British ambassador to Washington ; in spite of its 
Soholariy tone, ,ite approach to the entire political 
problem Of .• India was thoroughly British and not 
impartial. * 

Sir Frederick Buckle has contributed, an article in 
Foreign Mam of * ““ “ J «--•—*»— 

Pakistan Do ctrine 
to analyse the 



satellite wereunstteoeasfui, It seeks to explain v if not 
conjp&tely vindicate, the present demand for Pakistan 
in terms, of the Muslim fears of Hindu domination, and 
in'terms, of the Muslim sense of superiority toward 
Hindus. Aoecfeding'to the writer, “Historically Pakistan 
has a basis in the pattern which was emerging ift India 
. when British intervention checked natural develop- 

«nnwt« ** . 


Te cannot here go into any elaborate analysis oi 
background nor explain the basic weak- 
irick’ 


Singh, M.A., 
Miss Sushila 


derick's thesis. It is enough to,'point, out 
he reader kfiow 


the .. 

ness of Sir 

the-writer does not anywhere let ti 
that there are vast numbers of Muslims, even in spite 
Of jinnah’s vociferous campaign for Pakistan, who are 
npt yearning for Pakistan. And significantly enough. Sir 
Frederick does not even hint that his own government 
jandvhie .own people were' very largely tesponsjbJ e for 
ascehdUitihg^ the differences between Hindus and Mus* 
lime. jibe)? who introduced the system of separate 
vc®rt^ f '|eparatb''Communities,.who deliberately en* 
ooiifei Jinbeh as sole spokesman of India's ninety 
mitiiob Muslims, who, in fact, sought to crush the Con- 
gresS and boost every sectarian element in India, with 
the hope that jointly they qould'be used to counteract 
tile growing natieagl demand for freedom. Pakistan is 
the inevitable result' of Britain's policy of divide sad 


*■ TEhe. Watumuil Foundation of Hoaolsihf and' Lp 
Angeles announces the award of. twelve sebolarsMp 
thig jysar to the graduate students listed beloW who were 
timpn from among a large group of applicants. 

1. American History, Government and foreign 
Potoww: Mr. Devavrat Nhanubhai Pathak, MA, 
Bombay University. 

2. Agriculture : , Mr. Sankatha Prasad, MBc., 
Benares Hindu University, 

3. Education : Mr. Balam&t Ullah, Mfie* B.T., 
Aligarh Muslim University. 

4. Education ; Miss Binapani Boy, M.A.. Lucknow 
University. 

' A. Economics and Sociology : Mr. T. M. Joan, 
MA., Bombay University. 

6. Political Science: Dr. H&n&m 
PhD., Lucknow University. 

7. Home Economics and Nursing : 

Maneldal Kusumgar, MA., Indian Women’s University, 
Akmedabad. 

8. Applied Physios : Mr. Kantilal M. Gatha, BBc., 
Electrical 

9. 

DBc.. Dacca University. 

• 10. Sanitation and Public Health : Dr. P, R. Venka- 

taraman, PhD., Bombay University. 

11. Education : Miss Hari Valiram Vaswani, M.A., 
Benares Hindu University. 

12. Public Healths -Maternity and Child Care : Dr. 
<Miss) Qanga F. Lakhani, M.B.BS., Punjab University. 

All of the above are lecturers, instructors or full 
. professors in Indian Universities, and will return to 
those institutions to teach for at leant three years after 
studying here. 

” The foundation will arrange for the admission of its 
scholars into those American universities and techno¬ 
logical institutes which offer the finest courses in the 
subjects the scholars have chosen for research. Since 
transportation is apparently easing up, it is expected 
that all students will be able to reach the United States 
early in the fall of this year .—{The Voice of India ) 


ioal Engineering, Benares Hindu University. , 
Applied Chematry : Dr. Madhab Chandra Natn, 
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NOTES 


The Interim Government 

India has taken the first hurdle m her nice tor 
independence, through the formation of the Interim 
Government by Pandit Jawaharial Nehru Many 
difficulties, great and little, he ahead, but none of them 
should be insurmountable if the Congress keeps hue 
to its ideals. Needless to say, the most difficult task 
ahead will be to meet and unravel the communal 
tangles that are being continuously woven through the 
intransigence of the Muslim League. British Imperial¬ 
ism has left many legacies of evil import for this 
country but nothing so virulently poisonous as this 
revival of mediaeval religious animus This virus was 
injected into the veins of Indian Nationals by Viceroys 
Curzon And Mmto and developed into a deadly pest 
through the fostering of successive Viceroys and their 
bureaucratic officials until it became a rug ng plague 
‘during the regimes of Irwin (now Hal fax) and Lin¬ 
lithgow, the real foster-parents of the Muslim League. 

The Congress in the past ha*. committed manv 
errors and anomalies in dealing with the deadly evil of 
communal strife, the most heinous being its acts of 
omission. Instead of fighting this evil, the Congress has 
tried compromise, in between long periods of ostrich- 
like deliberate refusals to see the impending danger. 
The results have been disastrous, needless to say. The 
present situation, which is ominous, calls for extreme 
vigilance and firmness tempered with moderation. The 
real danger lies in overlooking the fact that the Mtplun 
League is the last hope and the last throw of British 


To Our Readers 

We owe an apology to our readers /or the tote 
publication of this issue of The Modem Review. The 
Postal etrike, the deliberate hold-up in working end 
subsequent strike by the Press Employees Association 
of Calcutta placed great difficulties in our path dursrCg 
July and August. 'The twfible riots that followed put 
a complete stop to our work, situated as our office « 
in one of the storm-centree. Work was at a complete 
Standstill until the 28th of August and even today we 
dm working with a depleted staff and drastically res- 
trjgtoft % :~rhing hours. We hope to be able to taka up 
me slack within the next few weeks, but in the mm- 
loMeJwg must oak for eem# indulgence from lour 
mmmtuentApJPspi Editor. 


Imperialism m keeping a stranglehold on Indian 
Nationalism. The League cannot "exist without the 
active and jmwerful aid of British interests and, 
pgr contra British domination over the political and 
economic affairs can never be eluninutid so long as 
the Muslim League is allowed to proceed along the 
path it has chosen. Theie is no hope that by merely 
postponing the evil duy we shall ever get rid of this 
deadly disease that has eaten into the vitals of a 
large section of our, com patriots. On the other hand, 
if the Congress starts back-sliding while in the 
Interim Government, there is no saying as to how deep 
in the abyss it will land the country. There must be 
no false ideas about “generosity,” no theatrical staging 
of the “Prodigal Son” sot. What is there tfi be generous 
about? Every Muslim Indian is entitled to 100 per cent 
of his birth-rights, be he Muslim Leaguer or National¬ 
ist. But every Hindu—including the Sikhe—Parsi, 
Christian or Buddhist, is likewise entitled to 100 per 
cent of his birth-nghts Neither Pandit Nehru nor Lord 
Wavell have any obligation to deprive Peter m order 
to placate Paul, and any settlement which is not on 
a truly democratic basis would be dishonourable and 
illusory Let not Pandit Nehru be misled by the so- 
called “appeals to generosity ’ and the Devil's advocacy 
1)1 the British press ai hoftie and abroad. Let him 
icmemhcr the role played by the British press in China 
during 1981-89. 

We conclude by extending our felicitations to Pandit 
Nehtu on his formation of the Interim Government. He 
has chosen an excellent group of colleagues in whose 
hands the country's interests would be safe. There is the 
question of co-operation from the Permanent Official¬ 
dom who are not used to working always in the in¬ 
terests of the people. But there is the inherent disci¬ 
pline m the services and if the Chief Executive puts 
his weight behind the Cabinet decisions—snd we see 
m reason to doubt that he will do so—then the work 
should soon proceed smoothly. The portfolios so la* I 
announced are : • ' 

Extend Affairs and Commonwealth RefMtoril'i ‘PUB- '• 
dit Jawaharial Nehru. 

Defence : Sardar Baldev Singh. 

Home including Information and Broadcasting : Sar¬ 
dar Yallahhbhai Patel. 

Prn/mce i Br. John Mathai. 

Commumcations : Mf. Asaf All 

Agriculture and Pood : fir. Rajendra Prasp 
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Labour ; Mr. Rut. ■ V.. 

Edmxukm md Art* i • Sir m&imsft 
Khan. '\y\, s ,'/ , T~ % 

Legislature, Poets and, At : Syed Air Zei&ter. 

Indu stries and Supplies : Mr. C. Rajagotadaebari. 

'" vjd^Ma, Mmes and Power : Mr. Sant Chandra Bose. 
t : Mr. C. H. Bhabha. 

- The responsibilities that^ this Cabinet will have to 
ihbulder will be very greet and very soon it will have 
to* face momentous decisions. They are assured of the 
support of hundreds of millions of this country’s 
nationals and this fact should endble them to mqpt all 
exigencies and emergencies without.any hesitation. 

The Calcutta Riots . * 

The Muslim League Supreme Council met . in 
Bombay and on the 29th of July declared for “Direct 
Action.” 16th August was fixed as a day lor the initia¬ 
tion of the movement. Fiery speeches containing 
thinly veiled threats of Civil War nnd drastic action 
against “Quislings” followed. The League Press 1 and 
the League spokesmen started & tirade* against the 
Congress in particular and Hindus in general. In 
Calcutta, the League papers started stepping up their 
programme of incitement causing great apprehension 
amongst all Nationalist circles. 

Then followed the declaration of August 16th as 
a public holiday in Bengal and Sind, the two provinces 
where Pakistani Ministries were iq power. In Sind, the 
Governor, being a veteran I.CJ3. man, knew what 
would be the consequences of such a holiday, and 
further the Chief Secretary of the Province was a 
dutiful person. The holiday was therefore declared to 
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would , 

would amass through .■fM*’ 
the Hindu?’ Add s^W ";4U 

.would be pleased any 

fresh Pakistani insurance against "Quit India,” :«U urby 
bother f 

Meanwhile, the programme of incitement retthad 
new heights. Pamphlets and circulars were distributed 
broadcast amongst the hirelings and the fanatic camp- 
followers of Mr. Jinnah. An extract from one -such 
pamphlet will serve as a fair example. 

In our history the month of Bamjaa is sacred 
v/ to Islam and in the Koran this 'month has been 

* held in the highest esteem. The Koran Was revealed 
in this month and Mohammad was accepted as 
Prophet in this month. 

In this month of Ramjan, the first open war 
between Islam and Kaffers started and Mussulmans 
got the permission to wage Jehad against and kill 
the Kaffers and Islam' secured a splendid victory. 
In this Ramjan month we were victorious in Mecca 
and idol worshippers were eliminaled. In this 
mo£th, the foundation of Islam was laid. According 
to the wishes of God, the All-India Moslem League 
has chosen this sacred month for launching this 

* Jehad for achieving Pakistan* 

Lorry loads of Muslim Leaguers, some of them in 
green uniform, began going round the city and it® 
outskirts shouting* slogans of Jehad (holy war against 
infidels) and uttering war-cries of Pakistan. Non- 
Bengali Muslims were prominent in this parade, which 
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be illegal an& was cancelled ^ without anything un- became more and more intensified as the day ap 


toward happening. It is to be noted here thsuf the 
Governor of Sind, who approved of this action on the 
part of his Chief Secretary, is far from being anti- 
Muslim League—indeed, on the contrary. The Governor 
of Bengal being a newcomer could' not even imagine 
what was being planned and as for his advisers, the 
less said for the present the better. 

./The Nationaist members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council expressed great cbnoera at this ominous move 
on the part of the Bengal Ministry and the Leader of 
the European group added* his support to the voioe oi 
opposition. But the Chief Minister was unconcerned, 
since he was safe with his British-given majority, and 
as for the life and liberties of the Hindus in Bengal, 
What concern was that of the Muslim League ? He 
uttered some airy remarks about the holiday being “a 
far better way of avoiding conflicts than persons 
going round and throwing stones at simps or dragging 
out people from trams, buses and motor cars and 
burning those sad -thereby enforcing their wishes,” 
added a few Ues about the Congress and then steam- 
rollered *he opposition^ motion out of existence. No 
promises were made, indeed no notice was even taken 
of the demand lor the protection of the non-League 
sectipip O? the public in Bengal. Evdr since the day 
wa«r “H r nu w r bureaucracy, acting through its major- 
Ramsay Macdonald, bad delivered the Province 
agal ■ into the bands ‘of the Muslim League, 
oppression and enslavement of th&„ Hindus of that 
province had been the main objective of the Pakistan 
Movement* and Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy saw no reason 
to. deviate from the programme. E anything untoward. 
■'ned^h.,|«ecttts *Pot*men would utter. lies tilt 


proached. 

The uneasy dawn of the 16th found large bands ot 
“processionists” armed with long sticks, iron rods,, 
bludgeons and sharp weapons parading the city all over 
with League flags. Any shop that was even partially 
open was immediately stoned and the shopkeepers be¬ 
laboured. Vehicular traffic was forcibly stopped and 
the passengers beaten up. Sikh taxi-drivers were a 
special target and even lone cyclists did not escape. Any 
resistanoe merely increased the fury of the “peaceful 
processionists,” looted shops, cracked heads and cfcab- 
woudtis being the reply given to protests or remons¬ 
trances. Police were significantly inactive, indeed the 
City was totally innocent of police protection. The 
first case of violence waB at Manioktola corner Where 
a poor milk-man Was assaulted, his milk spilt and 
utensils smashed up. A Hindu-owned sweetmeat dhop 
nearby was looted, broken up and the shop-keepers 
assaulted. Similar occurrences happened all over the 
*City, the Leaguers bludgeoning the non-Le&guera into 
submission without the slightest interference from the 
police. 

Having thus succeeded in terrorising and driving 
the Hindus off the streets the joyous processionists 
then went to the motion where a mammoth meeting' 
was in session soon after mid-day. Pakistan Sage eadfc 

' v’ ^ 

* Tffe above is an extract from an Urdu 
puMMhed by Ma h amc aad Daman, fh 
Distjiet Muslim League, and printed at 
fmi, l&, Balai Dutta Street, CalWte. Mr, 
the Mayor of Calcutta *£ present. 
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Jehad baajtp* there were ;ia pi&ty, but they were 
ootauttb'jt^d by fat by .tbf'tmiiirticks, bludgeon* end 
dagger/ that the “peaceful jp>^Htofsiata n carried with 
them. - Fiety speeches #0* delivered inciting the 
listeners to a frensy and a Jehad (holy war) we* 

* declared on the {Hindu) infidels. The vast gathering 
Split into large mobs uttering frensied howls end 
brandishing their weapon*. These then streamed into 
the main thoroughfares breaking open Hindu chops 
and murderously assaulting the poor unfortunate 
Hindus they could find. The arrangements were per¬ 
fect for the programme of loot, arson, rape and murder 
and truck-toada of goondas armed with dangerous 
weapons and incendiary materiaj were rapidly sent to 
the more distant parts to reinforce the local hooliganB. 
Soon the city Whs ablaze from North to South and 
from East to West. The telephone wires were jammed 
with frantic appeals'for police-aid from Hindus of all 
sections of the city, but these appeal* were disregarded 
«n to to. Even where by chance there were some police, 
they seldom did lift a finger, excepting in certain 
instances where they bestirred themselves in gleaning 
some loot. In some cases the police present are alleged 
to have said that they had orders not to interfere 
in such political demonstrations. It is possible that the 
higher European executive of the police had jfccidcrt 
that the Jfith August demonstration would be a golden. 
opportunity to ‘learn” the Hindu to protest against I 
police shooting and beating up school-boy procession*/ ‘ 

The Hindus of Calcutta gradually realised that 
denial of police-aid was part of thj> programme. It 
was not as if there were not enough force at the dis¬ 
posal of the authorities. Armed police and Anglo- 
Indian armed 'sergeants were there in plenty, sitting 
idle and twiddling their thumbs. And further there 
was a sufficiently large military force available at a 
minute’s notice. Indeed if malice, lust and cretinism had . 
not prevailed and prompt action had been taken in] 
tho afternoon of the 16th then thousands of Hindu I 
and Muslim Eves and fifty to sixty million rupees 
worth of property would have been saved. 

The situation soon became precarious for the 
Hindus, all over Calcutta. The entire city was at the 
tender mercies of tens of thousands of armed ruffians J 
mad for loot, rape and murder. Their Fuehrer had de- / 
dared a Jehad, and thousands of gangsters had # been 
imported to reinforce them. Further they seemed 
immune from the action of Lew, for,‘the police had 
so far been mostly lookers-on. 

After the initial panic had subsided, the Hindus 
ia desperation began to gather together in defence 
groups and fierce resistance was given to the bands of 
desperadoes that were attacking the Hindu areas. Soon 
resentment at thie black treachery began to mount* 
high and in certain areas retaliation began. By night¬ 
fall of the 10th the city was transformed into en 
Inferno resounding with the cries of the dying end 
Wounded and the fierce battle-cries of the attackers 
and defenders. Curfew was declared but no defi¬ 
nite attempt at the restoration of law aBd order was 
noticeable. The sky reflected the glow of a hundred 
ffiree while the streets were almost completely blacked 
out due to the streetlamps not being lit. To cap all 
tjhp telephone service broke down almost completely. 

Mam butchers started with, the early dawnl of 
Saturday^ .while mb and anxjh spread like wildlfire 
hi! Over The police bad let ‘the aittugion 


deteriote till i| was completely out of control and y*t 
military aid was not called for. As the day lengthened 
Hindu retaliation began to mount high, till by even¬ 
ing, the attackers became the attacked with determined 
bands of J|indus attempting to break through into the 
predominantly Muslim localities. It wag only "ute*-**. 
late in the evening of the 17th, \hat the League autho¬ 
rities asked for military aid for the police, which was 
instantly forthcoming. Military action began against 
the Hindus, for the protection of the Muslims, and 
many Hindus were shot down in the remote sidestreets, 
where no disturbance had taken place, during the early 
hours of the 18th. But this was stopped after strong 
protests were registered with the ‘authorities. Mean¬ 
while, the .Hindus in Muslim areas were left mostly 
to their fate, though volunteer rescue groups began to 
function with the help of sympathetic military patrol 
officers. 

The carnage continued for two .more days until 
the military took matters entirely into their own hand* 
and.very large fdrees were employed in penetrating 
deep over a jyidespread area.*The situation was brought 
under control only aitur the direction an<^ control of 
affairs relating to law and order had virtually passed 
out of the hands of the League Minislcr-in-cbarge of 
Law and Order, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, and his hench¬ 
men* in officialdom. 

Panic continued and still continues, and hardly & 
day passes without tome unwary Hindu or Hindus 
being stabbed in the back. Restoration of peace is 
nowhere in sight nor does there seem to be any orga¬ 
nised attempt at it. Peace committees are being 
formed, it is true, but they are composed'in the main 
of persons on whom people have little*faith, if any 
at ai^. 

There ia not enough space in these columns to give 
fuller details of this horrible catastrophe, and indeed, 
full assessment of the damage, in lives and in property 
and treasure, has not yet been made. The casualties 
amount to between six to eight thousand killed and 
fifteen to twenty thousand wounded while the value, 
of property looted and destroyed amounts to anythin! 
between five to seven crores of rupees, Hindu pro¬ 
perty, looted, damaged and destroyed, being nearly 
90 per cent of the total. * 

The League spokesmen, from Mr. Jinnah down¬ 
wards, are trying to place the blame for this horrible 
orgy of death and destruction at the door of the 
Congress. This was only to be expected as it follows 
the League pattern of planning. But if the matter had 
not been so tragic, one should have been amused by 
the ludicrous side of this brasen lie. If the Congress 
in Bengal had really possessed even one-twentieth of 
the capacity for organisation attributed to it by such 
accusations by the League, then Nationalism in Bengal 
would not have been in the terrible predicament it has 
been placed in during the last ten years. Indeed, 
excepting for the press reports of the interviews of * 
lew of the leaders with the Governor, the people of 
Calcutta had no reason to be even awar^fi! 1118 ’ ca'B- 
tenee of the Congress during the first few fateful days. 
The League has unwittingly paid a great compliment to 
the Congress in general and the B.P.C.C. in parti¬ 
cular, and the Congress should be thankful for it. 

An Enquiry Commission has been appointed, and 
all nationalist organization^ in Bengal should throw 
their lethargy and discharge at least a fraction of thiSA 
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duty to the public an whose loyal support they hav 
been capitalizing. Wa have no hesitation,in condemning 
all suggestions for boycotting the Enquiry Commis¬ 
sion as being idiotiq. Nothing might come out of it, 
but all the same the fullest possible bulk of evidence 
iiia0d be placed on record, and all steps' should he 
taken to prevent tampering with evidence and the 
suborning of witnesses. Those who have suffered should 
be assured of support and thus helped towards throw¬ 
ing off their defeatist attitude. 

Whole volumes might be written on the terrible 
happenings during the.Great Riot. We have neither 
the time nor space available for recording them 
excepting for a few salient features. One is the strange 
apathy of the police towards Hindu suffering and the 
disinclination of the keepers of .Law end Order to call 
in the Military, until the tables had been turned. 
Another point is the complete immunity that the 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and. excepting a few rare 
eases, even the Indian Christians enjqyed during the 
riots. There was a minor attack. on the Statesman 
offices, but that was probably a mistake committed by 
imported ruffians, who were probably checked as soon 
as those in command arrived on the scene. Tfcs 
immunity is significant since the Direct Action was 
stated to be directed primarily against the British by 
the League “High Command. 1 ’ 


Hospital Admissions of Riot Victims 
on August 16 

Much play has been made by the League of the 
supposed “fast’’ that “By about noon ou Friday (the 
10th August), the Mussulman injured formed.’ ttie 
hugest number in the Campbell Hospital, that by the 
end of the day more than 75 per cent of the total 350 
admissions in the Medical College Hospital were 
Muslims. Of the total admissions on .the first day in 
all hospitals of Calcutta—taking into account the first 
fifty admissions in each hospital—the Muslims wore 
by far the larger number,” etc., etc. Needless to say 
that" like all statements of “facts” by the League, here 
also the premises are false as well as the deductions. 
Our iuforaiation is that the throe biggest hospitals 
show the following record : 

Medical College : First case, brought at, 7-15 a.m. 
—a Muslim carpenter. He was stabbed in Iveshab Sen 
Street, -a thickly populated Muslim area mostly 
inhabited by Muslim goondas. 

Second case—a Hindu, brought at 7-35 a.m. 

Total for August 16—435. Muslim 207; Hindu 176 
and unknown 52. 

Campbell Medical Hospital : On 16th August'— 
first admission at 9 a.m. (Hindu); second, at 9-30 a.m. 
(Hindu); third, at 9-30 a.m. (Muslim). 

Within 11 a.m. total cases brought, f4—Hindus 7 
and Muslims 7. 

Total cases on 16t,h August, 132.<—Hindus 67 and 

Carmichael Medical College Hospital : On 10th 
August—first admission at 7-45 em. (Hindu); second, 
at MO ajfc. (Hindu); third, at 9 a.m. (Hindu); fourth, 
at 9 a-gp;,, (Hindu) ; fifth, at 6-30 a.mT(Hjndu>; sixth, 
at 9-30, *j». (Muslim). <. 

Total admission up to 12 noon on 10th August, 
10. {Hindus 11 and Muslims 8). 



Resolution on Calcutta 

The Congress Working Committee poss i fc t the 
following resolution on the Calcutta Riots. The reso¬ 
lution was released for publication on August 9i '• 

The Working Committee have read with deep 
sorrow reports about the recent happenings ip 
Calcutta m connexion with the observance by the 
Muslim League of Direct Action Day on August 10 
and on subsequent days.. They deplore the serious 
loss of life and property and condemn in particular 
the acta of brutality committed against defenceless 
persons, especially women and children. The Com¬ 
mittee offer their sympathy to the innonoent suffer¬ 
ers of whatever community and party and call upon 
them to meet the situation with courage, forbear¬ 
ance and fortitude. 

On July 29, the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League passed a resolution deciding upon 
direct action. In support of the resolution, inflam¬ 
matory speeches were made, and subsequently 
speeches and statements and pamphlets by respon¬ 
sible members of the League and Ministers, and 
articles in some League newspapers have served to 
inflame a large section of the Muslim messes. 

The Government of Bengal declared August 10 
a public holiday in spite of protests, and thereby 
. gave an impression that the observance of August 10 
was enjoined by the Government and that persona 
not joining in the observance could claim or get no 
protection froig the Government. 

It appears that processionists carried big 
bamboo sticks, swords, spears, daggers and axes 
which they brandished when ordering people to 
shut their shops from the early morning of August 
16 and mercilessly assaulted anybody who declined 
or hesitated to dose his shop. Stabbing and looting 
started early in the day and guns are said to have 
been used by hooligans in many places. Murders 
in most brutal circumstances, looting and burning 
of houses on a large scale followed and lasted lot 
three or four days, resulting in the death of several 
thousand persons and the looting and burning of 
property worth crores of rupees. 

There was practically no police, or traffic police, 
tq. bn seen on August 16 and even the precaution 
of sending foot and mounted police to accompany 
processions, as is done with Moharram and other 
processions was not' taken ; even when police were 
available they rendered no help to peaceful citisons, 
and frantic appeals for help to officers in charge of 
police stations were not heeded and the people 
were told to save themselves as best they could. 
The curfew order was not enforced, even after it 
was proclaimed, for the first two nights. Although 
no transport was available to the public, hooligans 
used motor lorries. Petrol was freely used for com¬ 
mitting arson. Houses and furniture and other 
articles were smashed or burnt and whatever could 
be removed was carried away. Dead bodies littered 
the streets and many dead and dying persons were 
thnistjnto manholes of underground sewers cut) 
thrown into the river. 

• The military were" not called out till long after 
tie havoc had commenced. In jome places eVto: 

police participated in lootiaA After the initial 
of murders, loot and arson, BjMua and J other* 
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, retaliated arid indulged in reprisals wherever they 
could and a large number of Muslims were killed. 

It if satisfactory to note, however, that in the 
midst ol mutual slaughter and' inhuman barbarities, 
, there were eases where Hindus gave shelter to 
*Muslims in distress and Muslims gave protection 
^ to Hindus in difficulty. 

The Committee are concerned to note that 
communal tension in other places has increased and 
conflicts resulting in murders have arisen. There 
is a general apprehension that this may extend and, 
unless checked in time, may become very wide¬ 
spread. It is the primary duty of every citizen to 
prevent this and of every Government to maintain 
• peace and ensure protection • to its peaceful 
citizens. • 

In view of the very serious nature of the riots, 
the like of which has never before happened in any 
part of the ■country, it is essential in thp opinion 
of the Working Committee that a thorough inquiry 
be held by an impartial tribunal which can com¬ 
mand the confidence of the public into the 
circumstances preceding August 16. the incidents ol 
that day and the following days and the steps token 
by the Government, both before and during the 
riots to meet the situation. 

The Working Committee place on record t|eir 
opinion that the Government of Bengal utterly 
failed to maintain peace and give protection of life 
and property to peaceful cil,irons. 

The Committee realize that the wounds inflict¬ 
ed not qaly, on the bodies but also on the spirit, 
and self-respect of the people will take long to 
heal. Nevertheless, they appeal to them t-i forget 
and forgive and to utilize this tnrrib’e experience 
for re-establishing goodwill and friendly relations, 
which have been so rudely <1 'studied during recent 
times, between the different co-mnuniiu s. The 
Working Committee are of opinion I ha! the com¬ 
munal problem cannot be solved by intimidation 
and violence, but by mutual under-landing, friendly 
discussion and, if necessary, by agreed nrbi:ration. 

The “ Statesman ” on Calcutta Riots 

The Statesman, responsible for expressing British 
opinion in Calcutta, was unsparing in its condemna¬ 
tion of the Bengal Government on whose shouldejs 
the blame for the great carnage was squarely and 
fairly put. A few relevant extracts from its comments 
made on different dates closely following the event 
are given below. The Statesman can never be accused 
of Hindu leanings, foremost in the support, of the 
British community in Bengal and their spokesman, this 
newspaper has always been a champion of the League, 
markedly so during the Cabinet Mission negotiations. 
In the light of the remarks, the hollowness, falsity and 
dishonesty of Ihe statement made by the Muslim 
League can be easily gauged. On August 18 under the 
caption “Calcutta’s Ordeal,” the Statesman writes : 

The Government of Bengal has failed lament¬ 
ably in judgment and executive ability. By forcing 
1 a general holiday on the public on the Muslim 
League’s day of direct action it has brought about 
the consequences that many feared. Their fears 
ere vigorously set out by the Opposition in ttfc 
’"Legislative Council and would^iave been vigorous!' 
set out ‘and supported by a large vote in tl» 


Assembly had the Chair not rejected an adjourn^ 
ment motion. From early on Friday there was 
violence in the streets, which increased rapidly in 
the early afternoon as processions made their way 
to the big demonstrations on the •maidun. Ruffians 
in the crowd armed with lathis knocked pedestrians 
and bystanders about, bands of -.ruffians ran about 
the cily m lorries to assault people and smash up 
property. „ 

The full stoiy of what happened cannot be told 
yet. The sum oi tragedy known at the time of 
wrifting is over 270 killed, more than 1,600 injured, 
about 900 buildings on tire, much looting in many 
parts of the city. Direct action day has given the 
city two days of horror. Violence was feared, 
though not win so unrestrained a scale, when the 
Government decided od action that was certain to 
produce inflammalmy language and communal 
clashes in the streets. There was, howevpr, some 
assurance from those arranging the demonstration 
that it would bd* peaceful and orderly, though when 
a holiday was announced and explained as a pre¬ 
caution ugaingt clashes in the’ streets that might 
lend to larger disturbances it was obvious that 
Ministers themselves were dubious. That bding so, 
it was incumbent ou them to take precautions 
against a breakdown of civic order. This, it was 
expected, would be done. The degree of their failure 
to think and act rightly is visible all over Calcutta 
today. 

Police and firemen have had an overpowering 
task. In places the mob was so vicious that it would 
not let Ihe firemen work. Calcutta is a large city ; 
its protectors against violence and disaster cannot 
be everywhere at, once. It was obvious, from an 
early-Jiour that some oj those who were set on 
disrupting the city's peace were privileged. The 
bands of ruffians rushing about in lorries, slopping 
to assault and attack and generally spreading fear 
and confusion, found the conveyances they wanted. 
On a day when no one else could get Iransport for 
their lawful occasions these men had all they 
wanted ; it is not a ridiculous assumption that they 
had been provided for in advance. Nor is it srtrain- 
.ing probability to believe that the groups and in¬ 
dividuals who roamed the greets shouting about a 
Jehad, an observation we make from our own hear¬ 
ing, made things very much worse than they might 
have been. (Italics ours.—Ed., M.R.) 

Od August 20, the Statesman repeated what it 
wrote two days ago, and under caption “Disgrace 
Abounding,” made the following comment: 

On Calcutta’s horrible ordeal we gave verdict 
two days ago. Owing however to the difficulties of 
•producing and distributing a newspaper in the 
stricken city, that verdict could not. reach all our 
readers. We condemned unsparingly the Beng 
Government for lamentable failure in judgment 
and executive ability. 

That verdict, we repeat. The origin of the appal¬ 
ling carnage and loss in the capital of a Pro¬ 
vince, we believe the worst communal rioting in 
India’s history, was a political demonstration by 
the Muslim League. Bengal’s is a Muslim League 
Ministry. No other major Indian Province possesses 
one—for Sind hardly counts, being small and 
f ‘ically peculiar. Of /111 ^India’s provincial Minis- 
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tries, the Bengal Ministry, therefore, as the ^out¬ 
standing League Ministry, should have been the 
most scrupulous is ensuring that such a 'political 
demonstration caused no disturbance. Maintenance 
<of law and order is any Ministry’s prime obligation, 
and the obligation on the Bengal* Ministry, in 
fulfilment of the League’s declared policy of keep¬ 
ing Direct Action Day peaceful, was unique. 

But instead of Jul filing this, it undeniably, by 
confused acts of omission and provocation, contri¬ 
buted rather than otherwise to the horrible events 
which have occurred. No balanced person would 
charge it with having deliberately planned a catas¬ 
trophe of such magnitude. Nevertheless, in retros¬ 
pect, its conduct before the riots stands open to the 
inference—not only by its political opponents—that 
it was divided in mind on whether rioting of some 
sort would be good or bad. Whatever truth such 
ugly inference may contain, the Ministry’s utter, 
hideous fajjure to prevent what., for its own honour’s 
sake and that of its party, it should have been at 
particular pains to avoid, is in any case blatant. It 
has fallen down Bfiamefully in whft should be the 
main task of any Administration worth the name. 
The'bloody shambles to which this country’s largest 
city has been reduced is an abounding disgrace, 
which owing to the Bengal Ministry’s pre-eminence 
as a League Ministry, has inevitably tarnished 
seriously the All-India reputation of the League 
itself. 
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succeeds in remaining uncha n ged power, 

. amurediy it would be bold in active hatred and 
contempt, would be an obieet of sustoidpd fear and 
detestation, in the eyes of disquieting^ many of the 
Province’s inhabitants—for the thingh done, and not 
done, in Calcutta this month cannot reasonably‘be 
expected to be soon forgotten. Such” a sentiment,,, 
widely entertained towards an established Adminie- 
tration throughout a populous Province, would be 
a matter of all-India concern. 

On August 22, the Statesman once again returned 
to the charge and commented : 

The group of incompetents, or worse, who owing 
to their office 'necessarily bear primary responsibi¬ 
lity for the communal carnagq in Calcutta, a catas¬ 
trophe of scope unprecedented in India’s history, 
have been insufficiently seen or beard in these grim 
days. We mean the Ministry. The Governor has 
broadcast twice. Conferences have been held by an 
impressive galaxy of local officials. But the Muslim 
League Ministers, the men upon whom, because 
Ministers, and because the rioting arose from a 
Muslim League political demonstration, inescapably 
rests much guilt for the rioting’s appalling results— 
the slaughter or wounding of anything up to 15,000 
people, mainly the innocent poor of all communities, 
and gigantic financial loss—have not yet taken the 
initiative of meeting the Press, although the Chief 
Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, has made a broad¬ 
cast on recent events. 


In a second editorial on the same day, the fol¬ 
lowing remarks were made which indicates that pre¬ 
vious preparations had carefully been made. Specific 
allegations^ of goondas having used even the Chief 
Minister’s 0 spec.al petrol permits have also bjjen made 
in the Calcutta press and as yet stand unconfradicted. 
The Statesman writes: 


We refrai/i from quoting the comments of other 
newspapers in and outside Bengal, for they too express 
the same sentiments. The remarks of the Statesman, 
a Friend of the League, ought to be sufficient to give 
out some part of Calcutta’s public mind which ex¬ 
perienced the horrors of the three-day carnage. 


This is not a Tiot. It needs a word found in 
mediaeval history, a Airy. Yet “fury’’ sounds 
spontaneous, and there must have been some 
deliberation and organisation to set this fury on its 
way. The horde who ran about battering and killing 
with 8 ft. lathis may have found them lying about 
or bought them out of their own pockets, but that 
is hard to believe. We have already commented on 
the bands who found it easy to get petrol and 
vehicles when no others were permitted on the 
streets. It is not mere supposition that men were 
imported into Calcutta to help in making an 
impression. 

On August 21, this newspaper again wrote : 

The present. Muslim League Ministry’s primary 
responsibility for the bloody shambles to which its 
capital has been reduced is, as we indicated yester¬ 
day inescapable. Whether, nevertheless, it can contrive 
to remain unaltered in office, is the question. 
Already, in view of the manifest administrative 
breakdown that has occurred, - speculation turns 
naturally towards the provision for breakdown 
the coiistitution under Section 28. Whether, in 
fairness, this Section should be applied is, however, 
unfortunately not at the moment only a provincial 
problem. It must depend partly on what policy the 
Ccpgrew party, followed towards Muslim represents- 
timjjfc- the new Central Qovemment. But if Section 
fif^fsnot applied, and <the present Bengal Ministry 


District Magistrate's Duty 

“Had the District Magistrate of Abbotabad. by 
midday on Sunday, July 28, taken a graver view of the 
possibilities of the situation, the subsequent events 
would not have happened"—this view is expressed by 
the Frontier Government reviewing the enquiry report 
submitted by the special officer, Mr. A. N. Mitchell, 
on the communal riots at Abbotabad on July 28. Mr. 
Mitchell’s report has been published along with the 
Frontier Government’s resolution on it. The Frontier 
Government have recorded the opinion that the 
District Magistrate had failed to discharge his duty as a 
public servant in refusing to receive a representation 
from the public. 

The alleged rape on a minor Muslim girl by a Sikh 
shopkeeper on July 27 was the starting point of tbs 
trouble, says the report. Irresponsible actions and words 
for the most part of youngmen of the Muslim com¬ 
munity intensified an atmosphere of fear and hatred. 
The ill-judged action of the Sikhs reacted on the 
excited Muslims. The lack of information available to 
the District Magistrate to which his refusal to inter¬ 
view Sikh deputations contributed, resulted in lea than 
thf necessary precautionary measures being taken. Ha 
available police force was inadequate and overstrained. 

te border line between mischief and crime is always^ 
a (marrow one and when n«eeesary\impetua fts given, 
itfwas speedily overstepped by the Hffualim erowd. Tbe 
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Sikhs •peiji lor \beir oron by injuries and three fatal 
casualties. 

It requires to be repeated in gbaclufflon that an 
early anticipation of the treiid ol ,events by the district 
authorities which would have been possible, had the 
sources of intelligence been efficient and an early dis¬ 
play of considerable military force in the absence of 
adequate police, combined with obvious goodwill of the 
leaders of all communities could have prevented all but 
the earliest individual assaults on the Sikhs. 

• It has been amply demonstrated that resolute and 
impartial action taken in time by the local authorities, 
specially by the District Magistrates, can prevent a lot 
of mischief either of a communal or of a criminal 
Character. In the Bengal mofussil, wfiich at the present 
moment a haunting‘ground for criminals and com- 
munafists, it has been seen that peace can be main¬ 
tained even with the help of the existing force at the 
command of the local authorities. 

Conviction of Sheikh Abdullah 

Sheikh Abdullah, President of the Kashmir National 
Conference, has been con vie Led and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. While pleading not guilty to the 
charge of sedition against him in court, he said, "1 
stand by whatever I have said or written in regard to 
the fundamental rights of the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir. My trial for sedition is something more than 
a personal charge against me. It is in effect the trial ol 
the entire population of the State.” The Kashmir 
Government have betrayed a lamentably lack of lore- 
sight: They have failed to realise that it is no longer 
possible to put t down popular aspirations for self- 
government by the application of force. 

Referring to the recent statements of policy made 
by the British Government both regarding India and 
the Indian Slates, he. said, “It was an inevitable conse¬ 
quence that the old sanads. treaties and other engage¬ 
ments would go the way of paramountcy, and that the 
British Government being out of the picture, a new 
relationship would have to be negotiated between what 
is now British India and the Stales. The demand lor 
the abrogation of the treaty at Amritsar was in effect, 
disposed of by the clear decision of the Cabinet Mission. 
The ‘Quit Kashmir’ slogan symbolized and gave con¬ 
crete shape to this demand for the termination of^a 
system of Government which was in process of disso¬ 
lution all over India. That cry hud nothing personal 
about it* 

Shaikh Abdullah said that the events of the last 
two months were the result of the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ments policy of ruthlessness and not of his speeches. In 
his statement he quoted words said to have been ex¬ 
pressed by" the Kashmir Premier on May 20 to the 
effect that the State authorities had been “preparing 
for sieves months” and that there would be “no more 
vacillation and no weak-kneed policy." He plainly 
said, “The developments in Kashmir have led to a 
orisis. Eleven months’ preparation for the Kashmir 
Premier’s, ruthlesaness and all the careful thought that 
had gone towards the co-ordination of the military and 
theepolice had borne fruit. Strangely enough, the Pre¬ 
mier of Kashmir had the clairvoyance to prepare for 
the effect of my speeches eleven months before they 
Were delivered or before ‘Quit Kashmir’ was heard as * 
slogan. Even before tfioee speeches, elaborate militar* 
preparations were made all over the Valley and agnLi 


on the Premier's authority—three units of the Army 
were flown to Kashmir. There was much planning ahead. 
It is eldVen months’ preparations and all that went 
with it—that is tile direct cause of happenings einee 
May 20, and not a few speeches dfcliVtered by anybody 
or some slogacft shouted by a crowd. It is ironically 
irrelevant to discuss the merits or demerits of a speech 
and to ignore the patent and admitted actions of the 
Kashmir administration which inevitably led, and were 
meant to lead, to recent events. The climax of the 
Prime Minister’s rathlessneas was reached after May 20 
when men and women were dishonoured ; human beings 
were made to crawl or hop on one’leg along roads and 
sweep them with their turbans ; places of worship were 
desecrated and an attempt was made to terrorise the 
people by methods qf frightfulness.” 

It is not unlikely that Sheikh Abdullah’s conviction 
will add a new complication to the already complicated 
States politics. 

• 

Jinnah'On Arbitration 

In an interview to the Associated l're&s o] India , 
Mr. Sinnah commented on Sardar Vallabhbliai* Patels 
suggestion that the Muslim League should submit its 
ease to arbitration, and said that “the proposal was 
ludicroug” and therefore unacceptable to the League. 
Accord,ng to the League President, Sardar Patel was 
sneaking in terms of contradiction. He complains, “On 
the one hand he says there is no meeting ground and 
coalition is impossible as we are poles asunder but on 
the other he says that the Congress had gone to my 
doors a hundred times.” Of all the recent Statement* 
issued by Mr. Jinnah, this one is the most characteristic 
of Ins attitude towards the outstanding national pro¬ 
blems lite grouping, claims of a minority, settling of 
controversial issues by impartial arbitration and his pet 
slogan of Pakistan. The statement is dated August It 
and was issued from Bombay. In view of its importance, 
it is given here in full : 

Sardar Vallabhbliai Patel in a recent speech on the 
Congress Working Committee’s resolution at Delhi 
on June 26 and the A.-I.C.C. at Bombay on July 7, 
to quote his words, said, he ‘accepted the full respon¬ 
sibility of the declaration. The Working Committee's 
resolution said clearly that it accepted the declara¬ 
tion of May 16. It still stood by it. Certainly, it had: 
the right to interpret the document.’ This is mis¬ 
leading. 

The document embodied four main proposals. 
The first is the declaration which alone, he says, the 
Congress haB accepted. The basic form and ,the 
grouping of the provinces in Para 19 of the document 
.and the formation of the Interim Government, have 
not been accepted by the Congress. And this is clear 
from the letter of the Congress President of June 28 
whereby the Congress rejected the statement of 
June 16 regarding the Interim Government and only 
accepted the statement of May 16 with reservations 
and with their own interpretations. Thia_heing a 
conditional acceptance was in fact and in law * 
rejection of the statement of May 16. The letter 
winds up by saying : ‘We also gave our interpretation 
to some of the provisions.of the statement. While 
adhering to qur views we accepted your proposals 
and are prepared to wosk with a view to achieving 
our objective.’ • 
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Tbe resolution of the Working Committee pro- 
need* tolay dbsra' v that there wee sufficient scope for 
. enlargingand etrhngthettiug the Cjentral Government 
mid lor Mty ensuring the right of a province to not 
according to its choice in regard to grouping. 

, , ’ Congress leaders have said‘at the A.-I.C.C. that 
( they have not accepted the long-term plan of the; 
Cabinet Mission as if was and that they Have re¬ 
jected the short-term plan of June 16, and now 
Sardar Patel has the audacity to say that the League 
has gone back on its pledged word. To whom did 
w« pledge our word and to what had we 
pledge our word ? One of the two major parties 
■has not accepted the long-term plan and rejected 
the short-term plan add this was pointed out by me 
immediately by the Press statements I made at Delhi 
on June 27 and 29 and also by the resolution 1 of the 
Muslim League Working Committee passed on 
June 26 accepting both. I had pointed out that the 
Congress hid not accepted the leng-tenn plan and 
had-rejected the Interim Government proposal. 
The 0abinet Mission had scrapped the Interim 
. Government proposal and had gode back on their 
word.. We, therefore, decided to call a meeting rtf the 
• AlLlndia Muslim League Council at , Bombay on 
July 27 And 28 to consider and to meet the new 
situation that had' arisen, to which Pand$ Nehru 
reported that the Congress would create many more 
dew situations, . 


In' the meantime, Pandit Nehru and other Con¬ 
gress leaders, including Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel him- 
' gulf, made it clear in their speeches and public utter, 
ances in Bombay that the Congress had not accepted 
any of, the terms of the statement of May 16 nor 
was it committed to anything. Further, op .July 10, 
! Pandit Nehru, tbe Congress President, made this 
J CTyltol dear to a Press conference, and the d|ssam 
Assembly, in accordance with the instructions Athe 
Congress High Command after having electe(f|phs^ 
representatives of the Constituent Assembly f gave 
them a definite mandate to have nothing to do with 
„‘C’ group from the. very start. Although there was 
very strong opposition to this from the represents 
ives of the minorities, including Muslims, it was car- 
riedby anvoverwhehping Congress majority. Further, 
at a public meeting ip Delhi on July 22, Pandit 
Nehru reiterated that they were going to the 
Constituent Assembly to achieve their objective and 
to serve their purpose and if they failed they would 
kill it. 


Tide was after the debate that took place in 
Badi&ment on July 18. This left no doubt that the 
Congress was going to the Constituent Assembly to 
achieve their objective as it has been repeatedly 
slated in the letter and the resolution of the Con¬ 
gress, made its' intentions clear that it Was not 
bound< by the grouping, nor was it confined strictly ‘ 
to the basic form of the document, and unequivocally 
asserted that it was free to enlarge the scope and 
poweia of the Union and add aetnany subjects as it 
may wish to the Union Ckivernnieut. . 

\ We know what is the objedtiye- aad purpose of 
' the Congress, The Congress -tbit it has 

«e6ui«d : a- declaration from th» ’«pit3v Qcwsnwneat 
of complete independence of’ a outside the 
onwealth of Nations and that this constitution- 
machinery should be turned into a sovereign 
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body, and the only ■thing that, now rwssdwafiw 

is'wconstitutiofi: on tiic 

Usufjri liidta Federai Government. v 5 ' 

Sardar Patel says that no indmdqkl Wtatentiint 
or expression of opinion could alter the solemn reso¬ 
lution and the resolution is clear. But- ate jse to 
' disregard the . pronouncement of the President-of the i 
Congress when he further clarifies a resolution 7 
Then what importance are we to attach to individuai 
pronouncements like Sardar Patel’s? 

Sardar Patel says : The League and the Congress 
pull in opposite directions. One wants to divide India 
into Pakistan and Hindustan while the other yearns 
for a United India. It is dfeRr that the two have no 
common meeting ground and that coalition betwedh 
the Congress and the League fe impossible for. the 
organisations were bolding views which were 
diametrically opposed to each other. 

But when we demand Pakistan and, division ot 
India into Hindustan and Pakistan, our scheme gives 
freedom and independence to both the major nations 
—the Hindus and the Muslims—whereas the Con¬ 
gress and Sardar Patel are adamant and wish to 
establish a United India with a strong Federal Cen¬ 
tral Government, which means that 100 million 
Muslims, are to be brought under the yoke of Caste 
Hindu majority rule ; it means freedom pnly for the 
Hindus and slavery for Muslims under a Hindu Kaj. 
I echo : How can there be a common meeting ground 
on this basis for which, I have no doubt, many Caste 
Hindus passionately yeam and of which Sardar Patel 
dreams ? « 


Having declared that we stand poles asunder, 
Sardar Patel advises me that I should change my 
approach and cease to be a communatist and become 
a nationalist—I suppose he means a Congress 
nationalist—and accept that the Congress represents 
all India on the imaginary footing that India is one 
oountiy and one nation, whereas the facts are that 
the Congress is nothing but a Caste Hindu organisa¬ 
tion. But his advice that I should become a national¬ 
ist and cease to be a communalist means nothing 
except that I should bury the Pakistan demand, 
disown the Muslim nation and appear before him in 
sack-cloth and ashes, and after that, when we have 
; entirely thrown ourselves at the mercy of the Oon- 
gress, we can have as many seats in the proposed 
executive as we like, as its creatures. 

, Sardar Patel' is speaking in terms of contradic¬ 
tion. On the one hand, he says there is no meeting 
ground and coalition is impossible as we are poles 
asunder.; but on the other, he says that the Con¬ 
gress had gone to my doors a hundred times. This, 
of course, is not true. I have never designed to go 
to them. The truth is -that three times in the course 
of the last eight yean Mr. Gandhi came' to me 
with a view to persuade me to aocept the .Congress 
demand which'I could not. Does Sardar Flatel want 
me to go to the Congress to persuade them 
accept the Pakistan demand of theMuslims Which 
fie characterised in bis speech as '» "deflated Syel® 
.""tpWif 'fvV. 

-The last time Mr. Gandhi- came to' 
"•;^6yme''onjy in bin,i^viduhl:dapimity, to utideyitipi#'' 

* 'What, the Pakistan demand m^ant. and I spent #»e 
| weeks with him to convert him, but I.failed. ~ 

* This'sort of talk is rea^y ^Madea to poison 
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1,* {Top) loth August, 8 a.m.' “Prooearioa'* proceeds, North along. Cornwallis Street past Gray Street crossing 
3. (Bottom) 10th August, Noon :'Mamthgth weetink in the Maidan. ( pi,oto ! cowteay, "Saturday Umt } 












16th August, afternoon : Collins Street (Photo : Caurtay, "Saturday Moil") 8. 10th August, evening : Wellesley Street (Photo : Counny. "Saturday S«r) 





^ .feie Bustee, JLicbubagan, MaUabnw 12 IT* A ifuat, early dawn : Coolie Bustee, Liebdbaga$ 












17. 17th August: Mithatala Matiabniz. Looted 
and gutted Tfmp'Je of RudUa-Krishna 


WOm’ ON CAPTIONS 

1. This “profession” went towards Shyauibazar 
junction along Cornwallis Street on 16th morning 
attacking Hindu shops. Note the ‘‘peaceful’ sticks a ud 
bludgeon)*, and the total unconcern and lack of appre¬ 
hension, either of Police intervention or Hindu attack. 
So much for the Hindu preparedness theory 1 

2. Note the sticks, bludgeons, etc., and the utter 
lack of concern or apprehension. Rather satisfaction 
at having hunted and harried the Hindu in the morn¬ 
ing without any consequences, is easily perceptible. 
Where is the Hindu ? 

3. After the meeting the infuriated assemby 
splits up aid rushes to attack the Hindus. Note the 
Jehad inscription on the banner, a 1 so the sticks und 
other weapons, and the total absence of fear and the 
absolute unconcern for Law. Where is the Hindu ? 

4. The aftermath on the next day. Hindus reta¬ 
liate. This photo was taken several days after. 

5. The Bristol Hotel is a Hindu concern as is 
K. C. Biswas,. Gunsmiths. Note the absolute unconcern 
on the face of the sightseeing Leagtters. No fear, 


met! 

either of the Law. nr of the Hindu < even rmnotefy 
affects them, even though the looting and- muni** 
is going tei hi broad daylight, and on the ifteiteat 
arterial mad in Calcutta!, Chowringhee. 

6. P. C. Dutta Tobacconists Shop cdmpJetejy 
looted. Note the calm and collected way in which odd , 
bits bf loot are being gleaned. This in broad daylight 
in the Ghandni Bazar off Dhurumtolkh Street. 

7. Loot and arson proceeding without any let or 
hindrance in Collins Street off Wellesley Street, near 
the Madrassa and the Islamia College. Note absolutely 
cool behaviour of the crowd. 

8. End of a Hindu shop’s goods in Wellesley 
. Street. Mark the calmness with which the crowd 
' watches the approach of police lorries. 

8. The Pollock Street area is a few minutes easy 
walk from the Central Headquarters of the Calcutta 
Police ait Lalbazar. Here loot, arson, and murder was 
committed by the League mob shortly after the meet¬ 
ing on the 16th with absolute impunity. The few Hindu 
shopkeepers and durwans who could not run away, 
being caught unawares, were butchered after a short 
resistance. Where was any Hindu provocation ? 

10. The Canning Street, area is the heart of 
Calcutta’s business centre. Here also loot, arson and 
murder had full play after the resistance of thie few 
Hindus, *caught unawares, was overcome. Another 
refutation of the "Hindu preparedness” theory. * 

. 11. Liohubagan, Matiabruz. Photo gives the scene 
of particularly revolting mas3 butchery. Here a Muslim 
crowd of about a thousand crept, unawares and sur¬ 
rounded the bust*® with its sleeping and barely awake 
coolies, mostly froth U. P. and Bihar. Over a hundred 
were butchered. Women were taken away as well. 

12. Lichubagan. Another devastated bustee area 
in the same neighbourhood. Total number of corpses of 
Hindus removed by the police in Matiabruz approach 
600. No Muslim was killed here. Another example of 
“Hindu preparedness” I 

13. Section of College Street Market, looted and 

gutted and finally set afire ter Muslim mobs on the 
16th and the 17th. Rich Hindu shop Delia Sturts 
completely gutted. , 

14. Lakshmi Stores, very expensive shopping 
centre, completely gutted by ruffians, on the 16th, 
under the very noses of the police who were present 
in force. There are allegations of Police-helping in the 
looting. 

15. Lichubagan. Hindu Mahajang Safe. An ex¬ 
ample of the real motive behind the “Direct action” 
move. 

16. One of the innumerable cases of Muslim re* 
fugees, sheltered by Hindu citizens, being finally re¬ 
moved with police escort ‘to a relief centre. We regret 
we cannot present a photo of Hindus similarly shel¬ 
tered, by Muslim citizens. But we wish to put on record 
bur personal knowledge of severed suck public spirited 
actions by respectable Muslims. 

17. Radha-Kriehna Temple. This temple was 
looted on the 17th of August. The images of, Radha- 
Krisha being covered with jewels, formed pert Of the 
loot-of- the “Direct Action* 1 leaden). 


themind q| tb* fiihdusandSardar Pfttel is only 
><f E « ri»g fwyn i^aribrity toms^Mi. At Simla, when 
.it- wM arranged that ftua&t6 |ijriiru and I should 
meet, I asked Aim Where we could meet and he 
; himself said : ‘I shall come over to you.’ When we 
met oil May 11 during the conference time. 1 
pleaded before him for one and a half hours and. 
appealed to him to come to a settlement on the 
Win of Pakistan, but he was adamant. Before 
parting, I cautioned him that he should not be 
poisoned by taunts that ho hud come to my place 
and I was not willing to go to his place. The place 
really does not matter and it is too petty to trot 
this out in the manner in whicji Sardar Pal el has 
done. 1 told Pandit Nehru that if after consulting 
lpp colleagues he* wished to discuss the nutter on 
the basis of Pakistan and-gave me an appointment, 
I would gladly go to bin place or to anybody el«e*s. 

Sardar Patel makes a passionate appeal ; at id- 
having made it clear that there wa« no meeting 
ground, he invites me to sit with the Confess i‘ K 
‘brothers’ and join it to break the settlement of the 
Mission. Well, we have already tom up the state¬ 
ment of May 16. He double our desire for freedom 
when he says that we should ,iom hands with the 
Congress if we are ke n on lreciijni. And finally 
he says, ‘When we have sul as brothers and if there 
is no agreement pot ib!o, let the matter be referred 
to arbitration and let us abide by award of the 
arbitrator.* 

This proposal is made ugaiu impress the 
ignorant public here and abroad that tin; Congress 
is so reasonable and so conciliatory, bm the Mus¬ 
lim League is intransigent. Sardar Patel knows per¬ 
fectly well, and I have pointed out. more than once, 
that the demand for Pakistan is based on the right 
of self-determination of the Muslims which is their 
birthright and it is not and cannot, be a justifiable 
issue on principle alone. It is absurd to say that 
this matter particularly should be referred to 
arbitration. Even on practical grounds, who Will 
select the arbitrators and who will enforce their 
award ? No country can run its government unless 
its constitution is framed by the willing consent of 
the people concerned. For this very reason, the 
Congress and the Muslim League had demanded 
Constituent Assemblies of the representatives of 
the people to frame the Constitution. 

Is Sardar Patel really serious ? Then why talk 
of the Constituent Assembly ahd why not refer the 
whole matter regarding the entire framing of the 
Constitution to the arbitration of a few ? 

Therefore, the proposal for arbitration is ludi¬ 
crous. Sardar Patel knows better than anybody else 
that it could not be accepted both on grounds of 
principle and as a practical proposition. 

Sardar Patel has now become the champion 
.of the British whom, he says, I have traduced, and 
complains that I abused the Congress. He does not 
specify * what are those abuses. I have certainly 
attacked and criticised the Congress and charged 
%em with disrupting the Muslims and have ex¬ 
posed their false claim that they represent »U India, 
including Muslims, which .certainly is not true. All 
- mSr'dtteiefc# and criticism have been in self-defence 
agugujt the moat aggressive dhd arrogant attitude 
flf tfce Congress. The Congress haa made every 


effort to mislead people here and abroad aided by 
its yast and powerful Press organization and has 
accused me and the Muslim League of being tools 
fax the hands of British imperialism ; while not a 
day passes .when the Congress Press does not abuse 
the League and myself. . 

There are many inaccuracies in Sardar Patel’s 
statement and they are merely intended as propa¬ 
ganda for the Congress and to mislead people 
abroad by passing off that the Congress took a 
conciliatory attitude whereas the League was in¬ 
transigent. 

The Congress had made its position'Abundantly clear 
iu the resolution of the W or long Committee which 
accepted the May *16 proposal in its entirety and 
rejected the invitation to form the Interim Govern¬ 
ment according to the terms of the June 16 propo¬ 
sals. The two proposals of the British Government, one 
relating to long-term and the other* to short-term 
constilutioual arrangements, have been kept, disiinctly 
separate. The Congress was within its rights When it 
accepted the foftner and rejected the latter. The .long- 
terns proposal is open to different interpretation, 
widely differing constructions on its mote controversial 
clauses have already been offered. The clause relating: 
lo grouping has proved to be the most controversial. 
Mr. Jinnah has always pressed for compulsory group¬ 
ing ; Congress wanted that- grouping, if there be any/ 
ought to be voluntary. The Cabinet Mission struck a 
middle course. The Constituent Assembly was divided 5 
by them into three sections and sitting in sections for 
the purpose of drawing provincial and if necessary 
gruup constitution was made compulsory. The forma¬ 
tion of.group was left optional to the members com¬ 
posing tflese sections. Pandit Nehru has made this 
position clear when he said, in his broadcast speech on 
September 7,—“We are perfectly prepared to accept, 
and have accepted, the position of sitting in sections, 
which will consider the question of the formation of 
Groups." 

Mr. Jinnah has objected to Assam Assembly’s 
verdict against Grouping and the direction it gave to 
the M.CA.’s from Assam to vote against grouping. 
This resolution, Mr. Jinnah complains, was passed by 
a majority of voles the League members dissenting. 
Of all political leaders in this country, Mr. Jinnah 
should be the last person to complain against, the 
tyranny of majority. He has been loud in complaining 
against perfectly democratic decisions by majorities 
in which Hindu, Muslim and Tribal groups parti¬ 
cipated, while he has always kept silent about the 
brute majority of League members, with British back¬ 
ing, which is grinding the minorities, specially the 
Hindus in Bengal and Sind. 

Mr. Jinnah’s aversion to any proposal for offering 
the communal problems to arbitration can be under¬ 
stood. Congress has, on many occasions, expressed, if* 
desire to offer the communal dispute to arbitration. 
Mr. Jinnah cannot *do so because he has no ease t® 
offer except imaginary grievances against Hindus and 
his pretended fear of Congress domination. During the 
first series of Congress Ministries, he drew up a series 
of “grievances" of Muslima against the Congress, 
which even Hie . then Conservative Government, in 
power refused to entertain. He can make no better 
esse today.. It is, therefore^ rtotural that he would;;: 
shrink from any idea of arbitration. 
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“Will You Rule Like This ?”—Pethick 
. Lawrence Ash Jwmoh 

Hie New Orissa, dated, July V, published the 
following news : * 

Lahore, July 6.—“Will you rule India like this, 
Mr. Jinmah, if Pakiatau is established?” This question 
was put to the League leader by Lord Pethick Law¬ 
rence, ^Secretary of State for India, during the course 
of joint interview between Congress, League and the 
Mission at New Delhi. 

The Secretary, *oi the State was informed of the 
full details about the elections of Lahore Corporation 
wherein various sub-committees were elected by the 
casting vote of the Muslim League M R y° r without 
including in the sub-commitlees»any non-Muslim. 

There was no reply to this to justify the action 
of the Punjab Muslim Leaguers and Mr. Jinnah had 
to say that he would make enquiries into the 
matter. Th^ revelation was made, during the course 
of a private talk by one who happened io b*> a 
member of the joint meeting. 

This is only one small instance of how political 
and municipal power is being exercised by the Ledgue, 
Instances can be multiplied by hundreds and thou¬ 
sands. 

J 

India and the Arab World 

Writing in tile Bombay Chronicle, Iqbal Singh has 
emphasised the need of cultivating India's goodwill 
towards the Arab world. On his way to London, the 
writer met some Arabs on board the ship. With one 
of them, he had long conversation and he was able to 
ascertain from him what an average Egyptian Aral) 
today thought of the relative virtues of the Nationals 
of India, America. Russia and Britain. The Indians, 
the Arab observed, were good people because they 
Were fighting the British. The Americans were no good 
though they had a lot of money. The Russians he had 
never mei and his remarks about the, British are 
unprintable. 

How the Arabs have been duped with an illusive 
freedom has been graphically described in the follow¬ 
ing words : 

It has to be acknowledged that this British 
policy has not been wholly unsuccessful iu its pur¬ 
pose. For if there is one thing worse than subjectaon 
it is the illusion of freedom. The origins of the Arab 
League as a regional political entity are. partly at 
any rate, traceable to this highly infectious illusion. 
Clynioal observers of Arab affairs have irreverently 
suggested that the Arab League is the offspring ot 
Britain's imperial indiscretions in the Near and 
Middle East. They attribute its paternity to Lord 
Lloyd and give Moyne (who was a. Guinness, but 
by no means good) the credit of having been the 
midwife who brought the League to“ birth. 

This is obviously an over-simplification. Yet it is 
indisputable that during its formative phase, the 
donception of an Arab Federation was sympatheti¬ 
cally fostered by the bright backroom boys of the 
British Foreign Office who saw in such regional 
grouping an ideal mechanism not only for stabilising 
Britain’* influence in these regions, but also for ex¬ 
propriating the Freqch fropx their Levantine posses¬ 
sion**:.*! keeping the Russians at bay. They, vto 


doubt, visualised the Arab League as 2 kind of Little 
Rnbante of the Near and Middle East and hoped 
that, just as the latter served as a pliable tool at 
Quai d’Qrsay in Central end South-Eastern Europe, 
so the Arab Entente would fulfl.l the role of a watch¬ 
dog for the British imperialist interests. They eal- 
* culated that by playing on the vanities -and weak¬ 
nesses of the mling Arab monarchs and middle class 
politicians, Britain could strengthen its position m 
the Eastern Mediterranean and Red Sea sones while 
at the same time pose as the champion of Arab resur¬ 
gence. And these calculation* proved to be almost 
correct. 

Almost. but t not quite. For such is the logic ol 
the present historical situation that, even the most 
half-hearted and equivocal attempt to give expres¬ 
sion to the idea of Arab unity is bound to come up 
sooner or later against the hard reality of Britain's 
imperialist stranglehold over the Arab countries. And 
this, in its turn, must inevitably stimulate the growth 
of militant trends in Arab Nationalism. This is 
precisely what has happened. From its very incep¬ 
tion, a duality of outlook began to articulate itself 
within the Arab League. The dominant and official 
section of the League, it is true, continues to believe 
in diplomacy by means of whisky and buffet dinners 
aiid (ropes io achieve Arab independence through 
adjustments and compromises with the Western 
Powers. At the same time, however, a radical wing 
has emerged within the Arab League which favours 
a fundamental reorientation of Arab policy and 
linking of the Arab Liberation movement with other 
anti-imperialist forces in the world. 

Nehru's Popularity Among Arabs 

The present Arab situation was explained to the 
writer. Mr. Iqbu) Singh, by Mr. Edward Ati.vah of the 
Arab office in London, who himself represents this new 
and healthy trend in Arab politics. The Arab League, 
he argued, was originally meant for the purpose ol 
‘ regulating’ - the relations of the Arab countries with 
the West ; il was felt that a federation of Arab States 
would increase the bargaining power of the Aral)* 
vis-a-vis Europe, which means principally Britain. 
Hardly any thought was given to the task of establish¬ 
ing relations with our Eastern neighbours and countries 
like Russia, China and India. However, the younger 
elements in the Arab political world are no longer 
satisfied with this narrow conception of Arab foreign 
policy. They intensely desire new definition of Arab 
loyalties and feel that the ultimate liberation of the 
Arab peoples is impossible without joining hands with 
other Asiatic nations struggling for freedom. It is symp¬ 
tomatic of this new tendency in Arab political thought, 
he added, that Jawaharlal Nehru is one Of &e most 
papular authors among the younger Arab intelligentsia 
today. 

This process of reorientation of Arab loyalties is 
still in its initial stages. As the Arab peoples beoome 
progressively disillusioned with British promises, it is 
certain that they will look increasingly towards India 
and other,, Asiatic countries for friendship. However/it 
would be unwise to assume that the Arab, countries will 
automatically become our close allies, that there is no 
need for effort and reciprocity on our part. In inter¬ 
national relations, even where there is complete identity 
of politico-economic interests, reciprocity is the. Tout 
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ooe of enduring aHk«oes. Consequently, there u 
qigtot need for taking active steps' to establish direct 
contacts between India and the Arab world. So far, 
although the Congress has consistently declared its 
support and sympathy for Arab aspirations us a matter 
«? theoretical policy, it has done little by way of esta¬ 
blishing effective liaison with the Arab movement. It 
is imperative to adopt a more active policy in relation 
to our Arab neighbours. 

The urgency of the need for (lie adoption of au 
active Arab policy is still further emphasised by a 
recent, and dangerous development. During the past 
twelve months, Mr. Singh points out, attempts have 
been made by certain innocent dupes of the Muslim 
League in London to enlist the support of the Lega¬ 
tions and Embassies or the Near and Middle Eastern 
couiftries for Pakistan hv harping on the theme ol 
Islamic solidarity. Up till now, their exertions have 
evoked little response, except from what Mr. Ativati 
.once described iih the “lunatic fringe of the Arab 
movement." Official spokesmen of the Arab Office in 
London have told the League representatives in no un¬ 
certain terms that the Arab movement is fundamentally 
■on-communal in form and secular in content ; and 
that while it has natural cultural interest in Indian 
Islam, politically it recognises only the Congress as the 
leader of the Indian Freedom Movement and wift not 
be involved in questions which are India’s domestic 
concern. 

Arab Appeal to India 

Under caption "The East, Must Act.*Tor>” the Arab 
weekly in English i.WvMfc East Opinion, which generally 
reflects the Arab League viewpoint., has launched an 
appeal to India for an All-Orient Pro-Palestine Con¬ 
gress to be held in Delhi. The weekly writes : 

We propose that this Congress be called imme¬ 
diately to cons dor the Palestine question and to 
devise ways and means for saving this Holy Land of 
the Orient. 

Wc further suggest that tlie most suitable, venue 
for this conference will be India. Besides her geogra¬ 
phically central position in the Orient, India has 
always tried to help the oppressed people of the 
Orient and the world. What India did for Palestine, 
China and Spain is not a matter of remote past, ^n<t 
in the very recent, days India’s contribution towards 
the struggle of the Indonesian people cannot be 
overlooked. 

Saying that the Arabs have not yet realised that, 
we are living in an atomic age which has changed 
all those values of life and all political theories 
which were eurrenl coin in the ‘pro-1939 world,’ the 
Middle East Opinion adds, “If we see the Palestine 
problem from that angle, we will come to the con¬ 
clusion that Palestine is at least an all-Orient ques¬ 
tion. The sooner we realise this the better." 

After dealing at length with the Zionist problem 
■ and what, it calls the ‘growing tide of pro-Zionist 
sentiment’ in America and Britain, the magazine calls 
on the co-operation and solidarity of oil the peoples 
• of the Orient to ‘raise a barrier strong enough to 
withstand the Zionist onslaught..’ 

There are 400,000,000 Indians. Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims, 80,000000 Chinese Moslems, 60,000,000 Indo¬ 
nesians, countless millions ins Iran. Russia , Africa 
agd immigrants in North and South Africa that do 


not flinch actively to express their whole-hearted 
support Of the Palestine Arabs’ cause. 

This support cannot be better expressed than ta 
an All-Orient Pro-Palestine Congress to be held in 

India, concludes the Middle "Edit Opinion. 

• 

Raja Mahendra Pratap Back Home 

Raja Mahendra Pratap. % the celebrated Indian 
revolutionary, is back home after a continued absence 
of 32 years. The Raja is a scion of an old and very 
influential family of Jate. Mahendra Pratap inherited 
a very large fortune. Ho dedicated an estate worth 
about ten lakhs, by means of a deed of trust, for the 
establishment of the Frem Maha Vidyalaya. His acti¬ 
vities outaidf* India has been described by Mr. D. N. 
Bbargava, in an 'article published in the Tribune, 
Lahofe, in the following words : 

Mahendra Pratap left India in 1914, soon after 
the first World War had broken out. J’rior to this he 
had already viSited Europe twice. On account of his 
nntirBritish activities duriug < this war las entry into 
India was tinned and the restrictions remained in 

f orce till a month back. During this j>enod of long 
vanishment the Raja saw many ups and dowfis ol life, 
For some time the Raja had to struggle for his very 
existence, was without any place of shelter, and had 
no aueuns of living. But during the first World War 
he mixed with some of the highest, in Europe, was 
invited by Kaiser, lemained with the latter as on 
honoured guest, for some time and later on worked 
as messenger on behalf of Germany in Turkey and 
Afghanistan. During the first. World War he kept 
himself moving from one capital to the other as a 
liaison officer and was responsible for exachange ot 
lettyn among different heads of European Stales and 
Afghanistan. The Ameer of Afghanistan was per¬ 
suaded to declare war against the British but all 
such efforts failed as in the year 1918 Germany was 
defeated and independence of Afghanistan was 
acknowledged. During this period, however, Mahen¬ 
dra Pratap cultivated intimate friendship with 
eminent personages of whom the Ameer of Afghan¬ 
istan may be specially mentioned. He served the 
Afghan Government for a year or so and was 
awarded by Ameer Annin Ullah a sum of Rs. 10,000 
as an honorarium. 

His political leanings subsequently underwent 
a great change and he realised during the course of 
interviews he hnd with a number of heads of States 
in Europe that the cause of India was nowhere sate. 
Everyone of them had a design of one type or the 
other to include India as a part of their Empire. 
Experience taught him that he was working all along 
• on wrong lines. Mahendra Pratap devoted the rest 
of his time outside India in working for the purpose 
of universal peace, and for the establishment of * 
World Federation. In fact he began to call himself 
a servant of mankind, started a monthly journal in 
English named* World Federation . He boro the 
entire responsibility of editing and publishing this 
paper regularly. Slender as his means and limited as 
his resources were he betrayed an unusual seal, 
ability and patience, in carrying out this noble task. 
India is no doubt proud of this son of hers inasmuch 
as Mahendgi Pratap took up a cause for the sake of 
the whole of the world, to />nd the world wars— 
cause which after the second world war United 
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have now undertaken and are pursuing with so much 
persistence end doggedness. 

Most of his later years in exile were spent in 
Japan where in collaboration with others and some¬ 
times alone he, continued working in his own way 
for the establishment of world peace, .universal love 
and common brotherhood. 

After the war. American authorities in Japan 
declared him to be a War Criminal and imprisoned 
him in Japan, but. the'kind and forceful intervention 
of Mahatma Gandhi was chiefly instrumental in 
obtaining his release and re-entry into his home¬ 
land. 

He has an uncommon devotion and genuine 
respect for aril religions and in his house in Japan 
and earlier at Brindaban he had a common room lor 
worship where the Vedas, the Bible, the Quoran and 
Grauth Sahib were all kept together. * 

He has toured round the world several times and 
is pre-eminently fitted for service abroad. He can 
very well represent India at any conference for the 
establishment of peace and to end all wars. The 
time is in fact fast coming when he will he called 
upon to shoulder any such responsibility. 

i 

Civil Liberty in Goa 

Affairs in the Portuguese possession of Goa have ot 
late come into limelight specially after the experiences 
of Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia. iSomo publicity has been 
given to the suppression of civil liberties there. The 
Governor-General of Goa denied the allegations, 
characterised them as baseless, painted conditions there 
in dazzling colours, and in a letter to Gandhiji pro¬ 
tested against what he had written in the Harijan. 
This letter was released for publication in the press. 
Gandhiji gave him a suitable reply and it vys also 
published in an' issue of the Harijan. Gandhiji stated 
that he had himself visited Mozambique, Delagoa and 
Inhambane and did not find there any government 
for philanthropic purposes. He was rather astonished 
to see the distinction that the Government made 
between Indians and the Portuguese and beween the 
Africans and themselves. Gandhiji emphasised that 
what he saw and knew of condition of things in Goa 
was hardly edifying. The following portion of his 
letter to the Governor-General is sufficient to show 
what is happening there : 

That the Indians in Goa have been speechless 
is proof not of the innocence or the philanthropic 
nature of the Portuguese Government but of the 
rule of terror. You will forgive me for not subscrib¬ 
ing to your statement that there is full liberty in 
Goa and that the agitation is confined only to a 
few malcontents. 

Every account received by me personally and 
seen in the papers here in this part of India con¬ 
firms the contrary view. I suppose the report of the 
sentence by your court martial of eighj^years on Dr. 
Braganza and his contemplated exile to a far-ott 
Portuguese Settlement is by itseff a striking corro¬ 
boration of the fact that civil liberty is a rare article 
in Goa. Why should a law-Vbiding citizen like Dr. 
Braganza be .considered so dangerous as to be 
angled out for exile ? 

Though the politics of Dr. ICohia probably 
differ from mine he has commanded my admiration 
for his having gone to Goa and put. his finger on 


its black spot. The infaabitanteof Goa oan afford 
to wait for independence Until inuah fcregter India 
has regained it.. But no person or group can thus 
remain without civil liberty without losing self- 
respect. He has lighted a torch which the inhabi- . 
tants of Goa cannot, except at their peril, allow 
to be extinguished. Both you and the inhabitants 
of Goa should feel thankful to him for lighting 
that torch. Therefore, your description of him as 
a stranger would excite laughter if it was not so 
tragic. Surely the truth is that the Portuguese oom- 
ing from Portugal are strangers whether they come 
as phi’aulhrophists or as governors exploiting the 
so-called weaker races of the earth. 

You have talked of the abolition of caste disj¬ 
unctions. What I see has happeped is that not only 
no caste distinction lias been abolished but. at least 
one more caste, far more terrible than the system 
of caste, has been added by the Portuguese rulers. 

I, therefore, hope that you will revise your, 
views on philanthropy, civil liberty and oaste 
distinctions, withdraw all the African police, declare 
yourself wholeheartedly for civil liberty and, it 
possible, even let the inhabitants of Goa frame their 
own Government, and invite from Greater India 
more experienced Indians to assist the inhabitants 
:ivd even you in framing such a Government. 

American Friends of India Organisation 

An Amcnuiu Fnnvdx oj India has been orga¬ 
nised by the veterans of the second world war who 
have ‘ lived an<1 learned in the India-Bttrma theatre.” 
Mr. Harold Leventhal. acting chairman of this orga¬ 
nisation, writing to Pandit Nehru on his election as 
President of the Indian Notional Congress, says : 

We, veterans of the American Army, who served 
in India, are fully aware of the greatness of your 
country and the trying problems with which your 
people are faced. We spent several years in India 
and in that time we made every effort to understand 
the country and its people. 

Since our return to civilian life we have orga¬ 
nized American Friends of India in the desire to 
bring before the American people a truthful inter¬ 
pretation of what is -happening in India, based on 
pur personal observations and experiences in your 
country. We are fully aware that freedom can come 
to India only by the decisions of the Indian people 
themselves as represented by their major political 
organizations. 

We recognise in the Indian National Congress, 
the most important freedom organisation in India 
and as such we are aware of its responsibilities. We 
hope that, it will meet with ever-increaBing success in 
carrying out its programme. 

We want the Indian people to know that among 
the thousands of American soldiers, who were 
stationed in India during the courSeof the war, there 
were many whose understanding of the problems of 
your country has made them sincere friends of India. 
We are obliged to your people and our aim is to tell 
the American people, the truth, and counteract ttfh 
many lies about India with which they are fed daily. 

Close association with such organisations is badly 
needed by the Indian people at this crucial period of 
their history. ■ * • 
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Aircraft Industry for India , 

The Commerce reveals that a' ten-point plan to 
establish in this country a t&ffldfcro aircraft industry 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 180 lakhs in the first five 
years is outlined in a secret report to the Government 
of India submitted by the British Ail craft Mission 
which visited India in March last at the invitation «1 
the government and surveyed the possibilities of such 
an. industry. It may not be out of place to mention 
here that the Grady Mission Report still remains a 
secret and has not yet been published by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

The British Aircraft Mission consisted of Messrs. 
Conoilly and Bartett from the British Government’s 
'Ministry of Aircraft Production and two members ol 
the; Society of British Aircraft constructors. The main 
features of the ten-point plan are : 

(1) The Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., Bangalore, 
should be selected as the first factory (the 
acquisition of this factory forms un integral 
part of the whole plan). 

(2 ) The Directors should be appointed imme¬ 
diately. 

(3) Action should be initiated to obtain a new 
executive. 

(4) A time limit of six months must be imposed 
for re-staffing. 

(5) The first instalments of the balancing plant 
should l>e ordered. 

(6) An order book should be built up. 

(7) All possible pressure should be exercised to 
secure orders for rail coaches mu subsidiary. 

(8) The Government should be prepared to pi arc 
a pre-production order for 20 train ng aircraft 
which would absorb labour for a year. 

(9) It should also be pepaml to take simitar action 
with regard to advanced trainers in 12 months’ 
time with a larger pre-production order if 
possible, and 

(10) Start an apprentice scheme as soon ,n the 
factory is established. 

The 66-page Secret, Report suggest.- that there 
should be eight directors, four whole!ime and four 
outside and the Managing Director should be * 
nominee oi' Mysore. According to the Report, three ot 
the four wholetime Directors, who should be the real 
Executive, must be men with long aircraft experience 
and points out that at present, in India, no persona 
With the requisite experience are available. Hence it 
expects that non-Indians will be employed in the 
above capacity for ten to fifteen years. It, is thus 
sought to convert the present directorate into practi¬ 
cally an all-British one. 

The Mission is hopeful that reasonable orders 
would be forthcoming to enable an aircraft industry 
to commence. In this connection it, refers to the view 
of the Civil Aviation Directorate that Ihc aircraft 
likely to be usefully employed in air transport in the 
ultimate period. 1961-65, are estimated to be 100 four 
to fifteen passenger carrying planes and 10 forty 1o 
one hundred passenger carrying planes. It estimates 
ffeat the demand for private aircraft sales in 1961-65 
will fall into three categories: demand for thirty 
miscellaneous commercial machines, sixty privately 
owned machines, and thirty machines required for 
flying clubs. The Mission states that the countries to 
which India must look to export aircraft and ancillary 


supplies are Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Indo-China, and Malaya, and the use 
of aircraft in these countries combined might be esti¬ 
mated at 20 per .cent of the volume for India. 

The Hindustan Aircraft Factory was mooted by 
Mr. Wale hand Hirachand with the aid of the Mysore 
Government when the Government of India had 
expressed its inability to extend its help to the project. 
Soon after, when the factorj* was started. Government 
of India acquired it on the usual plea of defence 
requirement. The Secret Report mentioned above 
comes just al the time when the conversion of the 
Hindustan Aircraft into a c vil factory for the manu¬ 
facture of aircraft constitutes one of the main items 
in the Government's present scheme of industrial ex¬ 
pansion. British technical aid is welcome, but the 
National Government It, the Centre should ensure 
that*control of the industry does not pass to them. 

Co-operation in U. P. * 

Iq moving for a grunt of Rs. 2620800 for the 
Co-operative # Department, Dr. Kailas Nath Katju 
outlined in the U. 1*. Legislative Assembly a scheme 
of* multi-purpose co-operative societies which would 
help materially to promote voluntary collectivism 
among the cultivators of the province. Commenting 
on big scheme, the Leader says : 

The experiment of multi-purpose co-operative 
societies had much success to its credit, in the years 
before the war in countries with such diverse condi¬ 
tions us Japan, Austria. Belgium and Saxony and 
Bavaria. For one thing, these societies '"have the 
merit of not treating the problem of credit as an 
isolated one. For it, is of the essence of Dr. Katju’s 
scirpme that one and the same society should be 
entrusted with the supply of credit, seeds, manure 
fertilisers, ploughs, bullocks, irrigation facilities and 
the marketing of agricultural products. Dr. Katju 
also proposes to establish a provincial co-operative 
iiank which, wt hope, will be able to work in co¬ 
operation with the Agrieulural Credit Department 
of the Reserve Bank of India. It is Dr. Katju’s 
intention that, the first experiments in these societies 
• should bn initiated at places near big mavdies, such 
a* Dehra Dun. Gonda. Basti and Ballia for rice 
marketing and Saharanpur, Moradabad, Chandausi 
and Tehar for wheat. In fact, what Dr. Katju is 
proposing is that the whole life of the village culti¬ 
vator should be brought within the ambit of multi- 
puirose co-operative societies. Given direction, there 
is every reason to hold that they will prove to be an 
improvement over purely credit societies and that 
they will both help production and distribution on a 
« voluntary basis. 

Increasing dependence of co-operative societies 
upon Government for the solution of every problem 
and want of self-reliance ba\e, no dpubt, been the 
main causes that, have re I aided the progress ot the 
co-operative movement in India. Absence of trained 
men among office-bearers conversant with the 
principles underlying the movement has also been 
largely responsible. The intention of the U. B. 
Government to open several schools for the training 
of co-operative workers is therefore surely welcome. 
But in Bengal it has been seem that there is another 
virus that has paten* jpto the vitals of the so* t 
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operative movement in, this province and has virtually 
killed it. Before ftKfr/wben. the communal tension was 
®bt so acute in Bengal, many of the co-op5rative 
societies flourished. A peculiar feature in the Bengal 
movement was that iff the credit societies, moat of the 
depositor* were middlecla* Hindus and the borrowers 
were generally the«Muslim cultivators. The com¬ 
munally-minded borrowers took it into their head 
that Hindu money need not be returned. This attitude 
dealt a deathblow to the movement, flow of • funds 
frota the people dried up, the government were unable 
to keep the funds of the society fluid and the whole 
thing was lost. Peculiarly enough, since a very long 
time, the co-opgrative department had remained in 
charge of Muslim officials who never tried to counter¬ 
act this dangerous poison which ultimately proved a 
menace to the cultivators themselves. The only source 
of cheap credit to them was thus sealed up. Had the 
movement been a multi-purpose one os to ensure a 
community of interest between members of both the 
communities, the result might not. * have been- so 
disastrous. • . ' 

f 

Indians. Overseas . . 

Sir Raghunath Paranjpyc. writing in the Roy’s 
Weekly, tells in a few word* the story of how Indian 
labour have come to their present pitiable condition 
in the British colonial countries. Our relations with 
other parts of the British Empire have so long been 
entirely under the control of the British Government. 
Hie final decision on all oversea matters lay with the 
British Government. In formulating their overseas 
policy, the British Government always looked fitst to 
the interests of their British employers, and very 
often even to the prejudices of other parte of the 
British Commonwealth. Wherever the interests* *of the 
Indian labour or settler came into conflict, with those 
of their employers, the former were sacrificed. 

With a National Government at the Centre, 
things are bound to undergo a change even during the 
interim period. The South African and East African 
Govemmento may now be pulled up and brought to 
their senses. It is now sincerely hoped that, the new 
National Government will, in a short time, be able to 
solve many of the difficylties that Indians in British 
colonies and dominions are now experiencing. Time 
has now come when Indians overseas will be able to 
look to their own Government for the protection of 
their interests. 

Tracing the history of the recruitment of Indian 
labour, Sir Raghunath writes : 

The present problem of Indians overseas has 
only a history of about 100 years. When slavery was 
abolished it was found difficult to have enough labous 
especially of an agricultural kind in countries which 
formerly depended upon Negro slave, labour. The 
emancipated slaves were unwilling t6 work as paid 
labourers and the attention of these colonies turned 
to the vast reserve of labouring population in India 
and China. Applications were made to the then 
Government of India, which was at that time 
entirely controlled by the East India Company and 
the British Government, for recruiting labour to 
serve on many of the plantations in foreign coun¬ 
tries. One of the earliest application# came from 
iNatal whose sugar jndustiy was on the point of a 
breakdown for want of • adequate labour and Hm 


Government of India allowed, Indiad labourers "to 
proceed there under conditions of indedtiun whicb 
more dr leas amounted to semi-slavery, lie men 
recruited were illiterate and ignorant and did not 
realise what they were undertaking. Rosy prospects 
of prosperity were dangled before them and many 
, of them left the shores of their native land to-make 
their fortune in a distant land. The principal condi¬ 
tions of indenture were that they were to work for 
an employer for three to five .years, their passage 
was to be paid and at the end of the period of 
indenture they had the option of their returning to 
India at the expense of their employer or to set He 
down in the country as free men with a certain 
amount of land. ' Most of these men, having burnt*- 
their boats when they first migrated, preferred, when 
the time came for them to make a decision, to settle 
down in their new land. And the prosperity of Natal, 
which is called the 'garden colony’ of South Africa, 
is mainly due to the labour of these humble Indian 
labourers. Similar is the origin of the large Indian 
population in other parts of the Empire like British 
Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica, Mauritius. Fiji, Malaya 
and even Burma and Ceylon, though in the case of 
the last three, their proximity to India encouraged 
many Indians of trading and professional classes also 
to c go there. 

Bumming up conditions in Bouth Africa he 
write* : 

It was in South Africa that Gandhiji first came 
into prominence by his campaign of passive rems- 
bance against certain oppressive measures of the 
South African Government. It would be too long to 
go into the history of all the incidents, negotiation® 
and representations made by the Indian Government, 
both to the Home Government and the South African 
Government, but the White population there, both 
Boer and British seem determined to deny to the 
Indians any rights or privileges whatsoever and any 
position that they may have secured as a result of 
their labours during all these years appears to be an 
eye-Sore to the white communities. Every conceiv¬ 
able device has been used to deprive the Indian 
traders of their means of livelihood and every con¬ 
ceivable argument adduced to justify their repres¬ 
sion. They have been segregated in locations and 
bazars on 'sanitary’ grounds but no ‘sanitaTy’ faci¬ 
lities are provided for them. Licenses to own lands, 
licenses to own or occupy houses, licenses to trade 
and so on have been placed in the hands of bodies 
upon which they have no representation, while trade 
rivals have. It has been said that they lower the 
standard of living but the Union Government have 
failed to offer any inducement to Indians lo improve 
their standard of living. Indians are segregated by 
every social means that can wound their human 
sentiments. They may not enter European theatres, 
cinemas, shops or hotels. They may not use lift* but 
must take the stains. They are excluded from Euro¬ 
pean schools and largely from Universities. 

Emifient South Africans, who call them*elv%s 
leaders, seem determined to be led and swept away 
by the most ignorant and prejudiced sections of their 
community. Instead of being moulders of public 
opinion, they have beeome ready and willing tools of 
this prejudiced and pernicious public opinion. There 
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can be bo question that the defenders of white 
civilisation in South Africa have their consciences 
dyed in a hue that is many shades darker than the 
colours of the skins of the original inhabitants of that 
cpntinent. 

Provisions similar to those which the Ghetto Act 
is trying to impose on the Indians in Natal haw- 
been in force in some of the areas of 4he Transvaal 
for the past 40 years. In these parts of the Transvaal 
the Indians have been forced to live mainly in parti¬ 
cular areas reserved for them ever since the begin¬ 
ning of this century and the resulting condition.® in 
the Indian areas of these Transvaal cities stand fortli 
as a terrible warning of what is in store- for the 
Indians in Natal, if the provisions of the Ghetto Act 
are .accepted by thhm in any shape or form. 

The protest of the Indian Government so far has 
not been effective due to its inherent meekness. 
Things are, however, expected to change now. The 
question is also going to be taken up at the U. N. (). 
Conference. An unconfirmed report states that Mrs. 
Vijaylnkshmi Pandit may lead the Indian delegation 
to the U. N. 0. Conference which will debate the 
Indian question in South Africa. 

India and International Trade Conference 

Participation by India in the proposed Inter¬ 
national Trade Conference so that she can take- her full 
■hare in working out plans for the expansion of world 
trade and employment, is recommended to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in a report submitted bit the Trade and 
Tariffs nub-committee of the Consultative Committee 
of Bconomists. On the U. 8. Government’s proposals 
for the expansion of world trade and employment. 

The Report, states that an appropriate commercial 
polioy for India Should be shaped primarily with re¬ 
ference to India’s own needs as a. country on the eve of 
a rapid economic development which iB necessary for 
the raising of the standard of living of her people ; and 
also take account of wider considerations and be 
adapted to enable India to take her place in the world 
economy on a co-operative basis with a view to assist¬ 
ing the constructive effort which is being made for 
economic harmony and all-round progress. 

Pointing out that these two objectives arc- not 
inconsistent but complementary, the Report continue* : 

To the extent to which India succeeds in raising 
the standard of living of her people, she will be 
making her greatest, contribution to the recovery o* 
world trade and employment. But the task of secur¬ 
ing a rapid and substantial rise in India’s national 
income necessarily involves the adoption of a pro¬ 
gramme of planned economic development and for 
this purpose, India must equip herself with all the 
necessary instruments of regulation, control and 
direction of trade and enterprise. 

The American proposals, with their emphasiHon 
the release from restrictions imposed bv Governments 
do no/, seem to recognise this need. Emanating from 
a country like the U.S.A. and accepted in principle 
# by the U.K. these proposals obviously reflect the 
needs and attitudes of advanced industrial countries 
and do not take sufficient, note of the* special diffi¬ 
culties and problems of undeveloped countries like 
India. Indeed, the difference between, the outlook 
revealed in the proposals and* the policies necessary 
lot the economic upflift of undeveloped countries » 


so, fundamental that, misgivings have naturally been 
expressed as to whether the freedom of these coun¬ 
tries to develop themselves would not be seriously 
curtailed by the acceptance of these proposals. 

Therc^ is also a widespread feeling that. India 
should retain full liberty to pupiue a policy of vigo¬ 
rous economic deveopment unhampered by any 
international obligations the kind proposed. While 
these feelings are understandable, we consider that 
it will not be in India’s long-term interest to miss 
the opportunity of placing her point of view before 
a worid conference both on behalf of herself and in 

the interest of other countries similarly situated. 

• 

Attention to certain sp«-cial features of India’s 
present economic position which re-inforce the general 
conclusion in favour of ’ participation in the coming 
trftdi? negotiations has also been drawn. As a creditor 
nation, anxious to ensure a smooth and speedy 
liquidation of her claims. India is vitaily interested in 
the expansion of* world trade on a non-diserimin&tory 
basis. .The multilateral trading system is much more 
suited to her jjeeds and will enable her to utilise the 
proceeds of her exports to some countries for the 
purchase of her requirements of capital goods m others. 
The suce.c-ss of India’s expansionist programme is 
largely dependent on the prevalence of e high level 
of employment and activity in the rest of the world. 
Tlie report, therefore, considers that India cannot 
insu'ate herself from economic developments in other 
countries and that any measures designed to mitigate 
fluctuations in world economic activity should have 
India’s support. 

The Report also draws attention to evidence of a 
genuine desire on the part of the. sponsors of the pro¬ 
posals *.*o fill up the lacunae in respect of the claims 
and requirements of undeveloped countries and quotes 
the resolution passed by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations on February 18. 1946, 
which states infer alia : 

The Economic and Social Council requests the 
Preparatory Committee to take into account the 
special conditions which prevail in countries whose 
. manufacturing industry is still in its initial stages 
of development . . . 

The trend of all International Conferences 
vis-a-vis India so far haa been that this country ought 
to remain a supplier of raw materials and agricultural 
produce to the world. At the discussions of many such 
conferences, opinion has been expressed that as 
the manufacturing industries of India are still in their 
initial stages, she should better confine herself to the 
development of rSw materials and raw minerals. It is 
pf some gratification to find that the Sub-Committee 
Report considers that the entire approach, specially of 
the American proposals, is of a negative character 
rather than a positive one. The American proposals 
lay down what countries should not. do instead ot 
stating what they .should do to help each other. The 
Report, affirms : 

We believe that if the basic objective of pro¬ 
moting world trade is to be attained, the proposals 
must be recast in a positive mould, and must, inter 
alia, place an obligation on the more advanced coun¬ 
tries to assist the development ot backward areas. 

The advanced countries • can render such assis¬ 
tance, partly by providing the oapital goods 
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other means of oeoOomio development needed by the 
backward arfas.and partly by being prepared, to. 
carry out the necessary readaptation of their . own 
economies. We are convinced that there can be no 
sounder basis for international economic co-opera¬ 
tion than a clear recognition of the nfed for doing 
everything possible to lessen the disparities in the 
living standards prevailing in different countries. 
Thirdly, it should be borne in mind that inter¬ 
national trade is not, as seems to have been assumed 
in these proposals, an end in itself but a means to 
an end, the end being the maintenance of high and 
stable employment and an improvement m the 
standards of living. 

In a world in which different countries are in 
different stages of economic, development, free trade 
or freer trade will not necessarily be to the advant¬ 
age of all. In fact, it may create new stresses which 
it should be the object of these proposals to avoid 
. . . The high degree of econopiie development 
attained by certain countries has been in no small 
measure due to the use of tariffs and other leguia- 
tory devices and it is only proper that the use of 
these instruments should not be denied to counties 
which have just started on the path of development. 
The Report then goes on to examine the proposals 
paragraph by paragraph and suggest amendments. 
Among the important suggestions made are : a “The 
Report does not accept the idea that full employment 
in major industrial countries alone would be enough to 
bring out full prosperity of other nations. For this 
purpose, it is -equally essential that the purchasing 
power and standards of living of the people of primary’ 
producing areas should improve through, among other 
measures, the maintenance of their purchasing power.” 

India's Future Tariff Policy 

On the question of tariffs, a vital problem for Indian 
economic expansion, the Report rejects the principle 
enunciated in the American proposals that any country 
should be called upon to agree to a substantial reduc¬ 
tion of tariffs and to complete elimination of tariff 
preferences irrespective of its position. In tJie ease of 
undeveloped countries, like India, it is necessary 1° 
take into account certain special factors which make 
it impossible for them to agree to a substantial reduc¬ 
tion of tariffs and tariff preferences. With regard to 
India in particular, the following considerations are 
relevant and have, therefore, been suggested : 

1. The protective duties in India are few in 
number and in every case are imposed after a judi¬ 
cious examination of the needs and requirements of 
the industries concerned. They are also subject to a 
review both in regard to their levels and duration. • 

2. The general level of our tariff is also mode¬ 
rate and would not admit of a substantial reduction. 

3. Revenue duties provide a' substantial pro¬ 
portion of the tax revenues of the Central Govern¬ 
ment and cannot safely be redudfed without unduly 
curtailing the resources available to Government for 
its functions. 

4. While India is prepared to surrender some of 

the preferences now enjoyed by^her, -such surrender 
should be effeoted only on a mutually advantageous 
basis. * 

: <i ,-. f . As regards quantitative trade restrictions* the 
report while agreeing thtft such restrictions should be 


used ftB sparingly as possible,. conaidc^ tbat wiitsWe 
exceptions should be devised to permit thoir use for 
constructive purposes, that is, to expand production 
and employment with a view to increasing the 
purchasing power of the people. 

With regard to the imposition of the vely few - 
protective duties that a handful of Indian industries 
enjoy at the present moment, her memory is 
not very pleasing. She had lo light tooth , and 
nail to get the Steel Protection Act or the Sugar 
Duties passed. The policies followed by the Tariff Board 
in recommending protection have rather served im¬ 
perial interests better than our own national needs. A 
complete re-orientation of the Indian tariff policy is^ 
now needed. 

Another important field covereS by the Report is 
the question of India’s membership of the Executive 
Board of the International Trade Organisation. The 
Report states : ‘ It has been proposed that the perma¬ 
nent seals on the Executive Board should be allotted to 
member slates of ‘chief economic importance.’ The 
economic importance of a country for the purpose ot 
determining its share in the management, of the Inter¬ 
national Trade Organization should be judged, among 
other things, by reference to the following criteria : 
foreign trade, total national income, and population. 
To these, however, should be added certain other factors 
which are intangible, but are, nevertheless, real and 
highly significant. So far as India is concerned, it is 
necessary to lay stress on her economic potentialities 
and her place as the leading Asiatic nation. We think 
that India’s posflion in an international organization 
should nof be judged exclusively or mainly by reference 
to her existing status, but that adequate account should 
be taken of the possibilities of development which are 
indicated by the magnitude of her resources. Moreover, 
no international trade organization can function pro¬ 
perly which fails to accord a rightful position to Asiatic 
countries, among which India occupies a leading place. 
We believe, therefore, that India is fully entitled to a 
permanent, seat bn the Executive Board of the Inter¬ 
national Trade Organ ization.’* 

Chota Nagpur Land Problems 

The following memorandum about the conditions 
of Che raiyate in certain parts of Palamau District bos 
been circulated by the Adibasi Jamin Bachais Sabha : 

The great 1 imajorilj' of the raiyats living within 
the areas of the Bhandaria and Ranka Than ft s 
depend for their living on the cultivation of so-called 
Uttakar lands. Few are the raiyats who can afford to 
pay the high salami demanded for an ordinary 
raiyat settlement. 

Now, according to Section 17 (i) of the C.N.T. 
Act, when a raiyat has occupied and cultivated land 
situate in any village for a period of twelve years, 
whether under a lease or otherwise, or whether the 
land held by him has been different at different 
times, he shall be deemed to be a 'settled raiyat’ of 
that^village ; and, by Sec, 19, every person who is a 
settled raiyat of a village shall have a right of 
ooeupancy*in all] land for the time being held by hint 
as a raiyat in that village*.. 

- But in the above-named parts of Palamau, such 
rights as described ftbove are completely ignored. 
The local rajas and landlords aarume the right of 
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dispogsebsiJjg without any legal proceeding the said 
raiyats, even alter a period of twenty yearn’ occupa¬ 
tion, and of transferring the lands thus seised when¬ 
ever and to whomsoever they please. I quote an 
example : Baiju, of Yamoti, showed mo his rent 
. receipts for uttaknr lands dating back some 20 years. 
He received suddenly an order to vacate half of these 
lands, which were then settled for a anlami on some 
one else. Such high-handed procedure naturally 
spells min for a poor raiyat. 

Raiyats in general are not a wine of their 
acquired right of occupancy, but, even wuo they 
aware of it, not one in a thnu-and would lmw the 
means and the courage to risk the rajn’> displeasure 
by having recourse to the Law. Hen<< tapis anil 
* landlords ruthles-ly exp’nit tins helpler.no>. of ttir 
raiyats and the law i\ lor all practical puipo-o a 
dead letter Consequently. enhancement of tent 
commutation of cash rnu into lent in kind, forcible 
ejectment, imposition of mw prandial conditions 
, (contrary to See. 101-bL aie the order of the day 

Ever since rice has risen in value, the sy-rim 
calhd “Kan”, 01 rent in kind, has been intioduud 
by them. Here is an instance : in Milage Khajun tin 
raiyats paid foimerlv a cash rent of Rs 4 foi one 
higha of uttaknr land. Now. with the "Kan” \isbm. 
the i nival <9 have to p>iy for the same high a of liljnkur 
land -i\ miund* of paddy. Tlieieforr. reckoning tin 
pndriv at Rs. 5 p< r tnaund tlmv now have to pn\ 
R- d(). eonhaiv to Sri 10 of the ('.NT. \< 1 
Further, the novate ate not given receipt, for Hu re 
payjnents in kind, so that tin v cannot produce 
docununlaiv evidrnee of then pujftnents and o' 
then occupalieii of the land. 

The rendition, erealrd by the “Kan * s\ .|< m n, 
paituularlv haiassiiijr j n fln> R mka and khapro 
eriates. Chniupur est.ibs |<,r all 1 know, have no I .(> 
far adopted it. Another obier 1 loiiablo piactice m |h« 
Runkn estate is a punted foim given to raiyats 
taking a settlement. Here aie some of the condi¬ 
tions : The raiyats may not change any ‘nr’ (field 
ridge), iliev may not dig a well or a lank, they may 
not cut an old frer or plant a new one, they may 
not build a house or shed, they nmy not sublease the 
'and in any manner A raiyat who infringes any of 
these clauses’ is liable to summary ejectment. 

It may also here be pointed out that the tnhsil- 
dars of the Ranka estate are harassing the raiynte 
beyond the limits of endurance and doing m the 
Raja’s name, much that the Raja could not in all 
honesty countenance. The consequence is that every 
year semes of families have to emigrate to more 
hospitable climes, even to Sirguja where conditions 
are known to he far from ideal. 

Lately the landlords have become more parti¬ 
cular about settling yearly a tew raiyat on every 
land, so as 1o forestall any acerueing o f occupancy 
rights. It can easily be guessed that the net result 
of nidh a measure is that the raiyats lose all interest 
in the upkeep, repair or improvement of the land 
from .which they are, year by year, liable to be 
evicted. 

• They ask for land with full proprietary rights. The 
Chota Nagpur and Santal Pnigana Land Tenuie 
systems have much to be desired. We hope the Con¬ 
gress Government of Bihar will pay due attention to 
these problems while resettling the resumed lamindary 
and other*tenures with the tilled of the soil. 


House Rent Control in Madras 

The need for controlling the leases of residential 
bui'dinga and their rents has become paramount in all 
the cities of India*. During the past years, this was done 
with the help of the Defence of India Rules. >fovv that 
these Rules tfitl shortly een-f to be in force, provincial 
governments aie busy in introducing legislative measure, 
for the control of hou.se rent. Of mHi measures, the 
Madras House Umt Centred B’11 deserves special 
attention. The main ■provisions of the Bill are as 
follows : 

The Act will apply to lhe»(Vy of Madras, all 
inuuieipahl cs within the Province and such other 
ureas ns may lie notified bv the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment in tie Fort St. Grorr/r Gazette. It 'ball come 
into force on life 1st October. 1946 If shall remain 
m* force for two years ; but the Piovmcial Govern¬ 
ment may, from time to time, by notification in the 
Foil SI. G(orgi Gazette extend the continuance ot 
Ibis Act for a •further p'uod or periods not exceed¬ 
ing in the aggregate two year-, it m their opinion it 
i- ixpedient so to do, 

Everv landlord shall within tinco days after his 
budding lucomes vacant, give notice thereof to the 
('ontroller . Provided that this shall not apply to a 
building the monthly rent of which <I«>fs not exceed 
fifty n inpees If. vvi hin a week of the receipt of a 
notice under Mib--ution (P bv (lie Contra’ler, the 
Provincial Govrrmnent oi nnv officer empowered by 
them in that behalf eioe>s not int’mate' to the land¬ 
lord that the building is inquired by (hem for any 
Government purposes or for use by any public 
institution under Government control or any officer 
of the Government, the landlord shall be'at liberty 
to lease> the> building to any tenant. If the Provincial 
Government requite the building for anv purpose, 
the Provincial Government shall be deinied to be a 
<in.int of the landlord as liom the dn‘e of the 
ii "eipt of tin notice undir sub-'fction (1) and the 
temis eif die tenancy shall be such ms may bi agreed 
upon between them : Provided lint the rate of rent, 
-hall not exceed the fair rent that may he payable 
under the piovisons of this Act. 

. 'Hie Controller shall on application by the 
tenant or landlord of a building fix a fair rent for 
sin’ll building affi r lu/dinpf.such inquiry us the Con¬ 
troller thinks fit 

In fixing the fair lent under this section the 
Controller shall have due regard (a) to the pievail- 
ing lutes of rent in the locality for the same or 
similar accommodation in similar circumstances 
during the twelve months prior to the 1st April, 
1940 ; CM to the rental value a« entered in the pro¬ 
perty tax assessment book of the municipal council, 
* local board or the Corporation of Madras, os the 
case may be relating to the period mentioned m 
clause (a) ; (-•) to the circumstances of the case, in¬ 
cluding any amount paid by the tenant by way of 
premium or any other like sum in addition to rent 
after the let. April, 1940. 

In fixing the fair rmt of residential buildings, 
the Controller shall allow (/) if the rate of rent or 
rental value does not exceed Rs. 26 per mrnsem, an 
increase of eight and one-lhird per cent on such rate 
or rental value ; 07) if the rate of rent or rental 
value exceeds R.«. 25 per mensem but decs, not 
exceed Rs. 100 per merfsem, at increase of 26 per cent 
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an such rate or rental value ; (Hi) if the rate of rent 
or rental value exceeds Us. 100 per mensem, tin in¬ 
crease of SO per cent on such rate or rental, vailue. 
Provided that in the case of a res'dential building 
which has been .constructed after the 1st April, 1040. 
the percentage 0 f increase shall be 121. 371 and 75 
respectively. • 

In fixing the fair rent of non-residential bui’d- 
ings, the Controller shall allow— ( i) if the rate of 
rent or rental value referred to in sub-section (2) 
does not exceed R«. 50 per mensem an increase of 50 
per cent on such rate or rental value ; (if) if the 
rate of rent or rental value exceeds Rs. 50 )>ev men¬ 
sem. an increase of 100 per cent on such rate or 
rental value. "Provided that in the care of a non- 
residential budding which has bwn constructed after 
the 1st April, 1940. the percentage of increase shall 
be 75 and 150 reaped ively. In the case of building 
for which the fair rent has been fixed before the 
commencement of this Act. the Controller shall on 
the application of the landlord allow such increase 
in the fair rent as in the opinion of the Controller 
the landlord is entitled under this section. 

The Bengal House Rent Control Bill may tie 
greatly improved on these lines. ' 

Re-drawing of the Provincial Boundaries 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitarumayya has urged that the question 
of linguistic provinces shou’d be taken up ns‘ the first ■ 
and foremost problem to be solved by the Const tm-nt 
Assembly.” He suggested that m the preliminary sil¬ 
ting, the Assembly should constitute a sub-committee 
for considering this quest ion and nppu'nt u Boundary 
Commission to report within (wo months upon the 
readjustment of boundaries to be effected before 
provincial constitutions were drafted. Dr. Pattabhi 
said : 

The problem of linguistic provinces is now more 
than 50years old in India, being originally started h.v 
Sri Muhcndra Narayan of Bihar, with Sri Sacheh da- 
nanda Sinha as his later colleague. The Anti-Bengal 
Partition Agitation resulted in separation of Bihar 
in 1912 but Orissa's claims were neglected, although 
Orissa had started its agitation almost simultaneous¬ 
ly with Bihar (Orissa $ad its salvation in 1935). The 
Andhras started agitation for an Andhra province 
soon after Lord Hardingos dispatch dated August 17, 
1911, ratifying the partition of Bengal lmd been pub¬ 
lished. For 33 years, at first independently of the 
Congress, very soon through the Provinc aJ Congress 
Committee and later through bolh, agitation has been 
carried on and it even succeeded in securing the 
approval of the Madras Legislature and also of the 
Central Legislature. 

It would lie wrong to su.v that the problem today 
stands where it stood. Much water lias flown under 
the bridges in the Godavari. Krishjm and Tunga- 
bhadra during these 33 years, and today the problem 
is waiting for the switch to be put on by the 
Constituent Assembly and the circuit, of union com¬ 
pleted. It was almost completed when the first Con¬ 
gress Premier of Madras recommended it to the 
Secretary of State in 1985. The JCarnatak agitation 
came close in the wake of the Andhra agitation and 
, kid necessarily to assume the form of unification as 
JpMiirt the Andhra fjcmantj for repartition. Karnatak 
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undivided between three groups (ot)e British and 
two groups of States). That is why unification has 
to come in. , 

The claims of Kylhet and Silohar in Surma 
Valley, which are attached to the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committer' for Congress purposes* but to 
i Assam in regard to legislative and administrative 
matters, should also be judged right by the Boundary 
Commission. Kerala claims Kosargod taluka in 
South Canara Did rid and Ciudailar taluka of Nilgwi 
District us dtie to the Malayalees, while between 
Andhra and Orissa there are tracts of country in the 
adjoining areas claimed by both.-‘All these are doubt¬ 
less interesting complications, but they cannot, pre¬ 
vent the ‘(Pillion of the main question of “linguVtie 
provinces.” , 

An equally interesting question centres round 
the claim put forward by the Ambala and Jullundar 
divisions in the Punjab, which at one time belonged 
to the r.P.. but were subjected to the penalty 
after the Mut'ny of 185S of being .linked to the 
Punjab. Kven today students from Ambala and 
Hissur are pointed to in Lahore as Hindustanis, as 
against the people of nst of the Punjab, who are 
Punjabis. The vast, tract of connin' lying on either 
sql<> of the Jumna, comprising 20 districts, is desired 
to be made into a separate province for reasons of 
culture and language. 

The need for such a Boundary ("omm ssion for 
Bengal is vita.’. >Jo! only Sylhet ard Ouchnr. but Goal- 
para in Aa-an^ and Manblmm. Dhalbhum. Sant a I 
Pargana and Purnea in B liar have a right to chum 
their inclusion in Bengal, Tlie State Paper of May 10 
places no obstue.'e to the formation of such a Boundary 
Commission. By a jud cious redrawing of provincial 
boundaries, much of the present communal tension may 
be removed. 

Employment in Commercial Houses 

A normal l'mit of r'ght hours a day or 48 hours a 
week with a further provision for permitting work up to 
10 hours a day or 54 hours a week subject to payment 
oi overtime at one and a half times the normal rale 
with an hour's red after four hours of continuous work 
—these, it is understood, will be the main provisions of 
a Government of India Bill which seeks to regulate 
conditions of employment, in business houses and com¬ 
mercial undertakings in. urban areas. A memorandum 
on.the previs : ons proposed to be incorporated in the 
draft Act has been prepared for consideration by the 
Standing Labour Committee. 

Before 1939, persons employed in shops, commer¬ 
cial undertakings, business houses, etc., were not - 
included within the scope of labour legislation in India. 
Bombay was the first, to enact, in that year, the Bombay 
Shops and Establishments Act. Sind. Punjab, and 
Benpl followed suit in 1940. Provisions of these Acts, 
however, did not extend to business houses and com¬ 
mercial undertakings and as such the provincial Acta 
are limited in their scope. A Central Act is now 
considered necessary to ensure uniformity m application 
and to bring in those establishments within its ambit 
which had been excluded under the provincial Ante. 

The Act is proposed to affect the following classes 
of employees: t . , 
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' Employees of commercial or trading establish¬ 
ments, office workers, oommis»W»t .employers of 
factories, persons employ*^ in restaurants, theatres 
and other places of catertaintilent. 

The following classes of establishments an<l 
. workers may be exempted from the Act : establish¬ 
ments -in which only members of an employer's 
family are engaged, staff of local authorit'os, ota*- 
bliehments for the treatment of the sick and nfirm 
destitutes or mentally unfr*. intermittent, workers 
such as watchmen, care-takers or commercial travel¬ 
lers or salesmen, employees of clubs and redden! in I 
hotels. 

The Act. may have provisnn nnpowering provjn- 
c : ul Governments to fix the opening and Cosing 
* hours for any class of establishments corned by the 
proposed legislation. 

Rest, for one and half days in a week, 10 days 
holidays for continuous service of 12 months and 
payment of wages at regular inton al* are expected 
to be other important features of Hie proposed 
legislation. 

Prohibition of employment of children below 12 
years of age with provision that the limit may tie 
increased to 14 rears in areas where there is compul¬ 
sory education may also be provided in the Act. A 
limit of six hours’ work a day with an interval ol 
not less than an hour after three hours’ continuous 
work'will also lie provided for children. They will 
not be pennitted to work overtime. 

Labour legislation in India had hitherto been 
exchis'vely directed to the amelioration of working 
conditions of the manual labour. AI fen I ion to the 
inidd'c-cla*.* inteheelual labour had long been over¬ 
due. 


Labour Legislation in Bombay 

The Bombay f’ongre.-s Government seems to be 
in right earnest to ameliorate labour condition*. The 
Industrial D'sputes Act of 1938 have gone a great way 
to improve the lot of working Cusses. Another pieeo 
of legislation called the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Bill, des'gned to cover a much wider field than the 
Industrial Disputes Act. 1938. lias now been under¬ 
taken. The new Bil' cuts new ground in the labour 
field, the Government seeks to achieve it* declared 
object of facilitating the organisation of labour by 
creating a list of approved unions, removing for the 
purpose of registration the condition relating to 
recognition by the employer, bringing down the mini¬ 
mum membership for a representative union from 25 
to 15 per cent and reducing the qualifying period from 
six to threw months. An approved union is invested 
with substantial privileges, but it is also required to 
undertake « corresponding set of obligations in the 
interest of the stability of industry and the progress 
of sound trade unionism. 

In the Industries Relations Bill, the provisions 
relating to labour courts are an innovation so far ns 
this country is concerned. A remedy for tht delay in 
the. redress of grievances of • workers resulting in 
strikes and lock-outs, will be found in the labour 
courts instituted under the new Bill to ensure quick 
decisions on disputes. Provision has been made under 
the Bill for the setting up of joint committees of re¬ 
presentative; of employers and*employees and to 


securing speedy disposal of their day to dajg difficulties. 
This is a familiar arrangement in Britain and in several 
other oountries and its adoption had been recom¬ 
mended by the RjO.val Commission on Indian labour. 


India and F.A.O. 

India has been represented at the Copenhagen 
Food Conference by a delegation ted by Sir .1. I’. 
Srivastava. The ofiening of this Conference coincide*! 
with u day of great, significance for India, namely, 
September 2. on which the first Indian National 
Government assumed office. 

tfir Jwalaprasad, in his address. «nid that India 
\wll provide jhc first, and probably the greatest, test 
of the F.A.O. He •described how during difficult war 
years, India, coaxed surpluses from reluctant ‘haves' 
and distributed them among ‘have-nots.’ In the. three 
years since the Bengal famine. India has by the nar¬ 
rowest. margins avjnided the extremity (K disaster. Thu 
terrible forebodings of the year 1946 have been very 
nearly Neutralised through sheer administrative efforts 
of the Congress Governments of the badly affected 
provinces with \ery unsatisfactory foreign jupplies. 
Outlining India's food policy. Hir Jwalaprasad said i 

The statement, of Indian fowl and agriculture 
policy defines the objectives, indicates the targets, 
outlines the programme and pre*-cribos the priorities. 
’ It. is, of course, in general and familiar terms, but 
it. contains one new and striking feature—acceptance 
by Government, of responsibility for providing 
enough food for a'l—the 400.000.000 of our ■people— 
and food of the right kind. Our Government's aim 
will be no; only to remove the threat of famine 
hut also increase the prosperity of the cultivators, 
raise**the levels of consumption, provide balanced 
diets and create a healthy and vigorous population. 

India's policy provides the framework for a 
plan, not one plan only but many plans, which 
must be co-ordinated and translated info balanced 
efforts. We know that our plans must immediately 
become measures which will produce in the shortest 
possible time an increase of cereal resources 
amounting to 6,000,000 tons a year and of other 
foodstuffs aggregating nearly 90,000.000 tons. 

The course before us is formidable, but we are 
not still waiting at the post.. We have set off to a 
flying start in emergency measures already token 
during the war. among which are many which felt 
under each of the ten heads of priority that we have 
selected, namely, supply and conservation of water: 
conservation of soil and proper use of land ; in¬ 
creased production of manures : distribution of 
improved seed ; protection of crops and stored 
‘grain; control of malaria; development, of fisheries,: 
increase, of milk production ; establishment of de¬ 
monstration and distribution centres, and training 
of workers. 

Our greatest, needs are for machinery, manures 
i.nd technical manpower— and possibly the greatest 
of these is the last. 

We cannot, therefore, easily spare many of °nr 
experts to work exclusively for F.A.O.. but we 
should like to feel that our technical men will be 
working for India, and are at the same time work¬ 
ing for the United Nations and that their expe¬ 
riences are always at the^disjWal of F.A.O. 
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Imperialism Fosters Famines 

World food polities has begun to take *a flew 
turn. The F.A.O. and the U.N.R,R,A. are seeking to 
succour the starving* and undernourished peoples of 
Europe and Asia. But these are middlemen organisa¬ 
tions supplying food from outside to the needy nations. 
There is yet no world authority ordering or controlling 
the production and distribution of food. Both the 
F.A.O. and the U.N.R.R.A. arc voluntary organisations 
and the people who supply the food are under no 
compulsion while the. people who receive have to 
accept supplies not its n right but as an act of grace 
on the part, of the victors of war. In this distribution, 
preferential treatment between continents, and- also 
brtween countries have been openly made on political 
grounds. This attitude of tht victor nations cannot 
serve as a base for a new world' order and a permanent 
peace, and it will not satisfy Asiatics. Hundreds of 
million.-, of Asiatics have been living on the verge, of 
starvation for many decades. Lately Mr. Herbert 
Hoover reported that ^the gap between requirements 
and supplies is still so* wide that forjy million will 
remain unsatisfied, in plain language they will starve. 

Bkttratjyoli published an article written by Mr. A. 
J. Biggins in which the writer lias discussed the 
Imperialist food politics. He says : 

The greatest hypocrisy of all time is the 1 alleged 
“Fight Against Famine” now being staged w 
Washington. 

The Food and Agricultural Organisation of the 
United Nations, of which Sir John Boyd Orv is 
Director-General. promises to be as big a racket as 
the late unliimented “Geneva Racket,.” All they can 
think of at. their conferences is how to carry food to 
the vast concentration camps. Nobody has suggested 
a l.wo-way traffic. In Britain and U.S.A. exports 
and’imports to maintain their wealth and standards 
of living are the main concern of the governments. 
Even the 4.600000 bales of wool from Australia must 
be brought to Britain so it can be made up and re¬ 
exported. There is p’enty of food in Australia, North 
* and South America and even in New Zealand. But 
there is a wheat, shortage in South and East, Africa 
as well as a maize shortage. Labour must, work the 
gold, coal, diamond,‘copper and other mines <>t 
Africa in-tend of establishing a sound basic economy. 

It is always exports and more exports that the 
“trustees” of the colonial empires demand. And that 
is all the European powers have demanded of the 
Far East, and the Middle East. It was all the Dutch 
demanded of Java and all their islands. It was all the 
Belgians, Portuguese and French demanded. And all 
they still demand. 

If Europeans do not, break down the corrupt, 
evil system which is responsible for the concentra¬ 
tion camps in which two-thirds of mankind are con¬ 
fined they will make war certain fbr posterity. Per¬ 
haps they will sec the break-out in their life-time. 
Perhaps it will come inside of ten or five years. 

Sir John Boyd Orr says that there are critical 
years ahead and there will be a world shortage to* 1 
perhaps five years. He speaks as an Imperialist who 
believes that coloured peoples Aotfld be kept ip con¬ 
centration camps. / 

\ Judging from the experiences off the post-wav 
ifeonthe, Asia should ‘immediately cease to look to 


America and TJ.K. for succour and should build U P 
her own F.A.G. Biggins says : 

Starving people must no longer be at the mercy 
of strikers in America, Australia, New Zealand, 
Britain, Europe or elsewhere. All starving people 
and all those whose standard of living is below that 
which Englishmen demand for themselves must 
have a right of access to what Englishmen are 
withholding from them. There is no more justifica¬ 
tion for the withholding of land on which they can 
live from starving and under-nourished Europeans 
and Asiatics than there was justification for with¬ 
holding food or water or any of the essentials of n 
free life from the inmates of the concentration and 
prison camps of’Gerroany and Japan, 

That, is what, India, as a groat world power, will 
put to the world. And behind her she will have a 
hundred per cent of the decent people of the 
world. 

The obsession that exports are essential to 
maintain British credit and therefore these must 
take precedence over the carrying of food to save 
human lives must be dissipated. Human life comes 
first, and after that comes the creation of goodwill. 


National Government’s Drive Against 
Bribery and Corruption 

Immediately on assumption of office, the Indian 
National Govo/nment have directed their attention to 
the enemies of public life—the bribe-takers in Govern¬ 
ment. service. Railway servant- have come first on the 
black list prepared by them. To stop bribery and cor¬ 
ruption in railway sen ires |he National Government 
are taking strong measures and steps are being taken 
to make bribery a cognizable offence. This is revealed 
in a Press Note i-sued by the Railway Department, 
which says: “The-Interim Government have passed 
orders that the department til clearing up process 
should be intensified and that, a sl-evn warning to ad 
railway employees should be issued immediately.” 

At the instance of the Government, the Railway 
Board will shortly set up special sections, both in the 
Railway Bourd and in Railway administrations, which 
tvill be charged solely with the rapid disposal of 
complainls and enquiries. 

Government have also under consideration new 
legislation to make bribery a cognizable offence. They 
recognise the immediate necessity of eradicating 
bribery and corruption and contemplate setting up 
machinery which will successfully bring, to book both 
the offenders and their abettors. 

Of all the evils brought by the war, corruption is 
the foremost. The Indian railways have been no ex¬ 
ception to the general rule. Government are aware 
of the fart that this evil cannot be eradicated in a 
day. but they «re also determined that there shall be 
no delay either in enacting legislation or setting up 
propef, machinery for dealing with corrupt practifea. 
Under the new legislation, which 'is to be brought up 
before the Central Assembly in its next session bribery 
will become a cognisable offence. Under the new law, 
both the taker and the giver of the bribe Will 'be 
equally liable for arfest by the police. . 



ANTIOCH PLAN OP EDUCATION 

By Da. M. N. CHATTERJEE, 

Projewor of Social Science, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Chicago 


What is Antioch ? It is a progressive, co-educational, 
liberal arts college, Hituut.ed at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
U.S.A. It was founded in 1853 with Horace Mann, the 
father of the public school, as its first president. In 
J920, Arthur K. Moigan, a distinguished engineer who 
later became the hij/id of the Tennessee Valley Autho¬ 
rity ,* introduced the present, program, which included 
pioneer features since adopted by a number of other 
colleges. 

As Antioch sees it, society expects its colleges and 
universities to accomplish three things : 


(1) In addition to “conserving and transmitting 
the wisdom of the past," to understand how the past 
evolved stage by stage into the present, so that we 
cun build upon past achievement, avoid mistakes 
and blunders oi the past as well as use past 
knowledge to help solve present problems. Are dheso 
cosmic or man-made ? 

(2) To keep vigilantly on the search for new 
truth : in the sciences, in thu humanities, in social 
organization. To recognize that physically the world 
has become small, but intellectually the world still 
remains veiy large. All the peoples the. earth have 
been thrown together, and ways and means must be 
found to understand and appreciate one another for 
effective living on the human plane. 

(3) To furnish society with young men and 
women who are not only intellectually but emotion¬ 
ally educated for vigorous, realistic, and constructive 
leadership. “Democracy’" is not a thing but a method 
which culls for intelligence, goodwill, maturity and 
self-control. To help young people learn the attitudes 
and techniques of democracy is probably one of the 
most important, elements of education for om- time. 


One cardinal feature of Antioch administration and 
teaching staff is that the student should reasonably ex¬ 
pect of college : 


(1) Encouragement to take a hand in his own 
education developing initiative, and some idea «of 
how to go about taking this responsibility, without 
having continually to be told and directed by assign¬ 
ment and examination. This is important if educa- 

‘ tion is thought of as a lifetime process, rather than 
just a few years of school. 

(2) A curriculum in which the main focus of 
interest is the world todi.v—how did it get that way 
and where it seems to be going. 

(3) A good set of educational tools—ability to 
speak and write ao that others can understand him, 
to use elementary mathematics and statistics, and to 

■ dig facts efficiently out of libraries and other places 
of hiding. Not less important, health habits that will 
•.keep his own body and brain an efficient tool for 
working and living. 

(4) Some systematic idea of what the human 
jace has already found out about the world both 
quantitatively (mathematics and physical sciences) 
and in terms of values (social sciences, the arts, 
philosophy, and religion). 

(5) The thrill of intellectual discovery, tod 
Borne feeling of mastery as he makes a tpore 
thorough study of one branch of knowledge, such as 

' engineering, or literature, or political science. 


(6) Some definite idea whether he is best fitted 
to contribute to society as “doctor, lawyer, merchant 
or chief”, and the basic skills and attitudes neces¬ 
sary for pursuing the career he chooses. 

(7) The opportunity to develop and practise 
personal responsibility and progressive ethical 
standards, a philosophy of life which answers not. only 
such queries as “what kind of life do I want to live? ’ 
hut also “what pattern of life is best for society and 
how may I contribute toward it ?” 

In order to accomplish these aims and fulfil these 
expectations, Antioch approaches the student in three 
different ways. |Ie is at one and’ the same time a sharer 
in an intellectual adventure (the curriculum), a pro¬ 
ducer of goods and services (through co-operative plan), 
and a citizen of democracy (Community Government). 
In all these roles, he is given as much personal help and 
counselling as he seems to need or wants. 

The Antioch idea was evolved by Mr. Morgan out 
'of his experience of many years of practical engineering 
work when he had hired young engineers by the hun¬ 
dred ; he had found that, many did not know how to 
apply their theories to actual cases, or howvto super¬ 
vise men. or how to see the implications of what they 
were doing in any other terms than those of engineering. 
At Antjoch College he developed a program designed 
to prodffee men and women, in engineering and other 
fields, who had solid understanding of theory, com¬ 
petence in reality, and Social vision. 

Just recently an Antioch College senior wrote : 

“Many an engineer who has had the technical 
ability to build machines has failed because be lacked 
the business sense to market them, the social sense 
to put them to their best uses, or the knowledge of 
"handling his employees in order to get his machine 
built. Besides this practical value of an all-round 
education, there is the appreciation of what life has 
to offer. A man whose mind is practically a machine 
itself, cannot appreciate the values of good music, 
good books or human relationships. And an engineer 
who knows bow to build machines, but. does not take 
into account the effect, such machines may have on 
society, may do more harm than good to the world. ’ 

At Antioch a student’s course is divided roughly 
into thirds : one-third is general background courses 
which include the physical and life sciences, literature, 
social sciences, government, philosophy and art—the 
basic equipment to approach both human and world 
problems. No living man can escape participation in all 
these areas with impunity. Another third is professional 
field courses for specialisation. The final third is elec¬ 
tives. 

The student carries all three types of courses 
through freshman to senior year. Thus he has his whole 
college period in which to develop an understanding of 
the world around him, cement lifelong habits of cul¬ 
tural study and* participation, and explore professional 
fields and achieve oompetfence id the one of his fiaM 
choioe. 





How does the Co^opentive Plan work? 

Antiooh students work in scientific laboratories, in 
muteums, in schools, factories, broadcasting studios, 
government bureaus. ‘Their work may be anywhere in 
Maine or Missouri, New York, Washington D.C. On 
. the jobs, students dire regular employees, receiving the 


student either stays in the college for di^tt weeks or he - 
is sent bn a job for the same period. After the end of 
this period they exchange places that is one who has 
been in the college goes to work and the one who ba* 
been working comes for his class-room education. This 
is called the first division. During the second division 
a student stays on his job for 



twelve weeks and comes back to 
school for the same period. 

The operation of the plan seems 
complicated but it is very simple. 
A specially trained staff of seven 
men and women at the college 
directs the co-operative plan, 
secures most pf the jobs, and does 
extensive counselling. 

When an employer opens a 
job opportunity to students, a 
College representative, a member 
of the staff mentioned above, 
through personal conference and 
correspondence gains aB thorough 
an understanding as possible of 
the qualifications, duties, and 
working conditions of the job. 
Working closely with both stu¬ 
dents and supervisors, he recom¬ 
mends for the employer’s approval 
a student whose background train¬ 
ing. and personal qualifications 
seem to fit the job, and whose 


■ * Antioch students, in big broadcasting studios. This is a sample of interest is such that he wants to 
'i;• co-operative job in the field of radio-journalism apply for it. That student, once 

accepted by the employer and 


customary wages for their skill 
'and type of work. The kinds ot 
jobs which students hold vary 
greatly according to interest, 
background, and degree of train¬ 
ing, Comparatively inexperienced 
people at the beginning of their 
.college course are the largest 
single group of students available 
for employment. They, are, how¬ 
ever, a specially selected group, 
not only for intelligence and 
. ability (Antioch students come 
from the top third of their high 
school classes and compare on 
nationally standardized tcsls with 
..college and university groups of 
. highest academic standing in the 
country), but also for personal 
. qualifications indicating probable 
success on co-operative jobs. Even 
before the interviews and place¬ 
ment conferences at Antioch, be¬ 
fore a student is admitted to the 
college, a great amount of selec¬ 
tion has bren done on basis of An Antioch student 
" references, evaluations, physical 
examination, autobiographical Sketch. Thus an employer 
‘who hires an Antioch student may-get a mote highly 
’ selected risk than he would front his own personnel 


An Antioch student working in the laboratory of a big printing-ink factory 


* ■ the Co-operativfc Plan* i 

griemeie wwdfc fad study p] 


is sometimes called the 
plan. After admission a 


placed,'■'holds the job until he returns to school anS is 
replaced by an alternate selected for comparable 
abilities, interests* and training. Xt is expected that the 
two students will dover a single job for a year or inore 
under the normal operation of the plan. In uadarolam 
years, more emphasis: is given to plaaemsat* that 
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fEv» vooatioxtH orientation, nod personal development, 
in upperclass years the placements 'bear more relation 
to career choices, and to long-range employment possi¬ 
bilities after graduation. 

Immediate jobs await most Antioch students when 
they finish school. Ideally jobs will look for them 
instead of graduates looking for jobs. In 1939, 5i oi^t 
of 56 young men, 30 out of 35 young women, stepped 
right into positions for which they had been trained, 
many with employers who had watched them at work. 

Fundamentally, the co-operative plan is designed to 
be educational. It is study too, as much as the time a 
student spends on the campus, although it is study from 
raw material rather than from books. During each work 
period, students write thorough reports about, some 
phage of what they have learnt. These might be 
directly about the job experiences, or a longer view oi 
the whole career which be or she has in mind, or a 
study of some aspect of the community in which the 
student has been living, the way people think, the 
ethical standards that guide them, the cultural facilities 
they have, even the economic geography or geology ot 
a region. 

How arc jobs and students matched together ? 
Usually jobs hate a connection with a student's life 
interests. They help him lo explore among possible 
carpers, to test his interests, or to develop personal 
qualities which will make him more effective whatever 
he does in life. As the student advances, his job usually, 
ties in with hia academic field of specialisation and his 
tentative career interests. No two students have exactly 
the same sequence of jobs. With three girls interested 
in social work rmc might, start as a nursery school 
assistant or a clinic receptionist-. Another might do 
clerical work in a social agency. The third might even 
work as a sales girl in a large department store, or as an 
escort in Heniy Ford’s Dearborn Village, because she 
and her personnel counsellor had decided that she needed 
experience in meeting people before she was put in 
charge of their welfare. Later with maturity and ex¬ 
perience they will be placed on more responsible' jobs 
in their field. 

Academic standard of the College is high. Antioch 
graduates are accepted by all graduate schools on a par 
with graduates from other colleges ami universities. 

Each year approximately 800 leading business, 
industrial, and professional organisations in twenty 
states employ Antioch students on the co-operative 
plan. The farsighted, progressive business or professional 
man enjoys an erpial share with the Antioch faculty in 
educating yotuig men and women to take responsibility 
and to become better members of society. Ho discovers 
promising candidates for his permanent organisation 
(many students return to co-operating employers after 
graduation). He can select employees for his training 
program from students already carefully chosen for 
leadership, seriousness of .purpose, anl intellectual 
capacity. He semi res superior co-operation and applica¬ 
tion from these students because they themselves have 
chosen the job as an important part, of their total 
educational experience. 

S 1 

Democracy at work in Antioch College. 

The gove.rning body of the college is the Adminis¬ 
trative Council composed of both faculty, students ami 
representative of the Alumni. Two students arc elected 
by the entire student body U? represent them at the 


Council, and the third one is the Community Manager 
who is an ex-ofiieio member of the Council. In addition 
to thbr there are faculty committees in which also 
students are leprqpcnlcd. For these committees students 
are chosen by the Community Manager in the same 
way as the professors are chosen by the Administrative 
Council. This means that nothing can happen, no 
measures can be taken by the Administration in which 
the students did not have a ^oicc. 



An Antioch girl working in an aircraft factory 

Antioch is both a college as well as a community. 
The college part is academic while the community ia 
Jiving Tiie community has si much wider scope than 
the college. The whole faculty and student body work 
through the Coinmimifv Government which is an 
elected body of both students and faculty, more of the 
former than of the latter. Through it. students and 
faculty explore together the possibilities in community 
thing. Together they plan all social activities, determine 
and uphold standards of conduct, supervise the com¬ 
munity bookstore, bank and laundry and dry-cleaning 
services, the intramural sports program (there is no 
inter-collegiatc sports at Antioch), a motion picture 
1 series, a concert series, etc. A network of committees 
is responsible for these, and many more activities, and 
every student serves on one or morn of the committees 
which most interest him. 

Community Government started by Mr. A ; E. 
Morgan has now "been made an integral part of Antioch 
and its scope increased by the present president Mr. A. 
I). Henderson. It is of considerable educational value. 
It helps give students the habit of carrying out 
principles into action. It helps them develop leadership, 
initiative and tolerance, and helps them acquire th° 
ability to discuss and work with a group and, to see a 
project through. Mr. Henderson sums up what Antioch 
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program offers in these words : “The fundamental 'thing 
about our plan is that it. develops maturity and a sense 
of community obligation. It gives students a chance to 
explore vocations, and themselves, to , make decisions 
based on experiencettather than on hearsay or romantic 
misconceptions. All’ students must work, all have equal 
opportunities, equal responsibilities. In today’s world, 
this basis of democracy is all-important.” 

Despite its breaks with traditional educational 


program, Antioch holds firmly to, ah ft old-kahioned 
motto ;• -v 

"Be ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity.” 

These were the last words of its first president, 
Horace Mann, whispered to his .entire student body, 
grouped around bis bedside on the day he died in 
1868. 


GOBIND BEHARI LAL—AN EMINENT SCIENCE WHITER IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

. BV TARAKNATH DAS, rhj>. 


Gobind Bbhari Lal -is one of the distinguished Indians 
in the United Slates. He has made good in his special 
field of popularising knowledge of. intricate scientific 
subjects through the daily and weekly press. He has 
received international recognition for his p ability. He « 
a credit tp India and the following brief information 
about him should be of Indian national interest. 

Mr. Lai came to the United States in 1912. Before 
he left India he had his M.A. from the University ot 
Punjab and was an instructor of English and Physics 
in Hindu College at Delhi. As a patriotic youngman, 
inbued with the idea of Indian freedom, he eame to the 
United States to carry on higher studies in Social 
Sciences, so that he would, be able to serve India more 
effectively. Bor nearly three years Mr. Lal carried oh 
graduate studies in the University of California at 
Berkeley; while assimilating all that is best in 
American life and American form of government. He 
was not merely a book-worm but he was devoting, 
during his student days, the best of liis energies to 
further the cause of establishment of a Federated 
Republic of .the United States of India. This was the 
story of Mr. Lal some 30 years ago. l»et this be recorded 
as a mere foot-note to Mr. Lai's career that, to work for 
an unpopular cause was not an easy thing for him ; and 
he had to go through privations and difficult days for 
the cause he .loved and cherished. But these trials and 
tribulations steeled him alid with great tenacity he 
adjusted himself to new conditions and has created a 
place for himself in the field of American journalism. 

II 

Mr. Lal started his journalistic career about 1921 
as a special feature writer of various San Francisco 
papers —The Call, The Bulletin, The Chronicle. In 1926, 
when he became a regular member of the stuff of San. 
Francisco Examiner, he was already one of the pioneers 
in the field of systematic reporting of development, of 
Science through daily press. In 1926-1927', he wrote a 
series of scientific articles, based on interviews with 
great scientists—Prof. R. A. Millikan, Prof. A. A. 
Michelson, Prof. Albert Einstein and others—which 
received national attention. In 1966, Mr. Lai’s article 
on cancer research received world-wide publicity and 
recognition ; and Mr. William R. Hearst, the head of 
Hearst group of papers, presented him with a check of 
$500-00 as a special award for meritorious services. This 
was fi, uwqye incident,, because never before ja the 


history of the Hearst Press, Mr. Hearst did such a 
thing. Mr. Lal’p work received full recognition in 1930, 
when lie was made the Science Editor of (he Hearst 
Press and International Service and was sent to New 
York to take charge of the distinguished assignment. 

In the United States when a journalist receives a 
Pulitzer Award he receives (lie highest recognition m 
•his field. In 1937. five American Science writers 
received Pulitzer prize jointly. Mr. Lal. ns the Science 
Editor of International News Service was one of them 
and others were Howard Blakeslee. Science Editor ot 
Jthe Associated Press ; David Henry Dietz, Science 
Editor of the Scripp-Howard newspapers ; William L. 
Laurence, Science writer of the New York Times and 
John J. O’Neill, Science Editor of New York Heiyild 
Tribune. Mr. Lal later on received further recognition 
when he was elected as President of (he National Asso¬ 
ciation of Science Writers which is a special organiza¬ 
tion of the profession and which enjoys immense pres¬ 
tige. Today Mr. Lal is not only associated with the 
International News Sen-ice, but is the Science Analyst 
of the American Weekly which has a pa d up circulation 
of 9,000,000 and is estimated to be read each Sunday 
by approximately 30,000,000 Americans. 

The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science is the foremost national scientific organization 
in America. Its activities cover every branch of Science 
and it honors its distinguished members with various 
forms of recognition. Recently with the fund made 
available from the grants of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, the association has esta¬ 
blished an annual award or awards to lie given to a 
person, or group of persons, who has done the most 
distinguished work during the year in the field of popu¬ 
larisation of science through the Press. This award is 
to be known as Science Writers’ Award, which is in the 
form of a medal, bearing the figure of George Wcsting- 
• house embossed on one side, the name etc., of the 
recipient on the other. On the 27th of March, 1946, the 
opening day of the annual meeting of the association 
held at St. Louis. Mo, which was the first post-war 
meeting of the organization, the first award of the 
Westinghouse Medal for distinguished services rendered 
by Science writers was made to thirteen most dis¬ 
tinguished and some of the pioneers of the profession % 
1. Howara W. Blakeslee, Science Editor of the Asso¬ 
ciated Press ; 2. David Henry Dietz, Science Editor °f 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers ; 3. Oobirnl Behan Lal, 
Science Editor oj Universal Service, International News 
Service and Science Analyst oj the American Weekly ,' 
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Winners of Distinguished Science Writers’ Award 

Standing from left to right : 1. William Laurence, 2. Ciobind Behan Lai, 3. Frank Thoue, 4. Watson Davis, 
5. David Dietz, 6. Howard W. Blakoslee . 

Silling from left to r„ghl : 7. Wii'.demar Kaempffert, 8. Jane Stimord, 9. Robert D. Potter, 10. John J. O’Neill, 


11. H. Nicols 

4. Watson Davis. Director, Science Service. Washington, 
D.C.; 5. Waldemar B. Ivaeiiiipffort, Science Editor, the 
New York Times : 6. William L. Laurence, Science 
Writer, .Vcic York Timers ; 7. John J. O’Neill, Science 
Editor, Neu< York Herald-Tribune ; 8. Thomas R. Henry. 
Science Editor, Washington Star, Washington, D.C’.; 
9. Frank Thone, Science W’riter, Science Service, 
Washington, D.C ; 10. Jane Stafford, Science Writer. 
Science Service, Washington, D.O.; 11. Robert D. Potter 
of the American Weekly Staff ; 12. Herbert Nicols bt 
Christian Science Monitor and 13. Major Van der 
Water. 

Thus India may be well proud of the achievements 
of Mr. Gobind Behari Lid. recipient of « Pulitzer Prize 
and an award from the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and an ex-president of National 
Association of Science Writers. 

m 

As a seasoned and far-sighted lndiar patriot, Mr. 
Lai believes that the future of a free India will largely 
depend upon the progress of scientific education among 
the people, which will be one of the most, important 
means for the development of Indian national efficiency 
in every sense of the word. Therefore, since the esta¬ 
blishment of the Watumull Foundnt ion, by Mr. and 
Mrs. G. J. Watumull. which has one of its objects—the 
promotion of national efficiency of India and better 
understanding between the United States and India— 
Mr. Lai has actively and effective^ served the founda- 
* tl'on as a member of its American Advisory Board. - 


Mr. La) is convinced thal (lie surest way of spread¬ 
ing scientific education in India is by creating facilities 
in India for training the highest type of -cientisfs and 
also by over-hauling Indian educational system in such 
a fashion that rudiments of science and their practical 
application must be taught in secondary schools which 
will be the foundation of higher scientific education m 
the colleges and universities also thinks that sending 
thousands of Indian university graduates to Great 
Britain and the United Slates for so-called higher 
scientific education is a lorui of squandering funds which 
have been ultimately contributed by the poor tax-payers 
of India. The amount, that is needed to maintain live op 
six Indian students decently in the United States will 
be .sufficient to engage one first class professor from the 
United States to’ be associated witli an Indian Univer¬ 
sity who will be able to train hundreds of deserving 
students in India. This process will give better and 
democratic opportunity for higher training of the best 
of India, even thodgh they may come from poor families. 
Mr. Lai thinks and advocates that. India should send 
the foremost and most promising scientists to foreign 
countries to acquire all thait is not. taught in iDdiu, find 
they should teach them in Indian universities after their 
return home. Furthermore, immediate steps should be 
taken 'to equip various Indian universities with most 
up-to-date laboratory facilities for research and higher 
studies. Indian universities must be transformed as 
institutions of ffigher learning, ng way inferior'to the 
beat of the universities of th$ world. 
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i t Tbie task can be Accomplished, according to Mr. L*f, 
Midi »hoIeb*»rted% 'agree with him, through, united 
efforts of Indian National Government, Indian scientist*, 
ppdiim industrialists $nd Indian jouhialists, the letter 
are to create national public opinion in favor of scientific 
education and diffusion of knowledge of scientific sub¬ 
ject® among the masses. 

Under the most adverse circumstances, in a. foreign 
land, through his own attainments and efforts Mr. 
Gobind Behari Lai, who is recognised as one of the first^ 


ax of 'the ' United Jp^f****® 

beyottg doubt that' ' worthy sow ■. «» , m 

Mother India can hold their own is ccfflapetiiaott k»®“ 
those dib»e favorably placed, on the basis of merit and 
efficiency., The achievement of Mr. Lai should..be> ,a 
source of Inspiration for the younger generation- 
India and it may induce some Indian joumniiste ™ 
specialise in the field of science-writing. 

New York, 

May 10, 1045. 


OUR EDUCATION* 

By Prof. K. JP. CHATTOPADHYAY, m,sc., (Cantab) c 

Education reallv means, or ought to signify, prppara- Rammohun Boy-realised however the importance of 
tion for life. The question at once arises, preparation spreading scientific knowledge to reorient the menial 
for what kind of life ? And for whom ? The answer can and cultural outlook of the intelligentsia. They wanted 
be indicated bt a study of social stricture and cdueu- to create a new order of society, on the basis of a 
tional organisation consequent on it. synthesis of our older civilisation, integrated to the 

The early Greeks, for example, who had originally modem scientific or realistic content of culture, 
been democratic tribal folk, gradually‘developed int° This second and very different outlook on educa- 
people living in small principalities ruled over* by ^ on — 0 f i >u ii<ii n g up a new culture, and society—has 
oligarchies. The ruling groups among them did not grow p ers j 8 tpj am ong some of our great educational leaders, 
food nor work as craftsmen. Th's was done by fanners Vitiy#sagar, for example,.stated the necessity of stress* 
and slaves. The job of the ruling class was to be good j n? ,’ in e< ] iu . a tj 0 n, the realities based on scientific re¬ 
soldiers and officers, and to make and administer law. Pearc },p g as opposed to metaphysical speculation. The 
In accord witli this social setting we find that, the, g ftgf j n< jj a Company was. however, in no mood to 
traditional Greek curriculum of youth in the time of e p P1)C j m , 0 ney on education, beyond their own requirc- 

Aristotlc consisted of (ft) training in military arts and j>jjp j-a pi id growth of their political power and 

general physical culture; (6) music, poetiy and rhetoric; t | 10 nrrc j 0 f a ^iiore systematic organisation however 
and (c) mathematics. As the practice of industrial arts HOme rP ftdjustment necessary. The Indian revolt 

was connected with slavery, it found no place in the q( 1857 f om . f j the British ruling class to realise that 
education of the ruling class. changes were needed. The feudal lords iSt India having 

In ancient Hindu India of the Smrili tfgc the j Qst 1})eir ,- m p or janoe, it was necessary la placate the 

avowed purpose of education was to develop the niind n( , w jy r i >S p n middle class intelligentsia. In 18&1-62 w® 

and build up the character of the Braliniini and Ksliatnya f in ,j non-official Indians were for the first, time 

leaders of the social organisation—besides imparting to j nto <|„, Councils of the Provincial and Central 

them special training for their job as thinkers, teachers () owmm0 nts. Indians were also appointed in the Civil 
and warriors. Children of artisans and cultivators who f^yviee. during the regime of the Liberal Viceroy, Lord 
actually tilled the land were not admitted to these j^ ))on t ), r U p,, or middle class in this country, consisting 
centres of higher education. of zemindars, lawyers, businessmen and educationists 

In both these cases, the ruling class sought, through orfriin i sr( j themselves t.o be ab T c to press their demands 
education, to perpetuate the existing social order m with ^ T . at(n . f ( , rre . i n England itself the extension of 
their time. There was also an attempt to develop the t j )0 franchise from 1832 lo 1868. made inevitable by 
mind and body of each individual of the ruling group. th | rap jd growth of her industrial organisation, had 
In modern times, when the English traders seized brought about, changes in the public attitude towards 
power in the different provinces of India, they needed plication. During 1870 to 1880, these led to the intro- 
men to help them in their work of commerce and Auction of compulsory education in Great Britain. In 
administration. At that time, in England itself power our ( . ountr y t as a repercussion of these changes in the 
was still in the hands of the landed gentry, and some i s j egi t } >cr c was expansion of education in 

rich businessmen. As a well-known historian remarks, genera ] i j n the towns as well as villages and the old 
those in authority “strove to keep the poor in ignorance p ttne h aye t System of local Government wae partially 
and to maintain the authority of the established church.’ TCV j vet i t When, however, nationalist leaders like Gokhale 
It is, therefore, not surprising that in the early years t0 ] e( jj s i a tc for rapid expansion of primary educa- 

of British rule in our country, nothing was done beyond tjon in arPHS and introduction of compulsory 
arrangements for securing assistants tfho could perform plication, the officials who constituted the majority in 
the less important official duties. This is stated to have f j )6 Ocmnc'l, Ihrew out the proposals. There was no 
been the object of founding the Calcutta Madrussah in lrans f cr 0 f powor nor any organisation of a system of 
1781. and the Benares Sanscrit College in 1792. Some na fj 0 na 1 education. 

liberal Englishmen, however, waptod a “ _ ♦ fcr England, since 1880, the structure and content 

Christian relig on and culture m t ■» - n ri 0 f national education.had been brought more and more 

missionaries. The intellectual leaflet* •*" *1 ’ into line with the requirements of a highly industriab 

notably the great pioneer of mode rn lnai __ i ge( j country under a capitalist regime. For the same 

si f xa-wi. 5t»d'»u’ c n f.«n7«. reason the' educatio^Isystem o!JM» 

A iintiir*i«r--T. i>46. ^ . rule had remained nutted to a colonial eetiawy pro* 
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poaed by the'imperial rwl«» to v be held indefinitely in productive work, and that all other abilities to be 
, subjection as a source .of cheep raw materials and labour, developed or training to be given should as far as 




concessions to the greater political consoiousneas of the 
masses, primary education was seriously taken up. 
Altho ugh the Hindu* and Muhammadans had come 
together during this period, and the political ferment 
had reached the masses, there was no dear-cut ideal 
of future society in the mind of the leaders. It was 
just to be a “Free India.’’ The great problems of rights 
of the peasantry and of workers in industry were not 
seriously taken up. With the spread of some education 
in the villages, as well as among the urban poor, there 
was growing consciousness among the masses and ihcse 
questions obtruded themselves more and more on the 
notice of political leaders. The process was I'crclemlod 
during the political movement of 1030-31 and it was 
realised by the Indian National Congress, as the piemie r 
political organisation of our country, that a statement 
of the future rights of peasants and workers in a Free 
India was essential. This was done at Karachi in 1931. 
Since then, there has been a clearer formulation of the 
charter of rights at llaripuru and recently in the Fac¬ 
tion manifesto. There have, however, been gaps in these 
declarations which are due to a Jack of detailed know¬ 
ledge about the condition of our own people especially 
of workers and peasants and of a clear vision of future 
society. 1 shall consider some of these briefly. Unlike 
the period 1919-21. the MuhiKiumudans, except in the. 
Frontier Province had to some extent kept aloof fiom 
the political movements in 1930-33, as the Congress 
had in the intervening period failed to meet their 
special requirements. When the charter of rights was 
drawn up by the Congress, the basic reason for this 
divergence was overlooked. This difference in outlook 
came clearly It) the surface after the election of 1937, 
when education in rural areas hud been pushed vigo¬ 
rously by the Congress, the League mid the Coalition 
Ministries. The well-known Lahore resolution of the 
Muslim League sums up their position. 

The tribal people who number about 20 millions at 
a modest estimate, and the socially backward castes in 
the Hindu community have also their special needs and 
problems. These also have found expression through 
their various organisations. 

As I have stated before, a comprehensive charter 
of rights was drawn up by the Indian National Congress 
in 1831 and further elucidated later on. It was in the 
’fitness of things that a scheme of National Education 
should be drawn up by the Congress and a National 
Planning Committee set up for an economi c programme, 
at about the same time. The changes in the world 
situation, and the much greater political development 
of the Indian masses, have also brought forth from the 
Government of India various plans of Post-War indus¬ 
trial development and Post-War educational expansion. 
The Educational Plans that have been put forward may 
be examined in some detail. The Wardha Scheme was 
•formulated first and should therefore be examined before 
•the Sargent Scheme. The main feature of this scheme 
ia best set out in the terms of the resolutions of the 
^Wardha National Education Conference in 1937. They 
are (a) that free and compulsory education be provided 
for seven, years on a nationwide scale ; (6) that the 
medium of education be The mother-tongue ; (c) that 
f$kc Conference endorse the proposal made by Mahatma 
Gandhi that! the process of education throughout this 
‘pttvlod’ ’ centre round aome fora of manual and 
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chosen with due regard to the environment of the child ; 
(d) that the conference expect tlfat'this system of edu¬ 
cate on will b£ gradually able to cover the remuneration 
of the teachers." The Indian National Congress at its 
Haripura session endorsed the iir3t three resolutions. 

In drafting the syllabus,'the Committee entrusted 
with the work clarified the principles underlying the 
proposed system of national education.-—“Socially consi¬ 
dered the introduction of such . practical productive 
work in education, to be participated by all children ot 
the nation will tend to break down tbs existing barriers 
of prejudice # belwecn iuanu.il woikirs and intellectual 
workers. Economically considered the srJie.ue will in¬ 
crease the productive capacity of our workers uud also 
enablb them to utilise their le sure advantageously. . . . 
The scheme envisages the idea of a co-operative com¬ 
munity in which Jhe motive of social service will domi¬ 
nate all the activity- of all children" These are un¬ 
doubtedly fine principles tor educational planning. The 
Committee nofe also that "the emit or productive work 
< hoscu sleould be rich in educative possibilities. - ’ The 
Committee, however, stated that tli s good education 
will also incidentally cover the major |notion of running 
expenses.” Also m the '‘main outlines of 1b.> seven 
years course" spinning and weaving occupy the place 
of honour on top of the list and it is expected to be 
made a compulsory subject in all basic schools in the 
lowest forms. A reference to the reports on Basic 
Education issued by the Hindus!ham Talimi Sangh 
makes it dour that spinning and incidental work was the 
main craft introduced in the Base Schools almost 
everywhere ; also wherever careful accounts were kept, 
it wasVsbvious tha.1 the schools did not bring an income 
of more than a small fraction of the expenses. The only 
exception was the case of the school at. Sciagram. It 
should, however, be remembered that the yarn spun in 
this school was sold at h subsidised rule which it, is not 
possible to obtain in the open market or on an all-India 
scale. The pupils were also 'made to work on it for 3 
hours on an average each day. It has been suggested 
that the Government should pay the subsidy when such 
schools are organised for compulsory primary education 
all over India. I have calculated the amount erf *t 
needed for 5 rrores of children ; it is Rs. 50 erores per 
annum besides expense on a Kliadi department. This 
burden will naturally have to be borne by the tax-payers 
who are the parent* of the children. It should also be 
pointed out that in laying so much stress on spinning 
the sponsors of the Wardha Scheme are going aga’nst 
the sound general principles formulated by them, viz., 
that the craft should be rich in educative possibilities 
•and that the central handicraft should bp chosen with 
due regard to the environment of the child. In our 
country nearly three-fourths of our people are agri¬ 
culturists. To be exact, the figure is a little over 70 
per cent. But less than one per cent of our people are 
spinners or weavers. These are serious defects in the 
Wardha Scheme of National Education, in the matter 
of content of teaching. The principles laid down are 
however sound. They are in fact very simdar to those 
formulated by the great American educationist, John 
Dewey for linking education to the social and economic 
background of the child. 

A far more serious .defect* of the Wardha 
ia the basic philosophy that underlies it. 
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Basic Scheme has no plans for meeting the needs of 
industry ; there is also no mention of University, educa¬ 
tion ot higher research as part of the national plan. 
This scheme of ne^tiojial education id in fact based on 
belief that the future of Indian oivilisatjon lies in a 
village economy based on the present primitive agricul¬ 
ture and the equally* archaic spinning wheel and cottage 
industry linked with it. I am myself a wearer of Khadi ; 
but I do it because it is one hundred per cent Swadeshi 
and every piee given for it goes to our people. For the 
time being, until we build up industries and better 
modes of production,, it is u useful cottage industry 
"Which I have recommended for adoption in certain areas 
in famine-stricken Bengal, for rehabilitation. But that 
does not mean that our intellectual. development 
should be Jinked to and limited by* this ancient mode 
of production. I may add that the Indian National 
Congress by its appointment of a Nat ona! Planning 
Commission, including many eminent scientists, has 
expressed its belief in a different type of future Indian 
society. 

The so-called Sargent Scheme drawn up by a Com¬ 
mittee of Indians and Britishers carefully considered 
the Wiwdhe Scheme and have retained its valulble 
principles regarding stress on handiwork and what they 
term ‘'learning by doing.” They have, however, over¬ 
looked the importance of craft centering which Gandhiji 
stressed in his scheme. Unless a man learns to think and 
develop h ; s mind in association with his future pro¬ 
fession jn life, he is likely to give up exercising Ins 
brain later on in life. Nor will he have the same res¬ 
pect for his work as for other occupations like educa¬ 
tional work or the so-called learned professions where 
the mind had to be kept at a high level of fitness. 
Modem agriculture and modem industry offers endless 
scope for real culture. They are no longer the primitive 
means of production which made their followers humble 
individuals who had no need to think but to do a little 
muscular wwk. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education can, 
however, claim the merit, of having drawn up a fairly 
comprehensive plan for the different stages of education 
commencing fronr Nursery Schools, passing to Basic. 
Junior or Senior Schools, and then discussing technical 
education, adult education and university education. 
There are also chapters on' Training of Teachers, Health 
of the School Child and the formation of an Employ¬ 
ment. Bureau. The entire plan however lacks reality for 
a very simple reason. It. seems to have been drawn up 
in a part'nl vacuum, without, considering other aspects 
of the life of the nation. Thus we read, “while the 
extent and character of the post-war demand for techni¬ 
cal education must remain problematical, it is possible 
to make definite proposals as .to the lines on which it. 
should be organ’sed.” The weakness of the report 
summed up in this sentence. The lines on which various 
types of schools can be organised have lieea adapted 
from the systems found to l>c sound in practice in 
England. This is quite all right,—as far as it goes and 
it is only a small way. For national ‘education is not a 
matter of a paper programme. While primary education 
and part of the post-primary state can be generally 
planned on the assumption that all children between 
certain ages will be made to go to school, educational 
planning as a whole can not be carried on such a vague 
barns. The Central Advisory Board are aware that it is 
necessary not merely to 1 educate but to place in employ¬ 
ment the youth *t the end 6f training. Sense they have 


recommended the organisation of an Employment 
Bureau on lines similar to that obtaining in England. 
But in an independent country where every adult » no 
elector, unemployment has to be tackled somehow by the 
people in power to maintain their position. In a depen¬ 
dent country, the power remains with rulers who cannot 
be dislodged by a simple vote. The copying of the 
English national system of educat'on with suitable 
adaptations regarding the content of teaching cannot 
convert the scheme into a Nutional Scheme of Education 
for India. The first requisite for that is planning for 
Economic Reconstruction ; the Edneat'ona! Plan has to 
fit in with this scheme. As a matter of fact, the people 
who showed the way in planning—the people ot 
U.S.S.R.—did not indulge in such piecemeal plans. 
Their plan was total •<>., for all departments of life. 
Unless this is done, the organic unity of the social and 
economic structure is upset and there is maladjustment. 
The reason why the Sargent Plan, in spite of its beauti¬ 
ful appearance on paper, reveals weakness in operative 
details is duo to (he fact that the Imperialist rulers do 
not, intend to industrialise India to any serious extent. 
They are aware that some industries must be built up 
and agriculture improved to a certain extent if British 
manufacture is to find a bigger outlet in this eountry. 
At the same time they feel that there must be adequate 
.safeguards aga'nst proper industrial development >n 
India ; otherwise Iudia with her resources might easily 
become self-sufficient and cease to be a market for 
British goods. But if industries do not develop, then 
the scheme of education based on the British model 
will not fit. into* the na'ttonal life. So far as compulsory 
primary education is concerned, it may come. But even 
here there is a difficulty about, expenses. If India is not 
industrialised. i.r., not made much more productive 
than now. the people cannot have enough surplus over 
and above their bodily reqirrrments, to spare money 
for such widespread education. Hence the progress must 
be slow. Hence the Central Board of Fain cat ion 
envisage that the scheme will come into operation full 
two generations later. The authors do not of course give 
this reason for the extraordinary period that they 
consider necessary for th : s educational development. 
Lack of suitable teachers is put. forward as the 
principal difficulty. Agaiusl, this argument it may be 
noted .that the percentage of education and literacy in 
ImRa is about, the same now as it was in Czarist Russia 
in 1917 just before the Soviet Revo'ution. In the Asiatic 
dependencies of (lie old Russian Empire literacy was 
then less than one per cent on an average. There was, 
therefore, much greater lack of teachers in these areas 
than in India at present. Nevertheless in 1939, in spite 
of a period of tremendous turmoil for the first five 
years, literacy in Uzbekistan. Turkmenistan and Kazakh, 
stan was on an average well over 70 per cent. Primitive 
tribes in those areas, about whom we still teach from 
existing text-botoks written by British or American 
authors’ are now running modem industries and teaching 
advanced subjects in local Universities in these results. 

I shall give you another example much nearer home. 
When the Swaraj Party under the late Dedhbandhu 
Chittaranjan«Das secured an absolute majority in 
the Calcutta Corporation, the question of primary 
education of the children of the crity was taken 
up as the first item on their programme of 
constructive work. Deahbandhu put me in charge 
of it and asked to see that we introduced 
compulsory education as quickly as possible. Under 
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lav, the limit of attendance on a voluntary basis has to 
be reached before compulsion can be applied. This limit 
is taken at about 60 per cent of the number of children 
of school-going age. Many educationists were doubtful 
whether we would get suitably trained teachers for »nch 
t rapid expansion. It, was undoubtedly a problem. The 
"solution which 1 adopted was'as follows : We appointed 
as teachers men who had passed the matriculation 
examination from any recognised University or from I he 
Congress National Schools of 1921-23 or had knowledge 
Qf academic subjects of this standard, and preference 
was given to those who had shown initiative in National 
Welfare work. A Training College was organised on a 
somewhat special basis. The classes were held in the 
evening and a certain proportion of the teachers ap- 
• pointed were sent to these lessons. They worked in the 
daytime in our schools where our trained Inspectors as 
well as the staff of the Training College went to guide 
them by helpful criticism. Additional lessons were given 
in the evening classes. Iu this way in six vears’ time we 
arranged for the teaching of all children of primary 
school-going age in Calcutta, attending on a voluntary 
basis and at the same time continuously improved the 
standard of teaching. Our schools were inspected by the 
Government officials who were not by any chance 
biassed in our favour and also by foreign visitors. The 
quality of teaching was admitted by all of them to be 
very high and Mr. H. N. Braiisfnrd who weni visit 
one ot our good schools in 1930 remarked that it was 
better than the school where he had studied in child¬ 
hood. He noted in his work Rebel India about this 
school, “If all India could pass through such schools, 
the next generation would solve any. problem that is 
soluble.’’ I may add that at the All-India Educational 
Conference held in Karachi in 1933 I pointed out hmv 
by a slight, modification of the Calcutta method. the 
problem of lack' uf trained teachers m India can be 
solved. I have given you these details to indicate that, 
if we. plan for an attainable objective and are really 
earnest about it, and treat it as a research problem, we 
can reach it. In Calcutta we made up our mind to do 
a certain thing, and then we set about how to do d 
best. The Sargent Committee have started at the wrong 
end. They have considered the present supply of trained 
men and calculated on this basis a rate of progress 
which iB oomparable to the speed of a bullock cart. 
Naturally they .want SO years to reach their objective. 

To plan a National system of education we h^ve to 
take stock of our present position—not only in educa¬ 
tion but in other matters. You know probably that ‘‘the 
Government of India themselves admit that we do not 
produce sufficient food af all kinds to meet the require¬ 
ments of a balanced diet in minimum quantity for the 
400 millions of India."* Yet, over 70 per cent of our 
people are engaged in agriculture and allied occupations. 
But America with barely 12 per cent engaged in agri-. 
culture produces enough food for herself and for export. 
The well-known physicist, Dr. Meghnad Saha has 
pointed out by another set of figures at how low a level 
of production we are now. All commodities have to be 
made by human, animal or Borne other kind of labour. 
Now science has enabled man to harness electricity and 
steam as well as oil to produce power to labour on his 
behalf. The total production of commodities in a coun¬ 
try will be proportioned to the total consumption ol 
power in the country. Also the total , production of 
commodities t.e., production as a whole, measures the 
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wealth of the people. The amount of power-—electric, 
steam, etc., or otherwise produced and consumed w 
this oounlry comes to barely 120 units per capita where, 
as in* the advanced countries of Europe and in America 
it varies from 2000 to 3000 units. It is no wonder that 
the average Indian standard Pf 'life is so wretched 
absolutely and compared to western countries. 

Turning back to agriculture,*on which 70 per cent 
of our people depend, you will find that the average 
holding of land is uneconomic all over India, except in 
the Punjab. Very little chemical manuring is also done, 
os none are produced in this country and foreign pro¬ 
ducts unduly increase the cost of cultivation. It lias 
been computed by some of the members of the National 
Planning Board, (and our own estimates are similar) 
that half the people must be shifted from agriculture 
to other pffiduetpre occupations if agriculture is to be 
paying. The other productive occupations are industry 
antf the social services. For industry you require a long¬ 
term planning for production of electric and thermal 
power and of its use in factories. But hydro-electric 
power, the most patent and cheapest source of electric 
power, needs a preliminary survey of rivers and their 
rate of flow end the volume of water drained from 
egtehmont areas. Unfortunately the Government of 
India have never paid any attenlion to this* matter. A 
well-known British engineer, Sir F. Spring, who con¬ 
structed one of the biggest bridges in the East.—the 
Hanfinge Bridge over the Pudma in Northern Bengal— 
remarks : ‘Heretofore there lias been no pretence of 
organising any . . . research in connection with the 
engineering of canals and railways of India,*’ although 
as the same writer points out, expenditure on such 
research reduces the ‘first cost of public works and 
i nsure- their safety.’ The reason for such neglect, has 
beip pointed out earlier. The British rulers are not 
interested in our welfare, and imthe past did not. desire 
India to be industrialised at all. Such projects can, 
therefore, be taken up only when the power comes into 
the hands of people interested in the welfare of the 
Indian people. 

A mere transfer of power is not however enough. 
Jn connection with agriculture. I l ave pointed out that 
holdings are everywhere: uneconomic. I should add that 
-the average cultivator very often has to supplement his 
earnings from his own land by share cropping. The 
superior landlord who may.be a non-cultjvating owner 
lakes an undue share of the harvest from the peasant 
proper. The position is worst in the areas of Permanent 
Settlement. I have carried out a survey -of the economic 
conditions in Bengal, and I can tell you that two-thirds 
of the peasantry there thus live from hand to mouth. 
In the Madras Presidency I believe the position, before 
the Bengal famine, was not better than in our province. 
Apart from shifting a large proportion of agriculturists 
to industry, it is essential that the cultivator proper be 
protected from the superior landlord. Even in the 
Punjab, where there have been for about. 20 years better 
’.and laws than in other provinces of India, the poor 
peasant does not get adequate protection from land- 
owners and peasant moneylenders. Therefore, when a 
transfer of power takes place, we should ensure that the 
zemindars and money-lenders do nob have any important 
share of it. 

The same remark applies to the case of industrial 
workers. It is true that we must, organise industries to 
relieve pressure on land. But the industrial wotker as 
he fives now, is no better off than the peasant. His work 



ifl monotonous; he does aot realim that he is pert <ri 
ft vest system of integrated work that should be the 
glory of modem times. Unfortunately, he is treated by 
the capitalist owners like a bit of another machine- 
only to be used for the production of goods and not to 
have any share in its consumption. Gandhiji has rightly 
stated that violence is ifivolved in modern industrialism. 
But violence does not lie in the use of machine and 
the'powers of nature tts hand-maidens of Man. It con¬ 
sists in the forcible appropriation by a few owners of 
the surplus production that'comes from the co-operation 
of many individuals—not only in the particular factory 
where one kind of goods is produced, but with workere 
elsewhere who have grown and supplied the raw 
material or built the ' machines. Our great leader 
Gandhiji behoves that owners and such wealthy people 
can be persuaded to behave as Trustees of the national 
wealth in their hands. My expedience 4 of them however 
has been that they do not have any faith in suefy a. 
theory. In connection with a recent strike near Calcutta, 
I pointed out to a Director and certain of his influential 
friends that in the Industrial belt found Calcutta 
labourers were half-starved. A sample survey carried out 
tinder my supervision in 1945 has revealed that as 
against a balanced daily diet including fish and milk 
and weighing 19 chittacks as drawn up and recom¬ 
mended by the Government nutritional expert, Dr. 
Aykroyd, the workers are now getting 16 chittacks 
mainly consisting of cereals, lentils and vegetables. 1 
mentioned these figures, but it, left them unmoved. Then 
I stated GandHiji’s theory of Trusteeship. I was bluntly 
told that they as businessmen did not believe in it. You 
will, therefore, realise that in this sphere also it is 
essential to safeguard that transfer of power does not 
take place to any serious extent to the hands of the 
small group of rich bankers and businessmen. 

I would like you to pause for a moment and consider 
what issues have come "up in connection with our dis¬ 
cussion of National Education. We have seen that a 
National system of education is intimately bound up 
with National Planning as a whole. We have also had 
to conclude that the necessary economic development 
of our country, essential for the success of any real 
scheme of National Education, cannot, take place unless 
there is National.Government. It has also become appa¬ 
rent that the National Government must, not be run 
in the interest, of a handful of zemindars, bankers, 
moneylender.^ and business jnagnates. As the Indian 
National Congress stated in its famous resolution of 
8th August 1942. the National Government must devote 
itself to “the welfare of the workers in fields, factories 
and elsewhere to whom till power should essentially 
belong.” If, therefore, you want a truly national system 
of education, which will ensble you u> live happily in a 
free and prosperous India, you must bear the* 1 ideals 
in mind, and work for their attainment. I am a Congress¬ 
man myself and I have therefore laid .-tress on the 
ideals set out by the Congress : and also because it is 
the premier political organisation in India, There are 
however other organisations like the Communist Party 
or the Muslim League who believe in similar ideals and 
have formulated programmes of action based,on suoh 
ends in view. Many of you may owe allegiance to diffe¬ 
rent political parties including the Congress, But if you 
agree in your major objectives, it should be your duty 
to work together for their attainment. If you are a true 
well-wisher of your people, you should not try to secure 
the krittmph of your particular group or of^your party. 


Your aim should be to draw up a programme for ihft, 
welfare of the people and demonstrate it* correctness 
iu theory os well as in practice to your rivals, This ,i* 
the way of unity and successful endeavour, and I can¬ 
not stress it too much at the present time when our 
political life is tom apart by strife among different 
organisations. The students of Calcutta d moartrated. 
the possibility of unity of Congress. League, Communist* 
and others when facing bullets in Dhurrumtolah. May 1 
hope you will achieve it in all national welfare work ? 

I am aware that the conditions are very difficult just 
now for a realisation of these ideals. But in such 
circumstances there is only one remedy—to proceed 
patiently with what you know to be right and to refuse 
to be provoked into unseemly wrangles with your 
opponents. If things spem to be too bad, and you feel 
too sore with the unjust treatment meted out to you, 
just think of the heroic fighters for freedom who ht^ye 
died or are still languishing behind prison-bars—people 
who have given their entire life to inspire in others the 
courage and tenacity that alone can win us freedom. 

1 shall conclude with a reference to another problem 
which is inseparably associated with education. There 
are in our country people of various types of culture 
and living in various levels of culture. A uniform system 
of national education, with the same contents in teach¬ 
ing, cannot meet the requirements of all of them. I have 
slresdy t mentioned the 20 million tribal folk in ouri 
country. Tbeir education must be of a different type 
from ours of necessity. Their cultural outlook is diffe¬ 
rent and our job is 1o educate them to fit into the 
modem world, wihout destroying the valuable element* 
in the pattern of their culture. The case of the educa¬ 
tionally backward, communities is not very different. 
Both these groups will need our special help to enable 
them to take their rightful place in a free India. Take 
again the case of followers of Islam. It is not generally 
realised that religious education is considered by them 
ms an integral part of school teaching. The cultural 
pattern of the life of a Moslem is also to some extent 
different from that of a Hindu. If you ignore these 
deferences and try to formulate a single plan for schools 
for all communities, you will come up against, un¬ 
expected and bitter controversies like those which arose 
in some parts of the Central Provinces over the Vidya- 
rpandir Scheme. It is not suggested that education of 
the different communities Bhould be carried on W 
segregation from each other. On the contrary, it is 
ew-ential to study the cultural requirements of all the 
different groups and make adequate provision for the 
«!ime—better to unite them. A good deal of suspicion 
and bitterness has been created between different com¬ 
munities and social groups, as represented by their 
different, political organisations owing to this failure to 
appreciate the existence of differences in culture which 
are present in the midst of the geographical unity ol 
Jndia. There is no doubt that proper National Planning 
to be successful must, include the whole of India. But 
this unity will have to be of a different and higher order 
than that imposed on us by our Imperialist masters. It 
should be a voluntary association of the people of 
different cultures and languages living in fairly well- 
defined areas in different parts of India. As you are 
aware, the failure to solve this particular problem haa^ 
split out the country into several warring campR. TJnlert 
the nature of the problem is recognised, and it is care¬ 
fully studied jind then attacked, a great deal of ditoord 
and unhappiness.will come in the near future, 



FOLK MUSEUMS IN INDIA 

By ABB3B BANERJI 


• Introduction 

In my paper on "A Plea for Local Museums” I bad 
•cession to regret the neglect of folk elements in our 
culture. I may emphatically assert that a true evalua¬ 
tion of Indian culture is only possible when its consti¬ 
tuent elements have been properly assessed. But in our 
public as well as government museums, a greater 
emphasis is laid on the finer side of our civilisation, 
to the total neglect of the humbler, with the result 

• that our interpretations lack that‘balance and authority 
which sense of proportion could have brought to its aid. 
I leant to point out that our public and national 
galleries have so far devoted themselves to the classic 
elements. Their lofty halls and spacious rooms are filled 
with the specimens of the aristocratic origin. Even in 
archaeology there are folk elements. Let us rpcall the 
sudden advent of the Maury an art with its Western 
Asiatic traditions, with which an imperial convert 
embellished the sacred places of his adopted church. 
When this exotic art. makes its exit, we find the neg¬ 
lected and contemptuous folk elements appearing to 
augment, the glories of Barhut and Sanehi. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is a profound difference between the two. 
While Harhut gloriously breathes of primeval jungles, 
Sanehi has a mature art with the swagger and super¬ 
ciliousness of the suburbs. We archaeologists gave a 
death-blow to the aristocratic pedestal of archaeology, 
when we diverted our hi tent ion from coins, gems, scats 
and sculptures to humbler pots and pins with the result, 
that, these pioneers have been sn<*oringly called 
TikHwnlag by curio-dealers and old-fashioned Curators. 

Folk Museums Defined 

The aim of this paper is to advocate the cause of 
“Folk Museums.” Individual elements of the folk 
culture have received attention from gifted personalities, 
such as folk songs by Satyarthi in The Modem Review , 
“Pal Paintings of Bengal” by Ajit. Ghose. Yeoman's 
service was rendered by the late Mr. G. S. Dutt by 
founding the Bralnchavi movement, for the cultivation 
of folk songs and dances, which became an all-India 
movement before the advent of the Armageddon. 4’olk 
museums are of two kinds—‘open-air’ and indoor.’ By 
folk museum' open air museums are meant by me, in 
which rural houses, together with domestic utensils, 
their scanty furnishings, smithies, cowsheds, shoe¬ 
maker's shops, grinding machines, pestles and stones, 
costumes, conveyances, musical instruments, wells, 
ponds, dykes, ploughs, ovens, kitchens, roads, would be. 
all there representing the rural life of India in all its 
aspects. Elsewhere I had referred to the desirability ot 
models. But these can never create that atmosphere, 
that variegated colourful life of Indian villages ol 
different provinces, which is likely to meet a visitor’s 
eye, when he passes from the well-defended villages of 
Afridis and Yasufaais, to the still more solidly built but, 
kes martial-looking villages of the Punjab, the tiled 
homes bf the Ganges valley, mud and wattle huts of 
Bengal, thatched cottages on stilts in the Dooars end 
Assam. Greater would be the sense of satisfaction of the 
villagers when he passes from the opulent village samin- 
dars’ houses of Bengal, to the* commodiur sione-built 
bouses with their peculiar Himalayan charm of the.LeP- 
|has, Bhutiya. Garirwalis, etc., with contrast offered by 


the spick and span Santal homes with their sunken floors* 
The houses themselves will furnish ua with the second 
type of museum as some of these will undoubtedly have 
to be furnished with fumitusc typical of such specimens. 
These will bear that profound influence on the growth 
of public taste and cater to public knowledge about our 
regional social customs, living and faith about which 
so little is known. Thus Madras villages will all have 
& snake stone before them, which wiU be absent in the 
Punjab, U.P., Bibar and Bengal. Aga'in the observation 
and appreciation pf the regional industries will bear fw 
greater influence on out growing industries as in north 
Eurbpean countries. 

Folk Museums Elsewhere 

The utility of ‘open-air’ museums* had been appre¬ 
ciated long ago ill north European countries like 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark. A brief account of these 
may not be irrelevant.. In Sweden, they have originated 
oflt of a spontaneous movement known as Hemeygda- 
I'nrd or H embygasvotrdr Oreke. These are called Hem- 
byrjds Museums. They were results of the efforts made 
by a| amateur folklorist—G. Hylton Cavellias, who first 
realised that a nation’s emancipation lies not in third- 
rate copies of national activities elsewhere, not in the 
magnificent collections of natural sciences, etc, else¬ 
where, but in finding their own soul—in the recording, 
preservation and exhibition of the various aspects ot 
their life. But the greatest name in this respect is of 
Artur Haselltis, with whom the foundation of the 
famous ‘open-air museum is associated. In 'a few cases 
the fetfk museums in Sweden have undoubtedly been the 
contribution of the intelligentsia ; but, the majority 
were established by the farmers and the rural class, and 
their character and contents vary according to the 
needs of a particular place. At Elsingborg the people 
have turned an old manor house into a museum of 
art, antiquities and ethnographical objects of the 
neighbourhood. In some instances the whole of an old 
village has been preserved—the inhabitants having 
voluntarily relinquished their rights and moved on to a 
new place. Another type which is best suited for India, 
is a sort of landscape museum, with all sorts of build¬ 
ings put up at a convenient, place complete with farmers’ 
dwellings, smithies, turneries, parish churches, wagons, 
horses, ploughs and other agricultural implements, com¬ 
plete with shed ; sometimes with a real museum, roads, 
canals, pasture lands, etc. On scheduled days, folk dances, 
songs and ceremonies are held. In an industrial city like 
Eskilluna an old workshop has been turned into a 
'museum with objects associated with the city’s indus¬ 
trial development—a history museum of & novel kind. 
These museums are not. merely the result of a few 
antique-minded people, but monumental evidence of a 
nation’s determination to keep alive their age-old 
customs and traditions, in spite of progress : refusing 
to be swept away with the tidal waves of modernism', 
nevertheless accepting the best, that modem civilisation 
has to offer. Mammoth collections of art objects and 
scientific curiosities housed in palatial halls, with all that 
adventitious aids can do to create atmosphere have been 
very thoughtfully left, to the metropolitan cities. They 
exhibit their seal for the proper interpretation of theiT 
national life, pattern of fcHfeir culture end devotion to 
their traditions, and the immemorial social ouatoml. 
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Unwittingly, they have helped the scientist and the 
historian immeasurably, end placed the cause of 
museums on a fresh, original and higher level of thought 
and purpose, ■ * 

The Nhcsssitt in India 

With the industrial development of India in its full 
strides, the Indian population is bow suddenly exposed 
to a whirlwind of modem industrialisation, with its asso. 
ciated restlessness and lack of tradition, and its nomadic 
existence. The machine'age, which is to take away from 
.man its last claim to rationality and turn them into 
mere automaton^ of a soulless master, is likely to 
affect the life of Indian masses. He has to lest- his sense 
of individuality, his individual lights, and to merge 
himself in a machine of collective responsibility, living 
and thinking ; where his habits and powers of thinking, 
and energies are. to be exploited, for a purpose witn 
which he will have little sympathy libs the Newcastle 
miners or the Manchester labourers. The pattern ol 
Indian rural life has changed, and is likely to change 
more. That honesty, simple faith in God," piety, simple 
and peaceful living, have disappeared from our country 
life. The placid equilibrium of sane, balanced life no 
longer exists there. With the disappearance of the 
agricultural basis of the country's economic life, a 
more revolutionary change is likely to take plaoe. 
Already, disease, ignorance, ill-health and furtherance 
of political interests have changed that placid village 
life. Apart from this great necessity, the environment, 
races, and varying conditions prevalent in this country, 
have always cried out for such institutions, which will 
lay more stress on the correct interpretation and assess¬ 
ment of India’s eternal life, which cabinets de curiosile 
can mner perform towards the education of jfopular 
taste. To make the world understand India’ and Indians 
understand their own country. Indians are not a single 
nation. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru with his scientific 
background has pointed out: “India from ancient times, 
was not a nation, but multi-nation state." On its broad 
wide bosom, various nations and races in various stages 
of culture have found abiding peace. The Negritoes 
(were they aborigines ?), the Dravidians, the so-called 
Aryans, the Greeks, Scythians, Persians, Parfchians, Huns, 
Turks, Mughals have entered with pride of victory, to 
be merged in course of time with its teeming popula¬ 
tion. Its lofty hills, and wide valleys, its big rivers, and 
seemingly endless plains have nourished them', per¬ 
mitted them to maintain their individualities, and to 
live on it peacefully in mutual respect, till political 
passions and ambitions have tom them asunder. It i® 
necessary to conserve, to record, to exhibit these local 
differences, to appreciate the fundamental unity among 
them; from the rude primitive tribes, like the Bhutiyas* 
and Lepchas, the Todas, the Mundas of the hills the 
Bhils, the Santals, the Hos, etc., to the cultured Mara¬ 
thi, the Madrasi and the Bengali; from barter to 
the Tatas ; from hand-woven cloths to Ahmcdabad 
mills. * 

The mechanisation of transport is bringing revolu¬ 
tion in design and modes of travel in this country very 
rapidly. Nobody in this country has any thought for old 
conveyances—those which have wooden bodies are gene, 
rally utilised for fuel. Thus in the.interiors of Nadia dis¬ 
trict §0 years ago, the present writer found carts with 
weUAntilt Bodies and serif* of windows in which a oouple 
4 , of persons could deep, easily. At Ch akr a dha rpur in Singh- 


bhum district of Bihar, there was another conveyance > 
called ‘Pus-pus’ which used to be drawn by men or 
bullocks. Hie old tanjams, the various grades of dotis, 
palqis are all going out of use. Even in the motor trans¬ 
port, the body design of lorries have underwent 
considerable transformations. The river transport system 
has fared no belter. Already the steamer companies 
have done considerable mischief in East Bengal. The 
old bajras, chhips have disappeared with their colourful 
designs. In Bengal, a new problem presents itself. The 
wholesale destruction of bbate due to the fear of enemy 
invasion in 1941, and the Bengal famine causing deaths 
of the technical hands, is likely to affect the designs 
of new boats which the Government will distribute to* 
revive the normal state of the country. The new boats 
with_ western notions of buoyancy will miss those 
original features which grew out of the environment and 
culture complex of the region. 

The quality of Indian craftsmanship in rural areas 
has received international recognition. But the various 
industries far from being organised on a firm basis 
live on an uncertain market. Twenty years ago in 
TanjOre, the handicraft, of making models of famous 
South Indian temples existed, t he present writer possesses 
two ; ,bul for want of consistent patronage it died an 
unnatural death. In Mysore, Trichinopoly, Madura and 
Bankura. fine wood carvers still exist, even now, along 
with ivory-inlay workers. They have been sustained by 
unrecorded technique, the knowledge having been pa&sed 
from generation to generation. For these crafts there 
must have been* a long range of tools as well ns 
specialised types, all these have remained unrecorded. 
The Government schools of arts end crafts and western 
machines are thp greatest enemies of these. They all 
have an uncertain patronage. These products are seldom 
on public view except in local markets, and then the 
source of their origin remains unknown to prospective 
purchasers. A central folk museum might bring them 
together. 

A Centbai, Museum 

In any scheme of organisation a centra] museum 
becomes imperative which would be the nerve centre 
of all operation. No doubt those persons, who hold that 
for development rigidity at the very commencement 
may lead to the defeat of the. purpose, are correct to 
some extent. But a strong policy (not multitudinous 
policies) is a greater necessity to ensure sound health 
of the new movement. A central spot convenient from 
points of view of space cost, transport, should be 
selected. It must have features which to some extent 
can successfully reproduce the rugged features of the 
Frontier, well-irrigated plains of the Punjab, mono¬ 
tonous dune coloured plain of the Ganges valley ; the 
verdure of Bengal and Orissa ; Madras with its eastern 
ghats; and I he rolling downs of Deccan uplands, M 
meet the eye when travelling by the Poona-Ahmed- 
nagar road. The regional differences will make our 
villages lack the fine trimmed hedges of Swedish ham¬ 
lets and the quiet lanes of the English countryside. Ail 
differences are deep and constitutional. The acces¬ 
sibility and series of invasions have never allowed that 
free scope tq rural India, that freedom of living in 
peace whiflh was the lot of those countries. Forced by 
circumstances, unstable governments, internecine war¬ 
fare, collective reeponsfbfiily have been theirs from 
which even now they can never shake themselves free. 
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Here we must, found our natjdua) folk museum and 
recreate the best in our rural atmosphere. First attention 
must be given to the building styles, original to the 
region itself. The various sections must be accompanied 
by their natural arts and crafts, agricultural implements,, 
domestic utensils, pots, and pans ; ornaments, costumes, 
conveyances, booths, the inevitable bania, the mosque? 
the temple, tots and maktabs, methods of irrigation, 
smithies, cowsheds, turneries,’ fishing nets, ploughs, 
hoes, scythes. The salwar from the Punjab, the dinner! 
of UP., the colourful saris of Bengal, Madras and Maha¬ 
rashtra ; costumes throughout the ages, present, in itself 
a great problem. One day we may have the privilege 
of walking through the palisaded adtira village, through 
Vedic, Mauryan, Gupta, Gurjara villages to Mughal 
townlhips and finally to a model modern village; from 
the primitive huts of the Todas, Bhils and Santnls. to 
an ultra-modern village home of post-war construc¬ 
tion. 

Regional Units 

The steel frame of diversity of climate, flora and 
fauna has imposed upon India the necessity ol 
regional museums. The linguistic and other differences 
between the districts are often neglected. Unlike 
England and Sweden, the country has not been immune 
from invasion and periodical isolation. Nor access from 
one region to another was so easy, as in France or 
England. All these have, contributed directly to regional 
cultures, whose proper evaluation would be the func¬ 
tion of these local institutions. The first requisite in an 
‘open-air’ museum is the typology of tin* houses. The 
houses of well-to-do peasants should he selected and 
not that of a samindar. The xaminrtur too will un¬ 
doubtedly have iliis share ; because unlike western 
Europe, the Indian landed gentry have no common 


culture. Their achara differs. In selecting the houses, 
attention should be paid to the design, we should strike 
more for the indigenous, before western ideas mfiltcred 
from the city. The next would be .the agriculturist’s 
home with its' natural accompaniments. Then* selections 
Would result in the establishment of regional building 
styles with regional materials—the first great service that 
‘folk museums' will contribute towards the apprecia¬ 
tion of materiul resources of the country. The inevitable 
objection would be that such costly schemes arc not 
possible. Lot ine asseverate that India now possesses 
many rich men in almost all districts, their interests 
should be, roused. The political leaders too can accept 
purses and donate them for the purpose. Secondly, all 
museums be they regional or central, should from the 
commencement, have a definite 'policy of gradual 
development. The reality in the buildings would be 
added by natural ftirni-hings, and the atmosphere would 
bring more supporters. Costs can be minimised it 
voluntary workers’ ean be enrolled. Why should not 
the Ka^turba Memorial'Committee, established for the 
rural uplift purposes devole their energies towards this 
end ? Why not people like D. N. Majumdar try to 
creafe something which would be a permanent memorial 
in rural India ? The National Planning Committee may 
take up this matter. The fate of India is inextricably 
mixed pp with rural population. The fundamental 
wrong witli ‘Pre-war India’ was its neglect of the 
countryside, which has led lo unimaginable deteriora¬ 
tion in the morals. Ju-u as you cannot draw a cart with 
one bullock, while provisions exist for a pair, so urban 
India alone cannot save the country. The soul of rural 
India mus; be salvaged from the deep chasm. The pat¬ 
tern of Indian village life has changed and yill change 
bui we. may make an honest endeavour 'to record 
them. * 
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BERNARD SHAW- THE PLAYWRIGHT 

By HESKETH PEARSON 


Fkom the time of Shakespeare onward.-, for sonic three 
hundred year si the British drama was moribund. Now 
and again a masterpiece appeared, such as Goldsmith's 
Site Stoops to Conquer or Sheridan’s The School for 
Scandal or Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest , 
but it is broadly true to say that from the beginning ol 
the seventeenth century to the end of the nineteenth 
the theatre was kept going by great actors, not by great, 
dramatists. The genius of Shakespeare and the rise «>t 
Puritanism were responsible for the dearth of good 
playwrights during the seventeen!h century ; the first 
swamped them, the second suppressed them. The lam¬ 
poons of Henry Fielding, which resulted in the esta¬ 
blishment of a censorship by his chief victim, Sir Robert 
Walpole, account for the fact that, for the noxl two 
hundred years in England, imaginative writers left, the 
stage alone and concentrated on novels. 

• Justj as the Restoration dramatists, with Congreve 
At their head, look their cue from France, so did the 
later Victorian dramatists ; and when Bernard Shaw 
arrived on the scene the English theatre was dependent 
on cheap melodramas, adaptations, and plays which 
-were modelled ,on the artifieiallj' constructed plots of 
two French writers, Scribe and Sardbu, From 1896 to 


1898. Shaw ns a dramatic critic, ceaselessly attacked the 
fashionable drama of the ago. championed Ibsen, pre¬ 
pared the way for his own comedies, and incidentally 
wrote some of the wildest and most pro\ oeativ e essays 
in the history of journalism. His attack was success¬ 
ful. The so-milled *‘wetl-made'' piny gave place to the 
drama of idea-i and the Shavian Theatre wa* firmly 
<’4<ib!i,».!ied in the early years of the -present century. 

Son «. Satiuk 

• At first, of course, the Loudon managers would not 
look at Shaw s plays. Instead of the denouements and 
stale si*nations and commonplace sentiments to which 
they were accustomed, lie gave them social satire, un¬ 
conventional philosophy and brainy dialogue. One ol 
he- early plays was booed, another was censored, a third 
fared. Still he pegged away, and when his chance came 
in 1904 at the Conn Theatre (under the -management 
of J. E. Vedrenne and Harley Granvi 1 le-B-jrker) he 
produced his own comedies, trained his own actors aud^ 
created his own audiences. 

After that»thc London managers clamoured for his 
plays. But the critics, upinfluepced by the box-ofljee 
considerations, were not so «easily persuaded, and tat 
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more than a generation many of them went op repeat¬ 
ing that his plays were "not plays," an altitude h® 
derisively encouraged by calling them conversations, 
discussions, histojy fessons, and so on. 

What made his work seem so novel was that he 
revived the classic#! icchuique of pla 3 '-wri‘iug, applying 
it to modern problems : jie adopted the methods of the 
Greek dramatists in ordfr to deal with the topics of the 
hour. While the essence of his plays is ns original as 
Shaw himself, their novelty lay in the fact .that he used 
the theatre as another man would use a newspaper, a 
pulpit or a platform ; many of his comedies are halt- 
sermon, half-dabnte, and every conceivable subject is 
discussed, from love, •marriage and family life to eli¬ 
sion, science and politics, .his laboriously acquired 
knowledge of social conditions and his creed as a 
socialist informing most of them. 


George Bernard Shaw 

Being an inspired dramatist, not a manufacturer oi 
entertainment, he did not plan or plot his plays in 
advance. While engaged on them he never saw a pagje 
ahead and never knew what was going to happen. The 
forms they took were inevitable, though he worked 
as carefully at the writing of them as Ihe most indus¬ 
trious craftsman. 

His first plays, which he labelled _ “unpleasant,” 
dealt with slum landlordism, jealousy and prostitution ; 
then came some “pleasant” plays, two of which, Arms 
and the Man and You Never Can TeU, are now recog¬ 
nised as classical comedies! There followed Three Plays 
Jor Puritans, which were written to prove that the 
popular subjects of sex and adultery were not the only 
interesting themes for dramatic trdififtent, and to 
preach the folly of puifishmetffc and revenge. Easily the 
best Wf these was Caesar'taw Cleopatra, which, by 


initiating a natural and humourous treatment «f histo¬ 
rical figures, has widely influenced modem dram* aad 
biography. 

, Creative Evo u m omB T 

t After that Shaw abandoned his efforts to suit the 
'stage and wrote simply what suited himself. InJkfo*. 
and Superman the long, third act contains his creed an 
a Creative Evolutionist. Politics in John Bail's Other 
Island, the Salvation Army in Major Barbara, the medi¬ 
cal profession in The Doctors Dilemma, marriage ® 
Getting Married, parents and children in Misalliance, 
phonetics in Pygmalion, followed in quick succession ; 
and the political implications in religious perseopthjh 
were set forth in his most perfect drama, Androclqe and 
The Lion, which appeared in 1013 and was dismissed by 
the eritks as blasphemous and in bad taste. 

During the 1914-18 war he wrote Heartbreak House 
in the manner of Tcbekov, and began his testament to 
the human race, Back to Methuselah, in which ho 
postulated Ihe necessity tor the prolongation of human 
life to at least throe hundred years, the reason being 
that, until men and women could expect to live much 
longer than (hey do at present they would not seriously 
attempt lo better their conditions. His fame as a 
draifUtisI was fitly sealed in 1924 with Saint Joan, which 
was a world-wide success ; and though he wrote eight 
or nine plays after that, none of them is on a level with, 
the best work he produced before 1926, when he reached 
the age of seventy, 

c Traditionalism 

Apart from the peculiarity of genius inseparable 
from (heir creator, Shaw’s plays are chiefly notable for 
their traditionalism, though when first they appeared, 
the critics thought them widely original and undramatic 
in form, the performers thought them completely lack¬ 
ing in good ‘acting’ parts, and the audiences did not 
know what to think. Actually, he used the technique of 
Euripides and Moliere, he revived the idiosyncratic 
different iation of character seen in Shakespeare, he pro¬ 
vided the actors and actresses with enormously effective 
parts, such as had not been created by a British writer 
tor nearly three hundred years, and he restored the 
long rhetorical speeches which arc an important feature 
of primitive dramaturgy. As a result., his is the only 
considerable repertory of classical plays and parts H* 
the English language since the e.arly years of the 
seventeenth century ; and his famous onslaughts as » 
dramatic critic on the reputation of Shakespeare were 
largely due to a desire to clear the ground before 
settling down to the job of supplying the modern stage 
with a living drama, just as his only comparable prede¬ 
cessor had animated the Btage of a different epoch. 

The two great, playwrights cannot be compared, 
because Shakespeare was solely concerned with the 
portrayal of human beings and the expression of the 
human sold in poetry ; while Shaw was mainly con¬ 
cerned with ideas and philosophy, with making people 1 
think and giving them a faith. It is the difference 
between a pure artist and a prophet. But Straw, too, 
was an artist, end many characters in bis plays 
admirably presented. What observation could do, ma 
observation did. He saw people with exceptional shrewd¬ 
ness, and could exhibit their characteristics vividly, but 
he had dot Shakespeare'* mediumistic power of feelfcag 
and living his creation^ and a great deal of Shaw’s own 
kindliness and common sense is given to sdtne of M® 
characters where it is utterly out of plsoe. _ . 



• *THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE CITY OF CALCUTTA UP TO 

THE 19TH CENTURY 

Bir Pbof. P. C. CHAKRAVARTI * 


This city of Calcutta, with its palatial building, 
macadamised and asphaltic roads, modem transports, * 
day and night services of electricity for various pur¬ 
poses, filtered water, activities of trade and commerce, 
is considered at present, from the standpoint of popu¬ 
lation, as the second city of the British Empire and the 
eighth in the whole world. It now attracts men from ad 
parts of the civilised world. The gradual increase in 
pqpulation has urbanised the adjoining suburbs of the 
city and as a result its municipal area has expanded. 
But v«ry few of us have a clear conception of the 
historico-geographical development of this important 
city. 

In recent years, due to the endeavour of the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, some developments of this 
city have been planned on the scientific basis. In West¬ 
ern countries such developments are being effected in 
conformity with not only the political and the economic 
conditions but also the geographical aspects of the area. 
Filthy bastia in the midst of high buildings or houses of 
low heights beside the tall ones still form a great Con¬ 
trast and become a sore to the eyes. 

History 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, the 
political condition of the country gave «n impetus to 
Job Chamack to construct factories here on the eastern 
bank of the Ganges. Thus he laid the foundation-stone 
of the present city. It was then a marshy land with 
raised grounds encircled by shrubs and bushes, tlie 
abode of jackals, reptiles, and other wild animals. A 
few huts formed villages in those raised spots. Along 
the eastern bank of the Ganges, Sutanati, Kalikota and 
Gobindnpur, covering roughly the area from the 
present-day Baghbazar to Burrabazar. ihence up to 
Esplanade and thence to Hastings, formed the three 
important villages each being separated by spill chan¬ 
nels that flowed from the Ganges to the salt lake 
(Dhapar Math) that- lay in the present-day eastern Part 
of the city. To the south of Gobindapur, flowed the 
Adiganga that, carried more volume of water through 
the police stations of Sonarpur, Beruipur, etc. it 
separated Gobindapur from Behala of to-day which was 
then a thickly forested tract with marshes here and 
there. 

Job Ghamack first settled at Sutanati. It ought to 
be remembered that on the western bank of the Ganges, 
from the present-day Hooghly to Shibpur, several 
foreign establishments of commercial importance 
cropped up from the beginning of the seventeenth 
Century. When the Danes settled at 8erampore and the 
French at Chandemagore, the English East India Com¬ 
pany started at Hooghly a factory which they had to 
abandon due to the hostile attitude of Saista Khan, the 
' jemadar . Saista Khan compelled them to leave Hooghli. 
The English under the leadership of Job Chamack 
rowld doton the river with their bag and baggage till 
they reached Sutanati. That was in the first part of 1690. 
But this time they could not stay here long as Saista 
Khan sent his men to move them as far down as Hijii 


near the mouth of the Ganges (the Hooghli). In the 
meantime, the situation changed. Ibrahim Khan, the 
newly appointed Moghul Governor of Bengal, granted 
the English facilities for re-establishing factories at 
Sutanati. This established the first settlement of the 
future city of Calcutta, round about the then Great 
Tank which is the modern Dalhousie Square, amidst 
dense jungles, patches of arable and grazing lands and 
marshy tracts. The great tank supplied water to the 
English, while *1 he natives used to drink the water oi 
the Ganges and of the wefts. The selection of Sutanati 
for the’establishment of rhe English factories in Bengal 
and the consequent settlement close to the great tank 
having natural barriers against sudden attack by the 
enemies, and waterways as means of transport Bhows 
that. the. topographical features were not overlooked 
when political condition harassed the would-be rulers 
of InjJia. 4 

Political Backgrouwd 

In 1698. when the English settlement grew up round 
about life present-day “Dalhousie Tank" the English 
got three villages, Sutanati, Kalikota and Govindapur 
on lease for an annual rent of Rs. 1,300 payable to the 
Moghul Emperor. The name Calcutta might have been 
derived from Kalikota. The English for their own safety 
constructed a fort on the site corresponding with the 
General Post. Office of to-day. Due to the rapid expan¬ 
sion of their trade. The English rose into power and 
obtained ’^further 38 villages, comprising Belgaohia, 
Surat,, Ultadanga, Simla, Baghmari, Arcooly, Chow- 
ringhee, Entally. Chitpur. etc., on lease for a total 
annual rent of Rs. 8,000. This time the English used to 
collect, revenue from and govern the entire area leased 
out. Then came the historic day of June 16, 1786, when 
Nawab Sirajuddulah defeated the English of the Dal- 
housie Tank and occupied houses and the then fort. 
The English escaped in boats down the Hughli to 
Falta. Tn the next year, came Clive who defeated the 
Nawab and founded the British Empire in India. His 
first operation was the selection of the site of the 
present Fort William in the jungle area of the village 
Gobindapur. The completion of the fort in 1778 secured 
safety for I he re-sett lement, of the English in Calcutta. 
Then began migration in the “tiger-infested” area of 
the south-east now called “Chowringhee."’ By the end 
of the eighteenth century. 20 garden houses were 
constructed there and a road called “Road to Chowrin- 
ghee" was built up. The "Burying Ground Road” was 
the name of the “Park Street” of today, which was un¬ 
safe because of dneoits. There stood the English burial 
ground that still exists at its eastern end. The Park 
Street derives its name from the “Deer Park” that was 
guarded at night by w squad of sepoys. The development 
on the eastern part of Gobindapur was rather slow on 
account, of the creek which was, at one time, broad 
enough to navigate large boats from: the river eastwards 
to salt marshes, EventualIv the creek was silted up and 
obliterated. The "Creek Row’’ preserves its memory 
and follows its qpginal course. 
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iMPOfctAJKT BtllUHMGS AMD PARKS 

From the map of lit.-Col. Will, it, appears that the 
English, in the eighteenth century, lived in a compact 
mass round about “Tank Square.’’ Unnchand was the 
only Indian, whose residential quarters stood in that 
locality. Business quarters were ceute|jod in areas «t 
China Bazar and .Radhabazar of today and also along 
■ the “CoBaitola Road” now known as Buntiuck Street. 1 
In those days, Cbve Street was lined with residential 
quarters and it loaned‘the eastern bank of the Hughh. 
Along the riverside, there was a long promenade. “King's 
Beach Walk” for Europeans. For their evening walk, 
there was another fashionable park '‘Perm's Garden" 
near the mouth of Cbitpur Canal. On Sunduys, they 
used to at tend’prayer at St. Anne’s Church built m 1709 
near the north-west corner of ihe Dalhcusic Tank. In 
1756, the said church was deSi.roye.cf by the Nawab and in 
1784, St. John's Church was constructed. The Mission 
Church in Mission Row built in 1772. is still the place 
of Protestant^worship. St. Andrews’ Church was opened 
in 1818 at, its present site, i.c., at thtf northern end of the 
Old Court House Street. In life eighteenth century, 
there were a few play-houses of which '‘Calcutta 
Theatre,” built, in 1775 at the comer of Clive Street 
and Icon’s Range, “Ckowriiighee Theatre,” opened m 
1813 at the junction of the Chownnghce Road and the 
Theatre Road, and the “Sane Souci” of 1841 at Park 
Street on the site of St. Xavier's College, age worth 
'mentioning. Other important buildings in those days 
were—the Council House which stood to the west of the 
present Government House ; the Town Hall which was 
built in 1813 out of the funds raised by lotteries for the 
improvement of the town ; the Mint that was originally 
near the present Imperial Bank Buildings, the present 
Mint building being constructed in 1824 ; the Writers 
Buildings that in 1776, were the barrack-likq lodgings 
for .the clerks of the East India Company,Svhile the 
prweaht-day ornamental structure was built in 1820. 

Thus, up to the eighteenth century, the greater por¬ 
tions of Kalikota and Gobindapur were compactly 
occupied by the Europeans, while Sutanati was inhabited 
by Indians, where isolated huts, hamlets with jungles 
and paddy fields round about them could be seen. Two 
quarters having great. contrasts, developed in those 
villages. There was no metalled road in either of the 
regions but in the iSngJish quarters, roads, with wide 
open drains at their siaes, were built up for their easy 
travel and drive. There were Theatres or Parks only in the 
English quarters but similar development in the Indian 
quarters was not made till as late as the middle part 
of the nineteenth century. The only Indian temple in 
the European quarters was the temple of Govindaram 
in the Chitpur Road of today, which was destroyed in 
1737, by cyclone. 


Shei/ter 

# 

From old records, it becomes clear that the pro¬ 
gressive growth of the town dates back to the early 
part, of the eighteenth century. With the attainment 
of power in Bengal. English trade in this part became 
more stable, English merchants thronged up in num¬ 
bers opened mercantile Anns that attracted men from 
the adjoining places. Hence there was a progressive in¬ 
crease of population fronf the yegj 1710 to the year 
MOO. * 
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117^744 


1821 


179,917 

/■ 3,665 

1837 


229,714 . 
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1850 


415,063 

7834 

1866 


377,924 

11,224- 

1876 


429535 

9,335 

1881 


433269 

13,611 

1891 


500892 

10)071 

*1901 


577,066 

9867 


The above figures, recorded from census of India 
1901, Calcutta, Vol. VIT, Part'I, show a steady increase 
of population, though there were decreases in European 
population in 1876, in lSfil and in 1901. This European 
population comprises the English, tha Danes, the Portu¬ 
guese, the French, etc. The population of foreign nations 
other than the English in India began to decline the 
more the English grew into power. The fall in European 
population may thus be partly due to the retirement 
of other European Traders and partly due to the Boer 
and Afghan Wars. The last census may have been 
affected by the outbreak of Plague in Calcutta. 

Number of houses in the eighteenth century 
i'car Pucca Kulcha 

1706 8 8.000 

1726 40 13,300 

1742 121 14,747-14,450 

1756 498 14,450 

1794 1,114 13,657 

(Perhaps in these figures thatched huts have Dot 
been included.) 

1‘rogrcssii<e'‘development o/ houses in the old town 
in the. nineteenth century 
Houser 


Year 

1821 

1831 

1837 

1850 

1866 

1872 

1876 

1881 

1891 

One-storied 

mo 

5918 

7318 

7037 

6879 

Upper-roomed. 

5430 

7170 

8704 

9859 

11105 

Total 

14230 

15303 

14623 

13078 

16022 

20443 

16896 

17984 

21613 

1901* 

22175 

16399 

38574 

hr 

Huts 


Year 

Tiled 

Thatched 

Grand toted, 

1821 

15792 

37497 

67519 

1831 

19419 

35354 

70076 

1837 

20304 

30567 

65494 

1850 

48314 

— 

61392 

1866 

43575 

— 

59597 

1872 

18421 

— 

38864 

1876 

22860 

— 

39756 

1881 

20867 

— 

38651 

1891 

24191 

— 

45804 

1901* 

49007 


87581 


The most striking event since 1794 in the progressive 

flpvfllftfimnnt nf hnuaoa io • f.K\r an A/if r\t fkm ahn. 

lition of thatched huts in the city. Abolition wait due 
to the frequent occurrence of fires. In 1780, such a fire 
destroyed the entire inhabited portion from Sealdah to 
Colingah along the Circular Road. About 15,600 straw- 

— — »*——- - I n . .■*- *■* ■*■« ■ .Sfl d fty 

* Figure* at 1901 have been IgtMM id order to i6nd''-*&;itot 
of the probable oomwpogdiag ■ Amir** t* IMS. , - 
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hots were destroyed. it ought to be borne in 
wind that then was no firebrigade In thorn days. The 
prohibition of thatohed huts paused gp to 1866 an in- 
otoaee in the number of . tiled hute. Subsequently there 
was a gradual increase of pueca houses, the marimiyn 
humber of houses being reached'in 1901. 



• The old town bore one five-storied building in I860 
and the number, becoming two, remained static in the 
nineteenth century. In the next century, the sudden rise 
in number may be duo to more than one factor. It 
ought to be recognised that there was a general tendency 
for the construction of high altitude houses in otdei to 
accommodate the heavy population in the limited area. 


Drinking Waves 

Thi nver-water, well-water and water from reserved 
tanks were utilised for drinking purposes up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. There was no other 
arrangement for the supply of water. In 1790, the 
Dalhousie tank was deepened and extended in order to 
supply water to the English Colony round about the 
tank and to the garrison of Old Fort William. Between 
1805 and 1836 the Lottery Committee for the improve¬ 
ment of the town, excavated Cornwallis Sq., Wellington 
Sq. and Wellesley Sq. tanks. It also dug up Mirzapore 
and Soortibagan tanks and filled tip some old ones. 

In 1820, at Cha^dpal Ghat, a small pumping plant 
was set up for raising water into open aqueducts. Water 
thus lifted was distributed by gravitation in the streets 
of Old Court House, Dhurrumtollah, Chowringhee, 
Park Street, Lall Bazar, Bow Bazar and part of Chitpore, 
etc. The water supplied was used for street watering 
and for replenishing public tanks. . 


Hoads 

In the eighteenth century, general conditions in the 
town were not satisfactory. There were no good roads 
nor was there any arrangement, for lighting at night. 
People going out at night had to take torch-bearers to* 
light the way. For the maintenance of peace and order, 
there was no police, ft, was in 1876 that the town was 
divided into six wards, each having one or more police 
stations. Each police station was composed of several 
moucas i.e., small villages. Of course, the introduction 
of police system in the town was made long after the 
improvements .licit were being carried out by the Lottery 
Committee from the early part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Committee raised funds by means of autho¬ 
rised lotteries, that helped it to excavate new tanks, fill 
up old ones, open now roads and streets, construct new 
bridges, etc. Kyd Street, Free School Street, Amherst 
Street, Wellesley ^Street, College Street, Cornwallis 
Street, etc., were opened under that project. In 1858, 
the first pavement was made along the Chowringhee 
Road in front of the residential houses by filling up the 
open drains. At the western end of the present Dharam- 
tollah Street, there was, nt that time, an untidy Bazar 
and the present Sir Surendramvth Banerjea Road fcas 
not a thoroughfare but an ill-kept lane. Chi the 
Chowringhee Road, most of the houses were residential; 
only a portion of Bengal Secretariat Offices was housed 
in the building of the present Government School of 
Art, and in the Indian Museum building was opened 
the old High School which was removed to Darjeeling 
in 1803 and the Indian Museuu/was opened in 1875. 
The most important activity of the eighteenth century 
was the excavation of a three-mile long ditch from 
Chitpur Bridge to Entally in order to protect the town 
from the sudden inroads of the Mahrattas, The Mah- 
rattas in 1742 attacked Ilogghli and then marched upon 
Mukwa Tamnah Fort, held by the English on the oilier 
aide of the river, near the present. Botanical gardens.- 
T8»e ditch excavated was called the Mahratta Ditch. 
The ditch would have extended westward up to the 
riverside at Hastings but for the retreat of the Mah¬ 
rattas, In course of time, the ditch was filled in by hlt-h 
and garbage and along its line, the present Circular 
Road wat built Up in the fomof a eemwsircle. 



From the report of the Fever Committee, it is 
found : 

“Good tanks and clean well-repaired wells were 
rare. Hindu inhabitants used Ganges-water. Home ot 
• them collected river-water in February and stored 
in jars for the summer season. The poorer Hindus 
and Mahomedans used tank-water. Europeans used 
either water from the great tank or rain water stored 
in Pegu-jars. Messrs. Scott & Thomson, for the 
manufacture of soda-water, used water from the 
Laldighi, filtering the same through sand and charcoal 
beds.” 

The need for the supply of pure and wholesome 
water to the lawn was first recognised by legislature in 
1848. In 1853 and 1854, the Commissioners spent 
Rs. 5631 and 5775 in repairing waterworks at Chandpal 
Ghat. • 

Thu analyses of Hu|H-^atei f were elaborately. 



by Dr. Macnamara Utweett Member 1861, a*d 
January 1863. Water *a* taken at the centre o| the 
wpmw Wt. beta* the surface at three etationfr-oppo- 
ttte Coaaipore, Patt* and Chinsurah. It was found that 
iwtar isBjwi citbeg at Palta or at Chinsurah, on settling 
Uffd jutration, would be pure and wholesome for drmk- 
%• The Palta fitatjon was selected as it is nearer end From the above figures, it becomes evident 'diet due 
“there is also a fall of about 111* per mile. The works to the installation of new pumping engines At different 
Were designed to supply 6 million gallons of filtered stations and the excavation of bigger reservoirs, a watiS" 
water per day to a population 'of about 4 lakhs. The factory supply of the enormous demand of water rfab 
works consisted of a pumping station with three 50 HP. maintained by the end of the nineteenth century, 
engines at Palta, by which water was lifted into large Tbanspost 

masonry settling tanks. The filtrate, collected in a Palanquins, carnages drawn by horses, and bullock 
central well, after gravitating through twelve sand- carts were the chief means of transport in the old town 
filters, gravitated through a 42-inch cast non pipe even up to the middle part of the nineteenth century, 
(discharging g million gallons per day) into an under- To drive a coach in the evening was then a fashionable 
ground reservoir at Tallah. Another pumping plant at end aristocratic affair. Ladies from middle-class families 
Tallah, distributed water partly to consumers iu the would move about in palanquins. Prom the second-halt 
adjoining areas and partly to another reservoir at of the last century, (modem means of transport have 
Wellington Square, where another plant distributed played an important role and changed the entire outlook 
water to the consumers in the rest of the area, of the city. Locomotives connected the city with the 
The reservoirs at Tallah and 1 Wellington Square different parts of Bengal and eventually of India, by 
had rapacities of one million and 61 millions making Calcutta a terminus station. The internal 
respectively. Messrs. Brassy Wythes, Aird & Sons, under transport of tho city was improved almost from the 
the supervision of a P.W.D. engineer, Mr. Shuth, same period when many important roads were eon- 
coostnictad the works. In 1870, all the principal streets structed. Bullock, buffalo and hand-carls became the 
and lanes (about 385) had been piped, total length of general means of transport for goods. Horse-drawn 
pipe being lilt miles. There were 300 stand-ppsts in carriages and coaches were for passengers. Automobiles 
streets for (he eagy access of the public. By the end ot have become more prominent m the present century. In 
1870, daily consumption was 4i million gallons. In 1871, order to carry commodities from Sealdali Station to the 
it was suggested by Mr. Olarke, the then Secretory ol Armenian Ghat by motive power, sanction was obtained 
the Corporation that the number of filters be increased ^ rom the Government of India for the construction ot 
and an additional reservoir to maintain a reserve of 6 railways along‘'thc streets of Calcutta. The line was 
million gallons of water be constructed at Tallah to completed in February, 1873 ; connecting at Sealdah, 
guard against any temporary damago at Palta. By 31st if ran along Baitakhana, Bowbazar, IXUhousic Square 
March, 1872, tho number of premises connected with through Custom House premises into and along the 
pipe-water was 3702 and daily consumption rose to Strand Road to the terminus at Armenian Ghat. The 
! 466*488 gallons. In spite of this heavy demand, no line was opened and was worked for the conveyance of 
development was made till 16th June, 1880, when the passengers only in Iramears drawn by horses. The line 
water supply extension committee submitted a report was eventually closed as it ran at a loss of Rs. 500 per 
recommending the increase of filtered water lo 12 million month. This happened because the lino did not get any 
gallons and of unfiltered water to 4 million gallons. goods for transport; goods were diverted to a more 
In 1888, a new pumping station was set up at Palta, powerful line constructed from Sealdah to CUitpur by 
about 880 yds. north of the Old Station. Three 75 HP. the then E. B. Railway, when the India Government 
engines were installed. Four large reservoirs of a total changed its opinion and authorised the Railway to open 
capacity of 82,750,000 gallons were dug out and 24 addi- the same line. 

tional filter-beds were constructed. Water waa then sup- On the 2nd October 1879, an agreement with the 
plied from Palta to Tallah through a new 48-inch cast approval of the Bengal Government, was made between 
iron pipe, the total length being 66,000 feet. At Tallah, the Corporation and the Calcutta Tramways Co., Ltd., 
two other engines were installed and the reservoir (the original offer was submitted by Messrs. Parish 
emneity was increased from 1 to 3 million gallons. At 8outtar whose rights were then purchased by the Com- 
Welliagton Square, one additional pumping engine was pany) to construct and maintain single and double 
set up and at H&lliday Street, a new pumping station tramway linefi with sidings on eight routes. The Cor- 

was opened with four beam engines and one under- poration, of course, reserved the power of purchasing 

ground reservoir of 4 million gallons capacity. the right of the Company at the end of 21 years or at 

The southern suburbs were newly incorporated m the end of subsequent seven years, 
the municipality and for the supply of water in that On the 27th October, 1880, tramcars regularly ran 
area, a new pumping station was constructed at along the Bow Bazar Street and on the 19th November, 

Bhowampur which was provided with an underground 1880, along the Hare Street. It ought to be remembered 

“ ®duon gallon capacity roservoi; and- 4 two triple that those were drawn by jiorees. While granting the 
expa nsion Worthington Engines. This was in 1881. certificate authoring the Company to open line* on tho 
Further minor alterations were made at Tallah, the Chitpore Road, Corporation demanded some improve* 
installation of a new Worthington engine in 1898, their raents in the street alignment, M the lines Were then 
maximum delivery being 4,95,000 gallops/Hr, The supply twp inches above the roadway, Tho defective lines wore 
Jwtow m the city was thus maintained in the nine- then ordered to be replaced by steel ret on with 
Sffr wd there wa » w> ovsrbHd reservoir rt stone setts and concrete Snot. Detente are still observed 

wwtfi, which waa constructed in 1906 under ,a later fa the lines, but 3-inch projecting rails have h Hftn re A ' 

i,i(! Wag of tbs past, , , . . 
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££*■: May 1863; spdekl permission nm fiven to the 

Company to ran, ob «o experimental barns, tramwn* 
^wfiby steam-engines. Iioopaoiive engines ran to: 
Chowrijbee for one year. iamr«pgf the project was 
abandoned an toe arSa did not at that time fall within 
toe jurisdiction of the municipality. But the line was 
Kept open every year daring toe Purge Puja in order 
tp provide easy transport tor pilgrims from Kaligbat to 
ChowringheOt caw being driven by locomotive engines. 

In ISM, due to a fresh agreement between the 
Company and toe Corporation, toe Company undertook 
to reconstruct and alter all old lines and substitute 
electricity as the motive power for a borse traction. The 
conversion to electric traction with ‘overhead wires was 
completed on the 19th November, 1902. 

Motor cars first rolled along toe streets of Calcutta 
from the beginning of the present oentury. Present-day 
system of omnibus plying came into operation from the 
twenties of the twentieth century. , 

Another important development in the city, that 
helped trade and commerce to a great extent was the 
introduction of the telephonic system to 1881. The 
Oriental Telephone Company got sanction from the 
Government of India for the erection of telephone 
exchange. In 1883-84, the Bengal Telephone Co. took 
over the concession from the Oriental Telephone Co. 
But in 1884-85, similar privileges wore panted to Cross- 
ley Telephone Co., which at last merged in the Bengal 
Telephone Co. Thus the city, with the help of the 
Bengal Telephone Co. enjoyed the benefit of the tele¬ 
phonic system in toe latter part of flic nineteenth 
century. 

Ska-borne Trade 

The English cAme to India as merchants. Eventually 
fortune made them rulers. Business forms the main 
object of the British rule even today. Figures of the sea¬ 
borne trade through the port of Calcutta in the 
eighteenth century, are not available, it being carried 
on directly by the East India Company first,, then by 
the Government. Government then maintained four 
screwpile jetties with steam cranes and sheds, a wharf 
for inland vessels, offices, etc. In 1870, the Port Trust 
came into existence and took over the charge from the 
Government. In 1886, the limits of toe 'port which 
originally stretched for about 9 miles from Cossiporc 
to Garden Reach, were extended to 16 miles frAn 
Calcutta to Budge Budge. The Port Trust obtained from 
toe Government a lease of the Strand Rood. In 1802, 
the first enterprise of the Trust was the opening of 
Kidderpore Docks No. 1 and No. 2 and Tidal Bator. 
A lock entrance (580 ft., x 80 ft.) gives access to the 
Dofik from the river, Doric No. 1 was 2700 ft. long, 
,809 ft. Vride and SO ft. deep. It possessed 12 berths with 
single strong sheds provided with hydraulic cranes to lift 
36 cwt. and 3 tons. Dock No. 2 served double-storeyed 
sheds from 5 general produce berths, the dimension of 
the dock" being 4500 ft. long, 400 ft. broad and 30 ft. 
dhep. Special hydraulic coal-loadi&g cranes worked there. 
The jetties situated on the riverside south of the 
ifitwriah -Bridge still exhibit the oldest parts of toe port 
gs ’maintained by toe Government before 1870. 

. .NSW jetties with a total length of 4735 ft, were cotf- 
■JlMWtof"-the • Raft. Trust, of; which; .tot were, kept 
v«wan-9oing vetoejs. to* bpato Wtoi one 

measure Writotosiy. - Criotttt* ’ jetties 

«^T»vtoe>.;^toha*g!». V «J, :inw*wt 

froto 

nx$*8* 


rive warehouses both at Kidderpore and at Calcutta 
jetty. afeas. The Fairlie, Clive, Canning and Strand 
Warehouses dose to the jetties provided a floor-epace 
of 93,000 sq. ft. Much of this accomm&dation was let but 
to firnM that Were responsible for the custody and 
handling of goods while they remained in the ware¬ 
houses, The remaining space of warehouses served as 
public sheds under the supervirion of toe Commissioners. 




In 1876, the number of boats in Calcutta Port was 
2860 ; in 1881, 3825 ; in 1866, there were 2140 boats, 149 
ships and 20 steamers and in 1901, boats were 3388, 
ships 79. steamers 31 and fiats 31. 

•Average annual value during each quinquennial 
period. (.Lakhs 5/ Rupees) 

Import Export 

1871-75 1,648 2359 

1876-80 1,780 2,778 

1881-85 2450 3308 

1886-60 2344 3523 

1891-96 2,595 3,997 

1896-1900 2346 4359 

* The above figures of export and import trades from 
the Port of Calcutta indicate a steady progress during 
30 years of the last century. ■ ' 

The distribution of the trade of Calcutta with 
foreign countries during each of the last five years of 
the last century : 

Imports 

(Figures are in lakhs of rupees) 

Comities -1886-3? 1807-98 ... ' * 

Europe,' , ; 2§lt 2641 

America. ,-74 *88 

Africa V 37 45 * 

Asia 1 177 293 

Australasia 42 64T 


3191 3111 


2634 

2926 

2972 

78 

63 

57 

49 

107 

51 

270 

284 


ns 

150 


3146 






Exports 


{Figures are in lakhs of rupees) 
1806-97 1887-98 1898-99 18991900 

19004)1 

2866 

2739 

2676 

2822 

3143 

57 

471 

596 

567 

775 

185 

175 

215 

196 

208 

865 

901 

993 

1052 

1230 

109 

121 

123 

153 

186 

4072 

4407 , 

4603 

4790 

5542 

figures are extracts from 

Report on the 

. v ■ « < i_i. 


Countries 
Europe 
America 
Africa . 
Asia 

Australasia 


Maritime iraae ot Bengal u is wear 

with each country, l>ot4i export and import trades show 
remarkable progress. Another remarkable feature is 
that European trade surpassed in value tfetft of all other 
countries. The reason is simple. England played an 
important part in controlling -the trade of India with 
foreign countries. England served as an exchequer for 
Indian trade. 

From rerndte antiquity, the eastern and western 
months of tire Ganges have .formed the , important sente 
of tinde. In the sixteenth . joentury" #he Portuguese 
se^l'ed ^at Satgaon on. the. west and at Chitting on 
teeTia&intgftoin was nained as Porto ^gBeno or little 
H^par'#hite' Chittagong, JtertoGrthde or G«at H»r- ■ 


hour. In those days they retained the monopoly of the 
whole European trade. Duo to silting up of the nyer 
Saraswati, Satgaon lost its importance and Hoogbir 
flourished in its place. When the port of Calcutta rose 
to prominence, Betor, the mooring land of the Portu¬ 
guese cargo for inland, and Garden Reach, the landing 
ground of Dutch commodities sank into insignificance. 

Chief items of export and import trades m the 
eighteenth century are : 

Imports : Copper, Betelnut, Pepper, Bell-metal, Some 
aorta of ohinta, chank. .... 

Exports : Rice, Oil, Butter, Bamboo, Mustard, Opium, 
Raw silk, Iron, Elatchea, Dry ginger, etc 
Nineteenth century trade can be summarised “ 

follows: t , 

: Horses, Boots and Shoes, Arms and Ammuni¬ 
tion, Corals, Cotton fabrics, Druge and.Medu 
cines, Metal goods,Rly, materials, Machinery 
and mill works, apd Mineral oil, Oats, Chest®, 
* Butter, Salt,. Silk fabrics, Spioes, Su®w» 

WnallM) -mods. * 

Exports 


Imparts 
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Export and Import trades of Calcutta Port for the lag£ five yean grouped in classes as shown in Govern¬ 
ment amounts detracts from the Report * on the Maritime trade.) 

(Figures are in thouaahd rupee*) 

'. Imports * Expert* 


1896-97 1897-98 1896-99 


Animals (living) 

1494 

1124 

1413 

Articles of food and drink 

25796 

32611 

28024 

Metals and manufacture 
of metals 

62530 

62240 

47591 

Chemicals, drugs, medicines, 
etc. 

5333 

6176 

6207 

Oils 

17915 

19712 

18251 

•Raw materials and unmanu¬ 
factured articles 

• 

2894 

2153 

1993 

Articles manufactured and partly 
unmanufactured (yam. textile 
fabrics, hosiery, etc.) 185301 

154533 

174965 

Total merchandise 

301263 

278549 

278444 

Treasure (gold & silver) 

17776 

32611 

36221 

Grand total 

319039 

311160 

314665 


1899-1900 1900- 

1896-97 

1897-98 1898-99 1899- 

1900- 

• 

1901 




1900 

1901 

1125 

2083 

485 

288. 

376 

357 

330 

26860 

34520 

106651 

106967 

339299 

139429 

134935 

48709 

55343 

458 

415 

676 

813 

1493 

6400 

7575 

87225 

61099 

66394 

72065 

81281 

19091 

17821 

2611 

2916 

2950 

2470 

• 

3001 

2228 

.3644, 

,172510 

• 

186471 

• 

163437 

195360 

224852 

192200 

*196958 

76404 

83220 

76735 

84450 

96348 

296613 

317944 

446344 

441396 

446867 

495784 

542240 

56 O 66 

57493 

3278 

• 

11831 

7514 

3967 

6272 

352609 

#5437 

449622 

453227 

457381 

499751 

548512 




Of the several ghats or landing and bathing places 
on the bank of the river, Chundpnl Ghat is the oldest. It, 
was eroded in 1774 and named after one Ch&ndrk Nath 
Pal who kept a grocer’s shop at that place, for pedes¬ 
trians and for boatmen. The Babu Ghat of today was 
then called Rajehandra Das Ghat, constructed by Rani 
Rasmoni of Jann Bazar in memory *>f her husband. 
Colvin’s Ghat was then known as Kutcha Godec Ghat 
where country- boats used to be hauled up. Prinsep’s 
Ghat, erected in memory of James Prinsep, surpasses 
others in architectural beauty. The first dry dock in 
Calcutta was built in 1790 at the site of Bankshall Ghat 
of today.' Koila Ghat. Clive Street Ghat, Maffick Ghat, 
Kadamtalla Ghat and Bonomali Sircar’s Ghat were all 
in the northern half of the city. Huzoori Mull’s Ghat 
was the present Armenian Ghat and Kashi Balm’s 
Ghat was named after Dewan Kashinath. Some of these 
ghats were built up in the second half of the last 
century. 

Street Lighting 

Street-lighting was first introduced in 1857. At Jhat 
time, there were 313 oil lamps in all the principal 
Streets. The contractor, Mr. Statham, would supply oils 
and wicks and attend to the fighting and cleaning of 
lamps at a monthly cost of Re. 1-2-6 per lamp. The 
municipality used to pay about Rs. 7,000 annually to 
the contractor and appoint one overseer on Rs. 60 
per month to supervise the work of the contractor. Nto 
attempt was, however, made to fight the poorer parts 
of the city. In 1860, the number of oil lamps was in¬ 
creased to 805 but in 1864, posts were damaged by 
cyclone. A contract, with the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment was made by the; municipality with the Oriental 
Gas Company to introduce, gas-lamp for street fighting. 
Provisions were made that at least 600 lamps of 12 e.p. 
gpch. wbuld be set up, and lamps would be cleaned and 
lighted by the staff of the Company. Lamps were burnt 
10 hours a night at an annual cost of Rs. 90 per lamp, 
In 1864,1,000 gas light* were burnt, but in 1878, the eon. 
tract was renewed with' fresh provisions. The illuminat¬ 
ing power of lamps was increase* 15 *c.p. and a minimum 
,.pf'^791 .lamps wns to be maintained itt the town proper. 

19U, a fresh contract was executed in order to 


maintain high pressure gas lighting and electric lighting 
in important thoroughfares. In Corporation Street and 
Cbowfinghee Road, 500 to 1,000 e.p. Keith (amps and 
high power Electric lamps were burnt, whereas in 
Manicktola and Ultadingi Roads, 34-100 e.p. electric 
lamps were lighted. It ought to be recalled that the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd., got licence 
in 1895 to work Electric Tramways but the same licence 
was renewed in 1905 and the actual supply of current 
to electrify streets was done in 1911 and electrification 
in important roads was completed in 1914-15. 

Cultural Development 

When the British trade in Bengal became more firm 
and progressive, the English needed the assistance ot 
Bengalees in the management and office work of their 
business. The Bengalees were then versed iii Bengali, 
Sanskrit and in Persian. To educate them in English, 
Missionaries came to open schools in Calcutta. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century { St. Thomas tree 
School, LaMurtinicre, Duff College were founded, but 
’the first European school was established in 1785. In 
those days, there were a few schools managed by 
Bengalees. Of these, the Oriental • Seminary was the 
oldest. In the map of Calcutta (1847-49) drawn from 
actual survey by Frederick Simms and revised up to 
1875, one could find along the Cornwallis-College- 
Wellington-Wellesley Streets, General Assembly is 

Institution (Scottish Church College of today), Hindoo 
•Fpmale School (Bethune College of today), Hindoo 
College, Presidency College, Harp School, University 
of Calcutta (1857), Medical College (1848) and 
Madrassa. Doveton College was at the junction of Park 
Street and Free School Street. Church Mission Premises 
(St. Paul’s School) was established in the Amherst 
Street- It becomes clear that all the schools were situated 
in the vicinity of native quarters. Eventually, in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, more schools and 
colleges m Calcutta were founded, as the then leaders 
of Bengal realised the need of broader out-look and 
cutural development in order to understand the political 
and economic condition .of thq country. For the uplift 
of the country, one must visualise the resource^ 
country from different angles and then sy gth<p^i fe^|f!fe'’ 
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working on which, the country would attain freedom 
and prosperity with the least difficulty. All these require 
knowledge of the historical and political obatogefi 
of other foreign epuntriee. So education is the essential 
means of such achievement, Besides, mass education is 
none Hie less important in order to arouse the oonsckms- 
mas wf independence, and love qf country. Thus English 
being almost the hnguo frdnea of the whole world, was 
iSamt by the people of this oountiy. 

Nai^ss or Locality 

In the seventeenth century there were isolated 
settlements in Sutanati, Kalikota and Govindapur, 
amidst jungles and paddy-fields. With jthe English 
settlement, Bengalees began to settle in large numbers 
by deforesting the area. Important gardens having*fruit 
and flower trees, identified the locality. With the 
increase of settlement, naming of localities became 
essential. At the first stage it was done after those 
gardens where a particular speciefi of trees was pre¬ 
dominant. Thus originated Phoolbagan, Padbagan, 
Kalabagan, Narikelbagan, Chaltahagan, Bakul B'lgan, 
Harituki Ragan, Goahagan, etc Badur Bagan was narfeed 
as a large number of bats were seen hanging in gurdens 
of the locality. Chorebagan speaks of the dense jungles 
that afforded hiding places for thieves Halw Bagqp was 
named after the Halse or weeds that grew m saline 
water. Some of these names still survive as the names 
of streets or lanes of the locality, others have been 
obliterated. 

Later on, with the growth of the city, the garden 
nomenclature was slightly modified. Localities were 
named after the owner of gardens or after the principal 
caste or occupation of the people of the tract*. Thus 
Sett Bagan (Garden of Setts), Singhec Bagan, Byaak 
Bagan, Boy Bagan, Bamun Bagan, Baja Bag&n (Garden 
of Baja Rajbullav), Mohon Bagan (Garden of Rajah 
Gopi Mohon Dutt), Korani Bagan (place south of 
Baitakkhana where clerks of the company settled), 
Tanti Bagan, etc.' 

Hatihag&n speaks of the region where elephants of 
the Nawab were kept during the siege. 

With the construction of principal roads within the 
city, regional nomenclature found no place any longer, 
though it was highly appreciated at one time. New 
streets were named after the Governors, or English 
officials, during whose incumbency, the same were 
opened as thoroughfares. Watgunge at Kidderpore i® 
connected with Watson who started a gunge or mart 
there. Oomwallis, Wellesley, Hasting Streets, etc., were 
Darned after the then Governor-Generals. But the 
naming of College Street was connected with the schools 
and colleges. < • 

Since 1704, in naming streets, roads, or the locality, 
Hindu names preponderated, next came Europeans and 
Eurasian names, lust came Mohamedan name-*, though 
in population Mobsmedau# were next tu 'Hindus. Ot 
course, in recent times, son^e of the European-named 
streets or roads have been renamed after Indian names* 

Conclusion 

The region round about Cakt#a of todtjy was a 
subject bf 'discourses with reference'-*'!® its surface 
featutti fend settlement since the ghdeebth century, 

Ka^irama, the author of the H%l ifoya Praia« <A 
the ggrieenth century called this lahdw*$>q RQkHa whtnh 
According to him, soinprised the town* end villages Of 
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Hoo^fU, -Bhmberia, Bhatpara, Kbstdafcw, < SeaMMe, 
Giiblmiif^ of today. It wae bounded on tjbe vest by 
Sareewofi end on the east by the Jumna. Ufa -tree eta* 
SSI immm or 180 sq. miles. He described its formation 
in a legendary tale in which he actually meant *k 
iaptfatie disturbance that might have caused an escape 
« gpeeoui matter (deep breath of Kurma) due to’ the 
subsidence of a bill (Maadara or Ananta), 

Bartha-Mihira, the seventh century Hindu astro- 
nomer, called this tract as Samatata, i.e., level to the 
sea. 

Houen Tseng found an uninhabited area, 800 miles 
in circuit, lying between Tamralipta (Midnapur) and 
Samatata (East Bengal) on the east; this part formed 
a tidal swamp. 

In April 1815, while re-excavating the Esplanade 
tank of the Cbowringhec, imbedded trunks of Sundari 
trees (Heritiera Littoralis) standing upright were found 
at a depth of about four feet from the surface. Native 
geolog sta, in the Calcutta Gazette of May 5, 1815 
opined that the land bore those trees on the surface, 
then it was silted up by subsequent fluvial deposits. 

A committee of naturalists conducted series ol 
bonnes from December 1835 to April 1840. The boring 
in Fort William to a depth of 460 ft. indicated no 
marine deposits throughout, the existence of peat-bed 
at 30 to 35 feet and again at 382 to 395 feet below the 
surface, and the appearance of fine Band and seashore 
pebbles at 170 to 180 ft., 320 to 325 ft. and at 400 to 
480 ft. below the surface. Those pebbles were the 
disintegrated gneissie rocks. 

Blandford, in Blandford and Mcdlicott’s Manual of 
Geology of India, Part I, concluded from the above 
data that the deposition was either by fresh water or 
in the neighbourhood of an estuary. The peat-bed at 
382 ft below the surface proved tho existence of ancient 
land surfaces. Finding roots of the Sundan tree in every 
pea(v layer observed at Canning town aud at Khulna 
in Jessore, he remarked that the tree grows a little 
above ordinary high water-mark. 8o the occurrence of 
the roots below the mean tidal level provided a con¬ 
clusive evidenco of depression that was further con¬ 
firmed by pebbles. Tims geologists make us imagine 
a picture of a series of gneissie hills ruggedly exposed 
out. of the transgressing sea. The depressed parts were 
filled up by fluvial deposits. Due to the weight of the 
super-incumbent layers, there was again a subsidence, 
when the pleistocene alluvial deposits form the existing 
topography. 

Fergusson states that hardly 4000 years have elapsed 
before the tide was near the Rajmahal Hill. He believes 
that tbe region between the Sundeibans and the apex 
of the delta was a tidal swamp. In 1757, Admiral Watson 
took up to Chandemagore battleships of 80 to 04 guns, 
which would now hkrdly reach Calcutta without the 
assistance of tugs. This indicates the gradual silting up 
of the river Hugbli. Fergusson mentions several tradi¬ 
tionary beliefs to illustrate the gradual extension and 
upheaval of the GaUgertic Delta. Some 408 years ago, 
Jessore was on the sea-shore. He assumes that the 
changes of the courses of the Kwi St Pumea, the 
DamodarV Tribeni near Satgaoo pfera due to elevation 
of the tract. • * », 

Emm some local names, bo infers gradual ugfeoaWl 
of the region, ejg., Nkdbdwfea (ns# wind), Ghafefth*, 
(a oireulw island), Khand#m fXbwmwMpa, the tfWNfc 
Shaped Mufd), At^sdabs UMftfli *» Jtfftftd 8$ 
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the Aryans), Halisthar (new town), Baraoagar (a place 
of wild beared, 8ialdaha (Srigddwipa, an island noted 
in jtckgta). 

D&haa or dwipafc (islands) were etevated parts of the 
tidal swamp, that attracted population first. 

From mil these, one AteF eendude that in remote 
antiquity, this part of Bengal consisted of gneissic hills, 
stood out of the sea that stretched further north. Then 
at a inter date those hills were depressed when a tidal 
swamp extended up to the Rajmabal hills. In the de¬ 
pressions of the swamp, sedimentation caused elevated 
tracts, In some parts, elevation was followed by subsi¬ 
dence. ‘Knit In tjhe seventeenth century, Jessore, Khulna, 
Sunderbaaa and Calcutta were not fully formed, and 
were uninhabitable, though the East Bengal was, teen, 
Sufficiently inhabited to form a nodal town for the sea- 
fa onje trade. But the English preferred to establish 
factories in an area close to those of the rival nations 
who settled along the Hughh. The inherent tendency 
of competing with the settled European nations led the 
English to encamp m the uninhabitable tract which, 
m the course of about 260 years, has become the most 
actne City of India. 
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THE BRITISH POTTERY INDUSTRY 

• By MOIRA FORSYTH 


Pottbri has been made in England siu'*e before the 
Roman conqmst, and this old mdustiy still thrives 
today though modem methods of pioduction have 
replaced the potter’s wheel and the potter’s thumb 
Pottery is known to cveiy countiy in the world ; 
wherever clay has been found, man has shaped it mto 
the vessels he needs and decorated them for'his enjoy¬ 
ment Ilaidcned and perfected by fire, pottery becomes 
one of the most durable of materials. Moie than any 
other medium zt has preserved a record of the lives 
and habits of past civilisations. 

Potteiy production today, with all its use ot 
mechanical processes, docs not essentially diffei fiotn 
that of the past Its materials are still drawn from *the 
earth ; its continuous-faring electric oven is still the 
same in principle as the primitive kiln ; the “thumb ot 
the pottei” may not now shape the clay so intimately 
as in the past, for his tools are often mechanics], hut 
they shape the clay as he directs Man still makoB 
pottery to satisfy his own needs and the demands ot 
his fellow-men ; but those demands have enormously 
increased, together with the power of modern industry 
to satisfy them Planned production on & large scale w 
characteristic of our present age 

Staffordshire has been the centre of the British 
pottery industry for hundreds of years, though many 
famous factories have been established in other parts of 
the country Stoke-on-Trent, more familiarly known as 
tlte Potteries, grew up as a senes of httic townships. 
Bare, Where day and coal abounded, the monks of tee 
Middle Ages made their encaustic tiles ; the potter and 
faw ftwftily, with a little kiln in tbeir garden, made their 
butter-pots and gfaftes and poswteupa of rad day 

(teOOmtednrith wrote; bars the famous Staffordshire 

* 


figuns were made—sometimes crude, always vigorous, 
and with i true native humour 



• / 


Plates afe stacked on special racks, before 
beinfe Jpkdd 











Modern and well-equipped, this new porcelain and china factory recently built by the firm 
of Jofciah Wedgwood hifc been planned to include \illage community for workers 



“The Potteries” at 8toke-on-Trent. It ia from here that the major part of Britain’s pottery 
• # products comes . . 





“ Ns, 


T 









aircraft carrier, U.S.S. Lexington. The TS. navy lias mow Iho worlds largest carrier 
fleet—26 large cruft, ihrec of which are 45 (XX) toil'., and 65 escort curriers 







Ships carrying food grains arrive at Calcutta 


■A gf 
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But it was notuaiil the eighteenth century that 
mk men *$ Joeiah Wedgwood made Staffordshire 
mttery world-famous. Wedgwocd, a pioneer of the new 
aduatrial age, waa something of a sciientific genius. He 
mproved and refined Ms materials, invented new 
methods of manufacture, and adopted the process of 


arid the severity of its testing in the fire, which seeks 
out;way flaw, makes it impossible for the machine 
wholly to supersede the man. 

Today British pottery stands high in the estimation 
of the world fgr its quality and craftsmanship. This is a 
tradition maintained not only by famous firms, such as 




Most domestic china is decorated by transfers 
decoration by transfer prints. By these means he was 
able to produce in great, quantity. The potter no longer 
made and finished his individual piece, but became 
rather a specialist in one particular process. A high 
level of craftsmanship .was still needed, but the direc- 


After baking, glazing and being decorated all the 
plates are passed to an expert who chips off any 
rough edges 

Wedgwood. Spode, Worcester and Derby, but also by 
countless other potters. The range of their production 
is astonishing. Not. only gaily painted earthenware and 
the more delicately decorated china for the table, but 



Mr. Keith Murray, the well-known English industrial 
designer, at work on a new design 

tion of effort was now in the hands of the “inaster- 


Stacks of pottery passing into the electric ovens 
where they are to be baked 


potter.” 

The people of the Potteries have inherited the 
skill of their forefathers ; they have a justifiable pride 
in their work, and an independence of character whieh 
in the mark of the craftsman of every country. Pottery, 
more than.any other manufacture* is -dependent upon 
tine skill of it* workers, for the fragile nature of the day 


decorative figures for the mantelshelf, coloured porcelain 
for the bathroom, tiles for hearth and wall, stone-ware 
for the kitchen—all are made in the Potteries, and in 
great variety. 

Eleotrioal porcelain is the most recently developed 
section of the industry: *its products are of a semi* 
engineering character, but the material—a true bank* 
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paste porcelain—has superb decorative possibilities. 
Experiments in this medium have shown remarkable 
results, and will undoubtedly influence future Hevelop- 
ments. By such research and adaption this British 
industry maintains its vigorous growth. 



Slabs of china clay being shaped into cylinders 
by being passed through a mach'ne 

m preserve a tradition is to retain the principles 
rather than the methods of the past. The famous firm 
of Wedgwood is, in this sense, an example of unhroken 
tradition. Its founder believed that science and art 
must give of their beett as equal partners in industry. 
The .^present Joeiab, the-sixth of this name, 'has evinced 
the. same pioneering spirit. When the old factory at 

- :0 


Etruria, modern and well-equipped in ill day, could a0 
longer be adapted to the latest methods of manufacture, 
not merely was a new factory planned, but also * 
village community for the workers, set in the pleasant 
Staffordshire countryside. This factory is perfectly 
equipped and designed to increase the volume of pro¬ 
duction by the elimination of all wasteful effort. 

The drive for more modern methods is typical of 
the industry as a whole. The smoky Potteries them¬ 
selves are being transformed by the use of the new 
tunnel-ovens, fired by gas or electricity. 

If science can increase output and lower costs, so 
much greater will be the power of industry to serve the 
markets of the world. But, as Josiah Wedgwood saw in 
his day, science and art must work together to guarantee 
the quality of the product. Although there is still room 
for the individual artist-potter who makes uml decorates 
his own ware, in large-scale production the artist has a 
different, part to pkiy. Though he does not make the 
pottery, he is no mere decorator, adding a little orna¬ 
ment to the ware, but. a creative designer who must 
understand and use all the processes of manufacture, 
the nature of the material, the power of the machine, 
the part- played by the craftsman. 

The British pottery industry has a unique contri¬ 
bution to make to the world’s needs. It is based on 
great traditions whieli have been handed on through 
many generations of craftsmen and masler-potters, and 
it is proving that these traditions are capable of tran¬ 
slation into terms of modern production. 

During the war the industry has suffered severely 
by the cutting' , dowu of its manpower to ono-third its 
former strength ; methods have been simplified and 
standardised to produce imdeconated utility ware for the 
home market ; all effort has been concentrated. But. its 
workers will come back to an industry keyed lo meet 
the tremendous demands of the post-war world, a world 
which for years .has been deprived of all but necessities, 
and starved for colour and the precious quality of fine 
material. The men and women of Britain who un¬ 
privileged to work in this ancient und honourable crult 
have a great contribution lo make to the needs of the 
world and a new page on which to inscribe a further 
chapter in the history of British pottery. 


SATYAGRAHA IN SOUTH AFRICA 

By SWAMI BHAWANI DAYAL. 
Ex-Presiil-ent, Natal Indian Congress 


From first, lo last the story of the Indians in South 
Africa is a story of deteriorating situation, of promises 
made and promises broken, of pledges given and pled¬ 
ges violated, of the trampling of rights and the erosion 
of principles. In vain they have pleaded with the Union 
Government to refrain from introducing anti-Indian 
legislations which have been enacted from time to time. 
The most sinister and most* dangerous of all is the 
present Ghetto Act, a creation of that stew Messiah of 
White Race Supermaoy Religion, Jan Christian Smqte, 
who has been acclaimed ahd honoured in the world -as 


the defender of democracy and liberty, of justice and 
equality, of peace and human rights. The late General 
Hertzog, a nationalist Boer, with all his anti-Indian 
tendencies, honoured the Capetown Agreement both in 
the letter and in the spirit during his long term <of 
office as-Prime Minister of South Africa, but Premier 
Smuts ha# failed to maintain the dignity of his country 
and has cunningly violated both the historic treaties 
known as the Gandhi-Smuts Settlement of 1914 and the 
Capetown Agreement*of 1927, and treated, them M 
scrape of paper. 
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My indictment of General Smuts and his Govern¬ 
ment is overwhelming; it is no wild exaggeration, it is a 
charge based on irrefutable evidence and unchallenge¬ 
able facts. A brief survey of his anti-Indian activities 
since he became the Prime Minister of the Union tor 
the second time in 1939 will convince any impartial 
person of his ambition to eliminate the Indian sol tiers 
from South Africa. He appointed the first Broome 
Commission to investigate the alleged Indian penetra¬ 
tion into European localities,-but he refused to accept 
and implement the reeommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion because the report was eontrary to his expectations. 
He then appointed the second Broome Commission 
i^ith limited terms of reference to iftrjuito only into the 
extent to which Indians, including companies with pre¬ 
dominantly Indian directorates have, since 1927. acquired 
sites from the European seller-. The Comm.ssion was 
precluded from finding out the reasons which induced 
Indians to purchase these properties. The great General 
procei (led with remarkable haste to legislate in terms 
of the Commissions report. Despite the Government 
of India’s protest and the appeals of eminent Indian 
leader- tike tne Rt.Him ,<iinivn-'a S:»s| r j, Raja Sir Mnlv.t- 
raj Small and Sir Raisa Alt. I lie As :»tie Trading and Ocru- 
patiou of Kited (Tra»-\aul and Natal) Restriction Act. 
popularly known a.- I he Peggiug Act, was passed by the 
Union Pari ament in 1943. This Act was described as an 
emergency and inter, m measure to maintain "I a lux r t no 
and 1o gne time for a special Judicial Commission to 
examine fully the affairs of tin Indians iti Natal. On that 
report the Government \va- to introduce comprehensri o 
legislation to -vtllo the Indian problems once for all. 
That, was an a—uranee given by General Smuts and his 
colleague Mr. M. G Luvrenre, the then Minister of the 
Interior, to our people. The Pegging Act was a tem¬ 
poral v measure, a measure that .applied to the city ot 
Durban only. 

In 1944, Jan Smuts entered into a solemn agree¬ 
ment with the Natal Indian Congress. The same Smuts 
who refused to meet, a deputation from the South 
African Indian Congress on the ground that the Con¬ 
gress had threatened to place their case before the bar 
of world opinion, ju-t before his departure for England 
to attend the Dominion Premiers' Conference, invited 
the leaders of the Congress to meet him in Pretoria. 
After some consultation with them ho signed that 
famous Pretoria Agreement, which subsequently brought 
the downfall of our right-wing Congress leaders. He 
gladly affixed his signature on the Agreement on the 
18th April, 1944. but six months later on the l&th 
November. 1944, he shamelessly declared that the Agree¬ 
ment was stone-dead. He wrote to the Natal 
Indian Congress to say that ‘the Pretoria Agreement 
having failed in its object it was necessary to explore 
a settlement along other lines.’ 

And what were those lines ? The lines of the Natal 
Indian Judicial Commission. The Commission reported, 
and recommended that a new start be made, a Round 
Table Conference be convened and that conversations 
and consultations should take place belwt en the re¬ 
presentatives of the Union Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India in order to find out. some friendly ways 
and means to settle the Indian problems. But once more 
Smuts threw this report into his waste-paper basket and 
declared emphatically that the Pegging Act is now t,o be 
superseded*by a Bill that is permanent, a Bill that, 
applied to the whole of Natal and the Tl'Mtsvaal, a Bill 


which will make Indians wriggle like toads under * 
hanowf 

This announcement by Smuts threatened the posi¬ 
tion of Indian settlors to such an •extent that they were 
driven to desperation, and in February last when the 
session of the South African Indian Congress at. Cape¬ 
town stood adjourned, a deputation of Indian leaders 
waited on Smuts and pleaded- with him not to defame 
the Statute Book of South Africa with such an offensive, 
unjust and injurious law against Indian settlers. They 
appealed to him to accept the recommendations of his 
own Commission for a Round Table Conference and 
not close the door of settlement to a, great nation of 
Asia. They stated frankly that such a racial legslation 
wou’d never Re accepted by the Indian settlers and they 
regarded this as a betrayal of the trust, they have placed 



Swaaii Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi 

in the supreme legislature of South Africa. But in vain. 
General Smuts told them plainly that lie would not 
tolerate any interference from India in his domestic 
affairs, that the Indian question was a purely domestic 
question of South Afr cn, and that he would proceed 
with his proposed legislation. 

In spite of the vehement, protest, of the Indian 
settlers and severe condemnation of the people and the. 
Government of India this obnoxious and most dis¬ 
criminatory legislation, born of the worst form of racial 
and colour prejudice, was passed. The technique adopted 
by Smuts and his Government in passing this Act marks 
the Draconian thoroughness which condemns a voteless 
and economically feeble section of the population to a. 
regime of the Ghetto. • _ 

After sending their deputations to India and Eng¬ 
land, tfee Indian settlers have now launched the «aw- 
paign of Safyagraha after aft interval of 32 ycarf, 
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last being in 1914, which terminated with the famous 
Gandhi-Smuts Settlement. Eminent leaders .like 
Yusuf Mohomed Dadoo, President, Transvaal Indian 
Congress ; Dt. Gyngathura Mohambrey Naicker, Presi¬ 
dent, Natal Indian Congress ; Shri Sorabjee Rustomjee, 
ex-President, South African Indian Congress; Dr. 
Kaisbal Goonam, n leader of Indian Women’s Associa¬ 
tion and many other Sgtyagrahis have already been 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment with hard 
labour. The Englishmen of Durban are also determined 
to teach a lesson to these Satyagrahis whom 
they consider to .be of an inferior race. They 
are raiding the Salyagrahis’ camp during the night, 
cutting down tent* swiftly and carrying them away or 
setting fire to them to bum the coolies glivc, smashing 
the camp stretchers, taking, the blankets away and 
kicking the women Salyagrahis to preserve tha white 
race supremacy and civilization in South Africa. The 
latest brutality of Whit omen in Durban is the cold¬ 
blooded murder of an Ind’an Constable Krishnaswamy 
PilTay. He was only walking along the road when a 
group of Whitemen suddenly and brutally attacked 
him. This first martyr to European huoligun'sm • dual 
peacefully in hospital from his injuries. 1 

I The Indian settlers of South Africa are determined 
to carry on their Satyagraha against the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Act, oqpmonly 
known in India as the Ghetto Act. The struggle against 
it, will continue indefinitely in spite of a brutal murder 
and the continuous attacks of the white hooligans. They 
are not in a mood to tolerate the humiliating conditions 
sought to be imposed on them. Indians can never agree 
to the principle of segregation. 

The Government of India have done very little to 
meet this ghastly situation in which ruin and death 
stare thousands of India's children in the face, This 
step-ipofchcrly attitude of the Government has always 
helped the race-mad white jingoes of South Africa to 
treat the Indians as an untouchable section of the Union 
population. If the Government of India believe that 
hy terminating the Trade Agreement with the Union 
and recalling the High Commissioner from South Africa 
they have done their duty by this country, they are 
greatly mistaken. It is our conviction that the Govern¬ 
ment of India, mainly because it is an alien Govern¬ 
ment, has failed miserably to discharge their duty for 
the protection of our people in South Africa. It is im¬ 
possible for the Government, to disown their respon¬ 
sibility, yet, if the Government refuse to see facts 
wb’ch stare them in their face who can 'help it ? The 
Government would be false to their responsibilities, it 
they hesitated at this critical juncture to take the 
strongest measures open to them. Strangely enough we 
have had not a word of protest from, the Viceroy, such 
as had come spontaneously from Lord Hardinge, thirty- 
two years ago. However, it is reported that India’s case 


against South Africa is likely to come ®up before the 
U.N.O, in September ae the question has been included 
in the preliminary agenda for September session. India 
would watch anxiously the verdict of this World 
Organization. 

India’s honour and sense of self-respect as a civilized 
nation is involved in the struggle which the Bouth 
African Indian Congress has called upon the Indian 
settlers to launch. White men have no right to claim 
that Transvaal or Natal or any part of South Africa will 
remain their sole possession. This assertion is the very 
height of racial arrogance, which will definitely create 
conditions for a third World War. 

General Smuts has, by passng the Ghetto Act, 
thrown a challenge not only to India but to the whole 
of Asia, which it is the sacred duty of every Indian, 
whether he is in India or in South Africa, to accept with 
firm determination. What made Smuts so irrational and 
defiant ? Was it because of his fear of losing his Premier, 
ship or was it because he felt in the flush of victory 
that his country was absolutely safr and that as a result, 
he could afford to insult a nation of four., hundred 
millions? Whatever it, is, it, is totally unworthy of a 
man like General Smuts. He hns imitated Hitler in his 
racial mania to which oue can hardly find a parallel in 
history. 

The Indian settlers of South Africa look to their 
mother country for succour in their great distress. All 
India shares the chagrin and vexation of our people m 
the Union, but only the resentment of the motherland 
does not help them materially. Nationals of a country 
under foreign * domination can hardly expect to be 
treated fairly abroad. When Mahatma Gandhi was the 
leader of the Satyagraha movement in South Africa, ho 
concluded that it was futile 1o carry on a struggle there 
to remove the disabilities of Ind'un settlers without the 
freedom of India. So he returned to Tnd'a and engaged 
himself in the task of winning the country’s freedom. 
He has been able to convince the people that 
complete independence is the one and only goal 
open to Indians and that there is no place 
for them in the Empire in which the colour 
complex prevails, where a small minority of Whites is 
able to dominate the black and brown majority. That, 
is just what is happening in South Africa today, where 
a largo population of eight, million natives, ten million 
cbloured people and a quarter million Indians is held 
under subjection by nearly three million Whites through 
sheer brute force and not by any moral right. The irony 
of it is that these arrogant. Whites derive, their power 
not, from any strength of their own but from the Im¬ 
perial Government of England. If it were withdrawn 
tomorrow, the South African Union would collapse like 
the house of cards. Therefore, a National Government 
in India is needed immediately to protect our people 
in South Africa from complete annihilation.— 



THE INDIAN RED CROSS AND FIOOD RBLIEF WORK AT 

CHITTAGONG 


Soon after the flood, the workers of the Indian Rea 
Cross Society, Bengal Provincial Branch, arrived at 
Chittagong with a view to assist, the District Brunch ol 
the Indian Red Cross Society at Chittagong and was 



A general view of the flood in Chittagong 

subsequently re nforeed by move workers and supplies 
from Calcutta. # 

After an air survey of the flood-affected areas a Red 
Cross sub-supply base was opened at Tangunia, the 



Distribution of clothings by the Red Cross Society 

worst affected area, in charge of*Mr. Kiron Cbakrabarti, 
Honorary Divisional Secretary, Calcutta. 


As the area of operation was too vast the Red Cross 
supplies were distributed through fifteen non-oflieial 
relief organisations operating throughout the distrxt 
and also through the workers of the Society. Besides the 



Workers going to villages 

distribution of supplies, the Red Cross opened a recep¬ 
tion camp for the volunteers of various non-official 
relief organisations where accommodation and food 
were pro\ idr-d free of charge to Marwari Relief Society, 
Chittagong Bist. Muslim Students League, District 



Red Cross workers inoculating afflicted villagers 
Medical Relief Committee, Prabartak Sangha, Friends 
Service tJnit, Kanchana Bally Kalyan Samity, Sopor 
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An emergency milk canteen 



ted Cross supplies to the flooded areas 
by s/iumpans 


Kkarandwip Flood Relief Committee, Indian National 
Ambulance Corps, Bengal Borneo Institute, Chittagong 
Flood Relief Committee, Saroatali Union Flood Relief 
Committee, Pakistan Ambudanee Corps, Bharat Sova- 
sram Samgha, Jessore Khulna Seva Samity, etc. The 
Assistant Provincial Organising Secretary was in charge 
pf the relief operations and acted as liason officer 



Red Crus.- supplies dropped from planes 

between the government and the various non-official 
relief parties at Chittagong. 

Milk, medicines and garments were d •dributod > u 
the uffeeted areas on a huge scale b\ the Indian Red 
Cross Society through its own workers and fifteen non- 
official relief organisations. 

The follow ng photographs, received through the 
courtesy of Mr. Jamini Surkar. Assistant Provincial 
Oigamsing Secretary, Indian Red Cross Society, Bengal 
l’mvmcial Braneli, speak for tlionis'dves. 


THE COORGS 

By L. A. KRISHNA IYER 


Coorg was primarily inhabited by two distinct, com¬ 
munities, the Yoravas and the Coorgs. The Yeravas are 
the modern representatives of the original inhabitants 
of Cooig who retired to the hills before llie southward 
-march of Ihe Aryans and other communities and sought 
their asylum there from aggressive invaders. At a later 
time, the Coorgs found in the jungles the means ot 
satisfying their hunting propensities, while the narrow 
passes afforded ample scope for their highly developed 
instincts to carry on their predatory excursions into the 
country of the wealthier and less warlike neighbours. 
Even now their fighting and sporting qualities reveal 
themselves in Ihe r socio-religious ceremonies. Their 
peculiar features are the product of their environment 
which stimulated a special type of'ctilture among them. 
The hilly character of the country shielded them from 
affijression and conquest. 

Origin and Early History. 

Sir Thomas Holland describes the Coorgs as the 
finest race without any exception in Southern India aid 


considers them as even superior to the Brahmans in 
respect of skin colour, stature, and prominence of the 
nose. They are taller than the Yeravas, have finer nose, 
have a larger head with a distinct tendency towards 
braehycephaliem. Their average cephalic index is 80.6. 
Dr. Hutton states that it appears to be a much simpler 
and more satisfactory view to regard the brachycephalic 
stock as preceding the Aryans. We may suppose them 
to have entered into the Indus Valley during the 
Mohenjo Dam period and to have extended down to the 
west coast as far as Ooorg forming the physical basis of 
several of the brachycephalic or mesaticephalic castes 
of Western India. 

Coorg inscriptions hardly throw any light on the 
early history of the. Coorgs. They show that the pros 
vince wa^, successively connected with the Ganga 
dynasty. Hosala kings, the Nayaks of Belur, and the 
Lingayat Rajas of Coorg, as. Also with those of the 
Bednur family. It is said that new settlers must have 
been introduced' into thl province under various govern¬ 
ments, This conjecture is supported by the Kaw** 
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Purana in its Recount of Matsyadesa, the Puranic name 
of Coorg. The Coorg Rajas were themselves aliens to 
the country and were Lingayats, while the Coorgs were 
the followers of ancestor worship. They were the most 
numerous in the north-west of the province, where they 
were closely allied to the Mysoreans. In Padinalkanad, 
the M&layalam element was predominant. Wynad whiejj 
once formed part of Coorg must have afforded a passage 
to the imm'grants from Malabar. From the above facts, 
it may be gathered that they were not an unmixed 
race. The house names of some of the Coorg families 
indicate Mysore, Tulu, or Tamil origin. Their language, 
demon- and ancestor-worship do tend to .-how that they 
belong to the Dravidian. These traits are biologically 
flseful and related to nieutal capacity and intellectual 
endowment. Their mounla’n habitat, climate, food, and 
occupation are responsible for vvhat they are at present, 
and these factors have differentiated them from Hie 
people of the plains. 

Habitations 

The Coorg houses are like those of the Na.vars of 
Kerala. They are situated bv the side of (heir paddy 
fields on a sheltering slope of Hano-laud. 
surrounded by ‘plantain trees, tvistanl 
sago, orange, jack and guava trees. A 
coffee garden and a small plot of land 
for the growth of vegetables are not 
absent on the Hittelmandsla land. 

There is a small pond well-storked with 
fish. The position and i>pe of building 
bear an analogy to those of the Naya# 
of Kerala. The approaches to the Coorg 
house strongly quirk the design of forti¬ 
fication and trail! '.on goes back to a 
time of general feud-, when cliiei 
fought against chief and elan with clan. 

Deep trenches with high embankments 
liear visible evidence of these memo¬ 
rials to tin 1 warlike state of affairs m 
days gone by. These trenches intersect 
the mountainous district, in every direc¬ 
tion. 

A deeply cut. passage paved with 
rough stones and overgrown with shady 
trees, its sloping side walls decked with 
a variety of ferns, leads one in 
angular lines to the door-way pass¬ 
ing under an outhouse. Houses are 
located in Ihr midst of their plantations far remote 
ftoni the public gaze. A paved courtyard is surrounded 
by stables, store rooms, and servants' quarters, in front, 
of which is the main quadrangular building which has 
one storey and is raised about three feet, from the 
ground. All the buildings are roofed with bamboos and 
thatched with rice straw which is annually repaired and 
renewed. There is an open square hall in the centre 
known as batle or vvdumxuu , t he four sides of which 
are provided with rooms for the inmates to occupy. On 
the front of the building, there is an open verandah 
which is the reception hall. It, is raised and covered with 
a»wooden plank atmam, two or three feet broad, so as 
to form convenient seats for the male members and 
_ visitors. From it rise three or four wtooden pillars 
square, round, and tapering, and sometimes carved. 
The floor is well beaten with mud and cleaned 
with covgdung. The ceiling » of wood, arranged 
m small comportments, In some, the verandah is 


m 

separated from the inner hall by a wall with a sort of 
window or lattice made of wood. It is a contrivance 
intended for the benefit of the Coorg women who are 
curious to see visitors. On the right side of the verandah 
there is a main door leading intd the inner hall which 
is lit by the* skylight formed by the junction of the 
four slopes of the inner roof into au inner space 
(miltam) which is a masonry reservoir m wh oh ram 
water is collected and drained off by an underground 
passage. The inner-rooi' is supported on four pillars, 
resting on thick board slabs of jack wood upon the walls 
of the re.-ervoir, and form ng convenient scats for the 
inmates of the house, the inner rooms of which are 
without w.ndoivs and open by small "doors into the 
central hail qply. On the side diagonally opposite to the 
door of the verandah and likewise on the inner right 
comw, there are two doors leading to the exterior ot 
the house. The first room of the hou-e is occupied by 
the master of the hou-e and his »■ tc. The next room 
is the kitchen and dimng room whence flic smoke issues 
and fills the whole “house, coat ng. and preserving the 
woodwork. The small room.- of Hie remaining two 
wings are tenanted by the married couples, the widows 


and unmarried women. One room near the left corner 
is set apart, as sacred to the family deity. From the 
ceiling are suspended match-locks, the wooden bells 
for cattle, the trappings of pack bullocks, and other 
domestic utensils. The space under the roof ami above 
the ceiling, the wooden floor covered with a thick layer 
of earth to keep the rooms below diy and fire-proof. 
se”ves for strong bags of rice, baskets, pots, and culinary 
provisions. There is also u deep well built with stone 
iu the compound to supply water for cooking purposes 
and another hut by the side of the paddy fields for 
bathing in hot water. 

The simplicity of the habits of the Coorgs is re¬ 
flected in the furniture that they use. Wooden cots are 
generally used with straw, co r. or cotton mattresses, 
and cushions, sheets, and.blankets ; on the floor, they 
have coarse mgts for rubbing their feet before going to 
bed. Occasionally, they qse wogden stools. A wooden 
shelf is fixed to the wall in each room to keep tfcgfe. 



A view of a Coorg hou-e and its sv'.van environment 
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bra* vessels, plat*, and lamps. Rattan or wooden 
boxes contain their clothings and jewels. There is always 
a spittoon in one of the comers of the room. 'Where 
there is a baby, a rattan cradle is suspended from the 
ceiling within reach of the mother’s bed. Young Coorge 
of the present day have better houses and good 
furniture as also comfortable arrangements to live hi 
the European style. 

Internal Structure 

The Coorgs are composed of four endogamous 
groups, Amraa, Sanaa, Malla, and Boddu Coorgs. The 
Amma and Sauna Coorgs are found in all parts of 
Coorg. The Malla and Senna Coorgs are united and are 
no longer distinguishable. They form the pjincipal class 
of Coorgs. • • 

Exogamy 

The Coorg clans are too many to mention. Most 
of them are their local house names. • Some are alien. 
Marriage within the clan is prohibited. 

Marriage Prohibitions * 

'Hie marriage custom of the Coorgs is a curious 
medley of aid and new rites, fashions and notions. 
Formerly, their marriage custom had a communal 
character. On an auspicious day, a family woulci call 
together the whole village comprising aill the families 
of the rice valleys occupying farm houses for a feast. 
11 ms youths would have their ears pierced by the village 
carpenters to wear earrings, and maidens had rice 
strewn over their heads. This was called the marriage 
feast, The whale community feasted together and the 
younger people were at liberty to go in search of 
husband* and wives. This communal character he's now 
changed. Young men express their desire to marry to 
their parents, grandparents, or to the senior members 
of the family who look out for suitable girls not in any 
way related to them. All consanguinous unions are 
prohibited. Among the prohibitions are : 

1. The descendants on the father’s side of the same 
family name ; 

2. The descendants of the mother’s sisters ; 

3. ' Paternal or maternal uncles or aunts. 

A friend' of each of the* contracting parties becomes 
the intermediary or Aruva and he is the master of the 
ceremonies. The father of the youngman or his elder 
brother with Aruva goes to the house of the young 
woman where their advent is expected. On a favourable 
response, the whole house is well-swept and cleaned, 
and a lamp is lit, when the Aruvas on both sideB with 
the prominent members of respectable families stand 
before it, facing each other, and shake hands in token,, 
of the inviolable contract having been concluded. Such 
betrothals are seldom broken. In the event of the death 
of the bridegroom before consummation of marriage, 
the bridegroom becomes a widow. 8he is then entitled 
to an inheritance and sustenance in the bridegroom’s 
family, and may enter into conjugal relations with his 
brother or first, cousins. t 

Wedding Ceremony 

The Coorg weddings generally take place in April 
and May, when the rice fields are. dry and there is little 
to do. The day for the wedding is fixed in consultation 
with the Moat astrologer and* invitations gre test by the 


Aruva* to die relations of the bride add bridegroom, 
to the married Coorgs of the same village, to thl 
friendly neighbours of other castes or eve* to Mttbam-> 

On the wedding day at about 3 a.m., the invited 
guests assemble in festive array at the houses of the 
bride and bridegroom, and while the women go to the 
inaide of the house and give a helping hand to the 
mistress, the men are accommodated in the spacious 
verandah or in temporary sheds in the courtyard, and 
served with pan-mpnai to asset the flow of village 
gossip, which is now and then broken by the noisy band 
of musicians. Meanwhile, tire bride and bridegroom are 
bathed, neatly dressed in his new huppamm (coat) with 
a long red cotton or silk sash round his waist, and his 
friends fasten into it the new pichathi, a present from 
his father together with a watch, and put jewelled gold 
rings on his fingers and a chain round his neck and 
ornaments in his ears, and a carefully tied turban in the 
approved Coorg fashion. A bright coloured handkerchief 
thrown over his shoulder completes his dress. The bride 
whki is fully decked is left to the care of lis friends. 

In the bridegroom’s house, the wedding party pro¬ 
ceed to the kuymada, carrying a light which .has been 
kindled at the sacred house lamp and ignite an eartlven 
lamp there, and invoke the blessings of the ancestors. 
On returning to the house, the principal members of 
the family enter first into the inner hall, the younger 
men follow, and offer lbe:r customary salutations. At 
the auspicious hour, the bridegroom seeks the permis¬ 
sion of the master of the house and the elders to seat 
himself on the low three-’egged stool kept in 
readiness upon a carpet placed between two lighted 
lamps. These lamps trimmed with many wicks stand 
in metal dislies filled with rice by the side of which is 
a spouted brass vessel with tnilk. On the bridegroom 
being seated, the master of the house takes a handful 
of rice and strews it over his head and shoulders utter¬ 
ing the words, “Live well and prosper well by God’s 
favour,” gives him a sip of milk, and drops a piece of 
money or other present in his lap, and passes on. Four 
men closely related to him do likewise. Then five of the 
nearest female relations including the mistress of the 
house repeat the same formalities. Then the guests, 
male and female, assembled there, do the same. Old 
people only touch the bridegroom's shoulder, those of 
equal age shake hands, while those below touch his feet 
as a mark of-respect. As the presents accumulate, they 
are taken care of by a friend who sits near him and 
watches what and by whom they are given. Widowers 
and widows do not take part in the proceedings because 
of their being unlucky. 

The same ceremony is gone through in the bride’s 
house at about the same time, but women have pre¬ 
cedence over men. After this ceremony, the bridegroom 
rises and takes his meal with a group of twelve of the 
nearest relations (groomsmen) and the Aruva. The 
guests who are invited are sumptuously fed in the leafy 
shed put up for the occasion. Various kinds of liquor 
are served during and after feasting, the music makes 
a discordant deafening noise. 

After feasting, the bridegroom’s party go to the 
bride's house which is generally some miles away. On 
such occasions, a Coorg bridegroom, mounted on *. pony, 
dismounts at the gate of the bride's residence winch he 
approaches barefooted Sfce a traveller of old «t a long 
journey with an idpiiw staff fa btatamd, Wm ho feM 
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advanced within the gate, men hold upright the stems 
«f a plantain tree with the leaves on them. A large 
broad Coorg war-knife is put into his hand, and he has 
to cut through a plantain stem with one blow. Three 
•hances are allowed to him. It is clear that the posses¬ 
sion of physical strength has always been regarded as 
an essential requisite in a suitor and the survival of 
this custom is a safeguard against the premature mar¬ 
riage of children which prevails elsewhere. The bride’s 
party come to meet them there and some of their 
servants bring chairs and ma f s along with refreshments. 
Both parties with the united efforts of the musicians 
advance to the house. The bridegroom is received by 
his parents-in-law. After the oustomary salutations, 
.refreshments of pan-supari are freely sent round. Then 
a meal is served and enjoyed with liberal potations. 
The bride is conducted by her maids over an outspread 
sloth into the bridal chamber, where she is seated on a 
low stool. The bridegroom’s party approach her and 
repeat the ceremony of rice throwing which was per¬ 
formed at noon by the bride’s relations. At last the 
br.degroom who is sealed on a low stool all along is 
conducted to the bridal chamber, and is seated by the 
right side of the bride who with bent heads sits veiled 
all over. Soon he rises and strews rice over her and 
gives h«* some m:lk to sip, but speaks nothing. He 
then presents her with a small bag containing a silvei 
or gold ring, a gold coin for her pattakku or necklace 
and some silver coins. Then both eat together for the 
irst time, being served by some women of the house¬ 
hold. After this wedding meal, the young couple have 
the exchange of looks and words. The bridegroom 
grasps her hand, leads her out of the Rouse, and this act 
•f possession constitutes the essen+ial part of the 
•eremony. lie tjien returns home with ids wife accom¬ 
panied by his party. If the house is distant, the young 
wife with her maids are conveyed in a bullock cart. If 
it is nearer, she is conducted by her two best friends. 
The mother of the bridegroom or the mistress of the 
house welcomes and conducts her to her own room and 
gives her refreshments. The guests are treated to a feast, 
after which they take leave of the host. The Aruva and 
ten married Coorgs of their nearest kin remain behind. 
Tt»e members of the family along with them assemble 
round the sacred lamp, when the Aruva gives sorm 
homely advice about the duties and privileges of a mar¬ 
ried Coorg. Hearing this, the bridegroom grasps her 
right haDd and goes with her (towards the door, But as 
he steps outside, she remains within. Her relations now 
form two rows in front of the door, and the Aruva of 
the bride tells the Aruva of the bridegroom, “You have 
desired Pitraka from us Mandanna. We have given her, 
and now ask you, has she any claim on Mandanna’s 
property, house and yard, field and jungle, gold and 
silver, if she becomes his wife ?” The bridegroom’s 
Aruva says, “Pur^ka has a lawful claim on Mandanna'rf 
property.” This is repeated thrice and as a typical 
pledge of possession like the \fatti jamma fee on the 
investment with land, the bridegroom’s Aruva hands 
over to that of the bride’s family three pebbles which 
he binds to the hem of her garment. This is a token of 
seating her right to her husband's property. The bridc- 
• groom then takes the bride by the hand and leads her 
•ut of the house. This act of possession forms the 
principal part of the ceremony. 

As a mark of respect, he makes his obeisance to 
those as s em bled by touching their feet. Hi tike manner, 
the wife fetches a pot of water from the well to the 


kitchen and carries a basket of manure to the nearest 
field, and then returns to her room to indicate her 
willingness to share in the labours of the house. The 
Aruva then takSs the bridegroom to the room of his 
wife, and thenceforth, while she remains in his house 
as his wife, she bears a new natne, but will be always 
called by a tamiliar one under the parental roof. The 
married daughter receives from her parents a certain 
dowry on the wedding day cpnsisting of jewels, clothes, 
furniture, a good bed, but thenceforth she has no claim 
on the family property. 



The front view of a Coorg house 

in bygone days, there was a custom of so-called 
-cloth marriage. Kittel writes that a man gave a cloth 
to a girl, and she accepting it, became his wife without 
any further ceremonies. He might dismiss her at »ny 
time without being under the least obligation of 
providing either for her or the children bom during 
the. connection. The custom was abolished by one <# 
the Linghayat Rajas, who being unable to obtain *a 
many girls for his harem as he wished from wanton 
selfishness put a stop to it. 

Polygamy 

Polygamy is resorted lo in the absence of a male 
issue in a house. A daughter is then retained and mar¬ 
ried to a Coorg on condition that the children bom are 
considered as the children of the wife’s, and not of the 
husband’s house. Such a husband may have another 
wife with childrens in his own house, and these have no 
share in the property of the other wife. Polygamy is not 
forbidden, but is seldom practised. 

It is worthy of note that the CoorgH have no priest 
to preside «over the wedding ceremony. There are no 
religious functions kwh re those prevailing retMg th« 
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higher Hindu castes. There are some magical acta which 
axe related here. The bride’s hand is grasped in order 
that she may be delivered in the hands of her husband. 
She eats with him on the wedding day to create com¬ 
munity of life. Marriage ceremonies in all stages of 
culture ate intended to neutralise the dangers and to 
make the union safe, prosperous, and happfy. It referred 
to the permanent joint life of man and woman, and 
the essence of the union js the joining together of the 
bridal pair. The practice of throwing rice may have 
originated in the idea of giving food to the evil in¬ 
fluences to induce them to be propitious and to depart. 
It is considered as a*token of blessing. In many cases, 
it seems to have developed into a sympathetic mode 
of fertility. At one stage of the wedding, the bride being 
veiled approaches the husband, and they se? each other. 
These ideas may explain the origin 'of the bridal veil. 
Besides, there we sexual shyness and the ideas associated 
with women that these are dangerous as well as improper, 
and so they lead to effeminacy. Accordingly, the bride 
spends the wedding days with her girl friends and the 
bridegroom with young men who* in the marriage 
institution ere called bridesmaids or groomsmen. 

, Polyandry 

It has been observed that, in warlike races, the 
clannish feeling and family spirit often predominate 
over and absorb individual consciousness and personal 
right. Among the Coorgs, family property descendsnot 
from father to son, as from generation to generation*the 
eldest member acts as the head of the house. In olden 
times, the Coorgs are said to have lived in a state of 
general warfare, chief against chief, and Nadu against 
Nadu. As a relic of that age, the deep trenches which 
to this day are found intersecting the country in all 
directions may be considered. In such an age, destruc¬ 
tion of life must have been great. But it was of course 
the male, community that principally suffered in the 
turmoil. The people must soon have been exterminated 
under snob a* state of affaire. But, if the surviving 
brothers would become the rightful h usb ands of the 
widows, a second and an uhdimfnished generation might 
in time take the place of the fallen. In more recent 
times, the Rajas used to keep a large number of armed 
men constantly in attendance on themselves. They were 
absent from home for weeks and months. On their 
return, their brothers woulcf have to go to the palace 
or accompany the Raja on some hunting or fighting 
expedition. The brothere at home would then take the 
place of the absent from home and family. It is clear 
that the law of inheritance by the sister’s son is un¬ 
known among the Ooorgs. This, according to Richter, 
affords the strongest proof that polyandry is no Coorg 
custom. 

Widow Rbmarriagx 

Widows may remany. Should any of the deceased 
husband’s brothere chose to many her, he n^ay do so 
or she may be married to any other man. B£ doing so, 
she acquiree the rights of the second husband sad 
relinquishes all interest in her late husband’s property, 
but not in her children. A second manage is celebrated 
in a quiet maimer and only the nearest relations and 
some of the villagers are invited to the marriage feast. 
The strewing of rice and other ceremonies are dis¬ 
pensed with. After the removal*of signs of widowhood, 
rite bride appears in the apparel of married life, 


DitoBoi , 

A man can divorce an unfaithful wife, but a wife 
has no remedy against her husband in case of his un¬ 
faithfulness. The Aruva of the house, the Takkse 
of the village, and some members of the wife's 
family with her Aruva meet in the hall of toe husband’s 
house, when as at betrothal the lamp is put between 
them ; and the Aruva solemnly relinquishes toe wife’s 
claim to the husband's property. The children remain 
in the father’s house and the unhappy woman returns 
with all her belongings to toe parental roof. It has to 
be stated to the credit of Coorg women that such 
events are very rare. 

pRRONAkcr and Childbirth 
A woman’s first confinement takes plaoe at „her 
mother's house whither she returns after the seventh 
month of pregnancy. There are no professional mid- 
wives among them. The women of the household whe 
have experience for their guidance render all the assis¬ 
tance. A few hours after birth she iB bathed in very 
hot water, and with the abdomen well bound up, she is 
brought to bed in a lying posture in the best room of 
the house. This practice is quite at variance with what 
prevails among other Hindus who relegate a poman in 
childbirth to an outhouse. Though the period of pollu¬ 
tion lasts for seven days, a woman enjoys immunity 
from all household duties for sixty days to recover her 
normal health, and devote herself to her baby. During 
this period she daily bathes in hot water after having 
been well-rubbed in with castor oil before a charcoal 
fire. The robust health of a Coorg woman is &o doubt 
due to the care taken by them during pregnaasy and 
confinement,. 

• •' 

Naming Cbrbmony 

As soon as a Coorg boy is bom, a little bow of a 
castor oil plant stick with an arrow made of a leaf stalk 
of the same plant is put into his little hands and a gun 
is fired in the courtyard. He is thus taking hw first 
breath into the world as a future hunter and warrior. 
This ceremony is not generally now observed. On the 
twelveth day after birth, the child is laid into a oradls 
by the mother or grandmother who gives the name, 
which in many instances is well-sounding and significant. 
Boys are known by Beliiappah, Ponnappa, Mandanna, 
and <girls, Puvakka, Muthakka, and Chinnamma. The 
Coorg women are very prolific and bear children to toe 
extent of ten or twelve. In cases of necessity a wet 
nurse is engaged, but infanticide is not practised. 

The Coorg family is of toe patriarchal type. It is 
the domicile of all male relatives and their children 
belonging to one parental stock. Two or three genera¬ 
tions, grandfather, grandmother, their sons, daughters, 
c daughters-in-law and their children numbering from SB 
to 60 or even more in some cases, all live and me* 
together. The labourers who were once their slaves 
belong to the family and depend on their mistress for 
food and orders. So long as there is peace and harmony, 
a Coorg family is a fine example of the patriarchal type. 
Every domestic affair of importance can be undertaken 
with the consent of the senior member. He is expected * 
to look after the principal needs of the family and its 
membere individually and check irregularities of all 
kinds by sound discipline. The nature and extent of his 
control may be gathered from the fact that married 
sons and their wives chase their residence under tie 
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paternal roof to avoid the responsibility of separate 
establishment. The senior female member is the queen 
*f the household, and holds a corresponding position 
among the junior members and their wives and 
daughters. The peace and harmony of the family that 
•nee prevailed may be marred by discord, by the harsh 
treatment of an imperious mother-in-law, by the 
jealousy and beart-bunungs of the married members or 
the material questions effecting the family income and 
individual claims. The senior member who is the Karana- 
van of the family has no easy position under such 
•ircumstances. The domestic life under normal circum¬ 
stances is brightened up by the affection of the children 
fpr their parents and relatives and their little ones ot 
hom there is generally a good number are great peta 
•f the family. The bearing of the young in the presence 
•f the old is decorous, but the grown-up members are 
aot generally well-guarded in the use of proper ex¬ 
pressions in their talk with the young. The educated 
men of the present day exercise a potent influence for 
good in the normal conversation, and show due respect 
to their brother’s wife with whom no familiarity is 
allowed. There is a tendency at present among the 
discontented members to break up the ancestral family 
by a division of the family property among the mem- 
ben. 

Property and Disposal 

The property of the Coorgs consists chiefly of the 
ancestral house and the land belonging to it which 
under the Rajas was held ou a feudal tenure and on a 
light assessment termed javma bhumi or birthright 
land, because it was inalienably vested in the family or 
house and the British Government confirmed the 
settlement. Additional land was taken up by them on 
die ttagu tenure, but, in course of time, Government 
allowed to some, extent such sagu land to be converted 
into Janma land. Other land held as jaghir was granted 
lor certain Government service as Umbli land on a light 
assessment. During the last 30 years, many houses have 
•pened out, coffee plantations on their own or Govern¬ 
ment land or rented cardamom jungles. Thus the actual 
wealth of the Coorgs consists of landed property and 
their prosperity depends on their exertions and means 
•f cultivation ; but imprudent enterprises and un¬ 
expected reverses have caused much embarrassment. 
Formerly all the members of a Coorg house lived 
together in the ancestral home or in some outfarm, 
koppu, neither of which oould be alienated nor sub¬ 
divided among the members of the family. All of them 
worked for the common good under the management of 
the Yajtunana or Korakra, and had their subsistence on 
the proceeds. Any surplus on the annual reckoning 
became the property of the house for providing inciden¬ 
tal expenditure on the occasion of marriages, funerals, 
and other ceremonies, as also for the purchase of new 
land in the interest of the family. If, however, an in¬ 
dividual member by becoming a salaried officer or by 
•oming into possession of money through marriage, was 
enabled to enter upon private speculation without any 
aid from the ancestral house, any property or acquire¬ 
ments thus made became his private property and were 
left at his own disposal by gift or will. Many young 
men have thus become separated from the ancestral 
louse and established a new homestead, and as long a« 
they Contributed to the expenses #f the fosmer, they 
* maintained their sbare in the proceeds. This is the 


proper mode of setting up a new house. Disintegration 
is now* getting in, and some try to break up the 
ancestral houses by a division of the lauded property 
among the members. 

Adoption 

The right of adoption is given to every Coorg bouse 
in the absence of male issue, 'or by an unmarried man 
or woman or widower in order to secure the inheritance 
of personal property or rights. 

Kinship 

s 

The system of kinship among the Coorgs is of the 
type called dassifi«atory v The most important feature 
is the use of the same kinship terms for mother’s brother 
and lhther-in-law on the one hand and for father's 
sister and mother-in-law on the other. The fundamental 
feature of the system is the applieatiem of the same 
kinship terms in addressing most persons of the same 
generation and sex. 

* Social Organization 

• 

The Coorgs have a council of elders called Takka 
Mukkyastam who act as moral censors of their 
social affairs, though they are not invested with magis¬ 
terial power by Go\eminent. The authority of the 
village Takkas extends over offences against social 
customs, non-attendance at public feasts, improper 
conduct during the same, and drunkenness. The offender 
has to appear before the village ciders at the ambola, 
an open council-room on the village green, where the 
matter is discussed. The presiding Takka pronounces 
the verdict which may amount to a fine of rupees ten. 
In the ^vent, of refusal to pay up the amount, the 
offender may be. excommunicated, when he may appeal 
to the district Takkas and their decision is final. An 
outcast Coorg may be reinstated on payment of the 
fine. The influence of the. official class, and the increas¬ 
ing knowledge of the people with the common law 
tend to subvert, the authority of the Takkas, who relax 
their control by accommodating themselves to changed 
conditions, and who do not venture on any excommu¬ 
nication. 

* 

Funeral Ceremonies 

The Coorgs bury their dead. The common people 
are buried on the village burial ground and children, 
near some reserved place near the home. Men of impor¬ 
tance have a tomb built over their graves with a 
masonry bull, the emblem of Siva, surrounding it. When 
a man dies, messages are sent round to every house of 
the village community. Each house must at least send 
onfc male and one female member to render service on 
the occasion. The Aruva of the family has the direction 
of affairs of the ceremonies. Under his direction the 
corpse is washed and dres&ed by the man who has 
followed the funeral summons, if the deceased is a man, 
but if a woman, by the women. The handling of the 
dead by the funeral party does not ceremonially defile 
them. It is enough foi* ihem to bathe and change 
clothes on reaching home. The corpse is then carried 
to the hall and laid on a funeral bed near to which a 
lighted lamp is placed. The whole company gather 
round and break»out in lpud lamentations, beating the 
breast and tearing the hair. Guns are also fired hi 
honour of the dead. Toward? evening, the corpse It 
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brought- into the yard in an open bier, a little water is 
poured into its mouth by the relative* and a piece oi 
money is deposited in, a copper dish, containing a little 
cocoanut milk, saffron, rice and well-water. The corpse 
is then carried to the burial ground, fiach funeral 
attendant approaches, dipe hie finger in the copper 
dish, moistens the lips of )lbe corpse with a drop or two 
and lays a piece of money into it. This collection goes 
to meet the funeral expensee. After all present have 
taken leave of the departed, the body is divested of its 
best clothes and ornaments, and decently laid into the 
grave or on the pile, the contents of the funeral lamp 
dish are thrown •upon it, and the covering of the grave 
or the burning of the pile concludes thp ceremony. 
Pollution lasts for eleven days. In tHe case of husband's 
funeral, the widow with two of her own and relative’s 
Children, carrying a brass vessel and a cocoanut brings 
an earthen po^ full of water and carries it round the 
corpse thrice on the funeral ground,* the cocoanut is 
broken and its water put into a Mish for the purpose 
already mentioned, the widow standing near the' feet of 
the corpse and with averted face lets the earthen water- 
pot fall.sideways from her shoulders to the ground* as 
a symbol of her shattered happiness, and the Aruva 
breaks the brass bangles on her wrist. The next morn¬ 
ing, the relatives remove, her garments, but ty»r hair 
remains. As a mark of mourning, a woman leaves off 
wearing for one year her kerchief on the head and ties 

JV* ;; 


it round her neck. While in this state of widowhood, 
she neither wears bangles nor necklace, nor eaft 
ornaments. * 

(hi the 28th day or some time later, as late as ax 
months, when due honour is intended for the, departed, 
a final ceremony, the Thithi, is performed. In the inter¬ 
val, the relatives who offer themselves for this service 
undergo some fasting. They forego the early and ™ 
second meal. At noon they bathe, prepare their own 
simple food, eat part of it themselves, and gives ^ 
rest to the orows, which consume it for the dead. When 
the Thithi, the great day of the conclusion of funeral 
rites, arrives, the whole village community is again 
invited to the feast* in honour of the departed and fy 
the repose of the soul, which ceremony concludes the 
funeral rites. 

(To be eontmoem 
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ENGLISH 

OUR EDUCATION : By Swami Nirvedananda. 
Published by S. Mandal, Vidyamandir, Dhakuria. rcCge g 
169. Price Rs. 8-8-0.. 

The book under review is inspired by the educa¬ 
tional ideals of the Ramakrishna Mission whose 
achievements in the field of education, are, as is well- 
known, of no mean order. It is written by one who 
has devoted his life to the cause of education aqd*as 
uuoh deserves careful consideration by all who are 
interested in the subject. The book is divided iuto 
three sections with significant and self-explanatory 
titles, “As it is,” “As it should be” and ‘How,” The 
first section as the title shows, contains a review of 
the present system of education in India. ' In it the 
author analyses the defects and glaring omissions 
in the present system and exposes its fundamental 
weaknesses. He shows how cultural, economic, practi¬ 
cal and physical education have Men neglected, and 
with what results. He also criticises the existing 
methods of education. The second section is devoted 
to «n examination of the task before* us, Hie author 
thinks, 'This is a t*sk tbht the Government of the 
oountiy alone may hanale," In this connection fas 


approves the Sargent Plan of educational reconstruc¬ 
tion as also the Wardha Scheme. But it will be years 
before effect can be given to these schemes and Be 
“there is scope for hundred other organisation* t# 
come forward and take the field” in the interim period. 
They can not only take their Bhare in the work of 
educational reconstruction and thus lighten the lade 
to some extent, but they can also keep up the ideal* 
and the spirit of Indian education and serve as 
models for others. The author then discusses what he 
thinks to be “the basic things” in the contents and 
organisation of education. Having thus developed his 
thesis in the last section of the book, the author 
discusses the various types of institutions through 
which the ideals are to be realised. In this connection 
he discusses among other things the place of "leisure 
hour training and hostels.” He himself is responsible 
for founding and running one of the finest students’ 
hostels in ihe country which is rendering yeomn’s 
service to the student community of Bengal and hi* 
views are therefore well worth careful consideration. 
The book, ‘replete as it is with many valuable and 
practical suggestions, is an important contribution te 
our educational literature. It is both stimulating and 
thought-provoking. We weloome it and rWommend it 
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to All who an? interested in the subject of Indian 
education. It is well-produoed and its get-up is 
nesUsnt; A. N. Bastt 

. MAURYA AND SUNGAART : By Nihananjan 
Half, MA. (Cal.) , DIM. & Phil. (Leiden), FLA. 
Vnwenity of Calcutta. 1946. Price Re. IS or eighteen 
shUtmgs. Pp. viii -f 117 -f 83 plates. , 

Much has already been written on this early 
phase of Indian art. But Dr. Nibarnmjan Ray has 
boldly approached the subject from a new angle : he 
baa tried to relate the art of the Mauiya and the 
Sunga periods to their contemporary social back¬ 
ground. 

After a detailed examination of the form and 
dbntont, as well as the technique and execution 01 
Mauiya art, he has come to the conclusion that 
although part of it was contributed by local artistic 
traditions, yet the major portion was of extra-Indian 
derivation. The benevolent autocrat Asoka created an 
imperialism after the manner of the Achaemeuifl 
emperors ; and the art which sprang up under his 
patronage was not only influenced by Achaemenid 
traditions,, but in its later phase, was strongly tinc¬ 
tured by colonial Hellenic tradition as well. On the 
whole, it was exotic to India, and neither drew its 
sustenance permanently from the soil, nor did it suc¬ 
ceed in ftcercising any very marked influence on the 
subsequent art-history of the land. 

But under its influence, the local art of India, 
which had so long found expression in perishable 
materials, now found a new medium of expression. 
Artiste now began to experiment in stone. According 
to Dr. Ray’s skilful analysis, the Sunga art which 
thus came into being, was a translation in stone of the 
already existing and powerful folk-traditions of the 
Indian people. Sunga art. was thus the opening chapter 
of a history which was destined to develop into a 
fulness of its own in later times. 

The printing and get-up of the book are of a high 
order. Nirmal Kumar Bose 

RABINDRANATH : By Dr. Amiya Chakravarti, 
Dr. S. K. Maitra, Dr. Sachin Sen and Dr. Nihananjan 
Ray. The Book Exchange, B17, Cornwallis Street, Cal¬ 
cutta. Price Rs. 2. 

This is a one-volume introduction to Rabindranath, 
a eo-operative venture by four doctors who are 
acknowledged experts on the aspects of Rabindranath 
treated by them. Dr. Chakravarti dwells upon the 
wonderfully creative vitality which the poet had in 
superabundant measure, and his treatment does • not 
exclude the reminiscent vein, but is all the more 
enjoyable for it. Dr. Maitra explains Tagore’s concep¬ 
tion of man’s personality as a concrete reality, full ol 
content, always growing from more to more, and com¬ 
pact with the whole universe; and he carefully explains 
the poet’s internationalism, his attitude towards science 
and modernism. Rabindranath's attitude to death 
deserves, however, to be more fully elaborated in an 
essay expressly devoted to the subject, and his beautiful 
l)Ook of poems— Smarane (in memoriam)—considered 
in the treatment. Dr. Sen’s article is the longest in the 
oolleslion, and he has succeeded in rousing the reader’s 
interest in the poet’s political ideas, a living force w 
the days when Rabindranath was alive. Dr. Ray de¬ 
votee himself to a consideration of the last, phase of the 
poet—-the product of his last ten years, a rich and 
* significant phase. But what does it signify? Is it merely 
9>e consciousness of the limitation of his powers ? Or 
a richer sense of poetic content ? Dr. Ray has harped 
on a thought-provoking, end debatable point. 

Hie volume will serve as a useful introduction . to 
Students of Rabindranath and help to stimulate cntioal 
taught. . * P. R. Sxw 


LIFE OF DAYANANDA SARASWATI : By 
Demon Bahadur Har Btifla Sarda. Published by the 
Vedip Pustdkalaya, Kaiser ganj, Ajmer, Uajputana. 

Pp. 6SS + cxzvi. Price Rs. 12, 

• 

The author requires no introduction to the readers, 
since he is well-known by the Act of the Prevention 
of Child Maniage named after him. Although he has 
wi it.ten a number of historical volumes, this monu¬ 
mental work is an outstanding one in scope and 
scholarship. This is the latest book of the aged author, 
who iB now eighty years old. To produce such a 
stupendous work as this, which took three long years 
is a remarkable feat for a man of jiie age- The hallowed 
memory of Swami Dayananda inspired him to write 
with care and scrutiny this detailed and complete 
biography in English, which is the first book of its 
kind. As a Child, gardaji had the good fortune of 
meeting and exchanging h few words with the Swami, 
who placed his hands on his head and blessed him. 
Besides this, he had also the privilege of attending to 
u fpw of his lectures. Filled wilb profound respect for 
the founder of the Arya Samaj, the author has taken 
immense pains to sollect all the available materials 
of his *life end verify them. Since all the biographies 
of Swami Dayananda extant in Hindi and English are 
unfprtuna.tely wanting in factual accuracy and fullness, 
this complete and comprehensive volume will meet the 
long-felt want. 

The book is divided into four parts containing in 
all tWrty-two chapters. Besides dealing exhaustively 
with the life and teachings of this great reformer, it 
also presents an interesting account of his guru, Bwami 
Virjanand Saraswati. Sardaji describes Swami Daya¬ 
nanda as a world teacher and to our surprise shows 
his superiority over other interpreters of the Vedas. 
The last part of the book not only discusses the 
teachings of Swami Dayananda, but also .gives his 
criticisms of various religious sects prevalent in India. 
In the long introduction extending for about eighty 
pageeVthe author contrasts Dayananda with Krishna, 
Buddha and Samkara. Therein he observes, “There is 
nothing to show that Samkara was taught the Vedas, 
the Sruti and Samhitas . . . Samkara did not touch 
the Vedas.” and at another place he says, “As all these 
sects based their religious practices on some texts or 
others of the Vedas or the Brahmanas or the Sutras, 
Samkara with the vast learning he possessed ... re¬ 
futed their contentions . . . by quoting against them 
texts from the same books.” These and other contra¬ 
dictory statements show that the author has not taken 
the trouble of studying Sagiknra’s life and works care¬ 
fully. A proppr study of Samkara ’h original works must 
have convinced the author that the Acharya was a 
master of the Vedic lore. While Swami Dayananda 
visited Bengal in 1872-73, mention has been made 
about his meeting Keshab Chandra Sen and Devendra- 
nath Tagore ; hut no mention has been made 
about his meeting Sri Ramakrishna who was even then 
a great religious force in the province. The 31st chapter 
of the book, devoted to a study of the Brahmo Samaj, 
contains an unfaif and uncharitable criticism of the 
great religious movement of Bengal as follows : "The 
Brnhmo Samaj, which came into existence because of 
the disintegrating influence of foreign thought, and 
western education has become an exotic plant growing 
in an uncongenial soil.” Sardaji _ totally ignores the 
contribution of the Brahmo Samaj, which like the Aiya 
Samaj, checked the high tide of Semitic influence in 
Rustem and Western India, brought into being a Vedic 
revival and heralded the dawn of Hindu Renaissance. 

Swami Dayananda Saraswati stands undoubtedly as 
a nrnminent figure in the renascent Tndja. His lifelong 
effort to usher into existence a Vedic revival in our 
country hw* endeared him to all Hindus. Hence a life 
of the’Swami should Ije presented in such a way as to 
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be instructive and' readable to the Hindus of all deno¬ 
minations. But the present work, we are afraid, foils to 
to come up to that standard, and loses much of its force 
and appeal, as it dogmatically criticises other religious 
leaders and their philosophy. The book would have been 
much better, if it contained a complete record of Daya- 
nanda's epoch-making activities and * achievements 
alone, and omitted the unpleasant comparisons and 
contrasts with other religious thinkers, which have un¬ 
fortunately lent a sectarian colour to this voluminous 
work. 

Swami Jagadiswarananda 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION : 
By R. P. Dutt. Yidyasagar Book Stall, 41 Sankar Qhoah 
Lane, Calcutta. Pp. 418. Price Rs. 6 - 8 . 

9 

Here is an ambitious but* disastrous attempt to 
analyse the causes of mu' national degeneration and lay 
out a concrete programme for our economic, social and 
spiritual emancipation. The author (not, of course, the 
famous CommUpist leader) maintains that all our 
misery originates from the rotten caste-system of the 
Hindus ana devotes the larger part of his dry disserta¬ 
tion to proving this point. In the last chapter called 
Reconstruction he gives his fantastic picture of the »ew 
India that would emerge when we get rid of all traces 
of sectarianism. And in this process of regeneration, the 
author maintains, the help and goodwill of the generous 
British people will be of prime importance, as nU our 
enlightenment has been due to the civilizing efforts ot 
the white people 1 

The author has no understanding either of the 
interplay of economic and social forces or of the 
emergent values of history ; and consequently his treat, 
ment has no support of reality behind it. His vision of 
the future relation between India and Britain w 
extremely naive ; and one is profoundly amused at (be 
picture of a future Indian school (hat the author depicts 
wilh awful ingenuity. One also fails to understand the 
origin of the inspiration for this wanton wastage ot 
paper and energy. Lapses in style and misprints are 
numerous. 

A. D. Cr. 

POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION OF LIBRARIES 
IN INDIA : By S. R. Ranganathm. The Modem 
Librarian, Lahore. Pp, 96. 

Sir William Beveridge emphasised the importance 
of five giants which are to be killed—Disease, Squalor, 
Want. Idleness and Ignorance. While the first four will 
be taken care of by others and other means, libraries 
will go a great part in taking care of the last ; and in 
new India that is going to be re-bom they are expected 
to take an important part. This is a very good little 
book ; but to appreciate its merits one must read it 
uid think over it. 

J. M. Datta 

THE PROBLEM OF HINDUSTANI : By Dr. 
Tairachand. Published by the Indian Periodicals Ltd., 
Allahabad. Pp. 124. Price Re, 9-8. 

The brochure contains addresses and articles in 
which the learned author, a. sealous exponant of Hindu¬ 
stani. has discussed the problem of India’s lingua franca. 
The advocacy of Hindustani is not only exaggerated but 
onesided also and we are constrained to say that it raises 
more questions than answers. A mor« reconciliatory atti¬ 
tude and non-partisan approach would have been 
more helpful and welcome. 

M. S. Sbngae 
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VIJAYANAGAR SAMRAJYA KA ITIHAS i By 
Vasvdeva Upadhyaya. Sasta Sahiiya Mandat, New Delhi. 
Pp. 978, Pripe Rs. 4- 

It is well-known that not till long ago, the gloty 
that was Vijayanagar had become a part of the 
lumber room of Indian History and that it is only is 
recent times that that glory has been rescued and re¬ 
presented to the people of the country. The book, 
under review is one of the few such “re-presentations." 
But being based on the facts of history it is not a story 
of the pursuit of the proverbial Golden Deer. It is, on 
the contrary, a kind of a watch-tower from which On! 
has a vivid view of the social, economic, religious, 
political and cultural aspirations and achievements ©I 
the Vjayanagar Kingdom,—a Kingdom that served as 
a bulwark against the inroads made for several centuries 
on the sovereignty of Hindu Civilization. It is one of 
the “prize books".—and deservedly,—of the Bengal- 
Hindi Mandal, for, Shri Upadhyaya has successful^ 
rescued for the Hindi-knowmg people, from the dust 
of oblivion, a shining chapter in the history of India. 

G. M. 

KANNADA 

SA1RANDHRI AND MAGANA GELAVU : By 
Krishnamurti Pturanik. Published by H. S. Patil. Rangu- 
Manga-Prakashana, Dharuiar. Pp. 6 + 80. Price Re. 1-8. 

In Sairandhri, the poetical ‘Rupaka’ of eight scenes, 
Shri Krishnamurti Puranik has successfully depicted the 
most familiar and fascinating dramatic episode of 
Keechaka’s diabolical overtures to Draupadi in Blank 
Verse. The delineation of various characters that flit 
across (be page# of this play and the imaginative 
fervour with which the writer creates the several scenes 
and the dexterity of dialogue displayed in this Rupaka 
merit a critical and appreciative study. The style and 
diction of Shri Krishnamurti are vigorous, in tune with 
the themes that he has tried to depict. The book it 
question contains really two Rupakas woven out of 
the two memorable incidents in the Great Epi*. 
Magana Gelavu portrays vividly the fight, between 
father and son—Arjuna and Babruvahana. The charac¬ 
ters depicted by Puranik in this play bear the stamp 
of classical poet Lakshmisha and Mr. Puranik is, with¬ 
out. doubt, greatly influenced by the majestic grandeur 
of Lakshmisha’s delineation of various scenes and 
episodes and hence he has not hesitated in borrowing 
Lakshmisha’s lines profusely. The two Rupakas art 
written in Blank Verse style in the handling of which 
Shri* Puranik appears to be fairly successful. 

V. B. Naix 

GUJARATI 

RAM A-PRAGNABHINI8HKRAMAN : By Raj 
Hans. Printed at the Raichura Golden Jubilee Printing 
Works, Baroda. 1944. Khadi cloth-bound. Pp. 198. Prioe 
Rs. 4. 

The first part of this Kavya is taken up with inci¬ 
dents from Rama's childhood to his exile and stay m 
the Dandaka Aranya. The verses are full of vigour, and 
the vciy deep study of the several works bearing on th* 
life of Rama, written by Valmiki, Tulsidas, Girdnar and 
others is so skilfully utilised and incorporated in tha 
narrative, as to make it most attractive. The stylt 
adapted to the narration is suitable and the dialogue^, 
of the different characters are clothed in a language 
whioh is both terse and pregnant. It is a remarkable 
book. 

• K. II. J. 
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be instructive and readable to the Hindus of all deno¬ 
minations, But the present 'work, we are afraid, fails to 
to come up to that standard, and loses much of its force 
and appeal, as it dogmatically criticises other religious 
leaders and their philosophy. The book would have been 
much better, if it contained a complete record of Daya- 
nanda’s epoch-making activities and * achievements 
alone, and omitted the unpleasant comparisons and 
contrasts with other religious thinkers, which have un¬ 
fortunately lent a sectarian colour to this voluminous 
work. 

Swami Jagadibwarananda 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION : 
By R. P. Dutt. Yidyamgm Book Stall, 41 Sankar Ghosh, 
Lane, Calcutta. Pp. 418. Price Rs. 0-8. 

a 

Here is an ambitious but' disastrous attempt to 
analyse the causes of our national degeneration arid lay 
out a concrete programme for our economic, social and 
spiritual emancipation. The author (not, of course, the 
famous Commifpist leader) maintains that all our 
misery originates from the rotten caste-syslem of the 
Hindus and devotes the larger part of his dry disserta¬ 
tion to proving this point. In the last chapter called 
Reconstruction he gives his fantastic picture of the new 
India that would emerge when we get rid of all traces 
of sectarianism. And in this process of regeneration, the 
author maintains, the help and goodwill of the generous 
British people will be of prime importance, as all our 
enlightenment has been due to the civilizing efforts ol 
the white people I 

The author has no understanding either of the 
interplay of economic and social forces or of the 
emergent values of history ; and consequently his treat¬ 
ment has no support of reality behind it. His vision of 
the future relation between India and Britain is 
extremely naive ; and one is profoundly amused at the 
picture of a future Indian school that the author depicts 
with awful ingenuity. One also fails to understand the 
origin of the inspiration for this wanton wastage ot 
paper and energy. Lapses in style and misprints are 
numerous. 

A. D. G. 

POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION OF LIBRARIES 
IN INDIA : By S. R. Rangonatham. The Modem 
Librarian, Lahore. Pp, 88, 

Sir William Beveridge emphasised the importance 
of five giants which are to be killed—Disease, Squalor, 
Want., Idleness and Ignorance. While the first four will 
be taken care of by others and other means, libraries 
will go a great part in taking care of the last; and in 
new India that ik going to be rc-bom they are expected 
to take an important part. This is & very good little 
book ; but to appreciate its merits one must read it 
and think over it. 

J. M. Datta 

THE PROBLEM OF HINDUSTANI : By Dr. 
Tarachmd. Published by the Indian Periodicals Ltd., 
Allahabad. Pp. 124• Price Re. 88, 

The brochure contains addresses and articles in 
which the learned author, a zealous exponant* of Hindu¬ 
stani, has discussed the problem of India’s lingua franca. 
The advocacy of Hindustani is not only exaggerated but 
onesided also and we are constrained to say that it raises 
more questions than answers. A more reconciliatory atti¬ 
tude and non-partisan approach would have been 
more helpful and Welcome. 

M- S. Shngaz 
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VUAYANAGAR SAMRAJYA KA ITIHAS : By 
Vasudeva Vpadhyaya. JSaeta Sahitya Monde-- Neva Delhi. 
Pp. 878. Price Re. 4. 

It is well-known that not till tong ago, the gloty 
that was Vijayanagar had become a part of the 
lumber room of Indian History and that it is oily in 
recent times that that glory has been rescued and re¬ 
presented to the people of the country. The book, 
under review is one of the few such “re-presentations.” 
But being based on the facta of history it is not a story 
of the pursuit of the proverbial Golden Deer. It is, on 
the contrary, a kind of a watch-tower from which poi 
has a vivid view of the social, economic, religious, 
political and cultural aspirations and achievements 0* 
the Vjayanagar Kingdom,—a Kingdom that served as 
a bulwark against the inroads made for several centuries 
on the sovereignty of Hindu Civilization. It is one of 
the “prize books’,—and deservedly,—of the Bengal- 
Hindi Mandal, for, Shri Upadhyaya has successfully 
rescued for the Hindi-knowing people, from the dust 
of oblivion, a shining chapter in the history of India. 

G. M. 

KANNADA 

SA1RANDHRI AND MAGANA GELAVU : By 
KxiehnamurU Pwranik. Published by ff. S. Palil. Rangd. 
Manga-Prakashana, Dharwwr. Pp. 6 + 80. Price Re. 18. 

In Sairandhri, the poetical ‘Rupaka’ of eight scenes, 
Shri Krishnamurti Puranik has successfully depicted the 
most familiar and fascinating dramatic episode of 
Keechaka’s diabolical overtures to Draupadi in Blank 
Verse. The delineation of various characters that flit 
across the paged 1 of this play and the imaginative 
fervour with which the writer creates the several scene* 
and the dexterity of dialogue displayed in this Rupaka 
merit a critical and appreciative study. The style and 
diction of Shri Krishnamurti are vigorous, in tune with 
the themes that he has tried to depict. The book ik 
question contains really two Rupakas woven out of 
the two memorable incidents in the Great Epi*. 
Magoma Gelavu portrays vividly the fight between 
father and son—Arjuna and Babruvahana. The charac¬ 
ters depicted by Puranik in this play bear the stamp 
of classical poet Lakshmisha and Mr. Puranik is, with¬ 
out doubt, greatly influenced by the majestic grandeur 
of Lnkshmisha’s delineation of various scenes mid 
episodes and hence he has not hesitated in borrowing 
Lakshmisha’s lines profusely. Thu two Rupakas ar* 
written in Blank Verse style in the handling of which 
Shri*Puranik appears to be fairly successful. 

V. B. Naik 

GUJARATI 

RAMA-PRAGNABHINISHKRAMAN : By Raj 
Hone. Printed at the Raichwra Golden Jubilee Pnnttnf 
Works, Baroda. 1944 • Khadi cloth-bound. Pp. 198. Pries 
Re. 4. 

The first part of this Kavya is taken up with inci¬ 
dents from Rama’s childhood to his exile and stay m 
the Dandaka Aranya. The verses are full of vigour, and 
the veir deep study of the several works bearing on the 
life of Rama, written by Valmiki, Tulsidas, Girdh&r and 
others is so skilfully utilised and incorporated in tbs 
narrative, as to make it most attractive. The style 
adapted to the narration is suitable and the dialogues^ 
of the different characters are clothed in a language 
which is bo$h terse and pregnant. It is a remAntable 
book. 

K. M J. 
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THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED ROWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 

RAJ jYOTISHI, JYOTISW.SHmOMANI PANDIT RAME8H ( 
CHANDRAoBHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. (London) 

of International fame, ProiWatrt—Worid-Renowned AU-India Asfcre- 
) logical & Astronomical Society. (ESTD. 1907 A.D.) 

Ho Is the only Aotrolofsr in Indio who first predicted the 
Allies Victory in the present world war on 3rd. Sept, 1939 within 
4 hours the very day of the declaration of war which was duly 
communicated to and acknowledged by the Secretary of State for India, 
the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal and who is also the consulting 
Astrologer of tho Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India. 

It is Well-known that the Astrological predictions of this greet 
scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influence 
of evil stars, bis power to bring success in complicated law-suits and also to cure 
inourabte diseases are really uncommon. 

Man y Ruling Chiefs * of India, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, 
Advocate-Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc., and also many reputed personalities 
of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have givea 
many unsolicited testimonials of the greftt Pandit’s wonderful powers. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh gays“I have been astonished at the superhuman power of 
Panditji. He is a great Xantrik.” Her Highness The Dowagar 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says :— 

*‘I am feeling wonder at the marvellous T'antrik work and excellent efficacy of his K&vachas. He is ne 
doubt a great personage with miraculous power. Tha Hon'Ma Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
M-mwtho Nath Mukharji, Kt., says '.—“Hie wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Bamesh 
Ohandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like soa.”...Th* Hon'bio Maharaja of Saatash 
ft Ea-Prosidont of tho Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Muamatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says Oa 
seeing my son, his prophecy aboiu my future is true to words. Heis really a great Astrologer with extra¬ 
ordinary power.*’ Tho Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy of Patau High Court says :—‘‘At a glance on me, 
he h«gan to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicted marvellously many thingB. He is really a great 
personage with super-natural power.’ 7 Tha Hra’Mo Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Fmsaaoa Dab Radical 
says “The wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activities of Panditji on several occasions havs 
struck me with greatest astonishment, «•’ Really he is unique in his line.” Tha Hon' ble Jnation 
Mr. S. M. Das, of Keonjhar State High Court, says‘Panditji has bestowed the life of my dead 
son. .1 have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik-Yogi.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, writes :— 

“1 was getting goed results from your' Kavacha. and all my family were ptssin| a different life since 1 
Started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe. 2724, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. America “1 have 
purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all proved satisfactory.” 

Mrs. F. W. Gillespie, Detroit, Mich., U. S. America i—“I am wearing your special Dhanada Talisman 
and fo far my luck has been with me a great deal better than in the past.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, 
Chin* .— Everything you foretold i» writing is taking place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Isaac Mwai 
Rif , Govt. Clark ft Iuterprator in Doschang, Weet Africa“I had orderd some Talismans from you that 
had rendered me woa»i?-riul service.” Mr. B. J. Fernando, Proctor, S. C., ft Notary Public, Colombo, 
Ceylon :— I got marvellous effects from your Kavachas. I have had transactions with you almost eveay 
year for the last 20 years for about Rnpees three thousand.” Etc., etc. and many others. 

Persons who hove lost all hopes are strongly advised io test the powers of the Panditji. 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In ease of failure, Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVAGHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
Mm son, fame, vast weuth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. It will rive even a beggar the wealth o< a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Rs. 7-10. special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-11. 

BAQALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. Hie wearer gets promotion 
in services snd succeeds i,» pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 
TTiia ig also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special and capable of riving imme¬ 
diate effects Rs. 34-2. (Tho Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). 

MOH1NI KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly, Rs. 11-ft. 
Special R*. 34-2. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Reffd.) 

( The Biggest, Jfojf Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the War Hast ). 

Head Office:—106 (M.R.), Grey Street, “ Baaanta Nivas ” (Sri Sri Nabagraha ft -Kali Temple) Calcutta. 

Ooneultedion hours H. O. 8-SO A.M.—11*30 A.M., B. 0„ 5 P.U.—7 PJf. Phone: B. B. 3685. 



Branch Office:—47,- Dhoromtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. , . , . Phone: dal. 5748. 
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Modern Poetry 

Wo give further extracts from Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore’s article on modern poetry as 
published in The Visva~Bharati Quarterly : 

The veil of illusion must be removed and the thing 
must be seen exactly as it is. The illusive dye which 
eft loured the thinp of the nineteenth century has now 
become faded, and its mere suggestion of sweetness is 
not finough to satisfy one’s hunger,—something tangible 
is required. When we say the smelling is half the eating, 
then we exaggerate by nearly three quarters. Let me 
translate a few lines from a poem addressed to a beauty 
of bygone days. It would be out of place to introduce 
any charm into the translation, also useless to try and 
do so. 

You are beautiful and faded, 

Like an old opera tune 
Played upon a harpsichord ; 

Or like the sun-flooded silks 
Of an eighteenth-century boudoir. 

Jn your eyes 

Smoulder the fallen leaves of outlived minutes, 

And the perfume of your soul 
fe vague and suffusing, 

With the pungencc ot sealed spice-jars. 

Your half-tones delight me, • 

And 1 grow mad with gazing 
At your blent, colours. 

My vigour is a new-minted penny, 

Which I cast at your feet. 

Gather it up from the dust 
That its sparkle may amuse you. 

This modem coinage is cheaper 1ml it is stronger, 
and it is very definite ; it clearly sounds the modern 
Dote. Old-fashioned charm has an intoxicating effect, but 
this has insolence. There is nothing misty about it. 

The subjects dealt with by modem poetiy do not 
seek to attract the mind by their charm'. Then what 
lends it support ? Its strength consists m its firm self- 
reliance, that which is called character in English. It calls 
out : Ho there, behold me, here am I. That same 
poetess, whose name is Amy Lowell, has written a poem 
on a shop of red slippers. The theme is that in the 
evening snowflakes are whirling in the wind outside ; 
■whilst inside, behind polished glass windows, rows at 
red slippers hang like garlands, “like stalactites of 
blood, flooding the eyes of passers-by with a dripping 
colour, jamming their crimson reflections against the 
windows of cabs and tramcars. screaming tneir claret 
and salmon into the teeth of the sleet, plopping their 
little round maroon lights upon the tops of umbrellas. 
The row of white sparkling shop-fronts is gashed and 
bleeding,—it bleeds red slippers. The whole poem deals 
with these slippers. 

This is what is called impersonal. There is no 
ground for being particularly attached to these garlands 
of slippers, either in the capacity of a buyer or a seller. 
But one has to stop and look ; as soon as the character 
of the picture as a whole becomes apparent, it no longer 
i&nainB trifling. The gleaners of meaning will ask— 
■"What does it all mean, my dear sir f Why so much 
■do about slippers, even if they are red?"—To which 
one replies—"Just look at them yourself.”—"What’s the 
good of looking ?” To which there is no reply. 


There is a poem by Ezra'Found about Aesthetics. 
The theme is this. A girl was -walking along the street, 
and a little boy in patched clothes cried out in, un¬ 
controllable excitement, “Oh, look, look, how beautiful!’’ 
Three years later, the poet met t the same boy again. 
That year there was a big haul of sardines. His father 
and uncles were laying out the fish in large wooden 
boxes, in order to send them for sale tb the market of 
Brescnia. Thq buy was jumping about handling the fish, 
so his elders scolddd hint and told him to keep quiet. 
Then, the boy, stroking the nearly-arranged fish, 
muttered tQ himself exactly the same words in a tone 
of satisfaction—“How beautiful!” On bearing this “I 
was mildly abashed,” the poet says. 

The pretty girl and trie sardine fish, look upon 
them both and don’t*hesitate to make the same remark 
in the‘same words,—How beautiful! This observation 
is impersonal, pure and simple looking ; even the slip- 
perashop is not outside its purview. 

In the nineteenth century poetiy was subjective » 
character, iu the twentieth it is objective. Hence 
emphasis is now laid on the realism of the subject- 
matte^ not on its adornment ; for adornment expresses 
the individual's taste, but the power of pure reality 
consists in expressing the subject itself. 

Before making an appearance in literature, this 
modernism had imposed itself on painting. By creating 
various forms of disturbances, it sought to contradict 
the idea that painting was one of the fine arts. The 
function of art is not to charm but to conquer the 
mind, it argued,—its sign is not beauty but truth. It 
acknowledged not the illusion of form but its character, 
that is^.o say, the self-advertisement of the whole. This 
form has no other introduction of itself to offer; it 
only wants to proclaim loudly the fact that it is worth 
observing. This strong case for being observed is made 
out not by appeals of gesture and posture, not by 
copying nature, but by its own inherent creative truth. 
This truth is neither religious nor moral, nor ideal—-it 
is only natural. That is to say, it must be acknowledged, 
simply because it has come to exist—just as we 
acknowledge the peacock together with the vulture, 
just as we cannot deny the existence either of the pig 
or the deer. " 

Some are beautiful, others ugly, some are useful, 
others harmful ; but there is uo possible pretext for 
discarding any one from the sphere of creation. It is the 
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tame with literature and art. If any beauty ha a been 
created, it seeds so apology ; if sot, if it possesses no 
i&sate strength of being, only sweetness,—then it niust 
be rejected. * 

Hence present-day literature tha,t. has accepted the 
creed of modernity scorns to keep caste by carefully 
adjusting itself to bygone standards of aristocracy : it 
does not pick and choose. Kbot’s poetry is modern i u 
this Sense, but not Bridges’. Eliot writes. 

The winter evening settles down 
With smell of steaks in passage ways, 

Six o'clock. 

The burnt out ends of smoky days. 

And now a gusty ghower wraps 
The grimy scraps 

Of withered leaves about your feet 
And newspapers from vacant lots ; 

The showers beat » 

On broken blinds and chimney pots, 

And at the eorner of the street 
A lonely cab-horee steam and stamps. 

And then the lighting of the lamps. 

Then comes a description of a. muddy morning 
filled with the smell of stale beer. On such a rooming, 
the following words arc addressed to a' girl : 

You tossed A blanket from the bed, . 

You lay upon your back and waited. t 

You dosed, and watched the night revealing 
The thousand sordid images * 

Of which your soul was constituted. 

And this is the account given of the man : r 
His soul stretched tight across the skies 
That fade beyond a city block, 

Or trampled by insistent feet 
At four and five and six o’clock : 

And short square fingers stuffing pipes, 

And evening newspapers, and eyes 
Assured of certain certainties, 

The conscience of a blackened street 
Impatient to assume the world. 

In the midst of this smoky, this muddy, this 
altogether dingy morning and evening, full of many 
stale odours and waste papers, the opposite picture is 
evoked in the poet’e mind. He says : 

I am moved by fancies that are curled 
Around these images, and cling ; 

The notion of some infinitely gentle 
Infinitely suffering thing. 

Here the link between Apollo and the frog is 
broken. Here the croakinft of the frog in the well hurts 
the laughter of Apollo. It is clearly evident that the 

j joet is not absolutely and scientifically impersonal. His 
oathing for this tawdry world is expressed through the 
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yen' description he gives of it. Hence the bitter wdrd* 
with which he ends the poem : . e 

Wipe your hand across your mouth, end laugh : 

The worlds revolve like ancient women ' 

Gathering fuel in v acant lots. 

The poet’s distaste fur this old dung-gatheriqg 
world is evident. The difference from the past consists 
in this, that there is no desire to delude oneself with 
ftn imaginary world of rosy droams. The poet makes 
his poetry trudge through this mire regardless of his 
laundered clothes ; not because he is fond of mud, but 
because in this muddy world one must look at nuuf 
with open eyes, and accept it. If Apollo’s laugh reaches 
one’s ears even there, well and good : if not, then one 
need not despise the loud leaping laughter of the frog. 
That is also something ; one can look at it for a 
moment in the context of the universe, even for thus 
thing there is something to be said. The frog will seem 
out of place in the cultured language of the drawing¬ 
room ; but then most of the world lies outside the 
drawing-room. 

The first awaking in the morning. In that waking 
there is first, the realisation of oneself, the newly-born 
stirring of consciousness. This condition may be called 
romantic. This newly-awakened consciousness sallies 
forth in order to test itself. The mind gives form to its 
own thoughts and desires in the universe and in its own 
creations. It seeks to express its inmost desires out¬ 
wardly in various illusive forms. * 

Then the light grows harsher, experience becomes 
imider. many veils of illuroi are torn aside bv ’he 
turmoil of life. In this un?hac.< d light and under led 
sky one becomes acquainted with a clearer reality. Tale 
familiar reality is greeted by different poets in different 
ways. Some look upon it in a doubting and rebellious 
spirit, some look upon it with such contempt, that they 
do not hesitate to treat it rudely and coarsely. Again 
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«ven in the uncovered form as revealed in the hard 
light, some perceive a deep mystery—they don’t think 
there js nothing esoteric, that there, is nothing beyond 
and beneath appearances. In the last European war 
man’s experience was «o harsh and so cruel, nil the 
Dianne/ s ai d decencies that had come down through the 
ages were so suddenly destroyed in the fatal conflict., 
that the established order of society in which he had 
so implicitly and complacently believed for such a long 
time, was torn to tatters in a single moment. On seeing 
the revolutionary destruction of all the manners and 
morals in which he had hilherto found refuge, man 
began to find a fierce delight in despising everything 
that he had considered respectable, as being a sign of 
weakness and a means of artificial wolf-deecpl on. He 
has now come to look upon universal cynicism as n 
regard for truth. 

But if modernism has any philosophy, and if that 
philosophy is to be called impersonal, then i>nr must 
admit that* this attitude of aggressive disbelief amt 
calumny towards the universe, is also a personal mental 
aberration owing to the sudden revolution. Tit's also is 
an illusion, in which Ihern is no serious attempt to 
accept, reality naturally in a calm and dispassionate 
frame of mind. Many people think that, this aggressive¬ 
ness, this wanton'y destructive challenging is what is 
called mediynity. 

I myself don'i think so. Even though thousands of 
people me nMaekul by infhirr.soi today, I shall not snv 
that inihu nz.-t is the natural condition of the body in 
modern limes. The natural bodily state exists beh>nd 
influenza. 

If I nm aslii d whai exactly pure modernism is, then 
I shall answer that it concerts in looking upon Ihe 
univotve, not in a pev-onal and si ll'-regffrd'ng manner, 
but in an impersonal and matler-of-fn t manner. This 
point of view is blight, and pure, in th .■ unclouded 
vis on there is rd: 1 1 delight. In ihe same iti-pas-ionnte 
wav that modern science analyses rcnhtv, modern 
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poetry also will look upon the universe as a, whole, 
this is what is eternally modern. , 

But it is nonsense to call this modem. The joy of 
this natural and detftched way of looking at things 
belongs to no particular age. It belongs* to everyone 
whose eyes know how to wander over this naked earth. 
It is over a thousand years since the Chinese poet 
li-Po wrote his verses. .He was a modern, he looked 
upon the universe with freshly-opened eyes. In a verse 
•f four lines he writes simply. 

Why do I live among the green mountains ? 

I laugh and answer not, my soul ia serene : 

It dwells in atfother heaven and earth belonging 

, to no man. 

The peach trees are in flower, and the water flows on . . 
Another picture : 

Blue water—a clear moon , . . 

In the moonlight the white herons are flying, 

. Listen 5 Do you hear the girls who gather water- 

* chestnuts V 

They are going home in the night, singing. 

Another,: 

Naked I lie in the green forest of summer . . . 

Too lazy to wave my white-feathered fan. 

I hand my cap on a crag, 

And bare my head to the wind that comes ‘ 
Blowing through the pine trees. 

A river merchant’s wife writes : 

I would play, plucking flowers by the gate ; 

My hair scarcely covered my forehead, then. 

You would come, riding on your bamboo horse. 

And loiter about the bench with green plums for toys. 
So we both dwelt in Chang-kan town. 

We were two children, suspecting nothing. 


Do you know your footmarks by out gate are old, 
And each and every one is filled up with green moss 7 
The mosses are too deep for me to sweep away ; 
And already in the autumn wind the leaves are 

falling* 

„ The yellow butterflies of October 
Flutter in pairs over the grass of the west garden. 
My heart aches at seeing them . . . 

I sit sorrowing alone, and alas ! 

The vermilion of my face is fading. 

Some day when you return down the river, 

If you will write me a letter beforehand, 

I will come to meet you—the way is not long— 

I will come as far as the Long Wind Beach instantly. 

In this poem the sentiment is not pitched in a high 
key, neither do we find any suggestion of ridimilt: or 
disbelief levelled against, it. The subject is extremely 
familiar, yet there is not. lack of feeling. If the style- 
was given a sarcastic twist and it. was Mid up to 
ridicule, then the thing would be modern, because the 
modems scorn to acknowledge in poetry that which 
everybody acknowledges naturally. Most probably a 
modem poet would have added at the end of this poem 
that the husband went his way after wiping his eyes, 
and looking back repeatedly, and the girl at, once set 
about frying dried prawn fish-balls. For ffhnm?—In 
reply to this query' there are a line-and-a-half of 
asterisks. The old-fashioned render would ask. “What, 
docs this mean ?” The modem poet would answer 
“Things happen like this.” “But they also happen 
otherwise.” “'Yes, they do, but. that is too respectable. 
Unless it stinks a little it doesn’t, shed its refinement,, it 
doesn’t become modem." The poetry of olden times 
had its luxury, which was bound up with courtesy. 
Modern poetry also has its luxury', which is the luxury 
of rotten meat. 
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At fourteen I became your wife, 

And eo bashful I could never bare my face. 

But hung my head, and turned to the dark wall ; 
You would call roe a thousand times. 

But I could not look back even once. 

At fifteen I was able to compose my eyebrows, 

And beg you to love mo till we were dust and 

ashes . . . 

I was sixteen when you went on a long journey, 
Travelling beyond the Ken-Tang gorge, 

Where the f^iant rocks heap up the swift, river, 
And the rapids arc not passable in May. 

Did you hear the monkeys wailing 
Up on the skyey height of the crags ? 
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A Message to the People of Fiji—Broadcast 
by Sir Raghimath Paranjpye 

Sir llaghunath Paranjpye, High Cornmis- 
.sioner for India in Australia, visited Fiji in 
April, 1946. to study the conditions there and 
to make representations to the Government of 
India on affairs of the Indians settled in Fiji. The 
visit was an official one and the High Commit 
sioner was the guest of the Government of Fiji. 
Everywhere in Fiji and by everyone in Fiji he 
was cordially* welcomed and entertained. The 
following is tlio message he gave to the people 
of Fiji which we quote in full from the Fiji 
Samnchnr, May, 1946 : 

I am' very glad to have this opportunity of speaking 
to the people of Fiji whore I have passed a very enjoy¬ 
able fortnight of greet interest and instruction. I have 
met here many of my countrymen, and it hast been 
quite an exciting experience to meet so many of them 
far away from my native land, as 1 have been reading 
for nearly » year and a half in a country where 
Indians are few and far between. 

Tub Little India of the Pacific 

The large number of Indians here have led lo these 
Islands being called the ‘‘Little India of the Pacific’’ 
which is the title given to a recent study of (his part 
of the world by Dr. ,T. W. Coulter of the University cl 
Hawaii. 

RBOARD OURSfUAVS AS INDIANS 

When one goes from India to anorher country and 
meets people from the different, provinces of India, one 
?cf« a more correct perspective of his Own land than if 
lie were merely confined to one little portion of India. 
Here we learn to regard ourselves as Indians rather 
than as Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs or Christians, or 
is Gojeratis. Punjabis. Tamils or Bengalees. I wish 
morn persons, even leaders, from India could go abroad 
ind see how their countrymen have set aside the 
>mal!er differerees among Indians in favour of the 
supreme loyalty to India as a whole. I have also seen 
here how Indians have shed many of their non-essential 
customs to which we in Ind ; a often attach loo much 
importance. 

ImsENTtmu System as Semi-Servile 


they possibly can to help their hard-stricken country¬ 
men. They can do this positively by sending actual help 
in the form of food parcels. Even if this is not practic¬ 
able on any appreciable scale, they can at least help 
negatively by refraining from ordering out from India 
I lie foodstuffs they used to do in normal time. This is 
only a very small sacrifice, and I am sure my country¬ 
men will cheerfully make when the matter has once 
been brought to their notice, 

Wm One Leaves Home-Land 

We know of course that there are many difficult 
problems facing them here but it would be unfair to 
shut one’s eyes to the brighter side of the picture. 
Every migrant lo a fore'gn country leaves his home and 
cuts himself off from his native environment with the 
natural and intelligible object of bettering his lot. 
Australia or New Zealand or even America would have 
remained wild wastes if they had not offered many 
opportunities for material advancement and a free life 
to enterprising people, and it is therefore no" reflection 
upon Indians here that they desire to improve their 
eondilioil and asp're to a higher standard of livirg. 

Effect of Colonization on Indu.knotis Racks 

The history of colonisation in old days has been 
marked by gro.-s brutality, oppression and exploitation 
of Ihc indigenous races. The American Indian has 
practically disappeared except, for the few reservations 
to which they are now confined. The Australian 
nboigmes are reduced to a few thousand and most of 
their land has been taken away from them by the in¬ 
coming white races. In Ta-mania. every s'tig’e original 
inhabitant has been exterminated, and the last 
Tasmanian died but a few years ago. t 
South Africa 

In South Africa, the indigenous races refused to be 
disposed of :n this summary fashion and the evils oi 
domination of a backward race by an advanced alien 
race are to be seen in South Africa, and in fact in most 
parts of the dark continent, and many of the problem# 
there, including the comparatively smaller problem ot 
the treatment of Ind'aus. are to be ultimately traced to 
the,presence of two conflicting races in that- land. 

The N. Z. Govt, and tub Maoris 

It is only in Now Zealand that I was happy to 
observe that the indigenous Maori race has been treated 
on a footing of equality by the incoming whites, and 


Indians came to Fiji about seventy years ago as 
ndentured labourers under conditions which the world 
row regards as semi-servile with the growing national, 
jonsciousness in India and with the unflinching support* 
if the Government of India, the indenture system was 
inally abolished about 26 years ago and all Indians 
lere are now free men who have many opportunities 
'or bettering their lot by their own exerting, and it is 
i pleasure to see that on the whole they are now in a 
letter condition than they might have been in their 
iwn country ; especially at. the present day when famine 
s stalking in so many countries in'the world and India 
s in the throes of the worst famine in her history, my 
lountrymen here Rre more lucky to be in a land where 
itarvotion in its starkest form .is practically unknown. 

What Fiji Indians Can. Do for«India 

I may say in passing in connection with the famine 
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the Government of tb&t country is doing its utmost to 
promote the interests of the Maoris. Hie result has 
been that the Maoris now form « valuable section of 
the population of New Zealand and in tne last war 
contributed many sturdy warriors to the New Zealand 
•ontingent, one of whom won the Victoria Cross. 

• The Fijian Hack is Making Pkocrehs 

I am very glad to observe that in Fiji also the 
indigenous people are so far from being exterminated, 
that they are increasing in number and are rapidly 
advancing in education and prosperity. The Maoris oi 
New Zealand have demonstrated that there js no in¬ 
herent difference between the potentialities of different 
races, and I believe the same will be proved by th fi 
Fijians under a sympathetic and farsighted Govern 
ment. Indians have come hero as strangers but 1 hop- 
they will alwuys regard the Fijians ns their brothcis 
and work for one another’s progress. Already education 
is spreading fast among the Fijians and it is my earnest 
hope that they will soon reach the level of other races 
in modem culture, civilisation and material prosperity. 

Rota in ANCiBNjr Customs and Chuturc 
I do not. mean that they should give up all their 
•Id customs and traditious and blindly imitate those 
mi others. In fact, it seems to me that the world is far 
richer with people having different customs and institu¬ 
tions. 1 have never been in favour of even Indians 
giving up tjjl their old ways of life and blindly following 
the western model. Just us India has a good deal to 
contribute to advancement of the WVir'd, I am sure the 
Fijians also will make their contribution to world 
vulture and civilisation. 

1 NCHKAsiai Commonkations 
With the increasing facilities of communication, the 
world has now become much smaller than it was before. 
Various peoples of the world have come much nearer 
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and ere in a position to influence one another. Fiji* 
being on the main highway of the Pacific, will neces¬ 
sarily be affected, 1 hope, for good by this increasing 
contact with other peoples, and I loot forward to. a 
time vybon Fiji .will no longer remain to many an in¬ 
significant speck of land in the wide waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. * 

The Difficulties of Indians 

During my short stay here, I have heard a good 
deal about the difficulties? ‘that, face Indians here. They 
want a more secure tenure of the land they cultivate ; 
they want greater educational facilities for their children 
and they complain about the injustice of the poll-tax. 
On all these matters 4 hope the Fiji Government will 
do its best to meet all their reasonable demands. Any¬ 
thing that, the Government of India can do to help 
them will certainly be done, but in the main the 
Indians in Fiji will have to put their own case in a 
convincing and reasonable manner before their own 
Government, using all constitutional means for the 
purpose. They have their own capable representatives 
in the local Legislative Council who, 1 am sure, will be 
their best advocates. The Government in England will 
also, I am sure, see that justice is done to every section 
of His Majesty’s subjects. 

Dbmoc&acy ob Personal Rule , 

It is* a fashion in certain quarters to decry demo¬ 
cracy and to extol a kind of benevolent personal rule. 
But if we look at different countries of the world we 
find that in those countries where democracy isi func¬ 
tioning efficiently the people on the whole are more 
prosperous and far happier than under any other regime. 
Britain, the British Dominions, America and perhaps 
France have on the whole a better sense of Freedom 
than other nations of the world. There, we notice a 
greater feeling of security for .the individual who does 
not feel himself to be a mere mechanical cog in a vast 
machine but considers himself to be a free and rational 
being. 

India Awtieciates Democracy 

We in India have learnt to appreciate this freedom 
inherent in a democracy, and we are striving to achieve 
for India a similar system of Government. We know 
that there are great difficulties in the way, but we hope 
that those difficulties will, be surmounted and that a 
free and democratic India will become one of the great 
democratic nations of the world, closely associated with 
the other parte of the British Commonwealth. We in 
India desire to eliminate nil distinctions based an caste, 
creed or colour and I hope-that, my countrymen in -bri* 
will closely watch the various movements in India and 
learn from her successes as well as from her failures. 


India a G*u* Fovw 

We hope that a time Will soon eotae when India 
will be one of the great nations of the world, taking her 
proper piece among the bi$ five or six, whose weight 
will always be cast on the side of peace and prosperity 
throughout the world. 

Kesf in Touch with the Mothes Counwt 
—India 

Indians in Fiji liave the great good, fortune-of being 
the inheritors of an ancient civilisation and culture. 
We in India shall always watch with interest the pro¬ 
gress and prosperity of our countrymen here. In olden 
days of difficult communications, when a group oi 
people left their land for distant climes they became 
lost to their old country like the lost tribes of Israel, 
There is no reason, whv this should be so now and 3 
hope that the Indians in Fiji will keep in touch with then 
old country and regard it with affection as their holy 
land but at the same time be loyal and true citlsen* 
of their new land. 
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SUBHAS CHANDRA 

By Dr. Hemkhdranath Das Gum 

Author: History bf Indian Stqge , The Indian 
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A complete thoroughly illustrated and most 
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novel throughout. Big volume, nice get-up. 
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NOTES 


fielhi Talks 

The Delhi talks art’ dragging on for a pretty long 
time. The League was quick to accept both the long 
and abort term plans of the Cabinet Mission, they 
were also equally quick to reject" both and within two 
months the League has once again Aanged its mind 
and shows eagerness for re-accepting both. In the 
meantime onlv one thing has happened, attempts to stir 
up communal 5 troubles all over the country have been 
made; in the Congress provinces the disorders has a been 
quickly brought under control although in Bengal jt is 
dragging on. In two months’ time it has been apparent 
that the cult of the knife has failed leaving only bitter¬ 
ness for the League in the minds of honest, peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens. The League’s Council of 
Action has held several lengthy meetings but has 
failed to formulate any concroie plan of “Direct Action" 
that can be presented to a civilised world. 

In Delhi, points under discussion are mainly three, 

*>it : 

(1) The right of the Congress to nominale national¬ 
ist Muslima oui. of its own quota. 

(2) Whether the Interim Government will be * 
■Cabinet or retain the character of the old Viceroy’s 
Council. 

(3) Question of re-distribution of portfolios. 

Regarding the first, we think it is conceded by now 

that the Congress is entitled to nominate whomsoever 
it pleases to nominate. The question is about the 
status of the nationalist Muslim. Mr. Jinnah’s party 
claimed that the League must be acknowledged as the 
sole representative of the Muslims. We need not go 
into details about the League’s right to represent any 
section of India, religious, ethnic or geographical. We 
saw enough in Bengal as to whom the League re- 
^resebted when tens of thousands of Muslim refugees 
from Burma poured into Bengal with only nationalist 
vo'untsry organisations to look after them ; and later, 
on a far larger scale when millions of Bengali Muslims 
stood at the door of death during the Bengal famine. 
Actually we believe more than stwo and a half millions 


of Muslims perished in the famine and millions more 
were •rendered absolutely destitute. Enormous wealth 
accrued lo some eminent members of the Muslim 
League but we doubt whether even a single tear of 
compassion was shed by any of the great ones of the 
League, to sav nolhjng of its Fuehrer. At least we 
saw no tangible proof of it.. Neither Mr. Jinnali nor 
any of his lieutenants even deigned to let foot on the 
soil of Bengal. Leaving the question of moral founda¬ 
tions,with which the League has never been troubled, 
we c.on’d quote the Qaid-e-Azam himself to prove that 
the League is very far from being the sole representa¬ 
tive of the Muslims. In his Id Day speech delivered 
at Bombay, Mr. Jinnah appealed to all Muslims in 
India, particularly those who are not members of the 
League—-Jamint-ul-Ulemas, Khaksars, Ahrars and 
Nationalist Muslims, “to unite and come under the 
banner of the Muslim League in the sacred interest 
of Islam.” 

As regards the status of the present Interim 
Government, it is apparent? that if India is to keep on 
to thp path of freedom and progress, the Government 
must function as a Cabinet. Let not Pandit Nehru and 
his colleagues have any doubts on this point. Deviation 
from the Cabinet system will mean serious retrogres- 
sii’U. Tf Mr. Jinnah’s party is really concerned with the 
welfare of India. Hindustan or Pakistan, they will find 
ample scope within the Cabinet for doing real and 
# lasting good to-their own people. The longer they work 
with their non-Lcague colleagues in Cabinet in har¬ 
mony, the more they will gain in prestige and positive 
results. If their intentions *arc, however, contrariwise, 
if they still want to carry on with the mission of the 
Imperialist, then there is no option left lo the national¬ 
ists in India but to present, a solid front of opposition 
to the forces of reaction, even if that means plunging 
the country in civil* war. 

Regarding portfolios, it goes without saying that, the 
majority party must control Defence Foreign Affairs, 
Finance and Communications. These four must he co¬ 
ordinated at«every step in order that, the affairs of 
India be regulated so .as to.keep abreast with the 
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times. Neither ol these lour can be made dependent 
on the whims of, a Viceroy or made into a quid pro quo 
in party politics. 

An American Opinion on India . 

The following is an editorial published in The 
New York Times of September 14, 194<i, sent by 
Amcrica-India Feature and'News Service of New York : 

'‘Hie first all-Indian Government in history is now 
in office. That in itself is a milestone on the road to 
freedom. Pandit Nehru, its leader, has .pledged himself 
to give a united nation complete independence within 
two years. But .the dark clouds under which Nehru's 
Council assembled remain as dark as ever. The path 
ahead lies hidden in the misls of the future. 

The division of religions which has tom modern 
India apart is still unbreached, with no present* sign 
that this fundamental problem can be solved. The 
communal riots* which almost reached a state of civil 
war in Calcutta and left four thousand dead, continue 
on a smaller but bloody scale in Bombay. The mere 
fact that the warring factions learned no lesson . of 
peace or forbearance from Calcutta is ominous. The 
black flag of the Moslem League flies in open defiance 
of the predominantly Hindu Congress Government. 
It waves as an incitement to riot. The League and its 
reckless leader, Mohammed AH Jinnah, refuse %o co¬ 
operate with the interim regime. The only solution 
they offer is Pakistan, the separate Moslem state. 

But the sub-continent of India is a geographic and 
economic unit. 1] Pakistan were established with it* 
own parts separated by hundreds of miles, as they 
would have to be, India would fait apart. The old 
question of religious minorities would remain, with the 
Moslem majority tn Pakistan itself divided. Moslem 
minorities would remain in the Hindu stales. Pakistan 
is not a workable plan but a dream of political in¬ 
experience. 

So the outlook for a united India is still dim. Yet 
we must remember certain elements of union which 
seem almost forgotten in the present tension. Despite 
India's many races the great divirion is not racial but 
religious. Until a few years ago both Moslem and Hindu 
managed to co-operate pretty well in their common aim 
of national independence. .Only three months ago the 
Moslem League tentatively endortfed the Congress 
program. Fratricidal strife has undermined Jinnah’s 
prestige. Much mil depend on Nehru's tact, and how 
far a spirit of conciliation animates his advisers. Britain 
has removed her last road block. India has her chance 
for freedom now. It is up to her people to prove they 
have earned, it and can maintain it.” 

I 

t 

Wrong Step of Muslim League • 


Khan Abdul Gsffux Khan has given a fitting reply 
to the League contention that the present administm-' 
tion is a Hindu Government. He says : 

“Why has the League given this opportunity to 
the Hindus ? Why has it decided to quit ? Come 
and occupy your chairs end work for the better¬ 
ment of your community. Our sole aim in accepting 
the interim proposals was to effect the transfer of 
power from British, to Indian hands as this is an 
important step towards the realisation of our long 
and cherished dreams. If we had miesed the bus on 
this occasion, power would have remained with the 
British which in .fact was their real intention. 

Proceeding Badshah Khan, the name in whico 
Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan is better known among the 
Frontier people, questions if it would have been am 
Islamic Government in case power had been trans¬ 
ferred to Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League according 
to the previous plan. He writes: 

To me there appears to be no difference be¬ 
tween the two. The best thing for the Muslims is 
to stick to the League’s original decision which they 
ratified at. Simla and form, a coalition Government 
at the Centre and work jointly for the •emancipa¬ 
tion of the country and all the communities, 
Hindus, Muslims and others, alike. 

Bad?liah Khan is one of the most dispassionate 
observers of the effects of Clmrchill-Jinnah entente on 
Indian politics and fhe role that Churchill’s men are 
playing in this “country. A reference to the present 
political talks in Delhi was made by him when he 
addressed a large meeting of the Mohmand tribesmen 
at Peshwar. The following extract from his speech 
gives out bis apprehensions about the real intentions 
of League leaders. Great weight should be attached 
to this frank opinion expressed by one of the toughest 
fighters for Indian freedom. He says : 

The Viceroy, in ray opinion, has called Mr. 
Jinnah with a special purpose of his own. The 
Viceroy's experience of the new Central Govern¬ 
ment does not socm to be a healthy one. The 
Viceroy feels a gradual decline in his dictatorial 
powers. He, therefore, wants to convert the present 
smoothly running Interim Government into an 
arena for everyday quarrels. 

Had the Viceroy been Mr. Jinnah’s friend, he 
would have given him. Pakistan. He would have 
permitted him to form a Muslim League Interim 
Government. But to me the whole thing has got 
some other significance. If I were Mr. Jinnah, I 
would not have gone to meet the Viceroy after all 
this insult and affront. 

t 


Khan Abdul Ghaffur Khan, in an article in the 
Pakhteem, under caption * “Wrong Step of Muslim 
League.” unequivocally condemns the recent com¬ 
munal riots in the country end characterises the 
decision of the Muslim League to boycott the Interim 
Government as an unwise step. He says, “I want to 
point out to responsible Muslim* League leaders that, 
the times are extremely critical. They should in a 
cooler moment ponder over the, best methods of 
achieving the Muslim demands. A@»wAy, chaos end 
'disorder would indeed lead to.ruin end in the best 
interests of the Muslims themselves, these should be 
toroided.” * 


Mohmand Tribes Opposed to Pakistan 

The Hindustan Times correspondent reports from 
Marian that the representatives of Mohmand tribes 
whom he had met at Sadaryab, expressed surprise a! 
the recent, radio announcement that Mohmands sup¬ 
ported the Pakistan demand at a League meeting. 
They said, “No such meeting was even held end such 
stories.are the creation of reactionary Political Agents 
to mislead the public.” 

The Delhi correspondent of the Daily Herald who- 
reported that the Fakir of Ipi supported Pakistan and* 
that other influential tribal chiefs were likely to follow 
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«uut, ■appears to be taking tips from suck reactionary 
officials. The Hindustan Times correspondent reports : 

The fact is that Political Agents are extremely 
perturbed over the new friendly policy towards the 
tribal people which Pandit Nehru intends to pursue. 
They, who have been fed on the doctrines \>t 
-imperialist domination, fear dismissal as soon as 
Pandit Nehru's drive to organize an Indian foreign 
service materializes. Hencu their desperate anxiety 
to obstruct Pandit Nehru's forthcoming visit to 
Waziristan. 

The C.I.D. are constantly, watching the tribal 
,• people visiting Badshah Khan at Badaryab. The 
atmosphere prevailing at Badshah Khan’s camp 
today is similar to that on the eve of the tribal 
satyagraha in August, 1942. Then as now Badshah 
Khan sent batches of his trusted Khudai Kludmul- 
gars among all tribes to spread his message of love 
and brotherhood. Political Agents on the other hand 
organized counter-campaigns of hatred and violence 
through their paid agents. 

Khudai Khidmatgars who have been doing solid 
constructive work among the tribal people spoke 
highly*of Iribal hospitality. Some were invited to 
live permanently there. 

Badshah Khan who believes in disinterested 
sen ice, said : “Success or failure does not worry 
me. I want, to sene the tribal people and do not 
expect any rewaid.” He added* he was firmly of the 
opinion that the new friendly polity of the Interim 
Government could succeed only if the whole 
Government'll machinery in tribal areas was over¬ 
hauled and new men sympathetic lo the tribal people 
«ere substituted for the present reactionary lot. 

People in close contact with the Fakir of Ipi 
speak very highly of him. “Ho. has high nationalistic 
ideals. He aims at sotting up a progressive republic 
in Waziristan. He strongly condemns kidnapping 
and dacoities,” said one, who until recently held a 
responsible post in the External Allairs Department 
of the Government of India at New Delhi. 

I understand from another reliable source how 
the Fakir of Ipi tried to win over other tribal chiefs 
from British inlluence in 1942 and create an inde¬ 
pendent block sympathetic to the Indian nationalist 
movement. But he failed because through British 
channels in Afghanistan pressure was brought upon 
them to organize propaganda against the Jamiat 
and Khudai Khidmatgars. Therefore, the need for 
immediate reorganization of the Indian Embassy in 
Kabul is stressed by many here. 

The mass reprisals on tribesmen carried out on 
flimsy pretexts in the form of aerial bombings had been 
greatly resented by leaders like Badshah Khan and 
have now been stopped under orders from Pandit 
Nehru. The whole tribal policy of the Government of 
India is now under revision. The newly formed 
National Government have made it clear that hence¬ 
forward the official policy will be poaccf.il propaganda 
among the tribesmen with a view to win them round 
from their unlawful activities. The policy of aggression 
hitherto followed has been abandoned. 

Fakir of Ipi and Turangzai Chief 
Abjures League • 

T he JF akir of Ipi, telebrated leader of the tribal 

nVea # th|i north-western frontier of India, declared 


in a speech delivered before a jirga of prominent re¬ 
presentatives of the various tribes and the leading 
tribal chiefs held’in the jungles.near his cave in the 
Shival Hills, that, “no patriotic soul can have any 
truck with the Muslim League." He said, “We have 
the greatest regard for the Indian National Congress 
leaders. We hold them in the. utmost respect. We treat 
Hindus and Sikhs as our brethren. I have never ordered 
my followers to kidnap any Hindu or Sikh. All these 
kidnapping incidents are the net results of the forward 
policy of British Imperialism and are caused by 
hirelings and henchmen of British Political Agents 
and also by absconding criminal offenders. No self- 
respecting Eflid patriotic # soul living in the tribal terri¬ 
tory who knows the real significance of the teachings 
of IHam and loves freedom of his counter can for a 
moment have any truck with the British-sponsored 
Muslim League which is out to strengthen the bonds 
of slavery of thc’mjther country. If a true Muslim can 
co-opyate with any political organisation, he can do 
so ^ only by joining the Congress, a body of self-leas 
patriots striving hard for the attainment of freedom of 
India. All Iribal people, I can assert with confidence 
and all emphasis at my command, are absolutely with 
1 he Indian National Congress." 

'rtiis important conference of the leading tribes, 
including the Mahsuds, Waziris, Budkhcls, Shmwaris, 
Al'ridis and Mohmnnds was held under the president¬ 
ship of lhe Fakir of Ipi. With reference to the recent 
bombing of the Frontier areus and the formation of 
the Inierim National Government by Pandit Nehru, 
the Fakir appreciated the part Pandit Nehru played 
m ordering the stopping of the bombing. He said, ‘‘We 
have tyeen engaged for a considerable period in a 
r< go lav crusade against the British forward policy with 
a view to maintaining our integrity and independence. 
We bear no grudge against the Hindu and the Sikh. 
Our conflict is directly against the British. We sincerely 
hope that with the shouldering of administrative res¬ 
ponsibilities by the Congress at the Centre and with 
Pandit Nehru at the helm of that Government aa 
Minister for External Affairs, every possible incanz 
will be explored to inculcate brotherly relations with 
tiie neighbouring tribes. I .believe that positive step* 
will be taken to" improve their economic and educa¬ 
tional conditions and remove their backwardness in 
every sphere.” 

Addressing the gathering, Hazr&t Badshah Gul, son 
of the late Haji of Turangzai, leader of the Mohmand 
tribe who played a great part in shaping Frontier 
politics, said. “'My father, who laid down his life 
# the cause of India’s freedom, always sided with the 
Congress during his life-time. Whenever the Congress 
started any movement in British India against foreign 
domination my late lamented father came into direct 
conflict with the British by supplementing the agitation 
in his own peculiar way. My mind had been poisoned 
against the Congress to some extent by misleading 
propaganda engineered by interested parties. But all 
doubts have now bettm cleared by the recent orders of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stopping bombing operations 
in the tribal area, and I have realised my mistake. I 
can assert with confidence that Islamic interests an 
absolutely safe in the. hands of the Congress and wo 
should give ample opportunity to the new National 
Government to make an Ixperiment and prove their 
bonafides.” 
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A resolution Congratulating Pandit Nehru pn the 
formation of the Interim National Government was 
unanimously adopted. Pandit Nehru lias since 
announced his intention to visit the tribal areas and 
the tribes people are now busy making arrangements 
for receiving the Premier of India in their midst.. 

Use of British Troops in India 

The debate on India provided the Conservative 
Party Conference at Blackpool with a dramatic episode 
when Mr. Douglas Reed, one of the delegates, described 
the Conservative official resolution on India as “having 
taint of patronage and superiority which took away 
the effectiveness that it might have.’' There was a 
commotion at the Conference when he clearly told the 
audience that “the Conservative Party is today hated 
in India and the Labour Party loved.” Mr. Reed has 
recently gone home from India. He had been for six 
years a member of the Madras Legislature. 

Moving a resolution, Earl Winierion affirmed in 
the good old Conservative fashion, that it was the dyty 
of the Parliament to make sure that in any settlement 
the rights of the minorities and the States should be 
safeguarded and the British Mission in India honour¬ 
ably discharged. Earl Winterton emphasised that it 
was the inescapable duly of the Parliament, to be 
prepared not to sacrifice the welfare of the minorities 
in India. In the official resolution, he pointed out, 
there was no intention of enforcing a policy of divide 
and rule in India. He claimed that there must be no 
dominant Congress rule and according to him there 
was a tremendous danger to be avoided—the use* ol 
British troops as hired mercenaries in preventing com¬ 
munal conflict in India. Karl Winterton concluded Ins 
speech with the following words : “Why has Pandit 
Nehru been so silent about the withdrawal of British 
troops from India ? Is i! because he wants them to be 
used in quelling communal disturbances—to be used by 
Indian Government over which Whitehall has no 
control ?” 

The questions put by Ear) Winterton are not only 
untrue, but they have a very mischievous bearing It 
is good that Pandit Nehru has promptly come forward 
to contradict- them in unequivocal and unmistakeal.lo 
terms Here is Pandil Nehru’s reply : 

(h rtflin speeches delivered at the British Con¬ 
servative Party’s Conference held at Blackpool, 
indicate a hostile attitude on the pari of some ot 
its leading members towards I he now Central 
Government of India. Those speeches are ’rrespon- 
aible. full of malice and calculated to stir up strife 
and prevent unity and c settled Government ih 
IndiH. 

While wo have expressed our w llingnoss to co¬ 
operate with the U.K., I want to make it perfectly 
clear on behalf of myself and my colleagues j n the 
Government that, there will be no co-operation with 
those who adopt, an unfriendly attitude towards us 
or trifle with the independence, of India. 

The charge has been made that. I am silent 
about the withdrawal of British troops from India 
and that we seek to use tlwm for quelling eommun&I 
disturbances. This charge, as much else in the 
speeches delivered at Backpool, is completely false. 
We do not want to use them ftyr quelUng internal 
disturbances. 


It woe our policy before we took office, and »* 
« oxsr policy now, to have British troupe withdraw* 
from India immediately or, at any rate, with the 
greatest possible speed. We do not want them to- 
stay on in India for a day longer. It is unfair to us 
and unfair to them to keep them here. 

I invite the leaders of the British Conservative- 
Party to support us in those demands and help in. 
giving effect to them in the immediate future. 

Douglas Reed at Blackpool 

Mr. Douglas Reed spoke at the Conference alter 
Earl Winterton and Mr. Garamans had put forward 
their usual Conservative homilies about India and their 
concern over the “great Indian minorities and the 
States.” Mr. Reed said : 

I came home from India four months ago and 
I am in disagreement with what I have heard. I have 
been 23 years in India and for six as a member of 
a Legislature. 1 am proud of my association with, 
the Indian people. 

This resolution you arc asking us to pass will 
not, as a pious hope, do much harm. It Lsjn keeping 
with the previous policy which has not been wrong, 
but it has a taint of patrouage and superiority which 
takes away its effectiveness and will offend the great 
Indian people. 

In India today tin re is great ha 1 red of the- 
Conservative Party (cues of dissent). That is true, 
that is a fact’ and what is more tin re is a great, lov, 
for the Labour Party which is held in affection. 

Amid growing erics of dis.-eru Mr. Reed went, 
on : “I tell you. it is true. Whose fault it Is. is nol 
for me to say. As a good Conservative I do not like 
having to say it., but it. is true and il is my diii.v lo- 
say what I know to he true. It. is my duty a Do to 
pay a great tribute to the magnificent wo;k of Lord 
Waved and FM Auchinleck.” 

For the first time in our history we have two 
great Britons who are trusted by the people of India 
and w T ho are doing their terrific job grandly. 

Mr. Reed then dropped the notes from which 
he was speaking and said : "These are no good. 1 
shall have to tell you what I know. I cannot maker 
a set speech. There is nothing wrong with the Con¬ 
gress Party. That, party is the Conservative Parly 
of India. It stands for liberty and democracy.” 

There were shouts of protest. 

“Yes il does,” asserted Mr. Reed. “1 have to 
tell you these things whether you like them or not 
because they are true. I know these people. I know 
the tremendous work of the Ind an Civil Service, 
in which there are only 600 Europeans left. What¬ 
ever faults they may have, they work like martyrs 
and we must be very careful in our attitude and 
realize that, this sort of talk that we have heard' 
here is not going to do them or us any good. 

Il is no good talking like that about what, I 
think and believe will be a great dominion, and, do 
not forget., we made it and it is going to be well 
worthy of us. 

Mr. Reed then referred to the official resolution' 
and said that the first of the three points in it 
referred to India being within the British Common¬ 
wealth. e 

I believe India will stay,in. But do not forget 
that what has been said hero, this mornthg is not' 
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going to help to keep Indie in. Indiana are free to one, the Anglo-Indians claimed one seat on the 
go their own way and they are going to say to you, Interim Government. It was suggested that the Parsee 
<l We will do what we like” nominee should be dropped and an Anglo-Indian taken 

Concerning safeguards for the minorities and in his place. That could not be done and it elicited an 

the negotiations with the Muslim League, Mr. angry protest from Mr. Anthony. He weal a Blep 

Heed believed they would, in spite of all, be sue- further and wrote a letter to Mr. Butler. After a 
cessful. “1 know of another great minority, the * reference made to his letter, Mr. Anthony has now 

Anglo-Indians, who, with their great leader Mr. released it for publication. We ‘give it below : 


Prank Anthony, have done their best to go with us 
but have now decided that their future lies with the 
Indian people." 

'The sort of resolution I would have liked to 
^iave seen this morning is one which does not. forget 
that we owe India £1.000,000,000.” 

Conservative Policy on India 

Mr. Churchill spoke on the second day at the 
Blackpool Conference. He said, ‘The way in which the 
Socialist Government has handled the Indian problem 
has been much as to give the vast masses of the 
people of India hardly any choice but to become 
separated from the British Crown, which has so long 
shielded them from internal convulsions or foreign 
invasion.” This characteristic Churchillian utterance 
has very lit lie relation with truth. Congress has de¬ 
clared its intention to enter into a Treaty with Great 
Britain provided she honours her intention to quit. 
India has refused to remain a vassal in the British 
Empire, but she has not yet pronounced her verdict 
against her continuance as an equal jgirtncr in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Mr. Churchill's claim that the British Crown has 
shielded India from internal convulsions is totally 
untrue. If it can be called a truth, it is a truth of the 
Goebbels type. The Conservative Party claims that 
modem India has achieved a unity under their leader¬ 
ship as has never happened in her long h'story. But 
that too is not a fact. Conservative Party’s Imperial 
policy has always been based on the theory of divide 
and rule, very carefully and skilfully applied in prac¬ 
tice. Communal electorates have been deliberately 
created to separate one community from another, 
communal representation in the services has been 
introduced to pollute the nervous system of the social 
organism and communal favouritism by way of grant¬ 
ing trade licenses has been bestowed to stir up 
economic rivalry between the communities. All sorts 
of schismatic and fissiparous tendencies have been 
carefully fostered. The sound principle of developing 
the good and stamping out the evil elements in the 
society has been buried under the weight of Imperial 
policy. The good elements in the society have been 
systematically discouraged and the evils helped end 
developed. A Jinnah, an Ambedkar and their followers 
are the net result. 

Anglo-Indian Politics 

Mr. R. A. Butler, in his speech at the Blackpool 
Conservative Conference, alluded to a letter written to 
hlin by the Anglo-Indian leader of this country, Mr. 
Frank Anthony. The Congress has stood by all legiti¬ 
mate demands and claims of the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity. Some of their leaden have been returned to 
the Constituent Assembly with Congress voles. 
Emboldened with this recognition of a community 
which has never been politically organised and whose 
' pdlicy jiardly bq/called anything like a national 


Mr. Anthony says : 

I address you with regard to the serious dis¬ 
service done to the Anglo-Indian community by 
the Cabinet Mission anil the continuing policy ot 
the British Administration, apparently directed to 
destroy thc^ future of the Anglo-Indians in India. 

In spite of the faol, that, shortly befojc the 
Cabinet Mission arrived in India, the Saprti Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of the most eminent Indians, 
recommended a scat for the Anglo-Indian commu¬ 
nity in the future Indian Cabinet anti al-n sp-cific 
representation in *n Constituent Assembly, the 
Cabinet Mission wantonly took away from the 
Anglo-Indians the recognition which we had 
sAuired with difficulty from the Indian leaders. 

Our position in India has been made difficult 
merely because of our past service to the British 
Adnynislrafion. We naturally thought, theiefore. 
that the British Ministers would welcome lie' tecog- 
nitiou which the community had been able to -retire 
from the ludian lenders. Instead the British M mis¬ 
ter!* and the present Viceroy seem to have been 
inspired bv almost deliberately malicious motives 
in singling out the Anglo-Indians for ..political and 
consequent economic extinction. 

The firs* disservice which the Cubincl Mission 
rend^-ed to my community wa s to exclude us com¬ 
pletely from the Constituent Assrmh'y. Thank God, 
this terrible disservice has hern remedied by the 
Congress Tarty, which, uni ke (he Briti-h. had good 
reason to hold that the Anglo-Indians had been 
hostile. The Congress have enable,! us to "■ Mir> w ; th 
their votes two seats in the Conridurnt A-'-cmb’y. 
In addition. 1 have been returned o the Con-1 itnrut 
Assembly exelusively on the votes of the Anglo- 
Indian M.L.As. in Bengal. 

The next and crowning disservice w;i= the 
deliberate exclusion by the Mission and the Viceroy 
of the Anglo-Indian community from the Interim 
Government. Surprising though it nuv seem, Bk 
C ongress had made a request to the Viceroy that an 
Anglo-Indian should be included in the In erim 
Government in preference to a Tarsi, as we are more 
numerous than the Parsis and the latter had re¬ 
presentation in ihe Government on previous ocea- 
sions. The Viceroy, however, saw fit to ignore this 
recommendation of the major political party and 
selected Sir N. T. Engineer, although he happened 
to be a sen ant of the Crown. * 

In the negotiations covering the formation ot 
the present Interim Government, the Congress did 
everything possible to secure a seat for the Anglo- 
Indian community They emphasised the fact that 
since they had been asked to form the Government 
there was no need to adhere to the formula of June 
16, namely, eix-fivo-three. They wanted the number 
increased tq fifteen in order to include an Anglo- 
Indian. When this Was^turned down by the Viceroy, 
they submitted a list of* fofir'een members which’ 
included my name. This also was turned down by* 
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the Viceroy. The Congress made it clear that as 
soon as the Muslim League indicated its willingness 
to join the Interim Government, the formula of 
aix-five-three would be reverted to, and there woe 
therefore, no point in excluding an iVnglo-Indian at 
this stage by rigid adherence to his formula. 

History will find it almost impossible to pro¬ 
duce a parallel instance where representatives of a 
particular nation have gone out of their way to des¬ 
troy a community, fighting for its rights against 
tremendous odds, for whose existence that nation 
has been responsible. 

Bitterness at. the deliberate disservice done to 
us by the Cabinet Mission and ti^ Viceroy is 
steadily increasing. Our. task ‘of surviving in the 
future India has been made a thousand times more 
difficult by the Cabinet Mission’s awards, and more 
particularly by the present Viceroy’s insistence on 
excluding <Js from a position in the Interim Govern¬ 
ment. We at least did not expect this unwarranted 
betrayal. 

The Parsees, since the birth of the Congress,’have 
■served. Ihe cause of Indian freedom through that 
august body. Many of them have risen to the Presi¬ 
dential Chair of the Congress through their unstinted 
service to the country. They never asked dor any 
special favour for them and have always fought 
against separate electorates. Although small in num¬ 
bers, they are great in qualities and have risen to the 
present position of esteem in the eye of the Indian 
people through their wholehearted association with 
Indian national aspirations. But what have the Anglo- 
Jndians done ? Till very recently, they allied them¬ 
selves with the Imperialist Britain, were contemptuous 
of Indian aspirations, fought for their own '.sectional 
and communal interests, and successfully exacted 
separate electorate and statutory reservation in certain 
public services. They have their best friend in the 
Congress, but. the Anglo-Indian members of the Bengal 
Legislature voted against the Congress in the no- 
confidence motion brought in to censure the Bengal 
Ministry for its failure to maintain law and order. It 
is time that Mr. Anthony had dropped his “claims and 
demands” and organised his community through the 
path of service to the country in whose freedom their 
future lay. The position of the Anglo-Indians ip India 
has been made difficult through their owjyactions. 

Diehard Britons* Role in India 

Writing in the Social Weljarc, on the Europeans’ 
role in Indian politics, Mr. Joseph John says that, it is 
a grave mistake to think that- the sincerity which 
animates the Labour Government in Britain in thdr 
policy towards India actuates the Europeans resident 
here. The freedom that js India's due has never been 
relished by them as a welcome or necessary good but 
■often dreaded as an unavoidable evil. The economic 
interests which they represent, the illegitimate privi¬ 
leges they have always enjoyed here as the ruling clues 
have been too precious to be act aside in order to 
hasten the advent of Indian freedom. British bureau- 
-cracy and big business have shown themselves a 
consistent enemy of Indian nationalism. The history 
of Indian struggle abounds m instance^ The country's 
assertion of its right to freedom’ coutd not tolerate any 
compromise for the salce ef ‘appeasing British officials 
.and businessmen here. That is why, at the time of the 


Cabinet Delegation’s talks, the Congress insisted on 
excluding the Europeans from the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. In provinces like Bengal and Assam, the British 
members of the Legislatures abstained from voting but 
in some other provinces like the U.P. they abused the 
, power which the 1933 Act unjustly gave them and 
took part in the voting for the Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. John emphatically asserts that the British in 
India have learnt nothing from the history of the last 
few years. They still seem to feel that by lining up 
with the enemies of Indian nationalism, either with a, 
cloak of neutrality or coming out as their open sup¬ 
porters, they would be able to stem the advancing tide 
of freedom. Of the European bureaucracy belonging 
to that category, Sir Francis Mudie is, according to 
Mr. John, the worst example—an anachronistic survival 
from the days of Tottenham’s two-anna pamphlet. 
But he has evidently forgotten that there are dozens and 
scores of Mudies at the official Secretariats buBy in 
hatching plans for placing newer hurdles on India’s 
road to freedom. The I.C.S. and the I.P. still hold 
the most substantial administration centred in their 
hands. The Calcutta carnage is the best example of 
how administrative power can be manoeuvred in favour 
of the bureaucracy’s League friends. With a supineness 
that is unbelievable in British gentlemen, the British 
Police Commissioner and the British members of the 
Civil Service, they let the League Ministry indulge in 
the orgy of violence in the nnime of Direct Action. 

Mr. John concludes his article with the following 
words : * 

The Europeans in India have their vested 
interests to safeguard. For this purpose they 
wouldn’t rely on the goodwill of the Indian pcoplo 
but on their own unjust power which, they ought 
to know, cannot last for all time. They crouch for 
safety when the Leaguers threaten direct action and 
would deftly let their wrath spend itself on their 
fellow Indians. 

They shiver at the very mention of the goonda, 
cry aloud for freedom from his rule, and then 
prostitute their power for some immediate advant¬ 
age. They play no mean part in provoking the 
fratricidal war between Indians. And when the 
. corpses begin to stink, they/drink and dance away 
the nights. 

No-confidence Motior (gainst Bengal 
Ministers 

The no-confidence motions against the Bengal 
Ministry were defeated in the Bengal Leg'slative 
Assembly. The European and the Communist members 
remained neutral. The Anglo-Indians voted with the 
Ministry. One Indian Christian voted for the motion. 
With Mr. Fazlul Huq’s re-entry into the League, the 
Muslim members formed one solid bloc in the House, 
the full strength of which was used to throw out the 
no-confidence motions. Leaders of all the parties spoke 
on the motions which were debated for two days. We 
give here the extracts from a few speeches which would 
be sufficient to indicate the trend of the debate. Dr. 
S. P. Mookerjoe sac'd : 

-They had been discussing the genesis of the 
disturbances. Time would not permit him to go 
through the detailr of the history and the, oourse of 
events during the last fewo'ears but let .him Bay 
this that what had hapj>ene&»in Calcujtiriwis net' 
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the' fesuii bp a sudden explosion* It Was the cul* 
miHation of an adminiSti-Atibb, corrupt and com¬ 
munal which had disfigured the life of this great and 
happy province. What was the resolution passed in 
•Bombay at the session of the All-India Muslim 
League Council ? It had been stated on behalf of 
the Muslim League that the Cabinet Mission proved 
unfaithful to the Muslim interest and thereby* 
created a situation which had no parallel in the 
history of Anglo-Muslim relationship in this country. 

I will certainly hold responsible Mr. Suhra- 
wardy, Chief Minister, who lost his mental balance 
when he made that statement from Bombay that he 
v&b going to declare Bengal to be an independent 
State. He knew that troubles were ahead. If you 
analyse bis speeches it would appear clear that he 
knew that troubles were ahead. I am not. raising 
this question as to how many Hindus or Muslims 
had lost their lives. The question is have Govern¬ 
ment succeeded in protecting lives and properties, 
no matter to which community they belong. 

Mr. Suhrawardy says that at 12 noon on Friday 
he realised that the situation was very bad. Very 
well, what, did he do at that time ? Why did he not 
call for Ahc military at that time when the civil 
police failed to protect, life and property ? On 
Friday he knew that the trouble was there, no mat¬ 
ter if the Hindus were aggressors or the Muslims. 
Why did hr not immediately proclaim Section 144 V 
Why did he place Ibc entire city at the mercy of 
goondas ? Why did he allow the*Maidan meeting in 
these circumstances? We charge hirrfwith the deli¬ 
berate offence of having played havoc, with lives and 
properties of the citizens of Calcutta. On Friday 
night in a message to the AJPJ. he said that the 
condition in the city had improved. Section 144 is 
supposed to have been promulgated on Friday night. 
On Saturday the Curfew Order was promulgated 
but neither of these was actually enforced. How 
is it that in spite of Section 144 and the Curfew 
people were allowed to move about committing 
looting and murder ? You have heard that within 
a stone’s throw of Lalbasar Police Headquarters, 
shops were looted, people were murdered and all 
sorts of offences were committed without the police 
being able to cheek them. 

On the 23rd the Chief Minister broadcast • a 
message of peace to the people of Bengal and with¬ 
in half an hour of that he sent out a special mes¬ 
sage for foreign newspapers through foreign corres¬ 
pondents. What- was said in this document was 
entirely different, from the message of peace broad¬ 
cast to the people of Bengal. In the message for 
foreign consumption Mr. Suhrawardy said that it 
was Hindus who were to blame for the riots. Then 
he blamed the British Government and lastly he 
mid he could not say what would happen in future 
if the Interim Government functioned. 

Mr. Suhrawardy has complained that he cannot 
control the Police Commissioner. If that is so. how 
Mr, Suhrawardy interfered with the administration 
• of a police office in a manner unworthy of any 
Home Minister of a province ? In Park Street Police 
Station seven goondas were taken by a European 
Inspector with looted property. ... 

[Mr. Suhrawardy objected to Dr. Mookerjee 
calling these people goondas aiyi was heard to remark 
that Sr. Mookerjee was a goonda.] 


■I might be a goonda, but Mr. Suhrawardy was 
the prince of goondaa. Were all these people who 
were ‘arrested with looted property then Murfim 
gentlemen ? Was at not a fact that within 10 minutes 
Mr. Suhrawardy appeared on the scene and got 
those persodS released ? It is on record (cries of 
'shame, shame,’ from Opposition Benches). 

[Mr. Suhrawardy admitted that he interfered in 
the matter but the property was not looted pro¬ 
perty but rice and dal that was being taken in a 
lorry to a Musajirkhanu on Chitpur Road. He inter¬ 
fered otherwise the men for whqm these were meant 
would starve. He had no knowledge of any arrest 
in this connection.] 

The Muslim League had asked for 500 gallons 
of petrol from the Bengal Government. That was 
not.granted. But petrol coupons were issued in the 
name of individual ministers and special coupons 
were issued to the extent of 100 gallons in the name 
of the Chief Minister. That was hoW preparations 
were going on and arrangements were made under 
the very nose of the Home Department of Mr, 
Suhrawardy (cries of ‘oh, oh’ from Muslim League 
Benches). Could Mr. Suhrawardy deny that he 
himself went to Howrah and met local officers there 
and chastised them, took them to task because 
Muslims were unprotected there ? Did he take 
simitar pains. . . . (prolonged interruptions from 
Muslim League members). 

At last I have said some home truths which 
have made my friends opposite nervous and hysteri¬ 
cal. Mr. Suhrawardy is playing a double role. How 
can he do all this things while he ia .a Minister ? 
Is he not responsible foT preservation of life and 
property’ of people so long as he is a Minister ? 
Whatever my friends opposite can Bay, it has been 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt that Mr. Suhra- 
wardy and other Ministers are unable to administer 
the affairs of the province, impartially at any rate. 
They have hopelessly failed and on that ground 
they are not fit to occupy officr for one single 
moment. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hun said : 

The great disturbance had not risen from the 
moon. Whether it had been the result of well- 
planned notion made by gnr side or by both sides 
they did not khow God alone knew that and the 
future might say the truth. On Friday morning 
telephones began to come to me from the Muslims 
and Hindus of various parts of Calcutta that 
troubles had broken out. I thought that the 
trouhles were of a minor nature and the calls were 
the result of the sense of intoleration that was in 
the nature of. the Bengalees and the Indians, how¬ 
ever. gentlemanly and intelligent they were. I ad¬ 
vised all of them to ring up the police and came 
to know that, although the police was being appealed 
to in some cases, their repry was that they (police) 
had no orders. Wonder of wonders l What the 
police were here, and why were they paid for, if 
they had not known that when peace and tranquillity 
wus disturbed ? Their first duty had been to jump 
into the situation *in order to defend public peace 
and tranquillity. 

In the afternoon, Mullick Bazar which was with¬ 
in half a mile from rfiy house was looted. I was 
then standing on the veranda and I found people 
rushing in great merriment on all sides and the 
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police paharawallas accompanying them. Everyone 
was happy, as if they were accompanying a marriage 
procession. In the same night, the Parjc Circus 
Market was looted. I sent my nephew and the 
Editor of weekly Mohammadi *to the Park Circus 
police outpost. To my astonishment I learnt that the 
officer-in-charge told the informants ^hat he had no 
time to go and .-ee what happened. Certainly, sonic 
change must have come over to the Calcutta Police! 
On the next day, I believe, the Mahisadal Rajbati 
was attacked. There was a traffic police outpost nearby. 
In spite of that all the belongings of the house were 
looted within two hours, and the police were look¬ 
ing on. Men were carrying the looted properties 
and I had 'reports (hat a member of the Provincial 
Service had been found carrying a silver tray in his 
hand. I wanted that the House should know why 
the trouble was allowed to grow to this gigantic 
proportion and within 24 hours, the entire situation 
was made ,io drift beyond control. 

It seemed to me that during those days, not 
only the British rule had elided, but that some 
learned Nadir Shah had come over Calcutta an d 
had let loose his hordes of plunder and loot. * 

• On every occasion I wanted police help!* but 
the reply had come that my complaints had been 
noted and help would be sent to me in proper time. 
Hie situation had been such that police, officers 
would not control, Control offices would not control 
and the Government House was not available. It 
was my impression that this thing would never have 
happened if the police and the military had taken 
a strong measure on Friday, the I6th, when troubles 
broke out. The inactivity of the police was directly 
responsible for the groat loss of human life. 

Already we have blackened our face to the 
civilised world that the Hindus and Muslims cannot 
live together. It would be a tragedy if the debate 
on such a matter cannot be earned on without 
passion and prejudice and calm judgment. These 
are matters which requires to be carefully looked 
into in order that any recurrence of what had taken 
place might be effectively prevented. The. present 
motion, I think,’ is somewhat inopportune and ill- 
advised. As has been spoken by some speakers we 
are going to have a Commission to sit and investi¬ 
gate into all matters connected with the disturbances. 
And now we are discussing here practically many 
of the important issues which are subjudice before 
the Tribunal. Secondly, I feel that while we are 
discussing the affair in this House, issues of far 
greater moment and importance are hanging in 
balance in the talks that are going on m Delhi. 
While we are shouting here in this House, (he fate 
of India is going to be decided, not by a resolution 
here and there, but in Wh tehall and Delhi. ‘It 
would have been well if the upshot and the result 
of these talks that are going on between the Viceroy 
and the Party leaders come to A settlement. I am 
an optimist in this respect. I feel that all will eDd 
well. If there is a Coalition Government at the 
Centre, there is no reaeon why there should not be 
Coalition Governments in the provinces (cries on 
‘hear, hear,’ from the Government Benches). I have 
been a believer in Coalition -Governments. 

Mr, K. S. Ray, Leader.of Opposition, said : 

The Moslem League had been preparing for this 
'"dgy^.lt had issued pppeaLto* 41 Moslems to, observe 


the day. It had organised a Volunteer Corps. It 
bad even' organised an Ambulance * Corps for each 
area in Calcutta. It is difficult to imagine why an. 
Ambulance Corps was necessary—'for a peaceful 
demonstration. But we did not see any appeal from 
any responsible leader of the League asking the 
Moslem public to be peaceful, non-violent, not to 
compel others to close their shops. On the contrary, 
there were the highly exciting articles in the Muslim 
League pupers preaching unrestrained hatred of 
other communities. Even my friend Khawaja Nasim- 
uddin whom we all have known as an iron upholder 
of law and order hinted that the League was not 
restricted to non-violence. I hope it will not be 
maintained that there was no organisation behjnd 
the hooligans. They shouted the same slogans— 
they acted in the same way, it was obvious that they 
were obeying orders. They had sufficient sup¬ 
ply of petrol. They had numerous lorries. 
In Bcniapukur area they compelled Hindus to sign 
Pakistan pledge which were later on published m 
the Azad. They forcibly converted persons to Islam. 

Now what was the police doing all the time 
these preparations were being made ? We would 
like to know if the Criminal Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment had made any report regarding -preparat ions 
that were being made for an armed procession. 
Every member in this House—every person in Cal¬ 
cutta knows that no precautionary measure waa 
taken. There was not a single policeman anywhere 
in Calcutta. Even the ordinary precaution which is 
taken during the Moharrum or Pnja procession—of 
sending some policemen with the processon—was 
not taken. Even after looting and assault began on 
the morning of the 16th—even after the gun-shop 
in Chowringhee was looted—the police did not make 
any effective move. All appeals for help from the 
the police proved useless. Looting, murder, arson 
took place before them without their making any 
arrest. Everybody who approached thp police got 
the same reply—“no orders.” On occasion—hundred 
times less serious—we have seen manhino-gtms on 
the streets of Calcutta. Military or PoVco petrol, 
I do not know which—came out in the evening of 
the second day but they drove along the main roads 
at 40 miles an hour without stopping to arrest hooli¬ 
gans or rescue those who were in donger. 

We have a suspicion that the posting of officers 
has been made in such a way that in some districts 
all the administrative officers from the District 
Magistrate to the thana officer'are Muslims. I would 
like to know how many District Magistrates today 
are Muslims—how many Hindus—how many Euro¬ 
peans. I would like the Hon’ble Chief Minister to 
tell us how many Superintendents of Police in charge 
of districts are Muslims, how many Hindus and 
how many Europeans. I would also like him to state 
the number of thanas in Bengal and how many 
thana officers are Muslims and how many Hindus. 
I do not wish to cast reflection on all Muslim officers 
but it is undeniable that the canker of commun&liam 
has affected the service. No Hindu feels safe, if the 
officer is a Muslim and I believe that a Muslim feds 
the same if the officer is a Hindu. But unfortunately 
for the Hindus with the advent of the League 
Ministry most of the key positions not reserved for 
Europeans have gone to the Muslim officers. Even 
during the riots in* Calcutta, Hindu officers have been 
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transferred urd our protest wm of no avail. There¬ 
fore, Sir, this conspiracy of crushing the minority 
community in Bengal began not with the Direct 
Action Day. It began much earlier, It began from 
the first day the League Ministry took office. It 
* was their deliberate plan to fashion the adminis¬ 
trative machinery in such a way, that the minority 
community would be reduced to utter helplessness. . 

Mr, Suhrawardy’s Reply 

Rcp.ymg lo the charges levelled by the Opposition 
against his Ministry, Mr Suhrawardy made certain 
significant admissions. lie tried his, best to shift the 
responsibility for the carnage from the shoulders of his 
ownsdf ar.' the League leaders, on whom it fairly and 
squarely r'..ied, by repeating the totally false and 
trumped up accusations. In the same breath he made 
the Hindus, the Congress and the British Government 
responsible knowing full well that all these three were 
separate entities. He said : 

It seems that the incidents which took place 
were the results of a chain of circumstances m 
various fields of life, the magnitude of which no one 
could foeescc and which was outside the experience 
of neryone. The first and most, important link in 
the chain are undoubtedly those factors which pro¬ 
duced political tension between the Hindus and 
Muslims. The ideologies of Pakistan and Hindustan 
were being asserted by Muslim jjnd Hindus in their 
separate camps with vigour and determination, 
backed bv threats of civil war. Each party went to 
the polls in the last elections and appealed for sup¬ 
port to the' electorate on this issue. The Muslims 
almost usanimously voted for Pakistan. Congress 
won its victories on the issue of undivided Hindu¬ 
stan. But all this remained academic until, firstly, the 
Parliamentary Party and, subsequently, the Cabinet 
Mission came out to frame a plan for evolving a 
new constitution and for installing an Interim 
Government. 

The Muslim League was betrayed by the 
Cabinet Mission on the very last day—June 25. 
Muslim India was thunderstruck at this shameless 
betrayal. I have not met one single Englishman who 
has not hung his head in shame at the manner in 
which the Muslim League was betrayed by the 
Cabinet Mission. 

So, on one side the Muslims were burning with 
resentment against the British Government for its 
signal betrayal. It is true that Congress had allied 
itself with the British Government and had accepted 
an Interim Government to the exclusion of the 
Muslims. But the Muslim League, as far as I know 
its mind, though resentful of the Congress attitude, 

. still deemed British Imperialism its chief foe having 
played fast, and loose with the Muslims. 

What of Congress? Alas, they took their posi¬ 
tion too seriously. They considered that their entry 
in the Interim Government as Members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council had given them un- 
limited powers. They considered direct action as 
directed against them and not against the British, 
whose successors they fondly imagine themselves to 
be. I believe they feared that if direct action should 
succeed, it might induce HMG to modify their offer 
of povjer to Congress. • 


In the following words of the Premier, it is appa¬ 
rent that he had previous knowledge of the coming 
trouble.,He said : 

Police precautions were taken. Instructions were 
given to the Civil Supplies Department to keep all 
their vehicles in their depot until such lime as it 
might be known whether disturbances would take 
place or not. Similar advice was given to the oil 
companies in view of the high vulnerability of their 
oil tankers, and our opinion was conveyed lo the 
military that their vehicles should not run unless 
under escort. , 

On August 15, the Commissioner of Police in¬ 
formed all police officers that the Emergency Action 
scheme, which had been piepared before this Minis¬ 
try took office, Would .be brought into operation 
witji effect from 8 a.ni. on August 16. 

Mr. Suhrawardy, as Minister m charge of Home 
Affairs, knew that incidents had begun since early 
morning of the fateful day. During the debate, he 
sought to minimise the gravity of the morning inci¬ 
dents i&ymg that they were of a minor nature 
probably for the good reason that the perpe¬ 
trators of those crimes were his eo-religior as. He 
knew that by 8 o’clock in the morning th. situation 
was taking a grave turn when the Eimergency Action, 
schemo.was being put into action by the Police Com¬ 
missioner with his knowledge. He was in the Police 
Control Room by 2 o’clock and felt that the situation 
was going beyond control of the civil police. By 
2-45 p.m. situation was about to go out of the hands 
of the police when military authorities were asked to 
remain in readiness. By 4-30 p.m,, the situation appa¬ 
rently went, beyond control of the civil authorities and 
miltary. authorities were asked to come to the aid of 
civil power. This is Mr. Suhrawardy’s own admission 
and even after this, he permitted the maidan meeting 
to be held, himself presided over it and moved the 
Pakistan resolution and permitted inflammatory specs", e* 
to be delivered there. He could not- cite a single 
instance of Hindu attack on Muslims in purely Hindu 
areas earlier than 3 o’clock when a small procession 
of Muslims coming from Tollygunge was obstructed 
on Russa Road near the railway bridge. At the maidan 
.meeting very many of the “audience” were armed with* 
lathis and dagger*. We have published photographs 
to prove it and this lms been admitted by < ybody 
except the perpetrators of the crimes. Here ip what Mr. 
Suhrawardy himself said about the beginmng of the 
events : 

The police force, such as it was. was fully 
mobilised on the morning of August 16. Incidents 
were reported as early as 7 o’clock, but they were 
, of a minor nature, and the two parties were kept 
apart by the local police. But the situation rapidly 
developed and grew from bad to worse. It was, 
however, localized, and although obstruction was 
offered to processions passing through Hindu areas 
—several processions ‘which passed through purely 
Muslim and European ari.is found their way to the 
Maidan. I hope it will bo appreciated that the i.e'ice 
force of Calcutta T>r for that matter of any cii. v 
not recruited to cope with a general common 
conflagration in every part of the city. They have 
been found generally sufficient to deal with normal 
disturbances* and on previous occasions, even under 
a Section 03 regime, the military have been called 
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out days after a disturbance broke out. The Ooan- 
missionor of Police, to my knowledge, put the emer¬ 
gency Bcheme into operation early in the day—at 
8 o’clock. He utilised the forces at his disposal to 
the beat of his ability. He accepted all calls for 
assistance that Were made on him at Lalbasar. He 
and his officers worked unceasingly? He himself 
remained on duty until the early hours of August 17, 
and he and his officers look it by turns to be at 
Lalbazur throughout.' 

It has been staled that, generally speaking, the 
police stood idle and allowed assaults and looting 
to take pace under their very eyes. It is stated that 
when the police were asked to intervene, they said 
they had received no orders, or they had orders not 
to interfere. I have been solemnly ajked by some 
people to ascertain from the Commissioner of Police 
if he gave such orders. I can categorically state that 
no such orders were issued. How, I ask you, can 1, 
or the Commissioner of Police, be held responsible 
if in some place or places the police at hand do not 
intervene and do not perform their duty in preserv¬ 
ing law and order ? 

I am asked, why did I go to the Control Room, 
and .what was I doing there ? As far as I remeuhber 
the incidents of that crowded day, I entered the 
Control Room about 2 p.m. after having visited 
several localities and having ascertained for u myself 
that tension was rising and the conflagration was 
likely to be general. At that time the compound of 
Lai bazar was flooded with armed police and lorries. 
Some had gone out on urgent calls. I gave to the 
Commissioner of Police my appreciation that the 
military should be called out. At 2-45 p.m. a warn¬ 
ing was communicated to the military authorities 
to be in readiness as their services might be re¬ 
quired. At 4-30 p.m., a. decision was taken and com¬ 
municated to the military authorities requesting 
them Lo come to the aid of the civil power, and for 
this purpose to concentrate a force at Sealdah in 
order to keep open certain important thoroughfares. 

In the Control Room, where calls were pouring 
in unceasingly I too took down reports and passed 
them on to the Commissioner of Police for I was 
thus able to watch the course of the disturbances 
and how the reports were dealt with and what 
action was taken on them and I have no doubt that 
not being entirely dumb. I offered suggestions when 
I deemed expedient. 

I insisted that very evening on curfew being 
proclaimed and on the military being put into posi¬ 
tion. The report from Howrah not being satisfactory, 
arrangement was made for troops to bo brought to 
the Howrah .Rest Camp from Barraekpore. It was 
clear as time passed that calls were increasing, that 
the disturbances was spreading and that the police 
would be fully extended. At 11 o’clock it was decided 
that the military would patrol the area already 
designated. , 

Voting in the No-confidence Motion 

As we have mentioned at the beginning of the note 
on the No-confidence Motion, this motion was defeated. 
But a few remarks about the voting of the different 
groups seem to be called for. 

European members’ role in, this debate deserves 
special notice. Their action has thoroughly justified the 


Quit India policy of the Congress. They, hare made it 
abundantly clear that so long as their part of loot and 
plunder remains in tact, they are not concerned with 
anything else. We would say that the Europeans 01 
Bengal have “nobly” kept up the traditions of the East 
India Company, that ruthless and shameless band of 
adventurers and cheats, who came to this country when 
,it was ridden with civil war. They took good care to set 
brother against brother and to put premiums on dis¬ 
honesty, corruption, treachery and faithlessness. In this 
way they succeeded in carving out an Empire in what 
was once the world’s richest country. Two centuries 
have since elapsed. The East India Company has gone 
with the wind but the “successors” to that band of 
rogues have carried on. Thanks to the lust, and rapa¬ 
city of Europeans in this country, India today is per¬ 
haps the world’s poorest country. 

There is a lot. of correspondence about the Anglo- 
Indians in the daily press. Wc have not much to say 
at present, but we consider that one of their own com¬ 
munity who wrote a bock entitled Cimmcri was fully 
justified in calling his community benighted. The Anglo- 
Indians in opposing the Bengal no-confidcnce motion, 
showed themselves to be allied with the powers of 
darkness as did some of their community who joined 
with the looters during the riots. They have tc make 
up their mind whether to march in step with nationalist 
India or to remaiD camp-followers of the reactionaries 
and exploiters who have infested India for the past, two 
centuries. The Anglo-Indian cannot run with the hare 
and chase with the hounds. 

Three members of the scheduled caste have left the 
Congress party* and voted with the Ministry. We had 
previously remarked that we had seen in the Congress 
nominations to the Bengal Assembly and the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly not. only carelessness and partisanship 
but. criminal negligence so far as nationalism in Bengal 
is concerned. The defection of these three members, 
plected on Congress tickets, proves again that our 
judgment was right. 

New Turn in Burmese Politics 

With the acceptance of office by U Aung San and 
his colleagues, representing the premier political 
organisation in Burma, the Anti-Fascist. People's Free¬ 
dom League, Burma politics is now very near a satis¬ 
factory solution. Although it is too early to express 
unqualified optimism, it is certain that things will 
change for the better in a very short time and the 
country’s major economic problems will now be solved. 
The future is brighter, because, the Executive Council 
includes not only the AFPFL but also the Myochit 
Party and the Thakin Party, the two imports irt-sroups 
outside the League. The only notable point is the non- 
co-operation of the Sinyetha Party and the non¬ 
inclusion of its leader Dr. Ba Maw. 

Of the eleven seats in the Council, ten have been 
so far fillrd. Six have gone to the League. U Aung San, 
besides being the Governor’s Counsellor for Defence 
and External Affairs, heads the list of Councillors as 
Deputy Chairman and Member without portfolio. The 
other five Leaguers in the Council are Thakin Mya 
(Socialist), Home and Judicial; U Ba Pe (“Veteran 
Politician’’), Commerce and Supplies ; U Thein Pe 
(Communist), Agriculture and Rural Economy ; Maha 
Ba Kbaing (Karen), Industry and Labour ; and U 
Anns Zan Wai (Aralclnese). Social Services. Four seats 
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go to U Saw (Myochit Party), Education and National 
Planning; Thakin Ba 8ein (Thakin Party), Transport 
and Communications; U Tin Tut (Independent), 
Finance, and Sir Maung Gyce, who was a member of 
the old Executive Council. 

In a statement issued by its Executive Committee, 
the League has made it eienr “that, the Interim* 
Government, in which the AFPFL has decided to 
participate does not as yet satisfy the complete require¬ 
ments of a National Government as we have envisaged 
and this is eerfainly not vet a Provisional Government 
which could lead us straight to the establishment, of a 
frge, independent Burma.” The statement shows that 
the main reason for 111 League’s acceptance of office 
is it% desire to end the political deadlock “which has 
brought in its train evormount ing political and 
economic repercussion? throughout, our land, fulminat¬ 
ing in existing and increasing economic strikes of all 
sorts—embracing even the various ranks of Govern¬ 
ment sendees.” 

In a broadcast talk, Sir Hubert Ranee disclosed 
that it is JI.M.G’s desire and the Governor’s firm 
intention that, in practice, the Executive Council 
should hav* all the authority and power that its Minis¬ 
terial predecessors exeroisid under the 1935 Act, that 
H.M.G. have agreed that, the Governor should have a 
Bin-man Counsellor for Defence and Exlernai Affairs 
who should at the same time bci a Member of the 
Executive Council ; that H.M.G. have agreed to some 
relaxation of Treasury control and “that (he new 
Council will consider these proposals Jh detail at, the 
earliest opporluniiy and that the Council’s recom¬ 
mendations will be forwarded to H.M.G”: lastly, that, 
TT.M.G. have ngreed that (he Council shall be kept 
fully informed about all matlrrs concerning the Frontier 
Areas, though responsibility for these areas will 
continue to rest with the Governor. 

Inter-Asian Relations Conference 

For the first time, Asia is to witness a gathering 
of the representatives of as many as 33 Asiatic coun¬ 
tries when the Inter-Asiua Relations Conference meets 
in India early next year 'o discuss problems of com¬ 
mon interest and to fort or close relations between the 
Asiatic countries The venue has not yet been decided 
but in all potability Delhi will be selected. Pundit 
Nehru will preside, nis position as the first Premier 
of India will vest the Conference with the dignity and 
status accorded to international conferences in the 
world. It is learnt that the Conference will be opened 
by Mahatma Gandhi, who is the acknowledged leader 
of the struggle for freedom of the subject, peoples of 
Asia. 

Not all the countries that arc being invited by the 
Indian Council of World Affairs, which is sponsoring 
tho Conference, arc subject nations. Sumo enjoy full 
sovereignty, and some are semi-independent, while the 
majority of them are either colonies of Western 
Imperialist powers or are just, emerging from Imperial¬ 
ist domination. In the case of subject nations, invi'a- 
tions are being issued to the party struggling for the 
freedom of its country. 

The following countries, it is understood, are going 
to be invited to the Conference : Turkey. Palestine, 
Saudi-Arabia, Azerbaijan. Kjtrghistan, Uzbekistan, 
Tibet, China, Formosans Thailand (Siam). Indonesia, 

‘ %ria^Tfk|sjordan, Jfemen, Armenia, Kozakhistan, 


Afghanistan, Nepal, Japan, Philippines, Viet Nhatn, 
Siberia, * Lebanon, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Turkmenistan, 
Mongolia, Bhutan, Korea, Burma, Malaya and Ceylon. 
While the present conference will be constituted of 
purely Asiatic‘countries, it is expected that it will be 
enlarged so as to include countries of the Indian Ocean 
Region like Australia, New Zealand and West Africa, 
as the conference will not be complete without the 
inclusion of these countiies which are showing more 
and more affinity for co-opcration with Asiatic coun¬ 
tries,—a fact which was stressed jjy Pandit Nehru in 
his last address to the Indian Council of World Affairs 
in Bombay. 

The Conference will discuss many topics relating 
to problems of muttial interest to the invitees. Among 
the sq^jedB that will be discussed are national move¬ 
ments for freedom in Asia, racial problems with special 
reference to the real causes of racial conflict, transition 
from a colonial (a a national economy, inter-Asian 
emigration and the status and treatment of immigrants, 
welfare "problems with special reference to public health 
and.nutrition, problems of industrial labour and indus¬ 
trial development, cultural problems with special 
reference to education, art, architecture, scientific re¬ 
search and literature and finally the status of women. 

People of India fully realise that freedom’s battle 
in Asia is one and indivisible. All the exploited peoples 
of Asia and the East must now stand united against 
political, military and economic aggression from the 
West. Pandit Nehru’s idea of a Pan-Asiatic Federation 
of Free Nations is a great and noble conception. It ia 
necessary that peoples of Oceania and Africa should 
also be included in Mio Pan-Asiatic Scheme. A Federa¬ 
tion of Asia, Africa and Oceania will embrace more 
than hajf of humanity. 

India’s Foreign Policy 

Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, m his first, Press Con¬ 
ference as Minister in Charge of Externa! Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations, made a number of announce¬ 
ments on future Indian foreign policy. These are tho 
main points : 

(1) In future, Iiuli-i wii! have a much larger 
number of diplomatic representatives in foreign 
countries and shall deal with them direct instead of 
through the British Foreign Office. They will have 
a higher stains and will in time be ambassadors. 
DireMion and advice to them wili go from India, 

(2) A scheme for the creation of an Indian 
Diplomatic Corps will be placed before the Cabinet 
soon. 

(3) The .kemal of Indian foreign policy is end- 
* mg colonialism all over Asia, Africa and elsewhere. 

(4) The India Office is bound to bo liquidated 

soon. s 

(5) A goodwill mi,-’-ion is to be sent to the 
Middle East and the Government hopes to get 
Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad as its leader. 

(6) A similar goodwill mission to Eastern and 
Western Europe .will also he sent and Mr. V. K.. 
Krishna Menon is expected to be one of its mem¬ 
bers. 

(7) Pandit Nehru proposes to pay a personal 
visit to the Frontier Tribal Areas early in October 
and hopes *to have-Khan Abdul Ghaffur Khan with 
him. The visit would be preliminary to a fresh 
examination of the problem of tribal areas. Pandit 
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Nehru made it clear that there was no intention of 
depriving the tribes of their existing freedom which 
they were defending so zealously and valiantly. 

(8) In practice, the Indian' National Govern¬ 
ment extends recognition to the Indonesian Re¬ 
public. Pandit Nehru said, “We have 100 per cent 
sympathy with them. We want them to win through 
and establish their freedom, and we want to help 
and support them in every way. 

(9) The Government are considering the 

advisability of forming an Advisory Council for 
Baluchistan drawh from representative institutions 
and organisations. This will be a preliminary to the 
introduction' of a fuller democratic system of 
administration. _ . * 

(10) Pandit Nehru proposes to visit Ceylon 
soon. 

Pandit Nehru announced that in the sphere of 
foreign affairs. India would follow an independent 
policy, keeping away from the power politics of groups 
aligned one against another. He added that India would 
uphold the principle of freedom for all dependent 
peoples and will oppose racial discrimination whenever 
it may occur. India will work together with other peace- 
loving nations for international co-operation and good- 
wll without exploitation of one nation by another. 

With reference to the international contadis that 
are to be made. Pandit Nehru said :, 

It is necessary that, with the attainment of her 
full international status, India should establish 
contact with all the great nations of the world and 
that her relations with neighbouring countries m 
Asia should become still closer. Towards this end it 
is proposed to despatch a goodwill mission to the 
Middle East and to establish contacts, which- will i n 
the first instance be informal, with countries‘of both 
western and eastern Europe. It is also proposed to 
station an Indian consul at Bangkok and a vice- 
consul at Saigon in the near future. 

So far as her near neighbours are concerned, 
India will watch with* close interest the develop¬ 
ment of events in Palestine, Iran, Indonesia,, China, 
Siam and Indo-China, as well as id the foreign 
possessions in India itself, with every sympathy with 
the aspirations of the peoples of these lands for the 
attainment of internal ‘peace, freedom (where they 
lack it) and of their due place in the comity of 
nations. 

With the U.8.A. and China, India already has 
a form of diplomatic contact. The relations thus 
already existing will, it is hoped, shortly be strength¬ 
ened by the exchange of representations on an inde¬ 
pendent diplomatic footing. 

At present there are Indian diplomatic officiala 
in the U.S.A. and China, High Commissioners in 
Australia and South Africa (the latter being at 
present in India), Representatives in Burma, Ceylon 
and Malaya and Trade Commissioners in several 
•ountries. With the creation of the new service the 
existing posts will be strengthened and new ones 
opened. It will bo necessary to work out a system 
of priorities, but obviously first consideration must 
be given to countries with which we already have 
contacts and to our neighbours in the East as well 
as in the West. 

With regard to the Frontier policy, Panditji said : 

The-question ia ene of‘all-India importance, for 
■, the tribes are the guardians of the northern door¬ 


way to India and the security and well-being of 
these areas is, therefore, a definite factor in the 
defence of this country. 

I should like to make it quite clear that in 
reviewing the problem there is no intention whatever 
of depriving the tribes of their existing freedom 
' which they have defended so zealously and valiantly 
for many years ; still less to impose any scheme 
on them against their will. It follows that the 
Government’s approach to the problem will be 
essentially a friendly one seeking in co-operation 
and consultation with the tribes ways and means of 
solving their economic difficulties, promoting their 
welfare generally and bringing them into a happy 
and mutually beneficial association with . their 
neighbours in the settled districts. 

I have said that the question is one of all-India 
importance. 8o it is. But there is a wider aspect to 
it than this. The tribal areas of the North-West 
Frontier lie along an international frontier—the 
frontier which divides India from its friendly 
neighbour, Afghanistan. From this situation arises 
an international obligation, for our friends, the 
Afghans, look to us to preserve peace and order in 
the tribal areas in the interests of tranquillity of 
their own country. They may rest assured that in 
seeking a new approach’ to the problem the fullest 
regard will be paid to our obligations. 

The reaction of the Frontier tribes !o Pandit 
Nehru’s declaration has been singularly helpful. It is 
now hoped that the everlasting frontier trouble will 
now come to a permanent end and the tribal people 
together with the Frontier Pathans will form one solid 
block as National Guards on the Western Front. 

Pandit Nehru declared that India’s attitude towards 
the United Nations Organisation is one of wholehearted 
oo-operation and unreserved adherence, in both spirit 
and letter, to the charter governing it. To that end. 
India will participate fully in its various activities and 
endeavour to play that role in its Councils to which 
her geographical position, population and contribution 
towards world peace entitles. India was sending a 
delegation to the forthcoming General Assembly of the 
United Nations. The following two important matters 
will be taken up by them at this general meeting ot 
the U.N.O.: 

The most important item on the agenda from 
India's point of view is the case against South Africa. 
It is understood that South Africa will contend 
that the matter is not within the jurisdiction of the 
General Assembly as it is essentially one of domes¬ 
tic jurisdiction. With this contention, the Govern¬ 
ment of India do not agree. In their view the treat¬ 
ment of Indians in South Africa is fundamentally a 
moral and human issue which, in view of the ‘pur¬ 
poses’ and ‘principles’ so clearly stated in the charter 
of the United Nations, the General Assembly can¬ 
not disregard. 

A further important matter will be that of the 
new international trusteeship system. The Indian 
delegation will stress the point that sovereignty 
everywhere vests in the people of a country. If for 
any reason, immediate independence is not leasibl* 
then India would not object to the territory being 
placed under United Nations trusteeship for a 
limited period. The attitude of the deleg&ion will 
be that all Asians and the people of, dttHffldent 
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opuntries stand together for freedom and for eman¬ 
cipation from foreign control, as this is the only way 
for bringing about world peace aad progress. 

• Pandit Nehru made it clear that India was no 
longer going to function just in a bloc with the Com¬ 
monwealth countries in the sense that India must foltoy 
whichever way I he bloc goes. He said, “We shall confer 
with them. We shall try to get them round to our 
view point. When wo do not succeed, we shall differ 
and go our own way. In the past Indian delegates 
functioned very much like a kind of camp followers 
•f the British delegation. About 15 or 20 years ago they 
jgere practically : ,-'pointed by the Secretary of State 
in consultation a.tli the Government of India or 
vice.versa.’’ That practice had been gradually fading 
off, and is now going to stop. Pandit Nehru now 
envisages strong collaboration of Indian delegates m 
International Conferences with representatives from 
Asian countries berm - India felt that Asia hnd 
certain interest.-, i..uc!i they should protect all 
together. 

Atom Bomb a Monopoly of U.S. Cartels ? 

A veritable torrent of printers' ink is now pouring 
down on Bikini Atoll, writes Lucien Castct in the 
Paris newspaper Liberation. There is plenty of talk, 
and yet it all amounts to nothing. For the crux of the 
matter, the only thing worth saying is not being said 
—namely, that the atom bomb ’belongs neither to 
America nor to the United Nations, but to the trusts. 
The real owners of the atom bomb, says Castct, are 
three powerful trusts : the International Radium amt 
Uranium Consortium which supplies the raw niaioual ; 
the Westinghouse Electric Company which monopolises 
the extraction of metallic uranium from the r..w 
material and the Dupont do Nemours Chemical Trust. 
The International Radium and Uranium Consortium 
is the actual owner of all uranium deposits in capitalist 
countries. In this capacity it controls the production 
of atomic bombs at the very source, for it can either 
sell or refuse to sell the required raw material at its 
own discretion. Until 1939 this concern was interested 
only in radium. Step by step it got control over all the, 
main raw material sources. Its policy was to limit 
production and .raise the price of radium, so essential 
for medical purposes. The sufferings of cancer victims 
were turned into a source of mounting profits. The 
great trust laid i*s hands on the Canadian radium ore 
deposits, then on the Katanga mines in the Belgian 
Congo, and to all intents and purposes obtained a 
monopoly over radium mining in all capitalist coun¬ 
tries. 

Since uranium is mostly found in the same ores as 
radium, the bulk of the known uranium deposits found 
their way into this concern’s hands. Beginning with 
1039, when prospects of tapping atomic energy began 
to take tangible shape, it rapidly bought up the 
uranium deposits that still remained outside its 
•control. 

• Officially, the uranium ore needed to, produce 
atomic bombs is supplied by Canada and Belgium. In 
faot, however, the governments of these countries have 
little to say in the matter, for they do not possess even 
a fraction of the Radium and Uranium Consortium’s 
power as regards the disposal gif uranium ore. 

It was the American Westinghouse Company’s 
tabojpjrtdrfcg that soj/ed the problem of extracting 


pure metallic uranium from the ore, one of the most 
difficulf technical problems involved in the generation- 
of atomic energy. .The uranium had to be obtained in 
an absolutely pure form : it must not contain even a 
ten millionth *parfc of impurity. By agreement with the 
U.S. Government, Westinghouse undertook to d 0 this 
job on an industrial scale during the war—on condition 
however, that the Government did not deal with any 
competing firms and that the company’s representa¬ 
tives participated in the direction of all research on 
atomic energy. . 

Finally, the contracts for the construction of the 
atomic energy plants at Clinton, Tennessee ami Han¬ 
ford, Wflshiqgton, were granted by General L. Groves 
to the Dupont Chemical- Trust, which controls either 
directly or indirectly most of the American war indus¬ 
try and is closely linked with leading international # 
cartels. 

Desorbing the methods through which this private 

monopoly was set up, Castct writes : 

• 

On Dupont’s insistence, a clause was inserted 
*n the contract concluded with the War Department, 
binding the Government to take every measure to 
protect the firm from possible losses. This clause 
was detailed in a secret agreement between the War 
Department and Dupont, in which the U. S- 
Government “in view of the highly conjectural 
nature of the work undertaken by Depont de 
Nemours, and the enormous risk involved,” granted 
the firm for an unlimited time the exclusive right to 
manufacture atomic bombs. Dupont was further 
granted the exclusive right to exploit, the industrial 
use of atomic energy for a term of thirty years, 
beginning from the time when methods for this 
industrial use might be worked out and tested. As 
a supplement to these agreements, close ties, includ¬ 
ing exchange of research workers, were established 
between Dupont’s research department and the 
various agencies of the office of Scientific Research 
and Development—in particular, the so-called 
Metallurgical Laboratory at Chicago University. 

The participation of Dupont’s representatives 
in the direction of atomic research was one of the 
vital safeguards of the secret agreement that ensured 
Dupont the monopoly ia*the manufacture of atomic 
bonilw and in the application of atomic energy for 
■leaeeful purposes. This finally consolidated the 
domination of the trusts over the whole field of the 
utilisation of atomic energy. 

Thus, says Castct, a situation has been brought 
about in which the International Radium and Uran¬ 
ium Consortium controls the raw material, Westing- 
house controls the processing and extraction , of 
fissionable materials and Dui>ont controls the actual 
process of manufacture. As Ciistet points out, an agree¬ 
ment between these Big Three is sufficient to set up a 
vertical trust with incalculable power and e.normous 
weight in deciding the fate of the world. These three 
American Trusts are in close association with trusts of 
ither capitalist countries through international Cartels. 
Castet believes that as a result of secret Cartel mani¬ 
pulations such German monopolistic interests as I. Q. 
Farbenindustrie, Krupp and Schering Chemical Con¬ 
cern may obtain possession, if they have not already 
done so, of the secrets ol atomic energy. 

Castet then reveals‘some ‘recent changes in this 
build-up. He nays *. « 
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On June 5, American army representatiYes an¬ 
nounced that the Dupont firm, which built and 
operated tire government-owned * atomic plant at 
Hanford, had asked to be relieved of the respon¬ 
sibility of operating it—ostensibly because it was 
primarily interested in chemical and not in power 
development. In this. connection, the army autho¬ 
rities announced that General Electric, another 
monopoly trust, had agreed to take over the opera¬ 
tion of the plant beginning on September 1 this 
year. * 

It is still difficult to say what caused this shift 
in the forces of the American monopolies. But at 
any rate, it is not a change for ttye better. 

The General Electric Company lias always been 
closely associated with German monopolies. As far 
• back as 1907, G.E.C. concluded an agreement with 
the German, A.E.G., dividing the world into two 
great electrical empires, the one* controlling the 
United States and Canada, the other Germany, 
Austria, Russia. Holland. Denmark, Switzerland, 
Turkey and the Balkans. Secret agreements w'ere 
entered regarding subsidiary companies in new 
branches of industry and in countries not yet 
formally assigned to either of the trusts, as well as 
for the exchange of inventions and scientific and 
technical discoveries. 

Describing the link with the German, Casiet says : 

In the period following World War I, and also 
during the course of the last war, G.E.C. continued 
to maintain close ties with the capitalist monopolies 
of Nazi Germany as has been proved by numerous 
documents and materials collected by the U. S. De¬ 
partment of Justice. It made big investments m a 
wide range of German business undertakings. 

G.E.C. owns some big research laboratories 
(situated In Schenectady, New York) and employs 
a substantial number of research workers, including 
some eminent physicists and chemists working in 
various fields of ‘nucleonics,’ as the Americans now 
call the science that treats of nuclear reactions. It 
“ is notorious for its tendency to establish monopolies 
and when its interests so dictate, to obstruct 
technical progress. 

For example, the data obtained by the U.S. 
Department of Justice established that G.E.C. 
laboratories had been conducting special research on 
how to lower the quality of incandescent electric 
lamps and to hinder the introduction of fluorescent 
lamps which • would consume considerably Jess 
current. 

Closely associated as it is with various electric 
power concerns, G.E.C. is obviously not interested 
in the speedy wide-scale use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, which would threaten to depre¬ 
ciate its enormous capfual investment and slash the 
guaranteed profits of its electrical empire. At any 
rate, it is anxious to secure a monopoly hold on 
such development. And at the satac time, as its 
president, Mr. Wilson, recently announced, it intends 
considerably to expand research* of a military nature. 

Baruch Plan of Atomic Research and 
the Soviet Proposals 

4 Discussing the Baruch IJlan, Castet writes : 

The influence of these trusts can be clearly 
traced, not only in the methods of controlling 
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atomic energy within the U.8.A., but also in. the 
American proposals for international control, which 
Bernard Baruch submitted to the U. N. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The various provisions of the Baruch Plan 
, essentially amount to making the international con¬ 
trol body—Americans have already christened it 
‘ADA’ or ‘Atomic Development Authority’—a sort 
of international cartel which would be sole owner 
of all deposits of uranium, thorium and other pros¬ 
pective sources of atomic energy throughout the 
world. ADA would moreover have exclusive rights 
to acquire, manufacture and operate all installations 
producing U235 plutonium and other fissionable 
materials, to issue licences, and, according to Clause 
4 of the Baruch Plan to “conduct research in the 
field of atomic explosives.’’ 

To expect proposals like these to prevent the 
use of atomic energy for war purposes is like invok¬ 
ing Beelzebub to exorcise Lucifer. Since Baruch also 
proposes to abolish the right of veto in questions 
pertaining to atomic energy, ADA would be for all 
practical purposes independent of the UNO Security 
Council, but fully dependent on the American trusts. 
It would serve as an instrument of their inter¬ 
national policy and a safeguard of their monopolistic 
interests. 

Castet says in his article that world monopolies 
and in particular the chemical trusts, are aiming 
to set up a powerful atomic bomb cartel. Their 
plans go even further than that they want to make 
use of UNO to isolate the Soviet Union and to 
establish the world government of I he monopoly 
trusts. 

The secret diplomacy of the international 
monopolies is, indeed, most active in connection 
with the problem of the control of atomic energy. 
It is trying to palm off the Baruch Plan as an 
effective means of preventing the military use of 
atomic energy. But the plan actually proposes the 
establishment of a world monopoly in the mining 
of atomic raw material and in the production and 
utilisation of atomic energy, as wet] as a monopoly 
of scientific research in the sphere of atomic ex¬ 
plosives—that is, in the perfection of the atomic 
bomb and the increase of its destructive power. 

The Baruch Plan for the control of atomic re¬ 
search is quite different from tho Soviet proposals put 
forward in this connection. There are mainly three 
points of difference. Firstly, the Soviet proposals sought 
to ban the use of atomio weapons completely to 
prohibit the production of such weapons and require 
the destruction of all existing stocks within three 
months of the date, the international convention 
comes into force. The Baruch Plan, on the other hand, 
resorts to vague and confused .promises without specify¬ 
ing any definite date of fulfilment. Secondly, the Soviet 
proposals were designed to fit into the U.N.O. frame¬ 
work, in full conformity with the principles of its 
charter. The Baruch Plan aims at breaking down this 
fundamental principles of U.N.O. Thirdly, the Soviet 
proposals leave the organisation of the peaceful indus¬ 
trial use of atomic energy in the hands of the various 
sovereign States, at the same time allowing for a broad 
exchange of scientific* information. The Baruch Plan 
proposes to transfer all authsdty in this field to an 
international monopoly organisation and to- introduce. 
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the customary system of licenses. This would mean, 
as past experience shows, that the peaceful use of 
atomic energy would be either prevented altogether or 
at all events greatly hampered. 

It is gratifying to find that the progressive 
American press and prominent scientists have begun 
to draw public attention to the role of the trusts. 

Thus P.M. says in an editorial : “There is a danger 
that atomic energy, instead of benefiting .mankind, 
will fall into the hands of the monopolists of destruc¬ 
tion.” 

Capitalist monopolies are trying to convert the 
greatest of modern scientific discoveries into their own 
private weapon, to he used in their struggle for world 
domination. Rut as Oskar Lange, *the Polish delegate 
at UNO, observed at the meeting of the Atomic 
Energy Commission : “No temporary advantage, by 
whomsoever held, will prevail against the will of the 
people." 

World Food Surpluses 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, member of the Indian Food 
Delegation to the Food and Agricultural Organisations 
Conference at Copenhagen and the Economic Adviser 
to the Food Department of the Government of Iudia, 
■who arrived at Karachi, reviewed the work done by the 
Indian delegates at the various conferences in Canada. 
Denmark and Holland. He said : 

The conference at Copenhagen marked a new 
step forward in the direction of taking concerted 
world action for raising nutritional levels of peoples 
all over the world and also of enString the pros¬ 
perity and success of the farmers and agricultural 
workers of the. world. Whereas the Food and Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation has hitherto been merely an 
advisory agency, this conference has now accepted 
the need for the creation of an international exe¬ 
cutive machinery for the purpose of facilitating 
maximisation of production, equitable distribution 
and stabilisation of prices. 

The nations of the world are now agreed that 
there should be some organisation like the World 
Food Board or whatever else it may be called, 
which will have the power to bring about its objec¬ 
tives. The conference has not discussed the details’ 
but has set up a preparatory commission for (he 
creation of the world food executive organisation. 
The recommendations will then be placed before 
the first conference of the Food and Agricultural 
Organisations and subsequently transmitted to the 
United Nations Assembly. 

Wo in India are interested in meeting our needs 
both by our efforts to increase production and by 
supplementing our resources by imports. 

Referring to the Quebec Conference Dr. Rao 
claimed that it was he who first brought forward to 
the attention of the conference the need for linking up 
the utilisation of surpluses with the satisfaction of the 
nutritional needs of the lower levelR of consumption. 
His .suggestion, that the principle of the ‘stamp plan’ 
fallowed in the United States of making surplus food 
available to the lower income groups at special low 
prices should be extended to international realm, re¬ 
ceived endorsement of the committee on marketing at 
Quebec and subsequently by the plenary session. 

At the Hague, he further developed this point and 
the committee after long deliberations, agreed nn- 
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ammously to the two-price system—one applies to 

*“? P S "j* th r ou S h P ro Pe r commercial channels 

and the other through non-commercial and presumably 
Government channels to meet the needs of the lower 
mcome classes. * 

Dr Ran suggested that the‘world food surpluses 
should be disposed of at concessional rates to the 
countries with low nutritional levels. 

Dr. Rao then referred to’ the discussion the Indian 
delegation had at the Hague about the economic im¬ 
plication of world food survey and said that they 
strongly objected to the manner in which optimum 
targets had been set for countries with better nutritional 
levels and intermediate optimum targets for countries 
with low nutritional levels. The low levels in the coun¬ 
tries should »be raised by increasing world food pro¬ 
duction and distributing it equitably with a special 
emphasis on the needs of countries poor in nutritional 
standards. At Copenhagen, it has beeij agreed that the 
next, world food survey should contain maximum 
optimum for all countries in the world. 


Dr , Rajendra Prasad on Food Situation 
•Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food Minister .of the 
National Government, in his broadcast on the food 
situation said that the over-all picture, although 
gloomy, is not altogether dark. He said. “Our people 
have a knack of facing up to calamities which may 
well break others, We all have to make a pull, a strong 
and determined pull and we shall have passed to 
determine the crisis. We refuse ;o be defeated. Courage, 
discipline, fellow-feeling and a little sacrifice by each 
for all and hv all for each cannot, fad to see us 
through.” Ho pointed out that there were only three 
ways ol facing up to this calamity. The first, was to 
increase production of crops which could be grown 
between the major harvests, the second was to secure 
assistance from abroad and the third was to distribute 
the incidence of shortage as evenly and equitably as 
possible. 

Regarding increase of production and inadequacy 
of imports, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said : 

As regards the increase of production, to aid 
which is the function of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, it will suffice to sav, }or the present, that 
encouragement.was givA both by Central and 
Provincial Governments to grow short-term crops, 
subsidies were granted to cultivators and conces¬ 
sions were given in the form of revenue remissions, 
water supply and free manure. It was, however, not 
expected that these subsidiary crops could really 
break the edge of the scarcity except to a very 
limited extent in local areas. 

. In onr efforts to secure adequate imports of 
grain from abroad we have had a series of dis¬ 
appointments. That was inevitable in a world des¬ 
perately short of food. At*the time of the visit of 
the Indian delegation to Washington, the world’s 
wheat demands were 20 million tons against sup¬ 
plies of 12 million tons and the demands for rice 
for the second quarter only were 2 million tons 
against supplies df 523.000 tons. It has, therefore, 
never been possible for India to get a quota from 
abroad sufficient to meet her demands ; nor has it 
been possible for her to get firm allocations of wheat 
or wheat substitute?, such as maize. The Inter¬ 
national Emergency Rood Council has had to pro- 
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ceed month by month programming such supplies 
as became available. Of rice we were allocated for 
the second quarter of the year 146,000 tons against 
a demand for 500,000 tons and fpr the second half 
of the year the allocation was 270,000 tons against 
a demand for 700,00O tons. Against the minimum 
import demand of 40 lakh tons India has till now 
reoeived only 124 lakh tons of which only 173.000 
tons is rice. 

A major development has been the seamen’s 
strike in U.S.A. Even if the news of the end of the 
strike is true, already we have lost many days which 
in terms of tonnage means a short-fall in October 
arrivals of nearly 100,000 tons, if not more. We had 
been hoping for large imports of maize and other 
grains from Argentine and- to expedite* matters we 
had sent out a Mission headed by Dewan Charnan 
Lai. In spite of the efforts made by the Mission, 
export licences have not been made available yet 
for all our purchases and the short-fall in arrivals 
against our previous calculations in October will be 
no less than 60,000 tons. The diversion of three ships 
by U.N.R.R.A. carrying about 24,000 tons, of 
wheat, which whs announced a few days ago. would 
have been a great help to us. i they arrived in time, 
but the seamen’s strike wHl affect the loading of 
these ships also. Again, supplies of rice from Brazil 
have been delayed. The supply position : n tlie Far 
East has also deteriorated. We had been allowed 
207,500 tons by the International Emergency F"od 
Council from Burma and Siam for the second half 
of this year. We now estimate that we are not likely 
to get more than 137,000 tons out of this allocation, 
which will thus result in a short fall of 70,000 tons. 
The short fall from Siam is due largely to internal 
difficulties and lack of sufficient facilities of, trans- 
• port some of which we have tried to meet. On the 
day that I took over office I had the opportunity 
of impressing upon the Siamo delegation who had 
come to sign an agreement for a loan from India of 
five crores of rupees, the serious situation in this 
country and the absolute necessity of Siam speed¬ 
ing up her exports to the utmost. The prospects 
from Burma are a little better than estimated a few 
months ago but i* the supplies from Siam. Burma 
and Indo-China are treated as a 'pool by the Inter¬ 
national Emergency Food Council, the excess supply 
from Burma will not ad coine to us. There has been 
one source to which vc have been looking, and that 
is the offer of the Indonesian Republic to give us 
£ lakh tons of rice or 7 lakh tons of paddy. The 
formal agreement with the Indonesian Rt" 'hlie and 
the Netherlands East Indies Government, was con¬ 
cluded last, month. The main problem there has been 
to move the rice from the interior to rail-heads 
and to the ports. For this coal and motor trucks 
are required. India could supply these. But some 
difficulties have arisen and we are qot able to take 
full advantage of the generous offer and our sup¬ 
plies from that source so far have been inconsider¬ 
able and may not be very appreciable in the critical 
months ahead. • 

With the failure of crops a our own country, 
abort allocations from abroad, a heavy short fall in the 
arrival of these allocations, difficulties of transport m 
Siam and Java, and non-materialisation gf expected im¬ 
ports from Argentine, India is ‘ faced with a grave 
situation within the nefct two or three months . This 


can be met, as Rajen Babu points out/qply to limited 
extent by imports from outside. We must realise that 
we have to depend mainly on ourselves to prevent'a 
breakdown. This we con do and must do. We must each 
and all be prepared to share whatever we have with 
others. We need all the skill and determination we can 
muster to produce more and save whatever we can, 
remembering that every little addition to the common 
pool is going to make a difference to the common 
man in distress. We must refuse to be defeated. Famine 
must be averted. 

Development of Indian Civil Aviation 

Syed Ali Zabecr, Member for Communications in 
the National Goverrmeut, in. a Press statement, has 
explained the new Government’s Civil Aviation pdlicy. 
Eh said, “In a country of the size and magnitude of 
India, civil aviation can play a very important part 
in the communications system. Unfortunately, the pro¬ 
gress of civil aviation, due to various reasons, has not 
been as fast as it should have been. The popularity 
which even the limited growth of civil aviation has 
gained so far, proves clearly that its value is fully 
appreciated by the people of this country.” 

He discussed the constitution and work of the Air 
Transport Licensing Board, the question of nationalisa¬ 
tion of air transport and the co-ordination of national 
aviation policy with that of the provinces and Indian 
States. Tiie Co mm unication Member said : 

“Sr far as Government is aware no fewer than 
about IS private 1 companies have been floated in order 
to take part in the civil aviation of the country. The 
authorized capital, though not the issued capital, of 
these companies comes to about Rs. 40 crores. Appli¬ 
cations for various routes by some of tuese companies 
are pending for disposal. There was a general feeling 
in the country that the Air Transport Licensing Board, 
which had been constituted, was not broad-based, as 
it bad a majority of officials on it. The first step, 
therefore, which the Government took was to change 
the constitution of this Board. The Cabinet, has agreed 
and the licensing rules are being amended. 

“This Board will now consist of three members 
including the Chairman, who is u judge of a High Court 
It must, however, be emphasized that Government 
attaches very considerable importance to the main¬ 
tenance of high teelinical standards in civil aviation. 
Close co-operation between the Civil Aviation Direc¬ 
torate and the Air Transport Licensing Board will 
have to be maintained in order to ensure technical 
efficiency. It is not Government’s intention to put 
unnecessary obstacles in the way of the working of the 
various operators who may be desirous of operating 
on various routes, nor does it intend to create * 
monopoly in favour of one or a few of the operating 
companies. It is Government’s intention to put no 
restrictions on various companies obtaining their 
machines f om any source which may be available to 
them or \ the purchase of serviceable machines in 
India. 

“The allocation of various routes to particular 
companies will be the function of the Board, whom the 
companies will have to satisfy in respect of their finan¬ 
cial resources and technical organization. On thee® 
considerations and on 'he bane of sound economic 
operations it might apt be possible for all the com¬ 
panies now floated to securest licence. PeniVwioa te 
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grant of a iicinee and this lias boon made clear <o the 
promoters. 

“A stage has been reached when it may bo ex¬ 
pected that various companies will be able to work 
.without any subsidy from Government, which will 
continue to provide and keep properly equipped land¬ 
ing grounds, wireless slut inus, meteorological facilities., 
etc., for the use of the aeroplanes operating mi various 
routes.” 

The question of nationalisation of air .-ervins ha* 
already been raised. The present pol cy of the Govern¬ 
ment on this question is to allow private companies, 
licensed by the Air Transport Linens ng Hoard, In 
operate the internal routes. In coming to this cuiirliisiun 
fiovermnenl has been greatly influenced by I he roii*'- 
(leri^tion that its machinery i* uot as vet. -u highly 
develojied as to enable it to undertake actual opera¬ 
tions in aviation. There may be doubt as to the desir¬ 
ability of this step at ibis early stage of the develop¬ 
ment of civil aviat on. The policy adopted nl the time 
t>f promoting railways by jiermitiing Jhe* construction 
and operat on of lailwavs by conqiauies wiili the 
Government lelainmg the right of acquiring them 
aftei a certain number n f years may profitablv be 
followed l*ere as well, This will prov tie ready outY> 
for the lnve-tmcnl and utilisation of private wealtti 
No opportunity should l»e lost fo break the ,-hyne-s ( )( 
Indian cajital to be employed on profitable under¬ 
takings. Jf I lie an wav- are operated under strict super¬ 
vision nf the Government there i-- m> harm in s'ayimr 
nat onali'iilion foi some linn. 'Lbe progress of nvil 
aviation can tic achieved more l. permitting pr.vale 
companies to operate on internal route- under net 
Government I cons ng and supervision. 

With regal.I to the external aid seivicr.- Sved All 
Zalieer said : 

Government is at me-eul i mying on negotia- 
r'oiis with ;t number of foreign countries who want 
1 linn- service' to operate to and across India. 
Government's policy in this respect will be a liberal 
our. At the same t me it will have to safeguard the 
v Hal interests of ihe country ami interests of Indian 
operators. Grneminent hope" to obtain from tlx-e 
countries reciprocal opeiational r.ght. 

Tile external services will naturally begin by 
operating to the neighbouring countr.'es lying to¬ 
wards the east and the wed of India, but there is 
no irason why India should not, within a very short 
interval, be able to r-labl>h air service- going round 
the globe and operating |u and across most of dm 
count res of the wniid The wor'd is -livinkiug piptd- 
ly and unless India keep* pace with the develop¬ 
ments which are going on iu other countries in tiie 
field of aviation it will be left very far behind. 


foreign currency in this pool, this whole arrangement 
came Jo be known as the Empire Dollar Pool instead 
of (lie sterling area pool of, foreign exthange. In Ihe 
working of Ihe pool, the individual Kinpire round les 
were given no specific allotments ol the various 
foreign currencies which they wore entitled !<> spend. 
Til s has reacted very hard on India, because although 
this couutiy a'vvavs held largy dollar lialances, she wa~ 
prevented from utilising them in making purchases m 
the U.S. of essential! commodities and machineries lor 
civilian needs. Ii was the declared intention of die 
HnTisli Government, wh.ch controlled the pool, that 
Ihe member country should it-c'f be ihe judge of the 
essential ty .of its own requnemein's. ‘But m practice 
ihe agents »i Ihe, Ilrili-h (liivi'ininnil at. New Delhi 
acted in a way which w’.Ts benefit nil to Hntajn and 
wholly deinntcnlal to Indian mreic.ts?. 

Giving de'ail- of India's ontiil.ution to tin* Hoot 
and deacnlung the pro-peel of the post-war Dollar 
l-'iiml, the Pres- ‘Note ,-ny- 

JSiiicc* the beginning tin war up to tin: 3Jst 
March, 1946. India earned it-. 405 "lores worth oi 
i'.S.A. dolluis and -pent It-. 240 trove", having a 
net siuplii- of H-. lt>5 cioi'c-. Against tin- hi- lo In* 
-t * off Ihe tact dial lndut spent limit* dun she 
('.lined, to the extent of ID. -11 CIOII-'. of olliei liald 
cuitencies. name’y, dto.-c G.in.i.l-i, .Sweden, 

Switrt ilantl and Poitugal. Ii net < ontnbnbon 

to the pool ha- dit icloie, bt t out K-. 114 eroies 
till ’Ic c'o-i■ ol iht vt.it 1915-4(1 

Du.mg die iiti.inev tiiil.ig .lutic !9i6 for wh eh 
pi * hmm.it v fig'.ne- ate now .tv ailab'ii. (here ha* been 
a -nb.-lantial net diaw.il by India on die pool, 
niaiuiv tin :tccotin ! of loo.l irupoi t.- anti other pa.V- 
mesjts on Govetnment account The*e ligutcs mu*t 
not,*however, lie taken as our share" in the dollar 
|iool for wli.it we can .-pend -Irictlv -peaking, not 
related to nor liimUd by vvli.il we have conti,billed. 

The public ate awau* dial then* i- a fund known 
as du- posi-w.tv tiollar fuml i,» wlucli die mol has 
ennui bitted 20 million for du t'",tr 1914. Ill the 

\ ear 1913-41 II:- M.i.w-iv'- Gov iii'lilt ill agreed, ill 
view <)f t.iir .otic d'lf'ar < out i (button- to the Kmpiie 
doll,'ll pool ami f our >\ idingnc-s In .tg’ft* to give 
en procal ad ;*t the l.iiiotl Stab-, to put at our 
tl spo-a! a -"of ol •‘■>20 million in a separate ‘uml 
U» be ullli-cd alter die eom llision of ho-tlli!ie.- w'dt 
Japan for i(-locking ami iapil.il expenditure in die. 
D.S A. All expenditure for the-e purpo-es vva- to 
be met from the fund and no: li'l fir- fund was 
exhausted, were we to y-k foi do'lar- fiom ihe pool- 
tor the financing of -licit expend Hurt*. Tins liguie o! 
$20 million-was i percefilage of our tiollar earning* 
« on Hade aeenuni in the vr.tr 1941 and H..M.G. agreed 


Dollar Pool and Indian Interests 

Reviewing India's contribution o the Empire 
Dollar Pool,'ihe Government of India has issued a 
Press Note explaining the Import policy from and 
outside the sterling area-. Ii is explained that barring 
certain modifications of pokey and procedure, tlm 
Government expect tliai currency considerations wnl 
no longer hinder the rapid development of industry iu 
India. During the war, Ihe whole of the sterling atev's 
holdings of fore'gn exchange wore held ia one pool in 
the custody of the Bank of Edfcland and the British 
, T^Wiupb the U.s^ oSllar was the most important 


that they wou'd credit die fuml with -imilar sum. "V 
to a maximmn of $20 million, tor the year 1945 if 
tiollar earning- on the -.one bs-i- for dial year were 
on the same order a* lm the vear 1944. In respect 
of 1945. H.M.G. have ju-t iuduuded ait allocation 
of $20 million Jl gcnnylly believed that dim 
tunil represent* die tola! resources in U.S. tlo'lai* 
which India pos-tV-c- for the puvchsse ol capital 
good 0 . Such a belief is. however, erroneous. The 
limit of our purchase- i* not neeeswly the amount 
in the fund fur we hate the right to draw cm 'he 
pool for all* capital .goods the inrpoit of which we 
regard as legitimate. ‘As against the $20 ut'illiWf' 
float a company does not With it carry a guarkSteW:^ ■ 
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allotment, the Government of India have issued 
sanctions for the import of capital goods, the pur- 
chiv.se of ships and for £ther industrial purposes up to 
$28 million. 

a 

Future Indian Trade Policy and'' 
interest of Workers 

In formulating any plans for the expansion ot 
external or internal trade, the Government would 
always keep in mind the interests not only of com¬ 
merce and industry but also of industrial workers anil 
agriculturists—thus declared Mr. C. H. Bhablui, Com¬ 
merce Member, of the Interim Government. He was 
address ng a meeting of the Trade Policy Committee 
in New Delhi. Among the points which emerged in the 
meeting of this Committee were : 

(1) If highly developed countries desire free access 
to raw mater.als, economically backward coun¬ 
tries should have a reciprocal free access to 
capital goods and technological skill. 

(2) Indians should have equal rights to establish 
business in foreign countries such as U.ijpA. 
whose nationals are given similar rights in India. 

(3) Unfair trade pract cos by which highly deve¬ 
loped countries discriminate against*the produce 
or trade of less developed countries should be 
exposed and put an end to. 

Mr. BhaM.il said that no commitments would be 
mil tie at the forthcoming meeting of the Prepara' orv 
Comnii'tlec of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council which India would attend. Before the commit¬ 
ment stage was reached. Government would consult all 
shades of opinion in the country and the interests of 
labour and agriculturist, as the primary producers, 
would receive special attention. 

Referring to various suggestions made by the 
Committee, Mr. Bbabha said that Government did not 
underestimate the important role of internal trade in 
India’s economy, but consdcrod that there should be 
an integral development of both external and internal 
trade. As regards a long-term tariff policy Mr, Bbabha 
agreed that India's policy mu.-t be determined by our 
own interests and not by the trend nf discussion 1 * «n 
these international meetings. 

But I don't see how, at this early stage, before our 
plans of development are ready and the needs and 
requirements of the future are known we can cumm’t 
ourselves to any specific long-term tariff pel ey. Our 
immediate task is In clarify our trade objectives and 
'to ensure that no international commitments are made 
by India which would prevent us fiom adopting a 
suitable trade policy at any time, rather than to deter¬ 
mine finally the specific measures we arc going to 
adopt. 

As oond lions change our trade policy too will 
change, for trade—as I cannot too often repeat—w, 11 
not he regarded by us as an end in itself, hut merely 
as a means—perhaps a very subordinate means—of 
furthering India’s economic development, as part of our 
larger plans for the promotion of the welfare of the 
Indian people.” 

Since this mpetu g, the Import polcy of the new 
Government has been explained in a Press Note. The 
relevant portion of it is as follow^: 

Recent criticisms about the import control 
policy of Government Ijave, been based on two 
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grounds ; first, that the administrative machinery 
for the grant of import lioenoee was slow and ineffi¬ 
cient and, secondly, that the strictness with which 
exchange control was administered made it very 
difficult for importers both of capital and of other 
goods to import them from outside the sterling area. 
With the altered conditions brought about by the 
termination of war, the Government of India have 
recently made a number of changes in the adminis¬ 
tration of import control with the result, they hope, 
that the procedure for obtaining import licences has 
been very considerably simplified and shortened. 
They have also adopted the policy of removing as 
many items as possible from the list of controlled 
items gnd of placing them on the open general 
licence for the sterling area. Other items have been 
placed on the universal open general licence which 
mean that these items may be imported freely from 
any source whether with n nr outside the sterling 
area. Items which cun thus be decontrolled are 
continually under review and the list is gradually 
being increased. 

The Government of Ind a have also relaxed 
substantially the rigidity of exchange control and 
the two tests of essentiality and r.on-avallability are. 
now applied with more flexib lily. Requirements are 
now held to be essential if they are necessary for 
the maintenance and development of the national 
economy or the 'maintenance and development ot 
Ihe standard of Jiving and non-availabilitv is deter¬ 
mined with dim reference to the quality, price and 
period of delivery of comparable articles in the 
sterling area. Further, the burden of proving non¬ 
availability has been shifted to Government from 
the importer so that it is now for Government to 
satisfy itself by its own enquirie- whether goods 
required to be imported from outside the sterling 
area are available within it or not instead of. as 
heretofore, for the importer io prove that they were 
not so available. Another modification that has been 
introduced is that, various rurmie es of the world 
have been guarded in the order of their difficulty 
and the tests of essentiality and non-availab lity are 
applied to imports wi th a decreasing degree of strict¬ 
ness in accordance with the comparative fa si ness ot 
the currency concerned. With these modifications ot 
policy and procedure it is expected that currency 
considevat ons will no longer hinder that rapid 
development of industry in India. 

In humiliating the Indian trade policies under 
British ausp ees, India has been jockeyed into positions, 
which were not -suited to her own special position, on 
the plea of conformity with high-soundiug inter¬ 
national “principles'* manufactured to suit industrially 
advanced countries like the U. K. and the U.S.A. It 
is a good s : gn that this is going to stop. 

Health Development, of India 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Health Member in the 
Interim National Government has given an assuraniRj 
that while detailed plans for health development are 
t° prepared and carried out by the provincial 
governments, “the Interim Government will do all in 
their power to assist sound health development in 
India.” Sir Shafaat addressing the Conference of 
the Provincial Health. Mintaem convened ’ in New 

V, /' V ' 
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Delhi, He said that the Interim Government proposed 
to implement the Bhore Committee’s recommendations 
by setting up a committee to advise the government 
regarding the establishment of an All-India Institute 
for training and research, providing facilities in Cal¬ 
cutta for licentiates from ail parts of India to take 
their M.B.B.S. degree and sending selected students, 
abroad for training. A nursing college has been opened 
which would provide a course for a University degree 
in nursing. The Malaria Institute of India would be 
expanded. Legislation for pharmacy, dental and nursing 
professions would be undertaken. A Bureau was being 
set up to collect information regarding equipment of 
tn^ical institutions and the question of collecting 
population and vital statistics was engaging Govern¬ 
ment's attention. 

The Bhore Committee 1ms done a great sen ice in 
laying emphasis on the influence of conditions of living 
and environment on the health of the individual and 
the community. In Sir Shafual’s address, we find u new 
angle of vision. He lias realsed the full import oi 
Bhore Committee's observation and instead of plan¬ 
ning for the Indian people’s health in tirms of build¬ 
ings, scholarships and research centres, has taken 
interest in «I1 those government and social activities 
which promote health or might, be used to promote 
it. Referring to the need for improvement of environ¬ 
mental hygiene and preventive measures stressed by 
the Committee, Sir Shafuat said : 

Even in some of the largest* towns the sanitary 
organisation is notoriously inefficient while in the 
rural areas there lias been, in most provinces, no . 
systematic -a'tempi to itnpro\p sanitary conditions. 
If there is' a question of priorities—and planning 
means priorities—I think all will agree that an 
active programme for the mi-provement. of water 
supply and sanitation in our towns and villages is 
one of the most urgent of our jobs. 

In regard to preventive medicines, he sahl that 
science had placed within onr reach powerful insecti¬ 
cides and drugs to fight, diseases like malaria, the 
direct or indirect cause of tremendous mortality, 
and Hit* mean« for effective application of the know¬ 
ledge made available had to be found. 

It is only the outermost fringe of such public 
services and amenities as the country enjoys that 
occasionally comes within the orbit of the cult- 
vator'fc daily life. Time has come for an effective 
programme to bring those benefits of modern medical 
science Within the reach of the cultivator. He 
endorsed the Committee's proposal for the develop¬ 
ment of a district health organisation with a primary 
health cf-ntre for every 40,000 people, a thirty-bed 
hospital for every 2,00,000 and a secondary centre 
with a 200-bed hospital for each district. 

Wc would have been glad to see him go deeper. 
In our opinion, it would be much bet I or to develop the 
indigenous health centres and to equip them witn 
modern appliances. For example, the rural midwiyes 
can be trained in modern methods. A midwife supplied 
fj&m outside and appointed on a salary basis in a 
village health unit will certainly be much more costly. 
There are women in villages who are good midw.ves. 
To train and develop them would mean less cost to the 
people and a provision of employment to the rural 
folk. This .can surely be done in oollaboration with ths 
Kaeturba Memorial Truaif 


Lack of funds has always been an excuse for hold¬ 
ing up all nation-building projects. Pand t Nehru has 
answered this bureaucratic excuse in inaugurating the 
Conferencef He said : 

If fund) could be available for big waia, there 
was no reason why they should not be provided for 
to fight against ill-health, which w*as like the enemy 
form within and weakened the nation. No doubt, it 
was a gigantic task, but it was one of those urgent 
questions which had got to be attended to if w(i 
were to avoid situations like the aftermath of the 
Bengal famine. * * 

So far attention had been paid more to the 
towns whereas India lived in the villages. The 
producer of the ceuntryVs wealth should be physically 
strong, and expenditure on him should not be 
grudged. It is necessary to concentrate the preven¬ 
tive health measures rather than on huge* buildings 
for ITbspitals. 

The. Congress Exhibition 

The Congress session at Meerut is drawing near. 
Amcftig the several features of the annua! meqling oi 
Congressmen from all parts of the country will be a* 1 
exhibition. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in. (hi- Uiwn I'dyvo 
Puluka^ advises the organisin' as to how the exhibition 
should be conducted. These suggest.ons may profitably 
be utilised while organising ‘■ruttli* r exhibitions on 
different oirua.ons, specially during the winter season. 
Gandhiji writes: 

The Congress Session is likely to be held in the 
next two, three months and so naturally the ques¬ 
tion is j«kcd what should the exhibition be like. If 
we want and believe that the villages should not 
only survive, but also become strong and flourishing, 
then the village perspective is the only correct view 
.point. 

If this is true then in our exhibitions there can 
be no place for the glamour mid pomp of the cities. 
There should be no necessity for games and other 
entertainments that belong to the cities. An exhibi¬ 
tion should not become a lumwthn nor a source of 
income, it should never become the advertizing 
medium for traders. No sales should be allowed 
there. Even JJindi and •village industry products 
‘honld not be soid. 

An exhibition should be a medium of education, 
-iiould be attractive and it should bo such as to 
infuse in tiie villager the impulse to take to some 
industry or other, ll should bring ouL the glaring 
defects and drawbacks in the present-day village life, 
and show methods to he adopted to set them right. 
It, should abo be nb’e to indicate the extent of 
aclrevemcnt, in that direction ever since the idea ol 
village uplift was sponsored. It should also teach 
how* to make village life artistic. 

Now let us see what an exhibition will be lik*' 
if it is to conform to the above conditions. 

< 1) There should be (wo models of villages—on ( > 
as is existing today and the other an improved one. 
The improved village will be clean all throughout. 
Its houses, its roads, iIs surroundings and its fields 
will be all clean. The condition of the cattle should 
also improve. Books, charts and pictures should bo 
used to show what industries give increased income 
and how. * , 

(3) It must show how to conduct the varioq* 
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village industries, wherefrom to obtain the needed 
implements, bow to make them. The actual working 
of each industry should be demonstrated. Along 
with this the following should, also find place : 

(«) Ideal village diet. 

(W Comparison between villagt- industry atitl 
machine industry. 

(ft) Model lesson pu rearing animals. 

(d) Art scrtion! 

(e) Model of village latrine. 

(/) Farmyntd manure l's. Chemical manure. 

Off) Utilisation of hides, bqjies, etc., of animals. 

(h) Village uitiric, musical instruments, village 

dramas. 

(0 Village games, village Akhadas and forms 
of exercise. 

(;') Nai Talim. 

(k) Village medicines. 

(l) Village maternity home. «■- 

Subject to the policy enunciated in the begin¬ 
ning, this list may be further expanded. What I have 
indicated is by way of example only, it should not 
be taken to be exhaustive. I have nor made any 
moption of the Charkha and other village industries 
as they are taken for granted. Without them the 
exhibition will be absolutely useless. 

Treatment of Red Indians in America? 

Mr. Devore Allen, writing in the Worldover Piths, 
gives a graphic account of a neglected island of oppres¬ 
sion regarding which the Americans have probably 
never been aroused at all. He says : 

A neglected people, forced to suffer poverty,* 
illiteracy, and a colonial status, is herded on a kind 
of island, right in the mainland of the United 
States. The place i* not fur overseas but in Arizona 
and New Mexico. It is the Navajo Indian reser¬ 
vation. No fewer than £5,000 Indians live there. A 
few are well off. Most arc terribly poor and in 
danger of becoming poorer. In 1040, the average, 
per capita income was $82 u month, which means 
that thousands hung close to the edge of disaster 
and some fell over. After a few wartime years when 
tilings were better because of temporary earnings, 
they are now* Hack where they started from. 

They arc worse off than then, as a matter of 
fact. Their land has been overgrazed. They had only 
half an acre of farmland apiece, and because they 
have the fecundity of a primitive people thp popu¬ 
lation lias gone up 12 per cent in six years. That 
$82 a month came from government work, to the 
tunc of 30 per cent, not now available. The Office 
of Indian Affairs has to help some with special gifts, 
but funds in that quarter are low, and last year only 
740 Navajos got this aid. 

More than 80 per cent can neither lead nor 
write. Only a handful speak English. Those living 
on the fringe of white towns get firewater easily, 
and use it no more wisely than ye the old days of 
the pioneers. Only one in four is provided with a 
school to go to. Out of 49 government day schools, 

19 are shut for lack of funds. iThe U. S. Congress is 
tight with Indians. Those quaint hogans, so interest¬ 
ing to the tourists, have dirt floors and no light; it 
tie Indians prefer them, in sogjic cases, they eolild 
;. be taught the advantages of good, housing if the 
. Americans really tried: . 

t The Americans break their own. lavs when it 

* 
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comes to Red Indiana. In ,1937, the ^Federal Govern¬ 
ment adopted the citizenship act which gives 
citizenship to all Indians. The social security law 
applies to all political subdivisions, and the reser¬ 
vation is divided into precincts and counties where 
white residents can vote, though from the right of 
suffrage the Red Indians are barred. - Yet though 
required to by luw, neither New Mexico nor Arizona 
grants social security welfare to Indians. 

Borne states are poor, so don’t blame these two 
eutirely. Neither has a large population, nor great 
. financial resources. They could hardly finance a real 
welfare programme without Federal grants ; but 
why don’t they ask for help, and pitch in and Jry 
• to do » worthy job? The Red Indians are, alter 
all. a, tourist attraction* and New Mexico alone, it 
is estimated, received $63,000,000 in tourist, money 
in the last year before the war. Couldn’t the red 
man have a little slice ? 

Islands of oppression, anywhere in the world, com¬ 
mand American sympathy. Let, Britain neglect a 
i olonv. Russia ride over a nearby state, or Uncle Sam 
fail in Puerto Rico : a. gratifying number of sensitive 
people in America manifest dissatisfaction and often 
bring about reforms. Bill tins scandalous .mistreatment 
of 55.000 peojde in the U.R.A. seems to jiavc escaped 
notice. 

Bengal Riots and the Congress 

Bengal today is witnessing the fruition of the 
fiendish plans of l’tritish Toiy Officialdom allied with 
the Muslim reactionaries. During thp comae of the last, 
twenty years almost evriy \milage point in the 
Executive, Police arid Control organisations of Bengal 
had been filled bv them with reactionary Muslim offi¬ 
cials whose main qualification is their allegiance to the 
Muslim League. Strongly entrenched on all sides in 
<ilia fashion and fortified with the British gift of 
absolute majority in the Bengal Assembly, Ihe League 
has hail no hindrance in letting hell loose in Bengal. 
Calcutta went thinugh it in August, and the position 
today is a« crilioul, from the point of view of public 
confidence, as it was a month back. The districts now 
are smouldering in the East. Indeed,' the news of a 
major conflagration is filtering through the official news 
blackout «s these notes are going to the press. 

The Muslim League through its spokesmen like 
Messrs. Naziniuddiii. Ruhrawardy and Ohaznafar Ali, 
has been openly holding out threats that civil wuv on 
a still linger scale will break out if their black¬ 
mail demands be not fulfilled. But we hope this will 
not deter the Congous from resolutely proceeding on 
the path to complete independence. Bengal has passed 
through forty years of official repression and savage 
communal oppression, She has survived with hardly any 
help or even sympathy from the sister provinces, 
indeed on the contrary. If necessary, Bengal must make 
her own way through hell, so that, the rest of India 
may live in freedom and in safety. The Congress must 
be prepared for the worst, that is civil war, and hope 
for the best in the shape of the return of sanity to the 
League. Lack of preparations as in 1942 must not fee 
explained away. Indeed, there will be no time lor 
explanations, for the times are critical to the point of 
being perilous in the extreme; No homily is called for 
now, only action. We would reiterate,o»* point end 
say that the Congres* must not show any weqkfieu and 
use the case of Bengal aa gh excuse far the aatQe. 

'j/te » « * 



THE SPANISH ISSUE 

By KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY 


Tun Spanish issue is threatening to explode again, 
and it*ia inevitable more or leas sinee several of 
the present governments of Europe are dominated by 
the more politically conscious elements, arrayed more 
pronouncedly against fascism and who are not likely 
to leave the Franco regime to chrry on undislurbed 
like a bacilli incubator. A battle has raged within and 
without the U. N. O., but it has not yet been possible 
to establish “officially 1 ’ that the existence of this fascist 
power endangers peace. This prolonged battle and the 
decisive attitude of France especially in closing the 
frontier bb an answer to the execution of ton Re¬ 
publicans has afforded Franco both the opportunities 
as well as the occasion to try and entrench himsell 
more firmly. Nevertheless winning the battle of Spain 
is decisive for France. Alvares Del Vayo, who was one 
of the Ministers in the old Negrin Government o! 
Republican Spain, says in a recent report on Spain : 
“Franco is stronger than he was six months ago. The 
explanation is simple. The Spanish dictator has stopped 
taking allied •statements about his regime seriously . . .” 
Although a prolonged wordy battle between the 
various delegates to the U.N.O. h-as^ been published 
in the press, the various reports that build up a 
powerful ease against Franco, have seen little light of 
day. A few of the following facts would serve to throw 
light on the conditions obtaining in the Spain of today. 
There are still half a million prisoners rotting in jails. 
The world outside is deliberately misled and confused 
by a peculiar ruse of Franco's, under which he 
releases a few hundreds under what is called amnesty. 
Then after a short interval the same are arrested 
again on the pretext of having violated some regula¬ 
tion or anotiier of the hundreds in force today. The 
recent wave of executions at the Alcala de Henares 
pri«on was provoked by such a silly incident ns would 
have hardly been noted anywhere beyond calling 
perhaps for a reprimand. One of the prisoners was 
punidbed for a slight, infringement of the rules by 
having his head shaved. This was retorted hy the 
others by alll getting their heads shaved. For this they 
were to' be punished by refusing interview to every 
tenth man. These interviews were most precious. But 
as one man. the prisoners answered this uncalled-for 
provocation by nil refusing interviews. Then followed 
the mass executions. 

Black-marketing is one of the most, lucrative 
sources of revenue the Franco regime has built up 
The food which the farmers are made to forcibly 
disgorge by the Government at a low price, it pells back 
to the people at: fabulous prices in the black-market. 
This naturally causes acute scarcity and runs up the 
» prices of all foodstuffs even in the white market. 
Fifty per cent of the revenue is absorbed to keep the 
military machinery intact. For, the army is one of 
Franco's main props, abetted by five kinds of security 
police. Traditionally reactionary, the army has grown 
more rigid and arrogant, preened and pampered by 
France* Seven hundred thoushnd strong, it is the 


largest in Continental Western Europe, though lew 
know it. The Falange, the Fascist Party, is the 
political arm but has no mass base. It rests on the big 
vested interests who want to prevent a mass revolu¬ 
tion and a drive back to the old literal regime. But 
part of Franco’s security also comeB from the heavy 
pall of weakness which has settled on the people—the 
aftermath of a prolonged war and continued repres¬ 
sion,* and above all the dread of a resurgence of 
another civil war. It must not be forgotten that as has 
been pointed out by Del Vayo, Franco’s power today 
rests mainly on*the uncertainties and confused pur¬ 
poses of the democratic countries whose foreign 
policieh are still tainted with past appeasements, in 
spite of the oft-repeated declarations of the war 
objectives to end fascism. It is. no doubt, directed 
partly by the growing fear of Russia just as in the 
past,. Even the shattering experiences of a colossal 
worlt^ war have failed to teach these wavering powers 
that the challenge of Russia can be best met by the 
strengthening of the vital forces of demooracy and not 
the arsenal and base of fascism. For totalitarianism, no 
matter whether of black, green or red tint, can be 
liquidated only by the gathering strength of demo¬ 
cracy. However, the Republican ranks proved no better 
which is even a more tragic fact and it. served to 
provide the filful policies of the Allies ample scope 
lo patronise Franco and give him an undisturbed sway 
over his kingdom. 

Certain of the Spanish factional groups continued 
their customary campaigns against each other and 
against the exile government unabated even in exile, 
if anything with greater virulence. Even the fact tbat 
most of the big powers were still either lukewarm or 
indifferent to the fate of Spain, seemed to make no or 
little impression on these factions to whom their own 
petty little importance towered over that of the 
Nation’s fate. Thus while several European exile 
governments and resistance partisans could get com¬ 
plete or quasi recognition from the Allied governments, 
the Spanish Republican Government got completely 
left out in the cold. On the contrary, members of the 
exile government were under a sort of a cloud, so 
meticulous were the Allies for a long time not to 
offend neutral friend Franco. Thus Dr. Negrin, the 
Spanish Republican Premier, found it no easy matter 
to move from England to America or carry on open 
propaganda for his cause. In the same way at the San 
Francisco Conference, when the first, official steps 
were taken to present the case of the Spanish Re¬ 
publican Government to (he governments of the 
United Nations and letters were addressed to the 
four Chairmen of the Conference, had not discordant 
notes been struck* and the exile government been 
allowed to speak with one voice, the result might have 
been different-. The acclamation with which the 
Mexican delegation's resolution excluding the Franco 
Government, from the World Security Council was 
received, was undoubtedly gj indication and promise 
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of o more definite and direct policy that might hare 
led to a practical decision to sponsor the Republican 
Government appeal at least by those countries which 
bed either never recognised Franco or had broken 
with him,, Which would in practice have meant granting 
recognition to this Republican Government. Such an 
event might have set up a very different chain of 
events from those which have now emerged. The 
obvious disunity in the'' Republican camp prejudiced 
even those who were favourably disposed and 
strengthened the hands of those who wanted to evade 
the issue, with the result even those, especially the 
South American ami other smaller countries that 
Wanted to take some positive step, were successfully 
prevented. The logical step for the United Nations to 
take, that of breaking off relation^ with Franco, was 
never taken. These divisions provided the big powers 
an easy pretext for postponing action. After all they 
could always frown and occasionally growl to tell the 
world that they do not really anile on Franco ! Thus 
the appeal of the Spanish Republican Government 
protestingi against the United Nations’ decision to 
treat Spam as a neutral and preventing Dr. Negiin’s 
government from participating m the Wor'd Security 
Conference, went unheeded In vara the exile govern* 
meat pleaded : 

“Such a decision ignores the fact that ‘during 
three years and before any other European people, 
the people of Spam fought alone against German- 
Xtalian totalitarianism in defence of its indepen¬ 
dence and its democratic institutions ; it ignores 
also the fact that neither the Spanish people nor 
their legitimate representatives ever yielded or 
gave up the fight . . In stating our solemn pro¬ 

test, we take into account that two of the inviting 
powers and a considerable number of participating 
powers maintain releations with the regime of force 
established in our country by the rebels ai a conse¬ 
quence of an internal aggression provoked by 
Mussolini and Hitler, in a form and under condi¬ 
tions identical with those used by Fascism in its 
later attacks on other countries." 

The flutter in San Francisco had had its reper¬ 
cussions on the Franco regime. The Generalissimo set 
about a frantic reshuffling,of his cabinet to stavo off 
a complete collapse by a change of facade, and minis¬ 
ters like Arrese, Secretary of the Falange,, were 
removed together with an attempt to sheer off the 
notorious Falangists who rather struck the inter¬ 
national anti-Franco elements in the eye and stank m 
their nostrils. In fact the move seems to have been to 
show to the world that a new regime had been created 
to sort of nullify the San Francisco resolution, whilst 
in reality Franco was creating the new cabinet in his 
own imagination if only camouflaged. This made it im¬ 
perative for the Republicans to act and act quickly. 
In spite of the endless obstacles and delays m his path 
that Dr. Negrin encountered, thankg to the dubious 
attitude of England and America, he eventually 
leached Mexico where the majority of the exile Re¬ 
publican Government people wgre to make one 
supreme effort to bring about some decisive action to 
offset Franco and his new tactics. Rut Dr. Negrin 
found his task immeasurably more arduous than 
expected. 

No doubt the recent developments in Spain pro¬ 
vided ample incentive to tfce* Republicans to over¬ 


come their differences, but the personal animosities 
and differences which had sort of simmered and kept 
coming to the boil during the exile, had already created 
an atmosphere that was bound to make the solution 
of even pressing problems extremely difficult. A 
Government created under such circumstances was 
bound to find it difficult to oount upon' the support 
of all parties and organisations, several of which had, 
dunng their sojourn abroad, split and sub-divided 
into contending factions. The authority of the exist¬ 
ing cabinet as well as the Parliament had suffered 
considerably as a result of attempts by some of the 
Republican leaders to use political institutions for 
their own factional'manoeuvres. But obviously such a 
situation could not be allowed to continue now that 
the Republican issue had been forced to the point of 
imminent decision. A regime had to be organised to 
seise the earliest moment to direct the fight rasido the 
country while sponsoring the cause outside. So it was 
a question of whipping up the largest measure of 
support from the Republican forces. 

Dr Negrin was of the firm opinion that whatever 
the changes, they should he made as far as possible 
constitutionally, for he felt that adherence to the 
original Republican constitution would strengthen the 
government’s position at home and abroad. For this 
purpose, two things needed to be done, convening of 
the Parliament, the Cortes, and the election of the 
president, even if it be a provisional one, for after 
Senor Azalia’s resignation in 1939, the old regime had 
been left without a president. 

Twenty-six parties and organisations sent their re¬ 
presentatives to a preliminary meeting designed to 
bring the various sections together which in itself was 
an achievement. After three weeks of skilful negotia¬ 
tions, a formal procedure was arrived at whereby all 
the institutions of the Republic in exile beoame 
operative The Cortes was summoned and its former 
president Senor Martinez Barrio, re-elected, whereby 
he also became the head now of this Republican 
State. Dr. Negrin in strict conformity with parlia¬ 
mentary procedure placed in the hands of the presi¬ 
dent the resignation of bis government. And now 
started a regular whirlpool and dizzy political eddies 
and all the pent up factional bickerings came surging 
to the surface. It was, however, obvious from the first 
that dangerous manoeuvres by the rightist elements 
were afoot to cripple the old guard under Dr. Negrin 
and destroy the old policy of resistance. These 
elements seemed to have completely overlooked the 
fact that the arduous and complicated task of restor¬ 
ing‘the Republic which faced them just now, demanded 
that the Prime Minister be in a position to direot a 
policy in all its aspects, .that national and inter* 
national policies could not be separated, nor could the 
support of some nations be enlisted without guarantees 
of a national policy that would permit re-establishment 
of the Republic without unnecessary violence. How¬ 
ever all these considerations seemed to have weighed 
less with some of the factions than their own group 
or factional interests. It is not uncommon to find 
the more sincere and disciplined groups giving way to 
the less patriotic in order to what ia felt to be tho 
need .to tide over an exigency, for while the loyalty 
and the support of toe former can always be oounted 
upon unconditionally, that of the latter cannot, so toe 
finer elements are sacrificed to tbs grower at the aRar 
of “Exigency" weakening tb.’ cause and the entire 
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9difioe by doiqg bo .thereby. Thus President Barrio 
called upon Senor Jose Giral, one of the leaders of the 
Bight, to form the mew cabinet yielding to the rightist 
minority in the hope of preserving unity. Immediately 
t^e old threads snapped aid a new situation arose. For 
it was obvious from the firsc that unity was impossible. 
The agreement stands today but without the workable 
part of it. Several groups including the powerful* 
Socialist Party, the U.G.J., the strongest Trade 
Union Organisation, an important section of the Left 
Republicans < party founded by ex-Presideut Azana), 
the Federal Party, the Basque Nationalist Action, the 
Asturian Workers' Alliance, decided to stay out of the 
newly formed government asserting, their joint respon¬ 
sibility for the decision. They rebuked Senor Giral at 
the same lime for playing the same game as the 
enemies of the Republic during the war and explained 
that the reason for their decision was their belief that 
‘ only a strong policy of reaislance” such as was 
maintained by the last Republican regime could secure 
the establishment of a democratic rule in the country 
—not a factional partisan one as now set up. They 
went further and asked Dr. Negrin not to accept any 
office under this cabinet for as they pointed out perti¬ 
nently : “Dr. Negrin’s political significance would 
have been neutralised, had his name appeared side by 
side with those of the persons now in the cabinet— 
very honourable men but some of them representing a 
policy utterly different from and even contrary to 
what wc believe indispensable at the moment.” Thii- 
makes it abundantly clear that the*decision for staying 
out has come from political difference, not personal 
or factional hostility, that while they will continue to 
remain loyal this government, they do not see their 
way to assuming any responsibility for its policies. 
But as has been pointed out, it is an agreement but 
not workable. And although Giral has now proclaimed 
the decision of his cabinet to act, the cabinet itself has 
failel to evoke the necessary enthusiasm to carry the 
wish out, even though a few of the Left elements have 
agreed to join him now and Negrin has publicly 
pledged his support. 

Internationally too the Giral Cabinet’s prospects 
are far from bright. Up till now his government has in 
the main remained unrecognised, for apart from 
Mexico whose recognition was assured in any case 
even before the new cabinet was formed only the 
smallest of the South American countries, Panama, 
Venezuela and Guatemala have extended recognition. 
Senor Giral’s friends who had banked on a quick-sure 
succe* because of their sober moderate views, a faint 


anti-Soviet favour;, have ao far met with coolness all 
over and London and Washington seem more distant 
than efer. Herbert Mathews, the prese-man cabling 
from London reported, “No government without Dr. 
Negrin and the Left groups can- receive worid-wide 
recognition.” *Nor has Paris taken cover under any 
ambiguous silence. It, has come out in frank but polite 
terms through its spokesman, Foreign Minister, 
Georges Bidault that the Frefifch Government iB in no 
hurry to recognise a Government not fully representa¬ 
tive of all the Republican parties, if the Giral ‘non¬ 
intervention,’ the ugly symbol still flies high. Though 
France was for decisive action, she has feared to act 
and risk offending the United States to whom she is 
looking hungrily for a two-billion dollar loan—she 
dare not even bridg the. issue before the Security 
Council. It is Polaud that does it, but it is unable 
to convince England and America that Spain is a threat 
to peace 1 For with their tongues in their cheeks these 
powers demand proofs. The ghosts of 1936 haunt the 
worid again. The evidence would only prove what 
everybody knew. The ‘Democracies’ had, however, to 
my something in place of action. So in the same ante- 
delrfvian method, the three issued a note expressing 
a hope that “Patriotic and liberal-mindel Spaniards 
may soon find the means to bring about a peaceful 
withdrawal of Franco, the abolifion of Falange, the 
establishment of an interim or care-taker Govern¬ 
ment . . .” It skipped hastily over a vague threat to 
sever diplomatic relations and ended up with a pious 
assurance (which was hardly necessary) that “there^ is 
no wish lo interfere in the internal affairs of Spain.” 

All this paper indictment was just so much puffing 
and blowing and did not get anybody anywhere. “God 
is with me,” said Franco, “and those God helps along 
never tail to win.” Franco counted as much on the 
rivalry between. Russia and the Anglo-Saxon power* 
to enable him to keep his victory, as on his God, He 
evidently counts equally on his own ability to out- 
bluff the democracies until this rivalry between the 
three Big Powers rises to the pilch of an open War 
when God will once again help him to sidle up to the 
Anglo-Saxon powers as one of their ardent and devoted 
allies, ready to resume the holy crusade against Russia. 

In the meantime the stranglehold over the nation’s 
regimented, venaliy exploited economy and social life 
continues—wealth and want keep spinning ever farther. 
The unfilled dugouts of the civil war house the jobbere 
and the hungry, and the landless sprawl over the vast 
estates, like outcasts. 
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“No matter who is responsible for the idea of Pakistan, 
I am opposed to the division of India,” emphatically 
declared Lin Yutang, Chinese author and philosopher, 
to my question concerning the fate and future ol 
India, in a recent 'interview in his apartment in 
New York. 

“At that rate, we would have to dissect China into 
a Confucian China, a Christian China, uad a Moslem 
China 1” 

Dr. Lin, author of such widely read and best sell¬ 
ing books as The Wisdom of China and India, My 
Country and My People, The Importance of Living, 
With Tears and Laughter, and currently, Vigil of a 
Nation, camouflages bis wit and “piercing observations 
behind a serene countenance and round-rimmed 
spectacles. Despite his extensive studies in Europe 
and America—he is a graduate of Harvard and Leipzig 
Universities—he continues to see things, he claims, 
from a Chinese point of view'. 

“It is my personal opinion that the British have 
created Pakistan by harping on it, encouraging it, and 
publicizing it, while on the other hand, they have 
minimized and hushed ell efforts of other leaders 
toward unity.” This was before the British Cabinet 
Mission decided against Pakistan and announced their 
plan for a united free India. 

Borne time ago, Dr. Lin had a brief Stay in India 
where he met Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Sapru, Mr. 
Jayakar and Prof. Radhakrishnan. ” 

. "Oh these Indian names are so difficult,” he smiled 
apologetically as he stumped over the last one. "The 
Professor is perhaps India’s foremost intellectual. Wc 
talked of many things and 1 came away agreeing with 
everything he said ! His powerful mind struck me as 
clear and original.” 

To Dr. Lin, Democracy is a hard thins to learn, 
both for the rulers and for the raled. “It implies tho 
ability of the majority to rule,” he explained, “and the 
ability of the minority Lb criticize- and abide by the 
majority.” Any Indian unable to subjugate, self-interest 
and religious differences as a price for freedom is not 
a true patriot, he declared with fervor. “Hindus and 
Moslems should get together to obtain freedom first.” 

I asked Lin Yutang what his answer would be to 
those adolescent imperialists like Churchill who de¬ 
plored India’s independence, fearing she is “not ready 
for it.” India, he admits, lias not had tho time }o 
develop along the well-planned pattern of a free 
enterprise in a democracy at peace. Like China, she 
is passing through a transition. 

“But she has no time to lose,”, -he warned. Every¬ 
thing must be planned and sped up into a general, 
national program” He did not, however, advocate 
rebellion. An immediate revolution would delay chances 
•f progressive and orderly development. It would lead 
to the imprisonment of Indian leaders—-“and you can’t 
help, your country from prisons^ reminded Dr, Lin, 

jia Yutang, born, in Changcbow, China, in 1896, 
4 became associated with the masses of Chino at an 


early age through his father who, before becoming a 
minister in the American Reformed Church Mamon, 
sold bamboo-shoots and rice to the local prisons. 
Educated at mission schools and St. John’s College in , 
Shanghai,, Lin thought of becoming a minister but 
found himself unable to accept certain religious pre¬ 
cepts. He calls hiniself “happily a pagan.” 

Following his graduation, Lrn taught English at 
Tsinghua College, the American Boxer Indemnity 
College. He later married a girl of a mission family. 
He pays her his greatest compliment of a “perfect 
housewife 1” The Lins have three daughters, Adel, 
Anor and Meimei—all of them young und already 
successful novelists and writers. 

After receiving his M.A. degree from Harvard 
University and his PhD. from the University 
of Leipzig, in Germany, Lin returned to China to join 
the faculty of the Peking National University. Because 
of his non-“non-violcnt” participation in student 
demonstrations, Dr. Lin was classified as a “radical” 
and spent many months hiding when his name was 
blacklisted. 

When rebellion broke loose in China, Dr. Liu 
joined the new Wuhan government as Secretary in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affaire. But he soon discovered 
that while he “liked revolutions” he could not say the 
same of all revolutionaries. He quit politics when he 
discovered, “I was vastly better at minding my own 
business than that of others.” Since then he has been 
resident in this country, devoting his time entirely to 
writing. 

Ill 

Of the civil strife in China today, Dr. Liu has 
much to say. He is bitter toward the communists in 
China. If they want, to be a political power, Dr. Lin 
contends, they should first give up a separate army 
and not carry on an armed rebellion. 

“The Reds wonU come out. and say they are for 
communism,” he complained. “They try to confuse 
democratic opinion by saying they are democrats. This 
oommunistic strategy is practised in all countries’* and 
lie gave as example the communistic party revolt in 
Azerbaijan province of Iran. The Communis! Party in 
Iran there goes under the name of the Democratic 
Party in order to get. Ihe sympathy of Western demo¬ 
cracies. 

What, were his feelings toward Indian communists? 
Nut too cordial. 

“Indian communists are all wrong. They ought to 
fight for political freedom first., see what it is the 
people want, and then have their own party in a 
democratic set-up,” 

We discussed Attlee’s Labor Government and what 
pant ft could play in this post-war world, particularly 
in Asia,”—but judging how it has handled the situation 
in Indonesia, I despair,” said Dr. Lin. “I hope’,” he 
added, “the question of Hong Kong will be re-opened 
by the Chinese GoW>rament. And I hope the British 
Government will have the “ judgment to Settle the 
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question peaceiitly and strengthen goodwill between 
these two governments.” 

World War II has very evidently been a fight tor 
naked imperialism, not principles,—‘‘everyone knows 
that,” admitted Lin. H As Huxley put it, and as 
Churchill planned it, all Asiatic countries are in a 
squeeze between colonial and communist imperialism. 
That leads to war.” He sank back into his armchait* 
resignedly, with the remark : 

"But I have given up educating blockheads.” 

I asked him if he thought the United Nations 
Organisation was the answer to the world’s ills. Dr. Lin 
shook his head. 

# “The big powers killed the United Nations 
Organisation before its birth by the veto power, by 
refusing to let it become a truly democratic organiza¬ 
tion with all nations us equals before law and justice.” 

There was so much I could ask and discuss with 
Lin Yutang—dealing with personal matters his likes 
and dislikes as well. He is like a suppressed volcano, 
bubbling within. He himself admits his interests ere 
meet catholic, “from literature to electric shavers, 
from atoms to pretty girls” and his ambition still is 
to invent the “best Chinese typewriter,” which I believe 
lie has almost, completed, though I do not know about 
the commercial possibilities of such a typewriter. 

What, about the United States and her role in the 
affairs of the East ?—1 asked. 

American*, Dr. bin is convinced, are thoroughly 
confused by Chinese publics. What. America can do is 
to promote unity in China under Ohiang Kai Shek and 
net “become involved in an internal Chinese civil 
war.” 

As for India, Lin Yutang is struck by the simi¬ 
larities between his country and India, particularly in 
the “helpless flustration among the people” regarding 
the political situation. He is certain that in a re¬ 
constructed, free Asia, India and China can get 
together. 

‘ Once India overthrows the Bril ish, she will Itarn 
nnb to look to England as the only civilized country 
in the world. India has the splendid leadership of 
Gandhi and Nehru, no matter wliat the West may say,’’ 
.concluded Lin Yutang. “All they ask is that they be 
given a chance to solve their own. problem. But India 
cannot solve her internal problem unless she has her 
political freedom 

As fnr as China is concerned, Lin is happy that 
China along with the Allies, particularly the United 
States, has emerged victorious from the long struggle 
when she fought. Japan almost single-handed for 
a while. He was happy over the transformation. 
According to Lin, the seven years of war that 
ended last year, but not conclusively' (for the 
Communist trouble is still there), has changed 
China from an Open Door country to a Front Porch 
country. The Open Door policy meant that the door 
of China was to be kept open for anybody to go in at 
any time of day, "like a house without an owner, and 
if there was an owner, it was not his business 10 
^inquire about, the visitors, who the visitors were, what 
they came for and what they did inside when they 
entered the door. Now the owner has returned. China 
has reached maturity. Her sovereignty is restored. 
There are no more extra-territorial rights. And now a 
sign is hung on the door reading: “Please knock 
before pntering,” The era of f»nt porch is this : Like 
good neighbours, ChiWs neighbours drop in at the 


front porch, light their pipes, exchange gossip until the 
moon is high and then bid goodbye and turn in for 
the night. 

But this does not mean all is well with China and 
that she has become a unified sovereign nation. There 
is the well-known problem of Yenan. Besides this 
politioal conflict—the Kuomintang-Communiat clash 
of ideologies—there is a greater battle, a battle of 
ideas, a rift deep and a) modi unbridgeable. Behind 
this seemingly incurable political fight is the funda¬ 
mental opposing attitudes regarding the survival of 
Chinese culture. The question today is whether the 
traditional Chinese culture must be saved and salvaged 
or whether it should be uprooted and .discarded com¬ 
pletely. This^inteHectual conflict probably is not known 
abroad, but it is a'seething and swift current invading 
the minds of men and women in modem China. This 
is bound to affect the face of coming China. 

But is there anything worth saving from classical 
Chinese culture ?. Has Chinese culture outlived it* 
utility ?—I wanted to know. Lin is no feudalists old 
togey, for he is a deeply humanized and modem- 
educated scholar. And when the radical extremists say 
in \ll seriousness that Chinese students should not 
study classics and all classical Chinese books*contain 
poison, feudalists and fatalistic, it make* Lin mad, 
very yad. ** 

Lin pointed out that past Chinese philosophy of 
life and national culture i.* worth defending and pre¬ 
serving and all Chinese history is not just a stinking 
pot of corruption and exploitation of the masses. What 
will bo the outcome, one wonders. But Lin does not 
wonder, for he feels he knows the outcome. If the 
epitome of China’s intellectual struggle is the never- 
ending bout between the quiet, mellow, wise and 
silken^iearded Confucius and crusading, vitriolic, 
dialectical-minded and bushy-bearded Karl Marx, 
China is bound to come out pro-Confucius, Why ? 
Lin's reasoning is simple. China can never be Marxist 
and Communisiic, because, the humanistic viewpoint 
of Confucius is far. far away from the turbulent mes¬ 
sage of Marx. China can never embrace Karl Marx 
out of her own free wiFI and volition. 

Lin declared blandly that the Chinese Communist 
Parly is not. Chinese at all, for the modus operandi of 
I lie Communists Js anything but Chinese, different as 
it is from the broad Chinese humanism. It is not 
Communist in the Leninist sense of the term, that is, 
no more Communistic than the present-day Soviet 
Russia is Communist. It is, however, Marxian in 
ideology because its whole intellectual outlook is based 
on materialistic dialectic. It believes in the necessity 
of class struggle and social revolution. It is inimical 
to popular conception of family and religion and all 
'bourgeois institutions. It talks and thinks in Marxist 
symbols and cliches. Finally, to Lin. the most distress¬ 
ing thing is its anti-nationalist and totalitarian attitude 
toward China. 

If Lin is so intensely apposed to Communism, it 
i< not because he i9 “totalitarian” in outlook or too 
uncivilized to brook opposition or tolerate another and 
opposite point of giew. He is for the Communists 
operating as a legal political party without a separate 
army and other governmental paraphernalia. He is tor 
a free press and a Chinese Daily Worker. Talking of 
the freedom # of the press, he said that it is more im¬ 
portant than the enactment of laws and constitutions. 
People who do mol knot* hdw to talk again# their 
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government do not de«efye democracy. And the beat 
government in the world, when it is deprived of tb» 
goading of democratic gadflice soon gets bored with 
ite own virtues and dies of inanity. “1 sometimes 
think God himself created Satan because He was so 
sick of the singing ahd flattering angels and wanted to 
eave himself from boredom I If the Kingdom of 
, Heaven cannot do without' opposition, how much leas 
can a human secular government ?"—That is bin. 

Mr. Lin Yut&ng wanted to know a few things 
about India, that most foreigners, even a Chinese 
scholar, are puzzled about. After answering his queries, 
I found myself wondering what people can do to 
mentally bridge Hie ever-deepening chasm between 
Eastern and Western outlook and ideologies. 1 won¬ 
dered what Lin Yutang had accoipplished. He has 
acquired fame and a fortune through his books. But is 
that all ? 

There was a time, not long ago, when China was 
perhaps the most misunderstood country in the world, 
sharing that doubtful honor with India. The little 
“Chinatowns” all over the great 'cities of the world 
were openly looked down upon. The United' States 
was perhaps the worst sinner in this respect. The first 
Chinese. Exclusion Act debarring Chinese nationals 
from immigration and citizenship rights was passed at 
close of the last century. In California and the 
st Coast in general, the Chinese, cultured and other, 
wise, were synonymous with laundrymen or at best the 
owner of the comer Chop Suey restaurant. A stereo¬ 
typed Chinese character in American pulp magazines 
was the drugged, slender-bearded, Chinese denizen ol 
the underworld. Whether a Chinese national was a 
Harvard graduate or an Alcatraz inmate, he was 
definitely a second class citizen. 

Today after some thirty years, America's attitude 
toward China, her people and institutions, has re-, 
markably changed for the better. What wrought this 
welcome change ? It is difficult to be precise about the 
factors responsible for this change of heart. Quick 
transportation is definitely an important reason, for 
today China and America, the two Pacific Coast coun¬ 
tries, are not really far away. Every day planes take 
off from San Francisco to Shanghai. The small,, hard¬ 
working and law-abiding Chinese communities in all 
American cities have, contributed no end to the mutual 
goodwill, for it is this common man in the traditionally 
forgotten Chinatown that forges unity at the bottom. 
Then there is the ubiquitous Chinese restaurant and 
the delectable, if spurious, Chop Sucy that seems to 
please the American palate so well. The recent com¬ 
mon enemy, Japan, drew China and America closer 
than ever before. But for the war America would have 
taken probably another hundred years to understand 
China. Important as these factors are, I believe the,, 
most significant reason for the change of attitude » 
the remarkable writings of Lin Yutang for the last one 
decade, for it was in 1936 his history-making My 
Country and My People appeared. Perhaps I should 
say Lin Yutang and Peari Buck. Pearl .Buck's novels 
and writings about China have been indispensable in 
dispelling many a popular misconception about China 
of that' day not only here in America but in the 
English-speaking world. While we all like a country 
described by a national of that country, we seldom 
like that country being defended by a notional, for 
obviously he will be prejudiced in fafbr of his country. 


Hit if a country is defended by a aoa%aUonai« people 
give Amp credence. The why of that phenomenon 1 
do not know but it is so. If a Chinese writer pleaded 
for the abolition of the extraterritorial rights, nobody ’ 
cared too much, for what else could a Chinese say. 
But if an American pleaded the same cause, people 
took notice. I have noticed this particular human 
trait often in this country during the last five years 
of my sojourn here. During the war when the British 
Official Information Services here spread the canard 
that Gandhi was tremendously pro-Japanese and 
American hysteria about Japan being what it was then 
Gandhi was easily the most unpopular man in the 
United States. All the writings and lectures of all the 
Indians here, including the present writer, only in¬ 
creased American skepticism. We had to wait for the 
appearance of Louis Fischer’s little book A Week *vrilh 
Gandhi to do the trick. Fischer said the same things 
that Indians here have been shouting about, but he 
was an American and so couldn't just be pro-India 
without good reason. And there you are I So Lin 
Yutang described China and Pearl Buck defended her, 
and jointly they did the trick of changing the American 
national attitude toward China. Yes, that is what Lin 
has accomplished in the last ten years. And changing 
a national attitude is no mean task. 

When China produced a Lin Yutang and con¬ 
verted Pearl Buck to her cause she acquired a pair of 
most articulate, mellow and moving voices in what 
had been before a voiceless wilderness,, at least to the 
Western world Lin’s works—his ideas and his rare 
ability to eomtrne sound scholarship with popular 
exposition—in explaining, defending, and criticising 
hia country have made more friends for China than 
all her diplomats and Ministers of Information put 
together. 

As I took leave of Lin from his well-appointed 
and book-dined study, I wondered, who in our own 
India, came closest to him. I was nonplussed for * 
moment, for it seems ns though we have yet to pro¬ 
duce a Lin. Perhaps Badhakrishnan comes closest but 
I am afraid the comparison is superficial. Radha- 
krishnan is too much of a scholar and an ivory-tower 
resident to wield the great popular appeal that Lin’s 
writings have. My Country and My People and the- 
Importance oj Living are only ten years old but each 
of them has gone through some twenty editions not 
to speak of translations. But Radbakrishnan has 
another appeal which Lin lacks. When Badhakrishnan 
begins to lecture—as he recently did in this country 
to crowded audience—one is completely swayed by 
his forceful eloquence and the flow of his measured 
and well-rounded sentences. Lin is rather uncomfort¬ 
able on the platform and lectures only on occasion, 
for I suppose no Chinese has yet mastered the English 
accent as some Indians have. As for his abilities iff 
addressing an audience in the Chinese language, I have 
never heard him in his mothertongue and even if I 
did I would be least competent to have an opinion 
about it. While hearing Badhakrishnan is to witness 
a steady, subdued Niagara Falls, Lin’s talks have the 
quality of a reposed, confiding, fireside chat. Had htfc. 
entered politics he might have become Chinah Nehru, 
But as he decided that he is much better minding Mi 
,own badness than others’ he has become Chinats 
Radakrishnan, the Badhakrishnan he so very no* 

admires.—(Author's copyright) 

* * ■ 
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It is a matter of great pleasure on the part of Mrs. 
Das and myself to participate in this meeting which 1 
regard as a kind of victory celebration. It is a cele¬ 
bration of winning a partial victory in the long drawn 
out struggle for freedom of man from bondages created 
by # men and their governments. * 

The immediate occasion for this oelebration is that 
it has^been decided by the enactment of a law by the 
United States that the people of India will enjoy 
technically the same rights for immigration and 
naturalisation as the people of other countries, 
especially those of China and the Philippines. In cele¬ 
brating this victory, we are here to honor those who 

worked for this specific objective for many years, and 

in particular, Sirdar J. J. Singh, President of the India 
League of America, who with the aid of many Indians 
and a large* number of devoted American friends, 
played a leading role in getting the Bill, which accords 
the right of acquiring American citizenship to the 
people of India, passed through the Congress of the 
United Slates, May I say lhac by honoring these and 
all others who have worked for t^ic cause of human 

freedom, some of whom are no longe^ with us, amt 

some of whom are not on the active battle-front, wo 
are in actuality taking a new and solemn vow to uphold 
the cause of justice and liberty through many-sided 
activities, and also taking a vow to win a more com¬ 
plete victory on many fronts. 

It may seem to you, ladies and gentlemen, thait I 
am not very enthusiastic about the victory won 
because I refer to it as a partial victory. The reason 
for this i3 that the fight to obtain the right to become 
American citizens is only a very small engagement in 
the battle for the abolition of discrimination against 
men—discrimination due to the concept and practice 
of so-called racial superiority, color of skin, and even 
the religion of a man. The struggle—the great world 
struggle—is to end political, economic, racial and 
cultural imperialism so that, this world will give every 
man an unfettered opportunity to give the best that 
is in him for human progress. 

II 

But the special task allotted me this evening is to 
give you a brief historical survey of the struggle for 
winning the right of American citizenship for the 
people of India. I am inclined to think that I have 
been selected for this job because I am one of the 
Oldest among you who came to the United States 
more than forty years ago and because I became an 
American citizen after having won several legal battles 
as early as June 1914. It is quite possible that you 
might have thought that I would give some insight to 
the struggle, even before the days of the arrival of 
Sirdar J. J. Singh to the shores of the United States 

* Aa addraM delivered on tbo occolon of a dinner liven on 
JUfMt 4, 1946, |t Cejrloa Indie Inn, Neve York City, in cetebntion 
of Indiana w^uainf the right to become Awicni eikmene eed tin 
In hnaor «f Staler J, J. Sinffa. J 
* . „ %. 
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of America. Lack of time, however, will not permit me 
to give you a detailed story of the struggle, but I 
shall tell you some of the important points. 

There have been two aspects of this fight. One is 
the point of Indian national hofior—to remove the 
stigma that Indiana, because of their race and color, 
i.e., being Asiatics and also being brown men. are not 
worthy to enjoy full civic rights in the United States 
of America which is the most progressive of all West¬ 
ern democracies. The other point is that, this is a 
fight to break up isolation of the Indian as well as of 
the American peoples. 

As far ns India js concerned, this struggle began 
centuries ago. It became victorious at, tirae 9 and then 
again it lost its ground in a peculiar way. In the past- 
one W the fundamental features of Indian victory was 
in the field of spirit and thought spread by Indians 
and those from foreign lands who went to India on 
pilgrimages in search of India's contribution to worl** 
culture* Those were the days when India was free and 
independent and her influence was a dominant factor 
in the .schools of Alexandria, the cities of Greece, the 
Near and Middle East, China. Central Asia, Korea, 
Japan and nil of the Indian and Pacific Islands. This 
Indian expansion wias checked after the .Moslem con¬ 
quest of India. No nation has ever been great during 
the period of political slavery and that was also tho 
case w^th India. Indian expansion virtually stopped 
alter the European ascendency in India and other 
parts of Asia—except for the transportation of semi¬ 
slaves, indentured laborers, to various parts of the 
world controlled by the British and others in order to 
work for the material enrichment of their masters. 
This fate of India was a part of the fate of all Asiatic 
lands which were reduced to semi-slave nations 
politically. 

Political isolation of the people of India was a 
necessary requisite for keepijg them under subjection 
and therefore, the British rulers devised every conceiv¬ 
able means to keep India isolated. To make this isola¬ 
tion complete, it was necessary that the people of 
India must not have the opportunity to migrate as 
freemen in a free world on the basis of equality. In 
this program of checking world expansion of the 
people of India, nay the peoples of Asia, all those 
nations that hav-e been interested in keeping Asia in 
subjection consciously made a common cause of ex¬ 
cluding the people, of Asia from enjoying equal rights 
as men. They were forced to accept this position with¬ 
out effective protest and opposition because they were 
not strong enough to overcome the opposition and 
world conditions were adverse to them. It is not always 
easy to overcome the opposition over which one has 
no control. But it suffices to mention that the struggle 
for Indian freedom and the struggle for the indepen¬ 
dence of Asiatic peoples is the fountain-head of the 
struggle for the peoples of Asia to acquire mesat 
equality m theory and fail. 

One phase of the struggle for Indian freedom is 
based upon the desire of thq Indian people to 
alt obstacles which thwarted them from ' J 
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mastery in their own home time depriving the British 
rulers of their epeeis! privileges which they „ acquired 
or usurped end own sanctified by so-called legal sanc¬ 
tions The other and larger phase of the struggle was 
that Indiana must have the same nght to participate 
in human endeavors in all parts of the wot Id without 
any hindrance and on the basis of equality Thus one 
may point out the often overlooked fact that the 
struggle for Asian Independence and the movement 
for free immigration of Asians are two aspects of the 
same great movement I may also emphasise the pomt 
that css Indian Freedom hoe a very dose relation to 
Anon Freedom, similarly the nght of Indians to have 
equal human "rights m America and other lands has 
also very dose relation unth the efforts of other Anon 
peoples for the acquisition of the same rights 

in 

1. During the eaily part of the nineteenth centuiy 
when Raja Ram Mohun Roy and others were working 
for re-MBertion of Indian cultural life and » spiritual 
assets, America was in contact with India through men 
of thp type of Thoreau, Emerson, Charming and 
others This might be regarded as the first stage oi 
Indo-American ooatact, although one should not over¬ 
look the role of the Yankee traders m Indian tiade 
and the role of some of the persons who mtde their 
fortunes m Indian trade and were also instrumental 
in establishing such institutions as Harvard, Yale and 
Yassar 

2 The second pomt that must always be kept in 
mind by Indians is American influence m the Indian 
struggle foi freedom—the formation of the AU-lndia 
National Congress It is generally emphasised that 
David Hume, a Bntish official, was instrumental! ® 
helping to organise the AU-India National Congress 
movement for constitutional agitation and also to 
divert the youth of that generation from the undoi- 
ground revolutionary movement It is not emphasised 
that the name Congress was adopted through the a ug- 
gestion of a young Indian who had studied the history 
oi the American and French Revolutions very cart fully 
—-the late Sir Sureadranath Banerjee who was one of 
the founders of the AJl-India National Congress In 
1904, Surendranath Banerjee disclosed to me a young 
man who Was then a political agitator of some impor¬ 
tant e that the Philadelphia Congress which had de¬ 
clared the independence of the colonies from Bntish 
rule » 1770 was the ideal behind the All-India National 
Congress We all know that at the Lahore session of 
Hie All-India National Congress of 1930 the ‘Inde¬ 
pendence Resolution’' was adopted but it is not 
emphasised that India's Declaration of Independence 
m something like a paraphrase of the Amcnoan 
Declaration of Independence 

3 Dunng the latter part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury when Asian peoples were preparing to resuit 
further expansion of European powers India sent her 
most enlightened and sainted patnot, Swami Viveka- 
tutndt to the Parliament of Religions at Chicago This 
Was m 1898 Vivekananda eanjo to America with the 
some spirit as the Indian saints and sages went to all 
pert# of the world in ancient times to impart India’s 
cultural heritage to the rest oMfee world Thu i» the 
ViiMfkmmia Era of Modem India which began m 1898 
unit ifljirh wfU last for oentsnefl. Hie movement 
started by Swami Vivefcadanda im America is the only 
firmly established sad truly Indian movement m 
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important factor m Ihdo-Amaneaa bavttg 

spiritual affinity as its basis. Vivekwumda’s idea waa 
that India must not go to the world as a mom beggar 
and that her children should not be regarded. as 
“tooUies,** but <us teachers 

4 It should be remembered that the Vivekaoaada 
Era began about the time of the Smo-Japanese War 
(1895), and that it was followed bp the Sutarm Ram. 
Tvrth Era which stinted about the time when the 
Japanese were victorious over Russia (1905) and also 
at the tune of the struggle against the “Partition of 
Bengal,” a factor m th< histoiy of Indian national 
freedom 

It is very important foi all Indian students* to 
lemembet that if Swami Vivekananda had the idea ot 
educating the American people wibh. the highest 
spiritual ideals of the sagas of India Swami Rani 
Tirth, who was a professoi of mathematics md » 
philosopher of gieat repute and who hailed from the 
Punjab, was an advocate of India should learn all that 
is best tn Arrunca Swami Vivekananda tame to the 
United States ua Europe ind Swami Ram < a me « tn 
Japan In 1905, theie was a large number of Indian 
students m Japan Then number was larger than that in 
the United States at that time Swami Rain, with his 
saintly character and unadulterated patriotism in¬ 
fluenced the life of some of the Indian students m 
Japan After his arrival in the United States he 
pleached Vedanta and at the same time asked his 
American friends to oigam*« a movement so that some 
Indian students would be brought to the United 
States to study agrieuMuu and othoi useful -ubject- 
wd so that those students would be iblo to help th 
people of India to laise their standaid of living Swami 
Ram helped some Indian students from Japan to conn 
to the United States This mav be regarded as tin 
beginning of the movement to enable ‘self-supporting 
Indian studentt- to come to the United States and the 
beginning of the ioiming of societies for cultural co¬ 
operation between India and America such as tin 
Hmdusthan Assomtion of America, which was orga¬ 
nised by me in 1909 in Seattle, Washington 

5 The fifth pomt that is to be remembered is 
that although Indian teachers and students began to 
come to the United States during the latter part of the 
nineteenth centuiy and the beginning of the twentieth, 
Indian laborers did not lag behind them for any length 
of time Around 1904 and 1905 Indian workers began 
to come to the shores of the North American conti¬ 
nent Indian soldiers policemen and watchmen m 
China—Shanghai Tiensien, Peking, HongkOng and 
other places and m Malaya learned from their contact 
with the Japanese and Chinese that in America thev 
could earn more m one month than they were able to 
earn m a year at their jobs in China It waa the stal¬ 
wart Sikhs, Punjabees and the Patiiane whp were the 
pioneers to come to the American shores At find there 
were a few down on a ship but when their letters 
reached members of their family and their friends, all 
wanted to come to this country Furthermore, the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Company was anxious to 
raijvce Indian immigrants to sail to America so that 
this steemshtp company would be able to make money 
bv selling them passage 

Bv 1906-1907, Indian immigrants began to come 

* Bf ike mr, Swwnljl WM J>00» oltad * ‘'#ooU*f’ liTtk* ffiM 
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• United States. There were economic end political 
1 motives behind this movement. Indians in the United 
■ States were showing signs of being influenced by free 

• institutions and were thinking in terms of establishing 
a Federated Republic of the United States of India. 

The thought was spreading among the Indian workers 
and through them, slowly but surely, among a certain 
section of Indians who were in the, British army. 

Furthermore, at this time Asiatics were already being 
excluded^ as immigrants from South Africa and Australia 

• and the*movement for Asiatic exclusion from North 
America was taking a definite form. 

6. The next point that is to be kept in mind is 
this : Literally thousands of Indians, mostly from the 
Punjab, hearing the news of the possibility of making 
their fortunes by hard labor, sold their possessions, 
cattle, small land holdings, etc., and even borrowed 
money to get passage to the United Stales and Canada. 

Ninety per cent of these prospective immigrants were 
refused admission on technicalities—suffering from 
contagious diseases or liable to public charge—I was 
directly connected with the United States Immigration 
Service at Vancouver, B. C. and know many things 
about the struggle of the Indian people residing on 
the Pacific Coast. I cannot discuss these for want of 
time. • 

During this period, some Indians in the United 
States decided to become American citizens and at 
that time the American naturalization law was being 
so interpreted that Indians could become citizens. The 
law was : “AL1 White persons and persons of African 
birth and nativity can become citizens of the United 
State,s by naturalization.” The phrase “white persons” 
was then interpreted as “persons belonging to the 
Caucasian race" and Indians were regarded as Cauca¬ 
sians, But very soon opposition developed so that 
Indians could not be naturalized. The British Govern¬ 
ment secretly supplied the main inspiration in this 
opposition, because the British authorities felt that if 
Indians enjoyed greater rights in the United States 
than they enjoyed in Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, then there would be greater agitation against 
tile British on the issue of Racial Imperialism. One 
must also keep in mind that about this time Indians 
in. 8outh Africa under the leadership of Mr, Gandhi 
started their fight* for human rights. 

This issue of Indian immigration to the Amerioan 
continent then took an interesting turn which affected 
the movement for Indian Independence. The Canadian 
authorities, to check Indian immigration into Canada, 
issued an ‘Order-in-Council” that Indians seeking 
entrance os immigrants to Canada must come from 
their land Of nativity,or citizenship by a continuous 
voyage. 'Kris legal subterfuge was adopted because a t 
that time no steamer was running between India and 
Oanflda god. most of the immigrants from India used 
to take passage from India to the British Indian 
Steamship Ob,* or by the P, A On Steamship Company- 
Hen after arriving at Hongkong, they would take 
either a Canadian or a Japanese ship. The , Canadian 
ttttfeoritiee, therefore, thought that.by imposing this 
* tSs ~Hju to Onto Atitai ta .fatal m, 
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and others in consultation with, some other persona 
decided that a Japanese ship should be chartered to 
bring Ind:an immigrants to challenge the Caoad.an 
policy. If this failed, it would be a source of rousing 
the Indian people about the nature of British 
Imperialism. I can tell you definitely,that Bhai Gurdit 
Singh who later chartered the SB. Kamagata\ Mam 
was not solely responsible for this historic prove. I can 
also tell you that to support the immigrants on the 
SB. Kamagata A/aru fn their historic voyage, Indian 
workers ip Canada and the Pacific Coast spent more 
than one hundred thousand dollars for meeting the 
expenses for chartering the ship, paying for the over¬ 
due damages, legal expenditures and feeding several 
hundred men for months while the ship which was 
opposed by the guns of the Canadian warship, Rai«~ 
bow, was not allowed to enter Vancouver. It is well- 
known *that many Indians from the Pacific Coast left 
America and joined the Kamagata Mam in its return 
voyage to India and were made martyrs in , their 
struggle for freedom. It may be safely asserted that 
Indians in America have contributed more than their 
share in the struggle for Indian freedom. 

7. The seventh point that should be remembered 
is that during the World War I, Indian workers on the 
Pacific Coast contributed their share in producing 
food—rice, vegetables ; at the same time the Indians 
in America carried on agitation for Indian freedom. 
During World War 1, the British authorities in the 
United States went so far as to suggest to some of the 
American University Presidents that Indian students 
should not be allowed to Study Chemical Engineering 
and such other subjects which may have military 
value because their knowledge might be used by Indian 
Revolutionists. But during World War I, anti-Asiatic 
agitation was temporarily suspended because the 
Asiatics, the Chinese, the Japanese and Indians, were 
fighting the Germans. 

8. After World War I was over, there came the 
movement for absolute exolusiop of the Asiatics from 
the United States. TRis movement coincides with the 
Washington Conference which was held to curb the 
Japanese power. In the meantime, new instructions 
were issued from Washington that all applications for 
naturalization of Indians should be opposed on the 
ground that they were not “white persons.” This was 
done not only to please the British Government, but 
slso to save the face of the Japanese and Chinese 
governments which were asking for the right of their 
subjects to beoome American citizens so that they 
would not be deprived of eert:yn rights which were 
taken away from them by the anti-alien land laws of 
California and other states of the Pacific Coast. The 
issue came before the Supreme Court in connection 
with the case of Bhagat Singh Thind. 

In this historic Thind case the late Solicitor- 
General of the United States, the Hon. Mr. Beck, was 
aided by the experts of the British Embassy at 
Washington, D.C. to prove that Indians were not 
“white persons,” and the faifious decision against the 
Indian right to become citizens of the U.S.A. was 
rendered by » Canadian-bofn t naturalized American, 
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Justice Sutherland. By this decision it was held tint through the efforts of 6ad» J. ^ Singh and Us co* 
"Indians do not. look white and thus they are not white workers, the support of their American friends, and 
persona according-to the- original meaning*of the law.” above all the Indian worker* end butencssmcn on the 
This was a significant political .decision which deprived Pacific Coast who supplied the large amount oj money 
the Indians the right to become American citizens, that *tcos necessary to carry on the educational flam- 
- 9. Immediately the Indian aommunity in the - paign, etc., that the fight for this right, of Indians to 

United States felt the necessity for taking steps to American citizenship has been recovered. It has & worid 
right the wrong done them. At that time, the organise- significance because it means driving another nail into 
tion which was effectively fighting for India's freedom the coffin of racial bigotry. India, all Asia, and oven 
and also for Indian rights in the- United States was America is indebted to Mr. Singh and his American 
the Friends of Freedom for India. This soc.ety was and Indian supporters, especially those American 
first organized to protect Indian political refugees legislators—Congressman Emanuel Celler of New' 
from being deported to India. Prof. Robert M. Lovett, York, Congresswoman Clare Boothe Luce of ConnecU- 
Dr. Normijn Thomas, Mr. Roger Nash Baldwin, Agnes cut and Senators Ball and Capper. 

Smedley, Margaret Banger, SuiJcndranath Chose, IV 

Basanta Kumar Roy and others placed au important We are celebrating a partial victory and there is 
role in its supremely important activities for many still much unfinished business : (1) There is the flask* 
years. At that time, there was no India League of of the promotion of co-operation between the United 
America which was, however, organised later as a sue- States, culturally, economically and politically. (2) 
cessor to the Friends of Freedojn for India, There is the struggle for the enforcement of racial 

As early as 1924, it was Mr. Sailendra Nath Gliose, equality all over the world, particularly the present 
the Director of Friends of Freedom for •India, who struggle that is going on in South Africa. India has a 
first took the steps for introducing a bill in the United complaint against South Africa before the United 
States Senate for recovering the right of Indians to Nations Security Council ; and this fight must be won. 
befiome American citizens. This bill was introduced by I hope that Mr. Singh will take up thc^worl: as he did 
the lute Senator Copeland and supported by the late in the case of India’s right in connection with 
Senator La Folleto and the late Senator Norris. Mr. U.N.R.R.A. (3) India must attain her rightful place 
Ghose made several efforts but he failed to‘accomplish in the world ; and the Peace Conference now being 
the end, because the United States Government itself held at Paris must recognize India’s claims in settling 
was opposed to it. the Peaee treaties. It. is a fuet that India's contribution 

10. Then men like Dr. Syed Hoa-ain, Dr. to the defense of the Near East, Middle East, Africa 

Haridas Mazumdar, Mobarek Ali, Randal Bajpai, and flic Mediterranean region is in no way less signi- 
N. R. Checker and many other persons a bo tried to Scant than licit, of Great Britain and the United 
enlist the support of some American Congressmen to States. It is well-known that a .large section of the 
recover Indian rights, but they also failed to gain the Italian and German armies surrendered to Indian 
end. for tlio same reasons. forces. India should have the colonies oj Eritrea and 

11. One of the by-products of the Bfiagat Singh Italian Sttmalilund cut compensation jor her sacrifices 
case was that the United States Government., un- tn men, power and 'money. 

constitutionally, applied the decision retroactively to Indians in Africa are being ill-treated. India has 
cancel citizenshijis of those Indians who secured their historical interest in Africa card the Indian Ocean jor 
citizenships long before 'the decision of the Bhagal her naliorud defense. India’s population should have 
Singh case was rendered in 1923. Many of the Indians an outlet. Vast territories in Australia, Canada and 
who were American citizens lost their citizenship, Siberia arc closed to Indian immigration. Africa must 
because they did not fight their cases, while some of not be jewed in by ,‘western powers jor future colo¬ 
ur—Mr. S. G. Pandit of Los Angeles, *Dr. Sudhindra nization by white men and the barring oj the peoples 
Bose, Dr. Kokatnur, # Mr. Prafu'lla Mukerjee and of Asia—specially India. India roust demand this right 
others—fought their cases and ‘after great difficulty and / hope that Mr. Singh and others will take up 
retained their citizenship. this fight. 

However, the most interesting and unfortunate Lastly, while Indians are fighting for their rights 
development of this retroactive application of the all over the world, they must not be unmindful , of 
decision affected the rights of those American Women the sufferings of other peoples. In the past all perse- 
who had married Indians and who were American cuted peoples received refuge in India and in that 
citizens. Because at that time, by the existing law, it process the Parsees came to India to avoid persecution 
was provided that American women, who married by the Moslem invaders of Persia. Today Parsees are 
aliens who were ineligible to citizenship, lost their among India’s minority communities and the greatest 
citizenship. This rendered some American women, assets of India. The Parsee community has done a 
including my wife, “stateless persons.” great deal for the economic, the political and the 

My wife, with the aid of the National Women’B educational progress of India. Today the Jews are 
Party of which she was a founder-member, started the being persecuted aU over the world and I hope that 
fight against this infringement of right of American India will offer refdge to some tens oj thousands of 
women, and in 1930 the Cable Act was so amended Jews who will be assets to India and also help (the 
that -an American woman was jot to lose her American cause oj the fight jor human brotherhood. u 
citizenship unless she wished to renounce it. One may There are many aspects of toe unfinished business 
claim that in this case, American women became the of the" struggle for Indian freedom which ia a part of 
beneficiaries of the struggle for retaining American worid freedom. We have won only a partial victory in 
citizenship by Indians add their American wives. one of the engagements and let us hope that Mr. 

12 . Now it is my pleasant tael? to mention that Singh and toe otljprs will carry on the struggle for 
recently, during the* las} four yz&n, it was primarily greater and more glorious victories. 



WATUMULL FOUNDATION AND INDO .AMERICAN CULTURAL 

CO-OPERATION ' 
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By TARAKNATH DAS, phj>. 


I 

Bn Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, the Vice-Chancellor 
of Benares Hindu University and Spalding Professor 
of Eastern Religions and Ethics at Oxford 
University, England, arrived at New York on the 18<h 
of March, by SB. “Qtieon Mury" and will spend six 
week# in the United States. As a Visiting Piofcssor to 
American Universities, under the auspices 0 / the Walu- 
mull Foundation of Honolulu and Los Angeles, Prof. 
Radhakrishnan will lecture extensively in Amniiean 
universities. Briefly his programme will be as follows : 

During the evening of the 20th of March (Wed¬ 
nesday), Prof. Radhakrishnan will speak before a 
special meeting at the Riverside Church on the topic 
of BrligUm in India. On Thursday afternoon, the 21st, 
he will address the Philosophy Seminar of Columbia 
University. On Friday evening, the 29th, he will speak 
before the Riftnukrislma-Vivekananda Centre of New 
York. On Saturday morning, the 30th, he will speak 
before the Town Hall (New York) at 11 a.m., on the 
topic of Can 11Y Find a Spiritual Basis of Pence ? On 
Sunday morning, the 31st at 11 a.m.. he will be the 
guest-speaker from the pulpit, of jthe Community 
Church. The meeting will be held at the*Town Hall. 
His subject will be The Bole of India in the Present- 
Crisis of Spirit. On Monday evening, April 1st. hr will 
speak under the auspices of the Institute of Arts anil 
Sciences, Columbia University on the topic of Essen¬ 
tial of Indian Culture. On Tuesday, April 2nd, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan will address a special luncheon meeting 
of “Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion.” 
on the topic of Meaning of Religion. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan during his tour of the United 
Stales will speak before Harvard, Yale. Brown,, Cornell, 
Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania. Chicago, 
Michigan. Wisconsin. Minnesota, California and 
American University (Washington, DC,). At, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., he will speak at the Library of Congress, 
on the topie of Pin pose <of Literature. Before leaving 
for England, he will address the annual meeting ot 
the American Oriental Society, on the 24th of April. 

It is a part of the activities of Watunmll Founda¬ 
tion to bring to the United States distinguished cul¬ 
ture leaders of India to promote friendly understand¬ 
ing between the United States and Indio. The 
Foundation will tflso send American scholars to India 
as well. Prof. Merle Qirti, who was selected last year 
to visit Indian universities as Watumull Foundation 
Visiting Professor to Indian Universities wil. be leav¬ 
ing for India coming September. 


^Vatumull Foundation Fellowships for 1946-47 
The Watumull Foundation of Honolulu and Los 
Angeles announces the award of twelve Fellowships 
this year to the scholars of distinction, listed below, 
who were chosen from among a large group of appli¬ 
cants. The Selection Committee oomposed of seven 
eminent educators and scientists in the Unitfd States 
selected candidates on the basis of outstanding froWeve. 


m*ent, in their respective fields. Ten Fellowships were 
awarded for all India and two Fellowships to the 
province of Sind. 

The requirements for the Fellowships this year 
were somewhat different from those .of last, year, the 
most important change being the one requiring the 
candidates to be members of Indian university or 
college faculties^ Another condition also required is 
that each successful candidate return to touch in his 
university or college for at, least three years after 
studying in the United States. 

For each candidate selected, the Commiltee also 
chose an alternate. However their names will not be 
announced but should imv candidate be unable to 
aeeept the* scholarship given him his alternate will 
nee ve*it. The complete li-t of the candidates selected, 
their sTibjeets and their present university affiliations 
are as follows : 

1. American History, Government and Foreign 
Policiis : # Mr. Devavrat Nhanubhai Pathak. M.A. 
(Bombay University). Assistant Professor of History 
and Economies. Beth Lalhhai Dalpatbliai Arts College, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay University. 

2. Agriculture : Mr. Bunkata Prasad, M.Sc. 

f Bern res Hindu University). Lecturer, Benares Hindu 
University. 

3. Education : Mr. Saianuil Ullah. M-Sc., B.T. 
(Aligarh Muslim University), Lecturer, Teachers’ 
Training fjistihite. National Muslim University, Jainia 
Millia lsi'iimia, Jamianagar, Delhi. 

4. Education : Miss Binapani Roy, M.A. (bucknow 
University), Member. Teaching Staff. 1 s-*:i1m j IIu Tlir>t>iirn 
College. Lucknow University. 

5. Economics and Sociology : Mr. r l. M. Joshi,M.A. 

(Bombay University). Professor of Economics. Willing- 
don Colli ge. Sangii, District Saturn, Bombay Univer¬ 
sity.* m 

6. Po.itind Srieuct : Dr. Harnam Singh, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Lucknow T’nivcr.-ily). Menibe;. Faculty of Law, Delhi 
University. 

7. Home Economics and Nursing : Miss Sushila 
Maneklal Kusiimgar. M.A. (Indian Women’s Univer¬ 
sity), Indian Women’s University, Ahmedabad. 

8. Applied Physics : Mr. Kantilal M. Gatlin, BSc. 
(Electrical Engineering. Benares Hindu University), 
Lecturer, Engineering Department. Delhi Polytechnic- 

9. Applied Chemistry : Dr. Madhab Chandra Nath, 
DA*. (Dacca University). Lecturer in Physiological 
Chemistry. Dacca University. 

10. Sanitation mid Public ,Health : Dr. P. R- 
Venkfttaraman, Ph.D. (Bombay University), Research 
Chemist, Department of Biochemistry, Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore. 

Province of Sind Special Fellowships : 

11. Education : Mjjis Hari Valiram Vaawani, M.A. 
(Benares Hindu University), Lecturer in Sanskrit-, 
D. G. National College, Hyderabad. Bind. 

12. Public Health--Maternity and Child Care : Dr. 

(Miss) Ganga F. Lakhani. M.B., B.S. (Punjab Univer¬ 
sity), Resident Medical-Officer, Uady Aitchison Hqsh 
pital, Lahore, • ' , ' ' - ; -rr* 
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The Foundation will arrange for the admission of 
its scholars into those American universities and 
technological institutes which offer the finest courses- 
in the subjects the scholars have chosen for research. 
Since the transportation is apparently easing up, it is 
expected that all would be able to ireaeli the United 
States early in the fall of this year. 

Ill 

Watumull Foundativn and Its Future 
Very broadly speaking, among other things, the 
ideal which prompted Mr. and Mrs. G. J. Watumull 
to establish the Foundation is to further the cause of 
Service to Humanity. No doubt, this goal is to be 
attained by manysided activities. With the limited 
means at the disposal of the Foundation, at the pre¬ 
sent time, specie,I emphasis has been laid on two 
courses of action : («) promotion of friencfiy under- 
standirg between the peoples of U.S.A. and India, 
through cultural co-operation in its various aspects, 
and (f>) raising the standard of'national efficiency of 
the peop'e of India, through Education, in the broad¬ 
est sense of the expression. 

Thus, when the Watumull Foundation extends aid 
to yarious existing institutions, it, gives effective ex¬ 
pression to its policy of co-operation with agencies 
pursuing educational and cultural activities. It, is the 
policy of the Foundation to work, through existing 
institutions whenever possible and not to create new 

-:0 


organisations, unless absolutely necessary to carry out 
its jrims. 

Visiting Professors, Research Scholars, Teaching 
Fellows, Travelling Fellows, ordinary Fellows and 
special scholarship-holders of Watumull Foundation 
are human instruments who arc selected to carry out 
the ideal of the Foundation, through their activities. 
Thus, the responsibility of those Indians and Ameri¬ 
cans who have the privilege of receiving aid and 
recognition of Watumull Foundation have personal 
and collective responsibility of promoting better 
understanding between U.S.A. and India, and raising 
India from her present depressed position to a more 
prosperous and elevated status as s nation. 

Although the economic strength of any organiza¬ 
tion of the type of the Foundation is a vital factor in 
its success, yet, it is my firm conviction that the future 
of the Watumull Foundation lies not. no much with 
the funds available for carrying on its activities, but 
rests primarily with services and c.o-oi>cnitinn of lliose 
who become associated with this adventure, which 
cannot, be bought by pecuniary grants. 

I sincerely hope that with active support of 
friends of the Foundation, it will flourish, and in Ihc 
not, far distant, future accomplish much towards the 
attainment of the goal. 

New York City, 

March 22, 1946. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE RIGHT OF INDIANS TO 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

By Dr. EMMA WOLD, 

Washington Representative, America-1 ndia Feature anf { News Sendee 


Twenty-three years ago tine Supreme Court of the 
United States declared natives of India to be ineligible 
for acquiring American citizenship by naturalization 
because they were not “white persons” Us understood 
by the makers of the naturalization law more than one 
hundred and thirty years buck. On July 2nd of this 
year President Truman, by signing a bill that has just 
passed Congress, approved the removal of the racial 
bar set up by this decision. By Ihe same Art natri es 
of India are given the elianer to come to I,lie United 
States as immigrants under 'the small quota of 100 
allowed to India for immigration purposes. 

The immigration quota for India lias, thus far, 
been available only to persons bora in that country 
of races eligible for naturalization. Under the new law 
“all persons of races indigenous to India”, wherever 
born, will be charged to the quota ; but up to seventy- 
five per amt of it will first be open to those born in 
India and still residing there, thus preventing the 
absorption of all the quota by numbers by those bom 
elsewhere or long resident out of India. 

At the present time a very siryi.ll number of East 
Indians in the United States are naturalized citizens. 
They are those who became citizens before the highest 
court of tihe land in 1923 heUd them to be ineligible and 
Who after that escaped government attempts to cancel 
their papers. There are about three thousand whip have 


been unable to obi a in citizenship though lawfully 
admitted for residence and contributing a notable part 
to American economic and scientific advancement. 

Our naturalization law was enacted in 1790. It 
conferred the right of naturalization upon “free white 
persons,” To those of us who believed we knew some¬ 
thing about racial lines the declaration of the Supreme 
Court in 1923 that nutries of India were not “white 
persons” came as a shock. Had we not as children from 
our geography books learned that. Indians of India 
were Caucasians ? And were not Caucasians white ? 
Some Federal Judges appear to have shared the same 
idea, for they had granted citizenship to Indians 
without challenge. Then came World War I and soon 
thereafter a period of enlightenment on racial ques¬ 
tions. The Government began to oppose many who 
sought to become citizens. It was then that the ques¬ 
tion w r hether a native of India, was a “free white 
person” within the naturalization law was taken to the 
Supreme Court. The judgment of the Court was that, 
whatever scholars might think about the Caucasian 
origin of the people of India, the common American 
man in 1790 would* not have taken as a white person 
a native of India whom he might meet upon the 
street. Therefore, Indians did not come within the 
provisions of the naturalization law (United States v. 
Thind, 361 U. S. 304). 


THE RESTORATION OF THE RIGHT OF INDIANS 


Since the decision in the Thind case no Indian 
has been naturalised except under special war legis¬ 
lation for those who have served with the armed 
forces of the United States. (Indeed, army draft offi¬ 
cials have not hesitated to pre&ent the privilege of 
becoming eftizeus as an inducement to alien Indians 
to yield to draft.) Not only was naturalization denied., 
but tiie appropriate government department set out to 
cancel the citizenship papers of those who had been 
citizens for many years. This meant at that time that 
American women married to Indians automatically 
ceased to be citizens along with their Indian husbands. 
It meant that in those States in which aliens were 



Daa (Mm. Taraknath Das) 


Hon. Clare Boothe Luce. IT. S . Congresswoman 
from Connecticut 

prohibited from owning real propeity. Indian owners 
must dispose of the property they had labored long 
< years to acquire. It, meant that they would be dnveu 
from their professions for which citizenship was a 
requisite. Saldianuii Gancsh J’andit, an attorney ot 
Los Angeles, California, facing such a loas of home 
and profession, while his American wife faced alien 
status, challenged the legal right of the Government 
to cancel naturalization papers he had earned and 
been awarded by court actions years before and won 
his ease in a court- of appeals. The late Chief Justice 
of the United States, in handing down the decision in 
favor of Mr. Pandit based it on the bas e legal principle 
of ‘res udjudicata.” This judgment gave security to 
Indian citizens who hud managed to survive the 
cancellation drive, but for those whose papers had been 
ruthlessly cancelited there ^waa* no remedy. 
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• Thefi began a long strugg'e £b regain rights. .Bills 
to include natives of Ihdia among those who jnig" 1 
bo naturalised Were introduced in Congress and re¬ 
fereed *o Committees .that deliberately ignored them. 
The first bill was introduced through the efforts of Mr. 
Sailendra Nath Ghose, the Director of the Friends of 
Freedom of India organization, by the late Senator 
Royal Copeland of New York. Members of the Con¬ 
gress worked and died without encouragement. High 
on the list of such friends of Indian rights must be 
named late Senator. Robert, M. La Fallot,tp, who 
during the last two busy years of his life gave his 


ship. In thig fight the writer acted as are attorney fw 
Dr. and Mrs. Dae, who fought the U. S. Government 
in the United States Court and won their oases. « 
should also be noted that the late Col. Julius Peyser, 
a noted American lawyer at Washington volunteered 
his services to fight the case of Mrs. Das—an American 
woman—so that she might retain her citizenship in» 
agitation started by Mrs. Das and the National 
Woman's Party ended in a success. 

So, throughout two decades, efforts were made T ° 
bring a restoration of rights taken away by a court 
decision by many Indians and their American friends. 
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'Mr. G. J. Wulumull «(Hyderabad. Sind), 
Founder of Watumuli Foundation 

instant, help to o\ cry effort to aid Indians. Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, anil Senator Mac Connick °‘ 
Illinois were also active iu this cause. So was Seiiatoi 
David Reed of Pennsylvania, who has. as lie. told «■ 
committee, learned to regard ns his most, admired 
friends the Indians, who served in his regiment during 

Work! War 1. . . 

During -this fight,. Dr. and Mrs. Tareknath Dis did 
their best to aid the cause, of restoration of Indian 
rights to American citizenship. Through their efforts a 
bill was introduced so that those who had lost their 
citizenships due to cancellation suits should be restored 
but they failed in getting this simple not of justice due 
to opposition of certain Congressmen and also the 
administration. Hbwrver. Mrs. Das n.s one of the 
fcwndir-inomWr of the National Woman*# Party roused 
this organization to adopt measures to amend the then 
existing laws of the United Stages, so that no American 
woman, due to her marriage, ynU'ess she voluntarily 
give up her right* would low her American eituen- 


Mrs. G. J. Waturaull, Chairman, Distribution 
Committee, Watumull Foundation 

This struggle has now ended in the marked success by 
the signing of the Indian Naturalization Bill by the 

President the other day. . 

Through the initiative of Sardar J. J. bingn, 
’President of the India League of America, the bill was 
introduced in the House of Representatives jointly by 
Congressman Emanuel Coller of New York and 
Congresswoman Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce of Conneticu,, 
They have shown for many years active interest in 
the cause of India and her people. Other members ot 
the Congress who have taken part in the last ®iccess- 
ful effort to remove what many Americans regarded 
as an unjustifiable slur upon the people of an ancient and 
rich culture are Mr. Dirksen of Illinois and Senators 
Ball, Capper and Langer. Mr. William Phillips, the 
personal representative of the late President Rooseyel 
to India-, was heard specially by the House Committee 
th«t conridered the bill find ‘•reported it favorably- 
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President ftooaevelt himself, shortly before hie death, 
wrote the Committee calling attention to the great 
services of India in the war against the Axis and 
urging the removal of discrimination against natives of 
India. The U.S. State Department and President 
Truman personally exerted their influence for the 
' passage of the Bill. Tim support of the administration 
was an important factor in the passage of the bill. 

In this struggle American friends of Indiu, such as 
Mrs. Pearl Buck, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, Dr. 
Norman Thomas, Roger Nash Baldwin and many 
otliers have done the most, effective, work to ioui-e the 
American public opinion. Some of the most, important 
, American newspapers, specially •the New York Time x, 
have supported the cause. These have led to the 
vjetory. But it should be carefully noted that American 
friends were wholeheartedly seconded by Indian 
workers, businessmen and residents, particularly Mr. 
and Mrs. J. (1. Watirmull, ;>« well as Italian organiza¬ 
tions—India League of America and National f’-oin- 
mitt.ee for Indian Freedom. 

V?By the same Act applicable to India similar provi¬ 
sions for naturalization is made for the Philippine < 
Islands. This particular portion of the bill served to * 
hasten its progress during the last days of its consi¬ 
deration in Congre.-s mi that the rights granted might 
be a birthday gift to the new Republic in the Pacific 
winch was to be launched on July 4t.li. The Indian 
part, of the hill passed the lower house of Congress 
before the British Government moved to grant free¬ 
dom to India. Yet. undoubtedly the prospect of early 
coming of a great, fine nation in*Lh" Eist supplied 
Ihe final argument for 7 >utling the measure through 
Congress. It is, as J. J. Singh, President of the India 
League of America, expressed it, “a fine gesture of fair¬ 
ness and friendship” to a new nation. 



Hon. Emanuel Ce’.ler 


THE COORGS 

Bv L. A. KRISHNA IYER 
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Religion 

The worship of the demons and ancestor-spirits 
constitutes the religion of the Coorgs. They have been 
influenced by contact with the Malayali, Canarese, 
Brahmanical, and Lingaynt superstitions. The Mala-* 
yulis have made themselves indispensable at their 
demon and ancestor worship. The Tulus are their 
Pujaris. The worship of Mari Amman (small-pox 
demon) is introduced by the Mysoreans, and the woes 
of people are ascribed to this demon. The domiciled 
Brahmans of Coorg have succeeded in the introduction of 
Mahadeva, Subramania, and have temples ereeted and 
idols set up for worship. The Lingayats or Sivachars are 
also endeavouring to introduce the worship of Linga. 
Since the days of Vira Rajendra, Christianity was 
introduced in Coorg, and there is a Roman Catholic 
Settlement with a fine ohgrch at Virajpet, but 
Christianity baa not mode much headway in Coorg. 


Ancestor Worship 

The ancestor worship of the Coorgs is based on the 
bdlief that the spirits of the dead hover inside and 
outside of the Coorg dwellings and cause endless 
trouble in Ihe absence of adequate propitialion. Each 
Coorg house has a Kaimat.ln (a handy building Hose 
at hand) under a tree in Ids fie’ds or in the yard close 
to his house. Tit's is a raised mud platform where 
carved stones representing Ihe images of their ances¬ 
tors are plueed. Sacrifices of fowls and pigs are made 
to them. Sometimes the Coorgs become possessed of 
the spirits of th<i dead and express all their desires 
when they are sumptuously fed and given drink. The 
spirits of .ancestors are believed to land over their 
locality and become angry now and then. A male ghost 
is called Kojuna. and a* female one, Sodalachi or Kara- 
nachi. 

'It is a belief among, the? Coorgs that ghosts oauae 
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trouble, and female gfebsts even mow so. The Sodalaehis 
are ever inclined to smite children with sickness and 
sometimes even the adult males and females of the 
house. In fact they are ever inclined V> do harm. With 
a view to appease their wrath, rice, arrack, milk, and 
other delicacies are offered on various occasions during 
the year to them. Once a month a fowl or two are 
offered at the Kaimada to please them. In such cases 
a member of the community becomes possessed. He 
■then puts off his head-dress and walks in front of the 
house in a state of trance. While in this condition, the 
members of the family appear before him to re¬ 
present their grievances. He makes some incoherent 
utterances which are believed to be emanations from 
one of the ancestors who has not been propitiated with 
offerings. At once he is treated 'to meat and* drink and 
neighbours are allowed to come in and put in ques¬ 
tions to the possessed. These gifts are called Karana 
Burana. 



A Cnorg male group 


The Coorgs perform another ceremony called 
ghost-mask (Karanakola) with the object of finding 
out the particular wishes of the ghosts. It is performed 
every second or third year and occasionally also every 
year. For this, the services of a Malay at i performer, 
a Panikkan or Benna. is requisitioned. At night he 
puts on one after the other five or more different 
costumes to represent the number of ancestors espe¬ 
cially remembered at the time. Arrayed in these 
different costumes, he dances to the accompaniment 
of a drum beaten by his companion and behaves as it 
he were possessed by the ,Coorg ghosts. After each 
Kola or mask, he leaves the house with' a fowl, a 
cocoanut, fried rice, and other eatables, and some 
arrack, and offers them in the courtyard to a parti¬ 
cular ghost. Various questions are put to him by the 
members of I he family and by the neighbours while he 
is in a state of tranee. The food given him during the 
trance is called Karana Barani. Tha. masks having 
been finished, a pig especially fattened for the purpose 
is decapitated in front of the Kdymada and^ then taken 
up to be given to the performer. The rest of the car¬ 
case |u»d bodies of the fowl* decapitated are taken to 


the bouse. In the absence of a Kaynyida, the pi** 
offering takes place at the Karanakotta. Women also 
behave likewise, when possessed by an ancestral spirit. 
While thus affected, they roll on the ground, but they 
do not give utterance to oracular responses. Some* . 
times, sorcerers, Coorgs or aliens, are invited tt> exor¬ 
cise the ghosts. With the recitation of certain for¬ 
mulae in loud tones, they resort to flagellation. If ft 
proves ineffectual, offerings are given. 

Village Gods 

Tradition has it that human sacrifices were offered 
in former times to secure the blessings of Giama 
Devatas, Markmma, .Durgii, and Bhadraktili who are^ 
supposed to protect the villages or nads from all evil 
influences. These deities have I heir annual feasts among 
the Coorgs, but they pay special at lent ion to Ajappa, 
Kabul Ajuppu, and lvuttamma in Kiggathnud, whose 
shrine is annually visited with gifts. 

Every forest ground ha- its presid¬ 
ing deity to which an annual sacrifice 
of pork and cakes is offered. If it is 
not propitiated, the Kadcvuru, the 
lending god, will withdraw his favour, 
and sickness and death mm ng cattle 
will ensue. Besides, there are exten¬ 
sive forests called Devaru-kadu which 
are untrodden by human foot and 
reserved for the abodes or hunting 
grounds of deified heroic ancestors. 

9 

Serpent Worship 
Traces of serpent worship or tree 
worship are found in Cooig. The 
Natas or spots on which cobras have 
finished their course of terrestrial life 
are the object of solemn ceremonies. 
To prevent any human being from 
setting foot on the hallowed spot, it 
is marked by a little stone enclosure. 
During the months of November- 
Deceinber. a lamp is lighted every 
evening to Natas and cocoanuls arc 
offered as oblations. 

Pilgrimage 

The Coorgs go on pilgrimage to Irjatre at the 
foot of Lakshmanatirtha fall in Kiggatnad after the 
Sivaratri in February or March and to the Talai 
Kaveri Jatra to the source of the river Cauvery in 
October. Amongst the Jatra beyond their country, 
those visited by the Coorgs are four, Subramania on 
the northern frontier of Coorg in December, Baitur in 
Malabar in February, and Nanjangodu in Mysore 
which comes off in December. In exceptional cases 
they go to Benares. 

Demon Worship 

The Coorgs are demon-worshippers because of the 
evil influence of certain malignant spirits which could 
render their life more gloomy and wretched. The 
demons are called Kulis, who are believed to be cap¬ 
able of carrying away the souls of the dying members 
in a family. When any trouble arises in a house end 
strange voioes are believed to be heard in or near it, 
a Kenya (a Malabar astrologer) » consulted as to the 
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cause of it, and he speaks of the influence of some 
Kuli who musf have carried away the soul of some¬ 
body either in the house or in the neighbourhood. He 
suggests that a demon mask has to be performed for 
the liberation of the soul. It takes place once a year 
a‘t Kutta or any other place once in two or three years. 
The master of the house ties some money iu a piece 
of cloth which is suspended from a rafter oi the root 
of the house as a p'edgt; for the performance of the 
ceremony. Sometimes he l.es his brass plate up there 
and oats his food on a plantain leaf as u vow. For the 
demon mask, oil her a Ma'a.vali magician or a, true 
Ajjalu I’alya is sen I for, and the ceremony is performed 
in the courtyard ol the liou-e-owncr. Demon-mask* are 
prtfoirned iu the name of one or two of the live 
demons, Bhumundi. KaL’ugutti, Panjurli, Cluhka, and 
(iondta. The details of the ceremony are the s.inn: as 
those described lor the exorcism of the uurrtdrul 
spirits. The food of the performer iu trance is called 
Kuti liaiiini. The liberation of the soul is thus elTccteil. 
The demon licit has thus (unlimited tin' theft begs to 
leave the ,-oul free. In the event of his refusal, the 
perfuimer throws a handful of rice on the member ol 
the house .-landing Hear Inin, and llius trau-firs the 
spirit lo him. The spirit aiiglds on his back, when lie 
falls in a Avoon, and is soon earned away by others 
into the liou-e. The linn! nrl of a demon-mask is the 
deeapilat on of (lie pigs in fiotit of the so-railed * 
Kusdiikota or demon-abode. It, may he near to or tar 
away from the house or village. Fowls are sacrificed 
upon it. One pig suitin'.- for a hoc.-e affair, but, several 
P gs are requited, when a whole village is involved. 
The heads are given lo the performers. and the trunks 
supply flie house or village diviner. 

FESTIV AU5 

1. Hulluri. : The Hutlan is the feast of first fruits. 
The name is said jo be derived from the Malayalam, 
“pudian" or new rice. It occurs at fullmoon at the 
end of November or beginning of December. After 
various preliminuty eetemou’es, the person chosen to 
cut the first, sheaves goes at sunset lo the fields id 
procession with a .lighted lurch in a d sh of rice curried 
before him. lie has a sickle in one hand and a bamboo 
bottle of fresh milk in the other. He cuts the sheaf 
and dstiibul-cs Ihe stalk lo those present,, and puts 
some into the milk. This is carried in procession to 
the house, the pimple shouHug, “1*0:1 i, poli, Deva.” 
that is, “Increase, increase, oh God,'’ followed by a 
blast, of the shrill Coorg brass horn. It, is truly a 
national and thanksgiving feast entirely uninfluenced 
by Brahmanism. It lasts for seven days. It begins 
with village rejoicings and extends to Nad or district 
gatherings, nud ends everyday with the peculiar enue- 
dainee of the men and hoys to the tune of the most 
melancholy and monotonous sound of horns, drums, 
and songs. Other games vary the proceedings, but the 
most interesting part is always the champion fight in 
playful dance, which often ends in a general skirmish 
in which the canes are freely used, 

2. Kaylmurtha : The Kaylmurtha is t.ie festival ot 
arms celebrated by the youths and men of Coorg some-' 
time in August. When the hard labours of ploughing, 
sowing, and transplanting of rice are over, a break in the 
monsoon spreads its bright light and sunny warmth 
over the hills and dales, forests, and fields in Coorg, 
when a holiday is most welcome. The Takka of the 
Qrama {alls some respectable mem to accompany him 


to the astrologer’s home. They ascertain the most 
propitious day for the celebration of the festival. 

On, the morning of the joyous day, the whole 
armoury of the house is placed in the verandah, gun 
and spear, bow and arrow, sword and knife. Some of 
the young myi sit down ‘to sharpen and polish 
the familiar weapons. When this is done, they are 
carried to a room or central hall, where they arc placed 
in a- corner. When the auspicious moment arrives, 
incense is burnt before the weapons, sandal-paste is 
dotted on them in profusion, and riaivedya is offered 
to them and the idols. As soon as the festival la over, 
the whole house sits down to dinner. The men then 



A Cooig married couple 

proceed with their arms to the village grpen, uru-mandu, 
to spout! the afternoon in shooting at a mark and in 
nlh’etic sports. The following day is devoted to a hunt 
in the fori si belonging to the village. This is followed 
by ti great hunt of the whole Nadu. It is a repetition 
of the village: hunt, on a larger scale. Whatever game 
is obtained, the* man who killed the animal receives 
a hind quarter and the head. The rest goes to the 
"company. The Kaylmurtha is the most, glorious of all 
festivities to the yoftng Coorg-, and the popular song 
of the Coorg mountaineer Joes full justice to this 
sentiment. 

3. The Iihayuvali Vcuxt : The Bhagavati feast has 
been introduced by the Tulu Brahmans. It takes place 
two months preceding the monsoon. It, is connected 
with demoniacal pqjsr.-sions and extends over nine 
days. Tant.ri Brahmans, Coorgs, and Holeyas have 
their share in the feast, and votaries disport, their 
orgies in as noisy a manner as the Ajjala Palyas. The 
chief object of the feakt is the .collection of votive 
offerings to Tantri Brahmans who are as object of 
dread to the Coorgs. * . * 
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4 . Devastham : The' Ooorg Devastbanas are rude 
village shrines oi mud walls and. thatched roofs within 
a gloomy grove. The only ones deserving notice are 
those at Bhagamandala, Palur, Irupu, and Omkareswara 
Devaathana at Mercara, the latter of which is built in 
the &me Moorish style as the Rajas’ tombs. 

Occupation 

1. Ag>icidtura : The principal occupation of the 
Coorgs is agriculture. Wet land cultivation pre¬ 
dominates, but cultivation in dry and high lands is 
also made for the maintenance of large united families 



A village Takka (headman) 

with numerous dependants. Agriculture is of a rude 
type and is similar to that prevailing in other parts of 
India. It is a system of rural economy formed at a 
remote period aud transmitted for ages unchanged. 
Wedded to primitive modes of cultivation, the Ooorg 
views with, disapprobation any attempts at innovation. 
Industry’ of the people of the highlands is confined 
exclusively to rice. The narrow valleys between tlic 
high grounds are very productive. The agricultural 
implements arc of a rude type. Aud yet, the yield has 
furnished an unfailing supply from ancient times both 
for consumption and for export to Malabar. Wherever 
practicable, the valleys have been formed into flat 
terraces for cultivation. 

The agricultural year begins about the middle of 
April. With the onset of the first' showers in April or 
May’, the ploughing commences. On an auspicious day 
before sunrise, the house lamp, Tali-akki-balake (dish- 
rice-lamp) which plays a conspicuous role on all festive 
occasions is lighted in the inner, verandah, the mem* 
jMM of the family .assemble, wd invoice their 


ancestors. and Kaveri Amma for blessings. The 
young men make their obeisance t& their parents 
and elders and drive a pair of bullocks to. the- paddy 
fields, where they turn the heads of them to the east. 
The landlord now offers cocoanuts and plantains, ruse, 
and milk to the presiding deity of his Nad and lifting 
op his hands to the rising sun, he invokes his blessings. 
.The oxen are yoked and three furrows are ploughed, 
when the work is finished for that morning. Of the 
upturned earth, he takes a clod to the granary, offers 
his prayers to Siva to grant him an increase of one 
hundred times. The recognition of the source of the 
material well-being is duo to their industry that should 
command success. From 6 to 10 in the morning, the 
ploughing is continued in the fields and turned two’or 
three times. Thou the borders are trimmed, the chan¬ 
nels are cleaned, and the little banks repaired to 
regulate water. 

Regulated by. the monsoon rain, the rice-trans¬ 
planting takes place during .July and August. 'The 
women covered with Gornkus, that rest, ou the head 
and protect the whole body, pull out the plants from 
the nursery and tic them in small bundles, which are 
collected m one spot. Meanwhile, the submerged fields 
are repeatedly ploughed and levelled, till the soil 
becomes as soft as treacle. All the members of the 
family standing in a line knee-deep in the muddy 
' fields begin the transplanting, in which all are not 
expected to join. The bundles are conveniently 
deposited in the field, and each man takes a handful 
of plants at a time mto his left hand, and presses into 
the mud with •great rapidity seven or eight scedliuga 
together, keeping a regular interval of six inches. 
Before the completion of the largest field, an open 
space of about ten feet wide is left throughout, the 
whole length. This is the Coorg race ground offering 
« jolly good sport which greatly exhilarates their 
monotonous work. From the inon engaged in work, 
fifteen are selected for the race ou 100 butties of land. 
Wearing a pair of short drawers, they are eager for 
I he run for which their st rong legs qualify them. The 
sign'd is given and away they scramble, plunge, and 
stagger in deep mud. roars of laughter greeting the 
unfortunate person who sinks in. Having reached the 
opposite bank, they return in the same way struggling 
close to the winning post. Four or five only win the 
race. The first comer is rewurded with a piece of cloth, 
tlic second with a hunch of ji'antains, the third with a 
jack fruit, and the fourth with a bunch of oranges, 
and the fifth with parched rice. When all the fields 
are planted, a feast, is given by the landlord. 

As a protection against the evil eye, some half- 
burnt bamboos about six feet are erected in a line 
throughout, the middle of the fields. It is now the 
farmer's business to regulate the water supply of each 
field, and to fill up the holes made by crabs in the 
embankments. The weeding is then attended to and 
the failures replanted. At the end of October, when 
the ears of corn are fully out, small huts on high posts 
are creeled, one for every hundred butties, for the 
watchman who guards the crop against wild .animals 
and at times fires a gun to score them away. In Novem¬ 
ber and December, the paddy gets ripe, add the feast 
of the first fruits or Huttari is celebrated, after which 
the paddy may be reaped. The water is drained off 
the fields. The paddy is then cut down with a sickle 
close to the ground aijd then spread out to dry. After 
six or eight days, it u bound into sheaves, * earned 
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home, and stacked in a heap, the ears turned inside. 
In January or February, chiefly in moon-light, nights, 
the sheaves are taken down to the throttling floor 
spread, round, a atone pillar in. the middle and trodden 
edt by bullocks and -buffaloes, when the paddy is 
winnowed. The best quality is reserved for seed and 
the rest- stored up for consumption or sale. . 

2. Cardamom Cultivation : The cultivation of 
cardamoms was formerly second in importance to that 
of rice, and the possession of a fine cardamom jungle 
at an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet was regarded as 
a great asset. The cardamom grows in evergreen jungle 
at an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, but it requires 
subdued light for its growth. This is‘done by the felling 
of trees Which let in light. February or March is the 
season for this, and the shaking of the ground causes 
the young plants to shoot up in three months. The. 
capsules appear in the third year, and ripen in Sept em¬ 
ber or October, when the crop is gathered. A good crop 
is gathered for seven years, when the felling of another 
big tree is needed to reinvigorate them. In the time 
of the C'oorg Rajas, cardamoms were a Government 
monopoly. Now the jungles are held from the State 
on a lease of ten years. 

3. Cojjct Cultivation : The cultivation of coffee is 
another great industry in Coorg. It was first introduced 
into Coorg by the Moplas, and the Coorgs borrowed 
it from them. It became a popular industry which 
effected great changes in their economic life. Rut the 
depreasion which since followed ltgi to the abandon¬ 
ment of many estates and to the renewed interest in 
the revival of their rieo cultivation. 

4. Fruit Cultivation : Of fruit trees, plantains or 
oranges are common all over Coorg. Coorg oranges 
are famous. The best variety is the luscious loose 
jacket, so called Ix-caiise of the rind of the ripe fruit 
being almost, del ached from tin* pulp. Pineapples, 
pomegranates, and jack fruits are abundant. 

5. Honey and Wax : Honey and wax are of great 
importance to the Coorgs. The latter is one of their 
articles for sale and export. The native bees are rather 
small, dark brown or black. Most swarms live in hollow 
trees or among the rocks. Hut the Coorgs make hives, 
pul them near the old swarms and wash them inside 
with honey in the hope that, new swarms will settle in 
them. Such swarms Vic-long to the maker of the liiics, 
while ihe swarms belong to the finder. The lines arc 
made in hollowed up logs loosely fitting in set ends. 
The lines are usually three to five feet long and about 
one foot in diameter. They are laid horizontally in 
the forks of trees, often as much as 20 feet, from the 
ground. This is to protect the swarm from the animals. 
To obtain honey and wax. the swarm is first stupefied 
with smoke from torches. The end of the injur is then 
fried out and all the bomb is removed at once destroy¬ 
ing the colony. A large wooden bowl of special type 
is used for collecting the honey. Another method of 
gathering honey is to take a number of pots with small 
holes bored in the* iutcrior, the inside of which are 
either washed with honey or rubbed with boes-whx. 
These pots are placed in the forest at a distance from 
their homes. Bees gather together and form a colony in 
each pot. The inmates of the house go there at night, 
cover them with a kerchief, bring them home, and 
place them. conveniently on a plank five feet from 
the floor, and allow them to remain until the comb 
is developed. When honey is finally gathered by pxess- 
.ing, il ls strained through cloth; and preserved in 


vessels before being used. After the honey is pressed 
out, the .residue is boiled and strained to collect wax 
which is poured in shallow vessels where it. becomes 
solidified. J[t is then' sent, to the, market for sale, 

(J. Hunting,and F‘k tinny ;. The Coorgs have been 
skilful hunters, and arc still keeping up their hunting 
habits. Their chief weapons were the gun and the big 
knife in addition to the small handy waist knife. They 
no longer use the bow, arrow;, and the slings. The long 
matchlock gun has gone out of use, and the wealthier 
Coorgs are now equipped with English guns and rifles 
of the best kind. The big broad-bladed curved Coorg 
knife, adi-kalhi, is a most formidable weapon in 
aggressive hand to hand fight. The bulk bf them hunts 
partly for sp*rt, and parti for supplementing their 
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vegetable diet. Hounds arc set upon pigs, they are 
coursed, brought to bay, and killed with spears, 
wh'ch are shorter, heavier, and broader in the 
blade or with ordinary fighting speais. Old boars- fight 
fiercely, and hunters are sometimes wounded or killed. 
Most, animals are trapped. When !hey go in party for 
hunting, they have (jogs which are set on tracking. 
When they bark, and the hunters approach, the animat 
is disturbed. It tries to run •jpwa y or charges them. In 
the latter case they aim at the animal with guns and 
kill it. 

In the’r spare moment.-, the Coorgs fish in streams, 
rivers, and tanks. They use nets. The ordinary one is 
the thaduvala wh ; oh»is spread across the stream, to 
prevent fish from escaping. At a distance of about a 
furlong, they spread another net, so as to drive the 
fish within the net. When, the nets are brought closer, 
many of them* are caught by hand. They use also 
another net known as* Rpesvala by which they, eaten 
■ fi«b by shooting and throwing baits-. "•* 
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Door abt 

The Coorgs have an abundant variety of food 
materials, such as pigs and goats. Their chief article 
of food is rice, and on festive occasions, cakes and 
sweetmeats are prepared. Earthenware vessels are used. 
Their kitchens are remarkable for the cleanliness of 
their cooking vessels in use which are in charge of the 
cook. Like their Hindu sisters, the Coorg women 
attend on elderly members before they take meals. 
Before serving the meals, a little of the cooked food 
is offered to the family deity at the Kanni-kombare. 
They take an early breakfast of rice seasoned with 
curds and pickles. A substantial meal is taken at noon 
with rice and curry. At 3 p.m., kanji and in the 
evening, a hearty meal of boiled rice with'Vegetable and 
meat curry and other condiments are taken. Toddy 
is of the bastard sago palm ; also a kind of beer made 
of fermented rice brandy and arrack are also their 
usual beverages. Of late, European liquors have become 
their common beverages at festivities. 

The Coorg women deserve much praise for.their in¬ 
dustry. They rise very early, dean the kitchen and do 
all kinds of kitchcn-woik. They bear the brunt of the 
labour in the farm. The men plough the fields, trans¬ 
plant, and reap the rice. The women carry the manure, 
pluck weeds, and clean the paddy. The men do no 
menial work. They leave that to women and Servants, 
and enjoy a dignified repose chewing betel and gos.-ip- 
ping. Some are expert tailors. Others w.th guns on then- 
shoulders wander through the jungle in search of 
game. 

Coonc. Hospitality 

The Coorgs are noted for llioir hospitality and 
they enjoy visits from-friends and relations. Should a 
male guest urrive, the men of the house meet him at 
the kayale and exchange greetings. The method ol 
doing so is by both sexes alike and very charming. The 
sulutant being always Uie younger, s'Uxips down, and 
touches the feet of the other who rests his head on 
thr person concerned and ble.-ses him. Meanwhile, the 
cook has spread a mat or carpet, on the verandah 
bench,, where he rests after washing his feet. He is then 
served with a chew, and later on, with a meal, after 
which is discussed, the special business of h s 
visit. On his return, he pays his parting salutation in 
the above manner to the old men‘and women of 1 ho 
house and the. young men accompany him for some 
distance and take leave of him in the same manner. 

When a. female guest arrives, the cook or any 
other woman of the household meets her with a vessel 
of water and after saluting bikes the kerchief from the 
guest’s head and cor ducts her into the inner hall where 
she is received by the women, who enter into a free 
and hearty flow of conversation without any show >of 
formalities. On leaving the house, the guest’s kerchief 
is returned to her and jin old man of the house w.th 
one or two women accompany her for some distance. 
These visits of women are never made without the 
knowledge of their husbands, and they are always 
accompanied by some old man or female servant. 

Dress 1 

The principal dress of a Coorg consists of a long 
coat of dark coloured cloth open in front and reaching 
below the Jraees. The sleeves end beto^ the elbow and 
show the arms of a white shift which is generally of 
the English pattern. This is folded across and con¬ 


fined at the waist by a red or blue girdle wound 
several times round and round, and knotted at the left 
front. On the right front, the Coorg short knife is 
stuck to the girdle having an ivory or silver handle, 
and fastened with silver chains. The large broad- 
bladed waist-knife (odi-kathi) is very rarely worn. Its 
place is at the back, where it is carried in a brass clasp 
with its point directed towards the left shoulder. Like 
the kukri of the Gurkhas, it was a formidable weapon 
in hand to hand fighting. It is now used as a tost of 
skill and strength on festive occasions as when a 
bridegroom is expected to cut through the trunk of a 
plantain tree at one stroke. Their head-dress is of red 
kerchief or the beautiful fashionable turban rather flat 
and large at the top and covering a portion of the 
back of the neck. They arc found in all shad’s of 
complexion, and when dressed in a, costume, they look 
very grand. The officers and students have now taken 
to the European style of dress in preference lo 'heir 
own. 

The women are more conservative in their mode 
of dress. It consists of a white or light b’ue cotton 
jacket with long sleeves fitting tight and e'ose lip to 
the neck. The skirl is white musln or b'ue cotton 
stuff wrapped several times round and tied a.i the 
waist by means of a string. One end is brought over 
the bosom and knitted on the rigid shou’der. To give 
usefulness to the skirt, the other end is arranged into 
fo'ds, which, contrary to the fashion of the Hindu 
women, are gathered behind. The head is covered with 
a white muslin and co'oured kerchief, one end of 
which encircles the forehead, and the four corners arc 
joined together at the back, allowing the ends to fad 
over the shoulders. 

Ornaments 

The richness of ornaments worn by a woman is 
the criterion to judgp the status of a. Coorg family. 
Glass, si'ver, or gold bracelets are worn round their 
wrists. Their necks are adorned with chains of coral, 
pear's or gold from which are suspended old Portu¬ 
guese coins. They have ornaments for the nose and 
the rims of the ears. They won- gold rings or those set 
with precious stones and slier ones are worn on the 
toes. These are similar lo those of Hindu women. The 
bridal dress adds to all this finery a many-coloured 
shawl which covers the body, and, in the absence of a 
kerchief. golden hair-ornaments, choimgubbi, are 
worn. In this connect on, it may be said that the 
Coorg women are skilful in emb-oidery work which is 
a speciality of needle work with which they adorn 
their white kerchief, and the seams and corners of the 
mens white cotton dress. They use red mark'ng cotton 
Bnd their patterns are very complicated and e’egant, 
and are equally visible on both sides of the dress. 

Martial Spirit of the Coorgs 

The Coorgs have earned a high reputation for 
their martial prowess. In the wbrds of Lt. Conner, 
they may be said lo be armed from their childhood 
ai d the martial sp'rit is inculcated from the beginning 
of a man’s life. War and agriculture seem their twin 
natural pursuits, and no harm arises out of this happy 
combination of the soldier and husbandman. They are 
devoid “of any trace of the savage dispositton which 
characterisee the martial olass. They resemble the 
Nayars in some respects. Both are devote^ to anna. 
Both are characterised by A gallant spirit ol generosity 
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And delicate seetimente of honour. The feelings which 
Attach the highlander to the mountains and that 
fondness for their country for which subjects of small 
states are distinguished are observed among the 
Ceorgs. 

Physical and Mental Characters 
The Coorgs axe a hardy race. They have given 
proof of being brave soldiers and were much dreaded 
for their fierce intrepidity in their encounter with their 
enemies. Military officers have highly commended their 
excellent fitness for the formation of a few regiments. 
They are tell, muscular, broad-chested, strong-limbed, 
and swift-footed. Their co'our is, lighter than might 
b£ expected under this latitude. Their features are 
regular, often distinguished by an aquiline nose, and 
finely chiseled lips, set off by h well-trimmed mous¬ 
tache. Aceoiding to Holland, a Coorg is taller than the 
Yeravu. li.-.s finer nose, a huger head with a distinct 
tordeney to brnchyceph.alis.n, and n more perfect, 
approach to orthognat hi* m. Apstrt from anthropometric 
results, we Imve I lie contrast of co'our between the 
fair (light blown) Coorg and the very dark-skinned 
Yerava. The hair of the former is >fiaig!it, while that of 
the Yerava is distinctly wavy, and the broad nose of tlie 
latter is afcompan'i d bv thick, s'ight-h everted lips. 
The Coorgs and the Yemvas be'ong to two distinct 
ethnic types. Tim maxunuui, the minimum, and the 
average statute, cephalic index, and nasal indices are 
given below : 


Max. 

Min. 

Avg. 


Stalurc 

Male Fcmnh 
184-5 106-0 

1491 131-5 

167 1 1 * 1-2 


Cephalic hulex 

Male Female 
90-7 93-2 

06-5 70-9 
80-0 82-9 


Nasal Index 

Male Female 
100-0 74-0 

46-3 50-9 
65-2 60-3 


The intellectual and moral faculties of the Coorgs 
have been for age- dounant for want of opportunities. 
Consequently, they have been observed t» be. ignorant 
and superstitious in common with the people of lower 
culture. The march of civilisation during the last fifty 
years hies brought 'about ennsiderah'e improvement. 
Kngli-h schools for beiys iinei girls have beem started 
in important centre's. It. has been found that Coorg 
students are by no menus backward iu intelk'clmiJ 
brightness anei acquisit vetioss. They haw a hitch 
standard of morality iu common with their brethren m 
other parts of ludia. 


Language 

Richter believes that there is a dose relationship 
between the Kodagu and other Drav'dian languages ; 
but being neither cultivates! beyond its colloquial 
use, nor possessing any original literature, it hardly 
deserves the distinction of being e'evuted into a. special 
Dravidian language, as Bishop Caldwell does. It may 
be considered as a mere local dialect. 

, Conclusion 

The Coorgs numbered 41.026 in the Census of 1931, 
,20,752 being males, and 20.274, being femahrs. Their 
mode of life and pride of race impart to their whole 
bearing an air of manly independence and dignified 
self-assertion, wcll-susta'ncd by thrir peculiar and 
picturesque costume. In the words of Sir Erskin Perry, 
they are by far the finest race he has seen in India in 
point of independent bearing, good looks, and all the 
outward signs of well-being. 
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Amma Coorg 

The Amma Coorgs belong to the indigenous priest¬ 
hood of Coojg. Their common name is Amma. Kodaga, 
which would naturally signify Coorgs devoted to the 
woiship of Amma or the goddess of the chief river of 
the country, the Cauveiy. The Brahmans invented a 
mythical origin which Is- not in accord with the Cauveiy 
Purs mi. * 

As vow,ud for hfr> austerities, the s»ge Kavera was 
blessed*with a daughter. Kaveri. who was proposed to 
boVivon in marriage to Aga-Mya. another sago who 
resided on the Bruhmag ris. Kaveri did not accept the 
proposal. She a-sumed the shape of a river and fled 
from the mountain. A gusty a in hot pursuit overtook 
her Kadianad and persuaded her to submit their 
dispute to tly aibitiution of their friends. They called 
three fam lies of Amma Kndag is and six of Coorgs. 
The former sided with Agsst.vu and the. latter with 
Kaveri. The Amma Kodaga,« decided that Kaveri 
should no: be sl owed to go away. The Coorgs said that 
a woman should not be forced to many against her will. 
Tliis provoked Agastya. who pronounced a curse on 
the Coorgs that the Coorg population shbiild grow 
less. tTjaf their women should not tie the'r garments 
in front, that the sown rice .-hon'd not grow, and that, 
their >-nws should not give mi'k. But Kaveri Amnia 
who was the patroness of the Coorgs counteracted 
the cui-e as we'i a- she could, and said, ‘‘The Coo’gs 
shall increase, but the Amnia Coorgs decrease, the 
Cooig women shall tie their garments behind ; the 
sown paddy shall be transplanted, the cows shall be 
milked afjer the calves have drunk" So saying, she 
tried to escape, and on Iving he'd by Agastya by the 
holder of her garment. di4- turned to the right and 
flowed rap’d'y away. Hence the name of the place where 
this occurred. Bahimun (turning to the right). A livfia 
was erected at the “pot bv the Brahmans. It. is yearly 
visited in the month of Thu,'am at the time of the 
Kaveri feast by Cocegs and others, who bathe in the 
river. Dodda Vira Rajendrar also bui’t here a rest- 
house. which, though bui l t a century ago. is in tolerable 
preservation. Nothing more is known about the real 
“history of the Amma Coorgs, but a few faets may be 
gisen as remains of* ancient priesthood. 

The Amma Coorgs observe in common with the 
Coorgs the great festivals of the country, -and act as 
priests. They dress like Poores and at the same time 
wear the ho'y thread. It seems that they ine'ined 
towards the professed patronage of the Brahmans and 
to have gradually,dropped into Braliinanica! habits 
of thought and life. A good many now wear the holv 
thread, and all profe-s to abstain from meat a"d 
fermented liquors. The return to Brahman initiation 
and dress wag brought iSboul by a Haviga Brahman 
whose fami'y exercised spiritual influence over the 
Amma Kodagas.*They hrg still unlettered. There ie a 
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tradition current amUngthtta that in former times 
one-half of Coorg belonged to the Ammss, and the 
rest, to the Cqorgg. The Aminas by virtue of their 
priesthood held their land free of rent. Their lands are 
even now very lightly taxed. ^ 

Internal Structure 

The Amma Coorgs form a homogeneous commu¬ 
nity. There are two gotrat among them, the Bhara- 
dwaja gotra and Viswamitra gotra. 

MArrwge Customs 

The Amma Coorgs do not intermarry with the 
Coorgs and their separation may be of recent origin. 
Marriage settlement is made- only after the agreement 
of horoscopes. The young man’s father, his tine’/;, and 
other close relations assemble. They formally bilk 
over the maltor and come (o a settlement,, when cocoa- 
nuts, p'antains, nd betel loaves arij handed over to 
the bride in tok *n of settlement# The auspicious day 
for celebration is fixed to send invitations do the 
relatives on both sides. The dress and ornaments to be 
given to the bride are a'so settled. The preliminary 
formalities that are gone through are— 

1. The boy’s party going to the house of the bride. 

2. Their welcome with refreshments. ® 

3. Niarhithumbulam. ■ 

The essential formalities are mukadarmm, gar¬ 
landing and pnmgmh'nm, tali-tying, presenting the 
bride with the wedding dress and ornaments and feast¬ 
ing. There is no hanuvm as among the Coorgs, but 
there exists the cutting of plantains in common with 
the Coorgs, On the urriial of the bride a t I hi- bride¬ 
groom’s house, she puts rice on the lamp. On Up; third 


day "they bathe, and Celebrate. the mAhanapracia, if 
the girl has attained puberty already. . - . , . 

. ... Pregnancy and Cttjtc.-Bis’ni . , t . . 

When a girl becomes pregnant, pumaavana hb!d 
simantha are performed. When she is about to become 
.a mother, she is confined to a separate room. Her 
mother or some aged woman acts as midwife. Foillution 
lasts for eleven days after which she bathes to become 
pure. But it is only after forty days tlw* Ganga-puja 
is performed, when she bathes and becomes pure. Only 
then can she enter the kitchen. Cradling the baby 
takes place on the eleventh day. The naming ceremony 
takes place the same day. u 

Funeral Ceremony 

The Annna Coorgs used to bury the dead which 
is now being abandoned. Pollution lasls for ten days. 

Occupation 

ft 

The Amnia Coorgs are agriculturists. They do all 
agricultural oimrations, ploughing, sowing, and harvest¬ 
ing. Both men and women woik. 

Conclusion 

The Amma Coorgs follow the Coorgs in point of 
inheritance... They worship the Hindu deities and 
observe Hindu holidays. They are inferior to the 
Coorgs in physical appearance and strength of body. 
They arc now tryin’g to improve their present condi¬ 
tion. They arc*strict vegetarians. They marry within 
the same gotm. This may eientually hasten their 
extinction. They numbered 008 in the Census of 1961, 
336 being males and 330 being females. 

(Concluded) 

0 :- 


TVA—AMERICA’S GREATEST PROJECT FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


TVA, a public corporation, officially known as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, harnessed the uncontrolled 



A giant crane does the heavy work at a 
-•if- TVA dAm • - ' 


waters of a major river in southeastern U.S.. trans¬ 
formed a. flood-ravaged valley region into fertile land, 
and contributed toward the conservation of natural 
resources. TVA’s achievements are measured in the 
economic and social betterment, of the people of the 
valley area. 

The TVA program, which transcends state lines, 
includes development and distribution of hydroelectric 
power, flood control, improvement of navigation, pro¬ 
duction of chemical fertilisers, prevention of soil 
erosion, re-fore«lation and improved methods of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial production. 

Chartered by the U.S. Congress in 1933, TVA 
operates in t,hc 41,000 square miles of watershed 
drained by the Tennessee River ki the states of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina and Mississippi. The area, in whio^, 
5,000,000 people live, is about as large as England. 

Previous to TVA control, the river in floodtime 
inundated 'bi ties and towns and hundreds of thousands 
of acres of farmland. Today TVA’s system of 26 huge 
dams on the main stream and its tributaries harnesses 
the waters, providing 0 e. nine-foot navigation channel 
from Pariiwnh Kentuekv. ,ta> Knoxville, a distastes of 
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As a result of TVA's power-producing and 
distributing systems, towns and villages are 
. well-lighted at low cost 


Farmlands tlnoughout the Tenncrwc Valley area 
are restored to fertility by Hood control and the 
use of TVA nitrates 

A shoreline of ano^e than 0000 miles is available 
for recreational activities, and numerous parks, boat 


660 miles. River shipping passes the dams through 
water locks. • 

Electric power generated at the dams is sold whole¬ 
sale to 140 locally owned, financed and managed 
distributors, and through them reaches 650,000 homos, 
farms, factories and other places of business. In the 
fiscal year 1945 , plants of the TVA system Produced 
12,000 million kilowatt hours of electricity. The net 
income from power is sufficient to pay two per cent 
interest apd repay the entire power investment in 
fixty years. 


docks, fishing camps and cabifl sites have been esta¬ 
blished on the banks of the system's man-made lakes. 

TVA, the subject of widespread interest in the 
United States and many paits of the overseas world, 
has served as a training ground for foreign as well as 
American agronomists* public health and community 
planning specialists, engineers and other technicians. 

High steel towers cany the transmission lines 
which criss-cross the Tennossee VaMey area to bring 
TVA power to M0 municipal and co-operative electric 
systems. Since 1983 , rura! electrification has made huge 
stridea in the valley, the proportion of farms in the 
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region with electric service increasing from one in 28 TVA’s production of 12,000 minion kilowatt-hour 
to one in four. At the close of fiscal year of 1945, of electricity exoeeded that of any'other integrate* 

power system in the United State 
in the fiscal year of 1&45. TV^ 
electricity has Changed the waj 
of living in the Tennessee Valiej 
area. It operates water pumps u 
the farmyard, community re 
frigerators at the cross-roads fee* 
grinders in the woodsheds an* 
machinery in factories whicl 
si and today where there wert 
wornout ('otton fields and rows o 
tenant shacks a few years ago. I 
cures hams, dries hay, proce.ses 
sweet, potatoes and coo’.s milk ir 
diiiries. It supplies iljuminatior 
for thousands of streets and tern 
of thousands of homes in urbar 
and rural areas. 

Water once van largely waste* 
to the sea. It now pours throng! 
the penstocks of u eonuecte*. 
series of T\ r A powerhouses tc 
spin turhine ami generator units 
totalling more than It ,500,000 kilo, 
watts of fuel capacity. 

Twelve years after establish¬ 
ment of TV A. the TeuneP.-ee if 
one of the most completely con- 

Whecler Dam in northern Alabama, whose outdoor-type generators trolled river svstem in Iht 

contribute 120,600 kilowatts to the TV A hydro-electric system . world with 26 dams harnessing 



distributors of TV A power were 
serving more than 163,000 rural 
customers, that is, consumers 
living on farms or in com¬ 
munities smaller than 250 popu¬ 
lation. The number of farms 
served exoeeded 100,000. 

As the TV A lakes came into 
being through dam construction, 
it became apparent that one of 
tlio important advantages they 
offered, aside from ■ the major 
objectives of flood control, 
navigation and hydroelectric 
power, was the dcvclopAcnt oi 
recreational facilities. Today, 
scores of parks, boat docks, 
fishing camps and cabin sites 
have been established on the 
9,000-mile shoreline of the Ten¬ 
nessee River and Us tributaries. 

The TV A operation system 
follows the cycle of the season, 
withholding water in the wet 
periods of the winter and late 
spring from the crests of'flood on 
the Tennessee, lower Ohio and 
lower Mississippi rivers, and re¬ 
leasing water in the dry periods 
of late summer and fall f° r _ a striking example of soil conservation. Through the use of TVA 
navigation and power product products of phosphate and lime this farmer produced cover crops that 
tion. halted soil erosion nnd supplied fodder for his livestock 

Agricultural extension services ~ 

in states served by TVA report a steady increase in the flow from the Appalachian Mountains to the 

the number of farmers utilizing TVA-produced ferti- confluence with the Ohio, for the multiple purpose* 

'filer in soil-conserving systems o t f farming with a of navigation, flood control and power production, 

consequent increase in production per acre. — VSIS. . 



RAJENDRA f*RASAD* 


i 1 fame to know , Rajendra Prasad ' first, in 1904 
wtan I joined the Presidency College, Calcutta, as a 
fellow student of -Rajendra. Prasad. He was imintcd 
out to me os the most brilliant student of the year 
who .had topped the list, both ,in the Entrance and. in . 
the -.Intermediate Examinations with record marks. 1 
WAS ipuewe of him but I soon found that he was the 
most unassuming of. men ■■and had not. the slightest 
pride in him. I became one of ’his numerous friends, 
and 1 was'closely a&ociutcd with him till the end nt 
hiq, college (career, which as every one knows ,wa< one 
of singular brilliance. 

flp. was immensely popular with alt the students, 
his seniors as well as his juniors, and this was de¬ 
monstrated eai'ly in 1904 in a remarkable manner. 
There was no College Union in those days’ but Dr. 1*. 
K. Roy, our Principal, soon inaugurated one winch 
later became the College Union. The tie-.) 'Secretary 
of the Union was a very senior student and belonged 
to a rich and aristocratic family of Calcutta but for 
some reason or other tie was not very popular. Then 
somebody lyl upon the idea of making • Rajendra 
i’rasad. Secretary, and he was practically compelled 
to agree to stand for election. Dr. P. K. Roy presided 
oyer the meeting, and then the cfld Secretary was 
proposed for re-election. Rajendra Prasad’s name was 
then proposed, and voles were' taken by sliow ot 
hands. Then to Hie astonishment (/s' all. the old Secre¬ 
tary got only 6 or 7 supporters, and *rt,ll /he others, 
numbering nearly a thousand, voted solidly' for 
Rajendra Prasad. Dor a Third Year student to be 
successful in a contest like this was a wonderful per¬ 
formance, and it should he remembered that in those 
days it whs easier for a private to approach the 
C<5nnuandor-i»-Chiof of an army than for a’ junior 
student to speak to his senior, without being asked, 
pr. Roy wits astounded and he was known to have 
asked some of the professors present who this young 
student was who was uot evidently a Bengalee, and 
why h« was so .popular, Rajendra Prasad was never 
much 1o look at. Dark and thin and somewhat gaunt 
in his features, his appearance was not such as to im- 
piess any one at first sight, and it is no wonder that 
Dr. Roy was amaxed at the result of this election. 

. Rajendra Prasad was constantly called upon to act. 
as arbifraior in all, disputes. Whether- a particular foot¬ 
ball match was, played -as some alleged two minutes 
after dark, or whether Repin Chandra Pal was a better 
sp/saker than Surendra Nath Uanerjca, or whether m 
a quarrel A or his* opponent B was in the right, 
students would come to. Rajendra Prasad and ask for 
his decision. Rajendra Prasad would quietly hear both 
parties and give his decisions nail the extraordinary 
thing .: about him Was that his decisions were 
invariably accepted as final. We all knew anjj felt that 
he would never take sides, and that he would decide 
impartially and justly. 

• . Our friend A was very argumentative.' and lm 
would always argue, and argue on ail conceivable sub¬ 
jects and be would never yield an inch. He had a 
serious quarrel with another student about some matter, 

' . -* Written by » Benttl! coHofO-friand of Dr. ltijeudro I’reud, who 
prefer* tg raula incognito, . 


and, f»s .usual tl)i‘y both came to Rajendra Pvagatj for 
arbitration, Rajendra ■ Prasad heard both of them 
patiently and llion-n,quiet voice gave it aa.liis opinion 
that A was wrong. Wo all thought that A would 
explode., But. such was Raji udra Prasad’s tiold upon 
all tl.ir Mudenta. tluit. he did not. He sat. silent fora 
few, minutes a,ml then he said that Rajendra Prasad 
was right and that lie indeed whs wrong and that, Jm 
was very sorry. , , , 



Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
(As he was in 1906) 

l remember another incident. Our fellow student 
•N was something of a bully. Tall and strong, and 
extremely violent* ip hr frequent bursts of temper, 
he was feared by most of us. Professor Pcreival was 
then in his glory, and he •used to lake combined 
classes. There was always a great rush for the front 
scats, in his lecture room. Rajendra Prasad could 'out¬ 
run most of us, and lie usually managed to get a front 
seat,. Our friend N would go more leisurely to the 
lecture room, throw* away the books of’ those who had 
gone, there before him and take the seat that he 
fanejed and' .few of. us ventured' to quarrel with him 
over .’the matter. One day ho threw. away Rajendra 
Prasad’s, ’books though Rajendra Prasad had £<??? 
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there before him and had kept his. book* there as « 
sign of reservation, Rajendra Prasad who we# talking 
with eonie one in the corridor at the time came back 
and found hie seat occupied. Hr very quietly pushed 
the books of N and sat down in hjs old seat, X glared 
at him for a. few minutes and we thought that bp ’Was 
going to fight with Rujundra Prasad* But Rajendra 
Prasad told him (hat if in- Would request hint to give 
up his seat, -ho would gladly do so but he should not 
yield to compulsion or force, X was silent, and he sat 
still for a few Seconds. Then lie apologised to Rajendra 
Prasad, and never again did he usurp the seals of 
others. , 

He frequently talked among us as to what he 
would like fo be in after-life, I remember ope such 
meeting pf our friends when this matter was discussed. 
Our friend 1} said that he .would* like ftt be a great 
lawyer and it- would delight him more than anything 
else to pulverise a witness by -his cross-examination. 
Another frirtid pf ours said that he would iike to be 
n High CpUrt Judge. Another woijld like, to- be au 
I.O.S, officer, A said that he would like to be the 
President of the Indian Xattonal Congress. Our friead 
X was a brilliant student, but he was very shy .and 
unmethodical in his habits. J told him that all *bat 
ho would be able to do would be to sell tobacco in a 
street corner. Ho then asked Rajendra. Prspwd what 
he would like to be. He was silent for a minute and 
then he said -that his ambition in life was to become a 
teacher 1 ’* 

He spoke to me about this ambition of his several 
times. He told me (list lie would like very mbch to be 
e teacher in a school dr a professor in. a College and 
that hi- would not lake more than R*. 16 a month 
which according to him. would be more than sufficient 
for Jus needs. 

He realised this early ambition of -his as - we all 
know When lie founded the Bihar National College. 

I have spoken of his good qualities as a. student. 
Let mo now speak of his foibles—-for he too had his 
foibles like the rest of us. 

One great hobby of his was to purchase old hooks. 
Evening nfler evening ho went Id go to old ManiriuhlinV 
shop and the other old book shops near the College 
Street corner, and buy old, dirty aqd tattered books, 
the dirtier they were, the better he Jiked them. He 
would then show 11 s his purchases and tell us what 
great bargains he had made ! These books were on all 
conceivable subjects, and they had very little to do with 
the subjects in which we were to prepare ourselves for 
our examinations, but these considerations did not 
weigh with Rajendra Prasad, ami he would buy them 
by doxens with his scholarship money. 

He was a strict vegetarian and he eschewed fish, 
meat and eggs but one thing lie liked, and this Was 
Kulpi or ice-cream. Every afternoon old Bhajahuri,* 
the Kntfvivalla, would come to Rajendra Prasad's 
room, and then Rajendra Prasad w-ould invite all and 
sundry to fake Kulpi. and this we >*J1 did. at hi* ex- 
/iriiae. Rajendra. Prasad rarely took!’ inure than one 
Kulpi and he never took .more than two? but. would 
entreat and beg of us to take as many us we liked, 
and ho did not allow any one to pass by his room 
without, taking at least one. > 

At that time it used 'to be the fashion 1 among the 
students to take, at the time of ‘examinations, patent 
medicines supposed to be brain toniw and memory 
sharpeners and Rajendra Prasad - wag no exception to 


this rule. But he was a great believer in Kavira/i 
■medicines,, and *0 while we took ABopathic.patent 
medicine* supposed to contain ‘ phosphorus and .other 
brain pooling elements he used to take Chyqbawpm 
and <h alley, and he used to invite us alt to tqke his 
medicine. He liked the Chpabmiprai. or at fWt the 
honey and we used to take a little of his Chyabvmptds 
With plenty of hi* honey, and wp thought that our 
* memory was being sharpened then and there, Rajendf* 
.Prasad used also evil-tsmelliug Kqbirnji jbaif-oit Which 
was supposed fo coot the brain and he would $ak us 
all to use that oil. We arsed to be great fops then *®d 
we drew the line -at that. So while Rajendra Prasad 
used malodorous and stinking Kabiraji oil. ity- Used 
swecf-scented Jabti KubUm instead. * 

Rajendra Prasad wus never of studious habits and 
he never burnt the midnight oil. Indeed he nsfrJ to 
work at his lessons much Jess than any of us, anil he 
rarely Worked even up to 11 p.nr. He would yagyi end 
doze after his evening meal, and he would tumble off 
to his bed at about 10 in the night. But he 
would top the list in every examination. Uui this was 
Rajendra Prasad’s way. Even during the day he had 
not much time for his lessons. Much of his lime was 
spent in settling disputes and in arbitrations, and he 
was -as fond of gossip and talk as the worst of ip, He 
would spend hours dismUlaing with us the merits ot 
renowned football players of our time, like Sibada* 
Bhaduri. Sejoy Bhaduri and Prafulla Biswas or of our 
college football stars like Ciiiruclas. Ardhendu and 
Sucilur. and he loved frolic and fun like any of us. 

He would SiPvrr take credit for his invariably 
brilliant University result*, and lie would say that 
this was all chance or fluke. I remember having him 
once, when in the annual examination lie topped the 
list in every subject. Rut, he Would not even then 
admit, that he had any special merit. He said, and l 
remember his very words—“You see. the examiners 
are fodls. You know much more of the subjects than 
I do. Bui. perhaps, I know better, than you hoW to 
conceal m.v ignorance, and so I could fool the 
examiners." 

His love for his friends was unbounded, and he 
would do everything possible or impossible to bp of 
service to them. At that time some of lijs friends in 
Bihar conceived the idea of sending him to England 
to complete his studies, and they raised enough 
money for the purpose. We all rejoiced when wp/in-ard 
of this, hut Rajendra Prasad was not happy that, he 
alone would go to England and he definitely declined 
to accept 1.he offer unless money was found for hi* 
two intimate friends. (Who happened to be both 
Bengalees) to go to England with him. His Bihari 
friends had to agree and money whs found for aft three 
of them. Arrangements were then pushed on and even 
passage* were booked. Then n telegram came that 
Rajendra Prasad’s father was ill, Rajendra Prasad had 
to hurry Jiome and he could not then leave for Eng¬ 
land. But he wrote to his friends and indeed entreated 
them to go to England with the money that he had 
got. But without their friend and leader they did not, 
veniufe to go and so the idea had to be abandoned. 
Bui then, a friend of ours heard of this matter -and he 
requested Rajendra Prasad to allow him to go, and to 
lend him that money. Rajendra Prasad was only ,too 
willing to be of service to his friends and he readily 
agreed. So that a friend of ours went to England, and 
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hfe iff now adornftig the JSench 'of 'a High Court some¬ 
where* in India. 

I remember one other incident A friend of ours, 
who was utiSUceeflafuJ in the previous year, came. to 
Rajendra Prasad before the University Examination, 
asked for the lecture notes of Professor Percival taken 
down by Rajendra Prasad. Rajendra Prunul could 
write.extraordinarily fast, and he could take down 
practically verbatim all the illustrative things the 
Weal Professor said in the e-lass, and none else in our 
claw could do so equally well. I knew that Rajendra 
Pra fc ad had not touched that .particular book even once 
after dass work, and that he had mt-ant to read that 
book wi'h the note's that he had taken just before the 
examination concerned. Rut he did not hesitate r\en 
for a second. He at once made over the notes that 
he had taken with so much care to his friend and tic 
did not get them hack till the examination was over 
and he no\er asked for them. 

Rajendra Prasad was very fond of attending 
lectures, and his favourite speaker was Sister Nivediln. 
I do not think he ever missed a single speech of this 
great and saintly lady *o long a» he wa« in Calcutta. 
The«e were Ignition days and the Swadeshi agitation 
was I hen in full «Wtng. Rajendra Prasad, like the rest 
ul us, (hen took the \ow of never using anything but 
Swadeshi things hut imlik- the rest of us. he never 
departed from this vow One incident 1 remember in 
•hi* connection, two or three years after he had token 
the vow. T look a fancy to some Hit-A' thing and 
purchased it, forgetting all about my vow. Rajendra 
Prasad came one day to my room and saw the Bilal,'. 
thing that J had purchased He did not utter a word 
of reproach to me, he did not even a«k me why I had 
purchased that filial, thing or had forsworn the vow 


that T had taken. He sat silently in my room and 
burst into uncontrollable tears. 

The memory of, those tears still haunts me. 

I met Rajendra. Prasad once or twice when he was 
practising in the Calcutta High Court. He was then 
living atone and his family was then in his native 
•village Xcradi. But his house was full of students. 
Every -poor student who had no means to prosecute 
studies was welcome to .his house, and he used to take 
his food with them and to bear all their expenses. I 
do not think that he then spent more than Rs. 16 a 
month for himself and this as 1 have said was his 
ambition as a student. 

I met him once^ after he had completed his 
Champkran tour with Mr. Gandhi. He was not 
Mahatnvi (hen nor was he then so widely known. But 
Rajendra Prasad told me that a man like Mr. Gandhi 
wa« not- born even once in a century and he told 
us tales of all that, had happened there, and how 
happy he had been in the companionship of Mr, Gandhi. 
We eoitlch see how profoundly hr had been influenced 
bv Mohalma. 

Olir wavs of life lay apart and 1 met him year? 
after in a Bengal village. Swing me he came tunning 
und clasped me id a long loving embrace, smiling but 
with teaj? in his eyes and asked me thousands of 
questions of our common friend*, of old. familiar face* 
and We recollected many incident? of our happy 
student days, and we remembered -and remem¬ 
bered. Ho, when I think of Rnjend.a Prasad. I do not 
think of his intellectual pre-eminence, or of his great 
qualities a« a leader, or of his unrivalled organising 
abilities or even of his immense sacrifice? for the cause 
of hi* countrymen, but- as the beffl and the most 
loving of ■men, and the kindest and dearest of friends. 

Mav fie Jive long ! 

: 0 :- 


PRAMATHANATH CHAUDHURI 
An Appreciation 

By Db. KALYAXI MALLIK.-m.a.. b.t.. rh.h. 


‘Birbai. is no more. ‘Birbah bhaaa’ (Bubals language) 
has become an import gnt feature m the history ot 
modnrn Bengali language and literature. With the 
passing away of Sj. Pramsthanath Chaudhuri-, better 
known as Birbai in Bengali literary circles, a landmark 
of the Bengali language has been removed. With the 
passing away of Rabindranath, with whom Prnmatha- 
ttath Chaudhuri was connected by marriage, Bengal 
had suffered an irreparable logs. but. with the passing 
•way of Pramnlh&nath, Bengal ha? lost «nr of >*? 
tktost witty critics, as well as -a- great- litterateur*Both 
ftwmathanath and Rfcbindrgnath were hound by a 
twofold tie of affection and literature, •and it is a 
curious fact that Pramathan'uth's date of birth, the 
7th of August., coincides with the date of passing 
i»B,v of the great poet Rabindranath. 

Rabindranath's style of writing and that of 
Pramathanath differed vastly, yet each was m admirer 
oif the other. While Rabindranath (here I may men¬ 
tion also hijp elder sister &Wam«ku*ffari) could not get 
oyer the style of BanJdmcJiandrai Pramfathanalli was 


bent on creating a revolution m Bengali language by 
using colloquial Bengali even when writing on serious 
subjects. J distinctly remember Swarnakumari’s advice 
to me. when ] was yet a- child, that Bankimchandra's 
language should be followed if one had the ambition 
of creating a literary name for oneself. Saratchandra. 
at, that time I think, was ju«t coming into the lime¬ 
light. it- was just- before tiie last Great World War. 
and he was not appreciated by the old school. But 
1‘rarnalhanath possessed powerlifl literary genius anil 
he popularised spoken Bengali by starting hi* new 
m&gaxine Sabujpatm (the green leaf) which he edited 
so ably. I rrmember a? a child the great commotion 
it created in -our family circle, the plain but well- 
prinled little magiksim. Vith a deep green cover -and a 
black pajm4eaf printed on it., wjih no other picture 
or advertisement, brought a revolution into the world 
of lette.r?-. • 

We were not bid enough to undc.rstahd the merits 
and demerits of the gew magazine* (it wa» before the 
Great Wat in. the year, 1914) but were told that it w*b 
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Peamftthnnath’fr .otyfi-<fre«tioB, a magazine which -was 
meant to contain Rabindranath's'and Pramathanath Is 
articles, and thafc it had; a new style of writing 
' As children we plnyed m the garden of P-ramutha- 
nalh's .own' residence 'Kamalalnya’ {No. 1, Bright SI., 
BaHygunj, ‘ thu present- 'Nadia-House'), the long flight 
of’ oWrble steps leading to the hall attracted us,- »tt<i 
the small domi-rooms uOd arches on the ground. floor 
•were our sources of inspiration for playing hide and 
seek, what a disturbance we must, have created, the 
ten or twelve of us ! But Pramathanath was no\ci 
angry with us, neither was his wife Indira, of whom 1 
shall write later. In one corner of the long verandah, 



Pramathunath C'hamlhuri (BirTfnl), 

' FSditOr of Sabujpalm 

overlooking the lawn and the garden, sat the editor ot 
the Sabvjpotm,- wif-h -his -books.- , pea, and paper, an 
'amber rigaretto-holder and a lighted cigarette m his 
hand. Iris sharp eyes peering through his glasses -at us, 
but unperturbed ! 8oinclinios we would even thump 
on the piano in the drawing-room, and he would sit 
on the adjoining verandah, with .never a word ot 
n-monstrain-e. Such-was he, kind, thoughtful and, for¬ 
bearing towards Us, who triad his patience. We,, a* 
eliildren, ne\cr spoke to him much, but taler on .in 
my riper years. I was amply compensated by bjs dis- 
efp-siojis on philosophy, and on the style of writing 
of modern fiction writers. t 

In 1937, when Pramathanath went with his wife 
Indira.-to their Itunehi bungalow Sul pod I mm. at M.ora- 
batli'-Hills, 1 had,the good-fortune:*!/ being with IhcM 1 
■with my daughter*. In the evenings ■ Indira Debi, who 
liked a little stroll, would go--out 'regularly with her 
husband, I may hero remark that their days were 
spent in perfect, regularity- of .tiim.jSBui Pramathanath 
would soo»;.get tired, and'.re turn, and ait down on £» 
easy-vbiyr in -the verandah, Indira Debi .would .take 


.i»jr •,daubers', with* ktfif togo «rt- Affdtt tbr. a -little 
gossip with neighbours, while I wits templed, 
behind with-the old man and listen to h» talk. Nani, 
a very, bid servant of theirs, would bfe 'somewhere 
nearby, and -appear whenever called" fbr. And thus 
seated comfortably,, with his cigarette lighted,'■ he 
would -Start his discussion. Often he would rejnark on 
the - grammatical and spelling mistakes of modern 
.authors, I do not know why. but it. seemed to' me he 
found more fault with modern authoresses! thah 
authors; So, playfully I asked him oho day, tbte 
spoiling of the word adbftul in Bengali. I had lenhit 
tins little, trick from my father, who was very parti¬ 
cular about spelling. Imagine my joy, rather childish 
of course, when I found an author and not an 
authoress, making a mistake in spelling the word. Then 
a dictionary was brought, and our argument was 
settled, the word bhul is spelt with long ‘it’, but 
mlbhut has only a short, *ti\ 

At other times he would tell me of his travels 
both abroad and in India. Sometimes he would dis¬ 
miss philosophy 1 remember he spoke very highly of 
the learning of Swamiji Hnrihar-ananda of Madhupore, 
he remarked on 8warniji’s commentary on Pat-anjal- 
Darshan and said, “At ’presen’t ho is tin. most learned 
of all Swamijis in India.” Thus-Pramathanath would 
go- on with his discussions till Indira Debi returned. 
Then visitors would sometimes drop in and talk, or 
we would sing and Pramathanath listen, for he, had 
-i keen ear for Indian ragas and ragnri*. At other tunes 
■w.o would pi iy ‘Charades' and let Pramutlmnatli guess 
the -riddle. Thus our time passed pleasantly -till, the 
dinner-gong sounded. -One day we had a picnic in the 
garden of his Ranchi house, nearly twenty-five t® 
thirty of us, all- cousins and relations. The meat was 
rooked by our enthusiast Subir ’ (Indira Debi's 
nephew) witli -a lot of sugar in it, and we had our 
lunch some time late in the afternoon, but P ram at, ha¬ 
unt h and Indira Debi never grumbled, they both 
joined in our merry-making. This is the last occasion 
when -this ideal couple went to their Ranchi residence, 
and those days will be- ever cherished by myself and 
mv daughters. 

Only a month ago, Indira Debi arranged n musical 
entertainment by little children, of Rabindranath’s 
songs for children, to the accompaniment of dance and 
music. The children of our family went regularly for 
rehearsals lo Pramalliunath’s' last residence at No. I. 
Palm Place. : Ballyguhj. And on the occasion of his l*rt 
birthday, on the 7th of August,■ he distributed small 
but cherished prises to all the children who took phrt 
in it. Who ever knew that this Was to be the last- 
'occasion we should have him amongst us in our enjoy¬ 
ment- ? But this was ordained by God, ami a few days 
afterwards he fell into a semi-conscious state, till be 
passed away on the night of the 2nd of September. 
By God’s mercy he was saved - the nerve-racking 
tension of the last'Cftlcittta tragedy, due to bis mentally 
unconsciouK state, 

Pramathanath Chaudhuri hod' commenced • his 
literary career at ftn "early' age . .as a poet aland 
stery-'writer, but, soon, he' became £ critic of 
no mean order under hfttpaii-name Birbal, and -last such 
he will,be remembered trod admired by future genera/ 
-tions; With satire he. ^pould expose the angularities, w 
modem nuciety, yet ihewasnever unfhir ot tuadignified 
m his criticisms. -fhoUgb he was- a scholar- in French, 
Italian,. (Sanskrit and Dtbei: languages,• y-e-t one finds in 
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4tis published works . a ■simple style, using spoken 
Bengali with tit-bits of foreign words in it ;• a- written 
language, which* was decidedly his Dwn, and spoken by 
so mkny in' modem society. In :his Ghomier Trikatha, 
we come across delightful story-tellers, Companionable 
ghosts, and women of rare beauty and greatness of heart- 
In his story ‘Ghosaiter Heyali,’ he portrays a professor 
Who was a critic like the author. Ghosal, the delightful 
liar and stoiy-teller says about the professor, “he became 
a great critic, nearly like yourself.'* It is said, his book 
Char lyari Kalha, depicts his own life in Some places. 
Anyway, two cities, Calcutta and London, with which 
he was familiar, figure in his stories and the impersonal 
‘J,’ the listener, is always in them. This makes his stories 
interesting. Even children in their teens arc familiar 
with, his Amm and Tamm, in which he portrays the 
East and the West, according to his own convictions, 
and the article has given the students food for think¬ 
ing ; his Mautramkli showing the strength which a 
nyiutra ean give « ‘lathial* (a player of stick* and 
swords) has also found favour with children. 

Pramathanath has humour, yet his stories do not 
bring forth roars of laughter, his writing is uniform in 
its cheerfulness, one never feels bored with his stories 
and his sarcasms go deep into the mind. Once he 
wrote im article on Rabindranath’s “Wif and Humour” 
(published in' Tagore Birthday Number, 1941). in 
which he describes wit as a spiritual lightning, as both 
have the same suddenness and swiftness, the same 
brilliance and immaterial piercing quality. Pramatha- 
nath says, “Sparks of wit clear our mental atmos¬ 
phere” imt ‘ humour, on the other hand, betrays an 
•attitude of amused tolerance oi the comie aspect- of 
life and things. It is more human than wit and appeals 
to our whole mind, both emotional and intellectual. 
The art of 'the humorist is a creative art.” And thus 
did PrSmathanath himself create characters, which 
are not always persons taken from life, but who livrd 
only in the mind of their creattor. This is the immortal 
creation of literary art, the humorous characters com¬ 
ing out of the mind of a great writer, but based On his 
observations of persons in real life. ‘NiMohit,’ ‘Ghosal.' 
‘Pandit. Mahnsny,’ ‘Ujjala-nilinoni.’ are such creations 
of Pritiriathanath’s, ho calls them the ‘Nava-ratna* 
(nitic-jewel's) of Rai-nriahasay’s court, except, ‘Nil-lohit/ 
who is a character by himself and a friend of the late 
Kaiser 1 Pramatliafrath'had chosen for himself the 
pseudonym of Birbal, Ihe name of a courtier in the 
court of the Emperor Akb'ar and under this name he 
wrote for several years, even before he started his 
Sabujpatra. Indeed, he Was bom to the role of a 
courtier and would have happily shone as Ruch had he 
the opportunity, but alas ! lie was recognised too late, 
arid that only by the cultured few. 

Born in Jessdre,- on the 7th of August, 1868, iu the* 
well-known Chaudhuri family of Palma'and brouglitup 
iri Krishnanugar, Pramathanath found stimulation for 
his couiUlincss. for 'Krislman'&gar still held the tradition 
pf court-culture and wittiness. Praimithanafth learnt, the 
art of word-play and of repartee from JCrishnutiagar. 
From Krishnaiiagar, owe the" capital of Bengal, name 
the beautiful models and dolls mhde tit clay, had 
from Krishnanagar tame too She court-poet Bharat - 
chandra's Antoidamangal, in ■which the "great »*'- 
• patron Maharaja Krishnachandra hag been Immortal¬ 
ised. But it wia-s no age when. Sanskrit words were 
being, vernacularised ; Mukordaram's Chaudi-kayya w 
a prelude to the style of which Bhatatehandra in » 


later age tu the finished master. Art was more wel¬ 
come than nature to these poets and roles of Sapskrit. 
rhetoric were more valued than the simple dictates ot 
the heart, Pramathanath came to Krishnanagar at the 
age of five and stayed there till the age of thirteen, 
later on too > he would often go back from Calcutta 
to their home at Krishnanagar, bis literary career 
started at this place, but he was not influenced .by the 
pedantic style of the old school. Our poet had a horror 
of vulgarity and abhorred the cheap and the common¬ 
place. he was a critic of life ami a connoisseur of arts, 
and as such he followed his own way of thinking and 
expressing himself in a non-Sanskritic language. While 
he made fun of pedantry, his opponents raged and 
foamed, but he was tolerant, till he won the battle 



Pramathanmh and Indira Debi at Santinikcian 

and once for all, his ‘Birbali Bhasa.’ the spoken tongue, 
was established iu literature and with Rabindranath 
as an ally in this new venture, henceforth their ship 
sailed smoothly. 

The ancestral home of the Chaudhuri family is in 
Haripur village in the l‘a bn a District. Pramnthanath's 
father Durgudas Chaudhuri was an officer in the 
Bengal Executive ••Service, his mother, a pious lady, 
died nt a ripe old age at, her third son Kumudnath’s 
residence at Ball.vgunj. The parents could be well 
proud of tlieir seven stalwart and handsome sons, all 
wdll-plaml in life Itnd of their two daughters who 
survived them. The eldest son was Sir Ashufcosh 
Chaudhuri, n Judge of the Calcutta High Court, mar- 
tied to Pratibha T)elii, a niece of Rabindranath and 
the founder of Sabgeet-SUngha, the Well-known tausic 
schoolthe second son is Mr. J. Chaudhuri, Bar-at- 
Law, tire editor of Weekly Nolee, married to one ®1 
the daughters. of the great Sir Surendranath Banerjea. 
The thiid son jwas K. N. Chaudhuri, also a barrister 
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and a famous shikari, married to a daughter of the 
well-known homoepwth Dr. Pratup Chandra Majttmdar. 
The fourth son was our PramrothanaUt, known also as 
P. Chaudhuri, Bar-at-Lnw, married to Indira Oebi, 
R.A., the only daughter of Salyrnaranath.. the elder 
breather of Rabindranath, and the first Indian to enter 
the Civil Service. The fifth son whs Lt.-Col. Mamnatha, 
the first Bengali to act as Surgeon-General, he was 
ported in Madras, he too married another of Rabindra¬ 
nath's nieees. The sixth eon is Cspt. S. N. Chattdhviri. 
I.M.S.. married to a grand-mere of Tagore ; and the 
last and the youngejrl is Mr. A. X. Chaudhuri, the 
well-known barrister, married to Promila Debi, B.A. 
(Cantab), a daughter of W. C. Bonnerji. the fit* 1 
President of our Indian National Congrpss. 

()/ the two daughters of .DurgaUas Ch'audlmii. the 
yottuger is Mrs. l T . D. Banerji, wife of the laty Dr. 
Cinadis Banerji, and the other was Bm. Prassnnamoyi 
Debi, an authoress of seine repute and the mother of 
the Bengali poetess Sm. IMyainbada Debi. B.A., 
known for her short but sweet*poems and (some) 
books for children. To such a family did Pramnfchanatii 
belong, a family which held its head high in Bengali 
society in an age which is not very distant. Thr family 
ho.f settled at Krishnanagar, so Pramnlhanath was 
achtiitted to the Ohhafravritti School and later on to 
the Collegiate School there. In -1881, he was sent to 
Calcutta and was admitted in the Hare School, and 
from here he passed his Entrance Examifiation. Alter 
studying for his P.A. in the Presidency College for 
two years, when lie met the famous Htrepdra. Nath 
Dutta. he went buck to his home in Krislmanagar. and 
there begun his study of English poets, Byron. 
Hhakespeare. etc., in his father’s library. It was here 
he met Rabindranath's friend Srish Chandra Majumdar 
and it was here again that later on in 1886, he met the 
greatest of Bengali poets, Rabindfanath hunsell 
Pramatbanath’a eldest brother Ashutosh, while going 
to England had met Rabindranath on board the ship 
and then had become friends. • Rabindranath telurned 
home from Madras, but on A.-hutoshV return from 
England, Rabindranath went to see him m Kri-hnn- 
nngar. and it was in this connection that Pramathannlh 
came to know Rabindranath. Ix>rd Sitiha-, Byomk(-li 
Chakra earti and Loken Palil were also Ashutosh's 
friend*, whom Prainatlianatli came to know too. These 
friends discussed law. science and ' literature, and 
Rabindranat.h discussed music with Ashtrfosh. Pramatha- 
nath was often present at these discussions. 

After passing his F.A. from the St. Xavier’s 
College. Calcutta. Pramalhanath graduated from the 
Presidency College in 1889, with honours in Philosophy, 
and was placed first, class first. For hb M.A. he took 
English as his subject ; in answering his examination 
paper, he gave his own criticism' of Shakespeare, and • 
this, together with his good English, secured for him 
the first place jn the first class. While studying for 
•his M.A., he read a paper on JayadevV Gilaqurhntn. in 
a small literary dub. which later on developed into 
the Bsngiya fiahitya. Pafishad. It was here that he 
came to know literaiy men like Jnanendra X. Gupta, 
Dcshhandhu Chit taranjan, Akflhoy Baral, Ruresh 
Bagiajpati and others. The intmberh criticised his first 
Bengali article On ‘Jayadev.’ and it Was published in 
'the Bharali, a magazine, edited by Rabindranath’s 
elder sister Swamakutnnri. <■ 

In 1896, Pramathanath went to Englknd to study 
for the Bar, he stayed iq England fog two and a W f 


yeirs or more, and his father passed *away while ho 
was there. When Pramathanath was in India, he. had 
learnt French and Italian at home. Be had also 
translated French stories into Bengali, which Svtresh 
Samajpati published in his magazine Sahitym, *ncl 
Rabindranaith criticised in his Sadfiana. Pramathanath 
had a vast rolleefion of French books in bis residence 
• Kama Inlays,’ which later On he donated to the 
Benares Hindu University. A man of leisure and of 
letters, he was always surrounded by books, many of 
which have been donated to the Visva-Bharati. 
Snntiniketan. 

On his ret uni to India. Pramathanath devoted 
himself more to the study of literature than to t))c 
study of law. His first short story ‘Prabash Smriti’ in 
Bengali was published in the ■ Bharali* of 1898. 
Pramathanath continued his eonnection with Bharali 
and other periodicals for a long time, till he started 
his own paper SabvjfXitra in 1914. PramathaUalhV firs' 
book of poems called Sound PanCbmfil. was pub¬ 
lished in 1913 ; another of his portry books, is railed 
/ladfiihamn ; his essays are. Birbalrr Halkhala, Kana¬ 
ka tha. Dnyinki. Amnrtrr Siksha-, Pivnrhin If inti n- 
xthan, etc.; his story books are, Char lynri Krtlha, 
Ahull., KiUohUcr Kdhn, Xillohilrr Adiprrm, and 
Aifvk'ilha Sap I ok. etc. Visva-Bhamli has brought on* 
an edition of 'his collected stories called Gnlpa- 
xamyrnlta. with a fore ward by Rabindranath. 

Pr.iniathanalh’s contributions are of inestimable 
value, though they are not so vast as Rabindranath's. 
The Calcutta University decorated him with honours 
by giving him Air Jagattaiini Medal in 1937. And on 
the 6th of September. 1941. a public reception was 
given to him to celebrate his seventy-third birthday 
by a Jay anti Vimiv. The function was held at 'he 
Asluitosh Hall of the Ca'cutta. University. \t this 
function Prnmalhti Chaudhuri remarked. '’This gather¬ 
ing proves that my holding the pen has not been in 
vain." It was Indira Debi who read out what Pramalha- 
nalh had fo say. as, for some time past his health had 
been failing, but hr was fortunate in having a wife 
who was devoted and loving and nursed him till 'he 
very end. She was his yrihini, sarhiva, sakhi (wife, 
adviser and companion), she was always patient and 
kind. Indira was brought up in luxury, in the midst ol 
art and music, and she also passed the B.A. of the Cal¬ 
cutta University. The only daughter of her father, the 
loving sister of Riirendranutii Tagore, the favourite niece 
of Rabindranath and Swarpakumari, she became the pel 
of all her family by her affectionate nature, {the is also 
a gifted musician, well-versed in both Eastern **nd 
Western music, the authoress of Narir Vfcti. and the 
notation writer of many of Rabindranath’s songs, she 
is an authority in the matter of the poet's old songs. 
She loo is tall, fair and goodlooking like her husband, 
her sweet melodious voice, grace, beauty and achiev e- 
nients have endeared her to all of 'her family members, 
whether old or young, and to their hosts of friends. 
An early part of her childhood was spent in England 
with her parents and later on she often visited the 
Bombay Presidency, whei;e .'her father was posted. 
Perhaps, these influences of places, where there is no 

* 

S Probably Swamakumari'a two dtufhtera, Hirtemeyec Debi am) 
Strata Debi. were than aba jWnt editor*'. *• Swaraalmbittl edited the 
rarer tor twelve )'ear# from gltti, etid then alter a. brief interval 
train' for i«v ea leva lone year*. ’ 
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pardw/i-system, together with her family culture, haa 
bestowed on he? the rare gift of being alive to every¬ 
thing surroitudjog her. whether the cooking of a 
spec P‘1 diah or conducting a njuaical performance, 
whether writing an article for a roagsydne or hading a 
stencii-de.irigti to be drawn on the wall by home artists ! 
She i# equally .interested in everything. Without her, 
Pramuthanatb'a life would not have been whal it was,* 
an aristocrat's life wpent- in an old-world splendour. 
She reminds me of ‘a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever.’ They Were both perfect as regards their choice 
of wearing apparel, which always suited their 
beautiluj complexion. Unfortunately this ideal couple 
havfc not been blessed with offspring. but She is the 


Ku-Mn of all the children of her husband's family, and 
the children of her own family love her nonetheless. 

Tjhiw helped and encouraged by his wife, who 
lately" Worked also *aif hjs secretary, coaxing him to 
dictate hi* own life-sketch to her. and by receiving 
contributions. from Rabindranath for the SahujiMtru. 
Pramathanatk. the humorous aristocrat among writers, 
effected a far-reaching revolution in the literary style 
of Bengal. An eqidite scholar and a barrister of the 
Calcutta High Court, he could not a bake off his early 
attachment to Bengali literature, at whose altar be 
served unfalteringly 1 ill ihe very end. and in Ins 
passing away Bengal lias lost one of her most powerful 
literary geniuses. 

0 :- 


BOYHOOD DAYS* 

Vignettes of a Vikrampur Village, 


By Prof. XR1PKXDHA f 

ViKRAMlTH ill (lie Miuishigauj subdivision of llie Dacca 
district (the land of niy birth) is a peninsular tract ot 
about 300 sqiiaip miles, washed by llie gigantic river 
{’admit on the south and flic west and by the compara¬ 
tively smaller river Dhaleswari on the east aUd 
intersected by small streams anil canals which flow out 
of and into the ’h.g rivers. Ii is tlu» most congested 
rural area iu the whole of India, 'he population being 
about 9 lacs. Yikraiiip.ur has an old, old history dating 
back to llie Buddhist age (hundreds of Buddhist images 
of the earlier and later n-lmols have been m recent 
years unearthed b.\ archaeological scholars and preserved 
in the Dacca Puiu-isjty Museum) and bears to this day 
its ancient fame of scholarship, culture, and daring 
patriotism. It was here that D.pankar Sri Jmitta. the 
Buddhist scholar who travelled to Tibet in the ancient- 
days was born : later on it was the home of the Taiitne 
euIt, of S/ikli : it was one of the far-famed centres ot 
Sauskrilie learning, taking its place alongside Xavadwip, 
Blurt para -and Mtthila : and in the era of British occu¬ 
pation, it has produced scholars like the late Dr. Agliore 
Nath Ch.ittefjpe, father of Mrs. Sarojini Xiudu. Sir 
Jagadisli Chandra Bose, besides boats of pioneer educa¬ 
tionists who made tjwir mark throughout and beyond 
Bengal : it was the stronghold nf Chaiid Roy and Krdar 
Roy, one of the twelve Bhuyiu* (senu-inilepeiident 
Chieftains under Moghul suzerainty) of Bengal, it 
fought the Arakau Mnghs and the Dutch and Portu¬ 
guese marauders in the 17th and 18th centuries : and 
in. this generation it- has produced an oulstandtug 
patriot of superlative charity and self-abnegation like 
Desha,bandhu Chittarunjnn Dus and others of tine 
calibre, a saintly pal riot like Xibaran Chandra Das 
Gupta, intrepid self-sacrificing workers like Dr. Prafulla 
Chandra Chose and Dp. Humth Chandra Banerjee besides 
thousands of fighting zealots in the cause of Indian 
freedom, who have contributed their mite of patriol- 
sertice to far-away districts and province-. The condi¬ 
tions of life tend to rear up a people, hardy i;nd re¬ 
sourceful, expert boatmen a nd swimmers from boyhood 

* Ettracu ftoiu th» »utobio|r»phic»l volume At the Crutt-Houdi. 
Tha writer la a well-koowu Cangreuman and aducaltonial who bad 
baen atao Editor ol tb« now.defunct Calcutta dally The S ertmt and 
the Rangoon l/ait. 


II AX PR A BAXER.II, m.k. 

who have to hold the.r own against incursion of flood 
when every house is an islet isolated from every other- 
house, ighen snakes and reptiles atul crocodiles infest 
the entire region. When peoples homesteads get under 
swirling masses of water and a sori of amphibious 
existence comes into being for months and cottage 
floora and umd-wafll- are washed uWuv and people have 
to improvise temporary imichim* (-mall sheds on stilts 
of bamboo and Wood) for themselves and their cattle 
and poultry. Much of it is e./iio- loud, when* sturdy 
nomadic Muslims and Xaruasudra Hindus of intense 
courage ip search of land and homestead settle, fight, for 
veafs against heavy odds and natural impediments and 
matry and multiply, and make of the*e regions re¬ 
claimed from water smiling gardens full of vegetation 
ami crops, paddy and nee and other crops of ihe finest 
variety. Here Muslims and Hindus have lived side by 
■side for endless generations in perfect amity and con¬ 
cord ; there have been and are robbers and river- 
ducoils. bul ^the heart of the people is sound and 
humane in spite of aberration*. The cultured and virile 
middle class is the back-bone •ami t.he hardy peasantry 
the muscle- and sinews of this wonderful part of Bengal. 
The beauty of its wide-flowing rivers and streams, the 
abundance of its ponds and tank*, most of which have 
inflow of fresh water and fresh fi»li during the rains. Bit- 
wide stretches of its paddy anil jute fields where paddy 
and jute nops have to be harvested often in four or 
five feet of water, the big and small marts throbbing 
with lif' - * and alert busine.— with thousands of river- 
craft of all kinds and sizes careering full-sailed along 
rivers and canals nianfted by vigilant and cheerful 
peasant-producers, has only to be seen to appreciate 
their charm. It is one of Ihe linc.-i and most romantic 
and adventurous parts of India. The village, of -my 
nativity has been a prosperous village of over three 
thousand souls, studded with zig-zag watery channels 
banked by leafy gardeys and wild jungle growths tin 
my grandfather's time leopard.- anil wild boars were 
trapped or hunted inside the village and men had to 
travel to neighbouring market-places in stroqg batches, 
armed with lathis anil spears) which look eerie in the 
moon-tlighl and send a shiver along the spine in the 
dark nights and' which ale, a 'labyrinthine puzzle 
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through which no atfttiBgtir boats might find their way 
at night This village was bossed sixty , yearn ago by a 
few Brahmin and Valdya families, smaO kmaed gentry, 
of whorri my family was one and had a dense population 
of Muslim'abd Hindu tillers, of « strong contingent.of 
milk-men, of small traders and of anisan? of every 
shade and colour. 

What a transformation in recent years I VikrflWiHir, 
oil this garden-plot of Bengal, hoary, full of health and 
vitality, whose .denizens were to be found after English 
education and ways had been injected into' them, in all 
parts of India, Burma and the .Near East, in &U manner 
of cultured avocations, teaching, doctoring, engineering, 
law and business, has suffered woeful deterioration first 
by the incursion of the i>cst of tlie water-hyacinth about 
20 years back—and what vestige of oid gjory and 
material comfort remained has vanished in the throes 
of the man-made famine of M2 and MS, which took a 
toll of a lac, one-ninth of the population ! 

I was bora on the 16th of Julie, 1886 (2nd of 
Ashara, 1292 B &.) in the village home of my ancestors, 
(Madhyapara) in the Vikrumpur Pat-gana of the District 
of Dacca in Eastern Bengal on a (lay of oarth-qjiake. 
The family was one of genlWunen-farmerp who. in the 
days of my grandfather, added to the agricultural 
income by business in Northern Bengal in tobacco, oil, 
and lending money to peasant-proprieters on (Security. 
On the [mother's side, I have been told, my grandfather 
was in affluent circumstances, having been manager of a 
Zetnindary Estate besides being a small .landlord owning 
several villages on his own account. Both of them were 
leaders of the raral mrrwj of those days, the maternal 
grandfather being one of the coterie of leaders of the 
Brahmin community. -Six decades ago, life in an East 
Bengal village, was self-contained, fairly prosperous anil 
disciplined in manners and conduct. Priecs were low, 
rice selling at approximately two rupees per maund, 
pulses at about the same rale, fish and meat, butter and 
ghee were plentiful, .vegetables mostly home-grown, 
every family keeping all assortment of - cows'for anilk 
aud the necessary contingent of bulls and agricultural 
implements for farming. All disputes were settled by 
the village Panehayat and hardly any cases short <>1 
.murder reached the.police and law-courts.,Every house 
had its spinning-wheels plied by wojuen-folk and every 
village or group of villages bad its. families of weavers. 
Lancashire and Manchester cloth and Liverpool salt had 
not yet been able to penetrate the rural markets, oi 
which there were not a few, and the usual clothing of a 
respectable village gentleman comprised nothing more 
costly than 5 or 6 coarse dhootios and a chaddar with 
a silk outfit for ceremonial worship and festive occa¬ 
sions and a shawl for ceremonial visiting* : the ladies 
were content, with home-made saris of ordinary texture 
with a Dacca sari and a silk sari for luxury. Underwear, 
chemises and blouses were undreamt of luxuries. The 
village granaries kept lull, the tanks were flush with 
fish and as floods from the big rivers, Padma and 
Dhaloswari, swept over the country-aide for practically 
five months in the year, catching of fish by various 
devices and of tortoises (which are very much ffelished 
in East Bengal) also was a* favourite leisure-time 
pastime in which the big and email 1 folk joined hands 
in flotillas of boats. Gold and silver were not plentiful, 
Currency notes had not. yet made^heir appearance and 
oiiltnary sales of commodities for everyday consumption 
were often by barter,, Copper coins and cowries were the 
usual currency in the villages anti a man who could 


produce five thousand''silver, rupees - or a hundred tolas 
of gold from. tbe home-chij#$'lli« accounted quite rich. 
The conveyance during the season of'floods wan,, by 
boats, -every household owning, one or raore boats, big 
aofl small. During diy months, men took a twenty*mUe 
walk to relatives’ and friends’ homes' or to the "District 
head-quarters a6 a normal thing and women were carried 
on email palanquins drawn by a couple of sturdy 
bearers : it was only very rich families who. maintained 
their mvn palanquins and the necessary retinue. Life 
Was conducted qn a community co-operative basis and 
relations between Hindus and Moslems were of the 
1'riendUcst ; servants male and female were treated, as 
junior members of the family and accosted like rela¬ 
tions. Very often Hindus nnd Moslems became almost 
blood-brothers, participating in each other's religious 
and social ceremonies and offerings were made by 
Hindus to Moslem Jjhrines anti vice-versa. Every 
‘village had its Dhnma-goh, a granary of common 
use in times of scarcity, and it was « point of honour 
for the more affluent to look after, cherish and main¬ 
tain the less affluent. The weaver, the brass-smith, the 
milk-producer.■ the washerman, the fisher-man, the 
barber, the cleaner and sweeper, the potter unci the 
day-labourer and the boat-man, domestic servant— 
rach hiul his appointed place and fixed perquisites (in 
the shape of chakniv, i.r., free tenancy of fixed areas 
of cultivable land and also of presents in kind and 
clothing' on ceremonial occasions) and the village 
economy was a self-acting, self-sufficing machinery 
which kept w’orking oh easy, greased wheels. Hos¬ 
pitably was a‘ mutter of routine and no guest could be 
sent away without food aud shelter at any time'of the 
day and night. The village chandi-mandap of the 
richer genlvy was the location of the rural school, 
where the three It’s were taught with very little 
expense, plantain-leaves, reed-pens, and ink manu¬ 
factured out of soot-block and one Or two printed 
primers containing lessons also in social etiquette aud 
charity, a book • of mental arithmetic ( nubhaukari ) 
teaching complex calculations by time-honoured 
formulae couched in doggerel verse which could be 
easily memorised and verbal story-telling from the 
Ramayana, the Mahabhoratn and the Parana*, sup¬ 
plemented by the telling of folk-tales and lmir-raismg 
fairy-stories and demon-stories on evenings by the 
mothers and grandmothers and aunts—forming the 
entire paraphernalia of a basic 'elementary education 
which stuck and helped the learner to find his way 
through life as a commoner. The women-folk had their 
early schooling in t.hc observance of various bratai 
(worship of village dairies, or saintly women of legen¬ 
dary fame or of various phases of Nature and of the 
seasons) which required habits of early rising before 
the faintest streaks of dawn, of culling of flowers and 
holy green grass and Tutei leaves, of early dips in the 
tanks even in the intenscst cold, of lighting of lamps 
and incense and preparations of sandal-paste—often 
punctuated with modellings in day of various kinds 
of .birds, fishes and reptiles, and of deities and 
alpnna* These ceremonies had their group worahip- 

* Al/m m If nice deiigiw of leave* end flower* awl ot bird* and 
beMHMand inganjoua turret and eiroloa road* on the houae-floorlng 
and wall* by aorai.liquid aqd pounded rice; end baa been an outltand- 
ing {oilman in San|*| 'and OriMa. An intonating account ol thaw 
bratmkftitt and drawing* of daeign* of Alpena bae boon publUbed 
by Abanhulranatb Tagora and oliraa. 
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pew, and they had to memoriae and chant brata-kathaa 
i.e., legends and* stones in homely verse, which were 
full of the aroma of the simple, natural, unsophisticated 
rural life and the charms and beauties of nature—and 
steeped in Jessons of heroism, chanty and social service 
and faith in the unseen power. This was an excellent 
preparation for the married life or for the life of 
virginity or widowhood. Sweetness of disposition, 
physical fitness, a strain of selfless service and modesty 
and chastity of soul were all imbibed in the process. 
The more ambitious and richer boys were sent on to 
the higher vcruncuiar and midd.e schools (the latter 
teaching some English and advanced courses in Mathe¬ 
matics, language and History imd Geography): a very 
limited number went up to the Higher Eng.ish schools 
which were, just being started by Government. Mis¬ 
sionary and indigenous agencies. The Government- 
sponsored Dacca Colli go and the Dacca Collegiate 
School as also the Jugannath College and School 
started by princely benefactors were functioning and 
it was to the Dacca College that my father, Govinda 
Chandra Bnncrji, went up after his schooling at the 
Collegiate School, the first in the family to do so, 
about the year 1880 or I hereabouts. A Mr. Pope was 
then Principal. The call for going out in search of 
emoluments •from Government or semi-Govcrament 
service was not yet very insistent iu our parts and my 
father was preceded in such adventuring by «. few 
picked men from the Pargana of Vikrainpur, some of 
whom distinguished themselves as Executive and 
Judicial and Accounts officers and doctors in Govern¬ 
ment employ, the less fortunate joining as clerks m 
the Criminal. Civil and educational Governmental 
establishment., in the. District or Divisional head¬ 
quarters. Tile prestige of Sanskrit and Persian scholar¬ 
ship was still high and Brahmin Pandits learned M 
the Smritis, in Astrologv, in Vodie and Pauranic 
ritua ! s. and M.ml.mas versed in Islamic lore, and 
Vais'linax ile gurus, diseip'es of the Chaibmya cult, 
were w duly respected and made an honourable living, 
eet f; ng examples of plain living and high thinking and 
high morals which art' rare in the present days. 
Sanskrit and Islamic learning had not yet, been 
standardised by Governmental or semi-official Boards 
and Asswations ; and Sanskrit Tols and Muslim 
Madrasas were real centres of old-world culture and 
learning. Nor did the villages lack in healthy diver¬ 
sion and edifying and stimulating entertainment. The 
organs of mass education still functioned : and 
Kathakas (cultured Brahmins with trained musical 
voices versed in the ancient scriptures. Puranas, the 
Gita and the Bhngnvnta and ChmJanya Charitamrita, 
the Bible of the Vaishnav cult who were also apt 
singers and reciters) kept thousands spell-bound by 
their recitals given in rich houses from time to lime : 
the Jatmwdtlas, the Kabis, the Tnrjn-dngers, the Bonis 
kept the minds of village folk sweet, and clean and 
stirred them to p-ety, human solidarity and good 
fellowship by dramatic improvisations from Pauranic 
lore or by performances of sol pieces in stages beneath 
a big flhnwwn.no (canopy of canvas) in the open or 
under the shelter of the rich man’s Chandi-rmndaj). 
Competitions in poetic improvisation (by Kabis and 
Torja-singers) were as much an order of the day as 
boat-racing, Inthi-oxerrses, javelin-throwings, sword¬ 
play, etc. Then there were festive ceremonies in every 
household throughout the twelve months of the year, 
the Durga Puja (worship of Sakti in all its phases), 


the Saraswati Puja (worship of learning and the fine 
arts) and the Jagaddhatri (sustainer of the universe) 
and Manaaa (serpent-goddess with a variety of legend 
and romance about the deity) pujae being celebrated 
with comparative pomp and splendour according to 
the means of the richer families, which gave piay to 
the art-instinct^ of the village men-folk to which every 
man and woman and child in the village and da 
environs were bound to be invited and entertained 
and feasted : Pundits receiving presents, servitors 
their prescribed fees, the officiating priests making 
their fortunes (in piles of cluthmg and rice and sweets 
and fruits and money presents),* the beggars and 
mendioants receiving their doles. Even the poorest 
householder observed certain rituals of ’daily worsh.p 
and Ihp blowing of, conch-shells and the plucking of 
fruits and flowers in a spirit of rel gious humility, the 
morning and evening prayers and Bhajan-singing#, 
pilgrimages to distant villages which sheltered shrines 
of saints or were the sites of religious temples of 
repute-all these conspired to place and maintain 
men’s spiritual longings on a level of sweet decency 
rare in these days of hustle and grub and greed, of 
the Western cinema and the tainted stage which often 
make of sex an obsession and direct green minds to 
the by-ways of immoral conduct by open or subtle 
suggestion, which trail the sweetness and purity of the 
normal ^ex-life and the decent community-life to 
the dust, and .make of life one abnormal medley of 
sensationalism and sex-hunger and kill the decencies 
of social behaviour. 

It will take the nation another generation of 
suffering and heartache to retrace its steps and to find 
out that the trappings of the West hardly At us of 
th(> East and that what may be meat to some may 
easily he poison to others. The maclune-civilisation ol 
the West with its surfeit of easy locomotion, cheap 
luxuries, surface culture, and its creation of ‘robot- 
men’ and ‘robot-women,’ and its mass-production and 
mass-d.stribution of goods wanted and unwanted, its 
sex-orgies and its tearing away of the draperies oi 
private and domestic life, and its huddled life in 
factory-towns is fast producing conditions in which 
the barbarianism and philistinism of sugar-coated 
human apeji and tigers will swamp all real cultural 
and .spiritual values, and end. unless better counsels 
prevail, by the foul abuse cf science harnessed to the 
ends of mass-terrorising and mass-killing of the human 
species in every part of the world, in an extinction 
of the human races and peoples : and yet it is to this 
machine-civilisation which kills personality and 
encourages anti-social codes of national and inter¬ 
national behaviour that large numbers of our so- 
called ‘intelligentsia’ swear their conscious or un¬ 
conscious allegiance • and our education, our politics, 
our economics are tarred with the black brush of this 
poisonous fungus-growth masquerading as ‘modern¬ 
ism.’ It is here that. Gandhiji has spotted the real 
disease and malaise of the modernised East and 
poinled the way back to our ancient moorings—the 
decentralised, destandardised rural life of self- 
sufficient economy with its spinning wheel and the 
weaver’s loom and tfio simple cottage industries, lit 
up with the mild lamps of incense, music and sacrifice 
and bubbling into laughter and song, and bursting into 
a blaze of sweetness and purity and a halo of harmony 
and divinity 1 , This is not really going back to the 
•low tempo of devitalise*^ India and this new orient*- 
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tion will certainly have room ior electrical, steam and always cheerfully treated to milk, curds and fresh 
water-power. . butter by these gratelui servitors of elite house 1 Also 

ll was in such an atmosphere of simplicity and my hrst essays m learning, by writing on banana- 
robust good-fellowship, ol wide chanty and toierance, leaves with reed-puns wuh sooty-ink, under the direc- 
of a co-operative comm unity-life'that I was born and tion of the village schooi-master in the outer court- 
nurtured. My recollections of childhood arc famt but yard of the house—and how 1 could not produce the 
I was a rather sick child who was often in the throes requ.red curves and scrawls and was the despair ol 
of physical agony, the despair of the J'ami'iy—it was the school, being dubbed a slow-witted chi.-d with no 
the angelic ministration and vigilant care of my promise at ah ! And how my grandmother, the grand 
maternal grandmother with whom 1 lived for the hrst old lady steeped in o.d-worid pieties, never despaired 
4 or 5 years of my b.rth (much reduced m fortune of her grandeh,.d, and had a.ways a kiss and a sweet 
by large charities and expensive ceremonia. cclebrn- embrace ready lor the duiiaid ! These are precious 
tions ol my grandfather on the mothers side but with memories sweeter l'ar than those of scitool and college 
her soul and body attuned to service of the poor and lauro.s which came to the soil-headed, slow-witted 
the lowly, of the sick and the suffer,ng, sparing child quickly after ! Another recollection comes up to 
nothing m the doings of good turns 1o„tho families ol the surface—of joining a party of c.durs und coevals 
the erst-while retainers and dipendants of llie house) in attending a feast, given to Brahmins by ■>. non- 
•that kept me alive. I remember the hatc-khnri (initia- Brahmin family in a rather distant village, whet* 1 
tion into learning) ceremony of childhood, when with was carried in the arms of some reiatiun, aud lro® 
a new cloth tucked on to my waist and a new soarl which 1 returned w.th copious presents in the shape 
attached to my chest., a sandal-paste imprint on my of a two-anna bit and a bel!-metu] glass of very small 
forehead, I had the sweet sensiit on of thi- my initia- dimensions appropriate to a child-Biahnuu and how 
tion into the portals of learning by a 'far-l'anicd I cherished them ! The next phase is when I was 
Sanskriiic scholar who made me sit serious and ^silent, transferred to iny father's home at. 5 years of age, in 
on an uxana (a small carpi t ) and after the usual 1890, a good eight miles' di.-lance from my maternal 
prayers, held my tiny fingers of the r ght hand and grandfather's ; and after some months with my 
made them write some of the alphabet- ol my mother- paternal grandmother, another grand old dame of the 

tongue with a piece of chalk on a plate ul cliquy-black old stamp, thoroughly seifless and intensely religious, 

sandstone. And then, as a lug l'oa-t wu- out. of the and my mother transported to tlie far-off subdivis.oual 

question, being beyond the -tender te-iunce- of my centre of Gaibandlia (then a small hamlet of straw- 

sweet aud pious grandmother, how 1 wa,- gt\<*n houses with only llie Court-, the High School, the Jail 
sweetened balls of fried rice to present to group- ol aud the Subttnisional Officer's quarters housed in 
men and women and childrcu who attended the puccii buildings, with a struggling population of pro- 
ceremony of initiation of tlie Ihina-Kii'la grandson hably one thousand, a market, where -tationory, cloth* 
as a matter of duty, and a mark of reverence for the ing, leather-goods and other commodities of daily use, 
wide-hearted head of the family who had spent away utensils and ‘hurricane’ lanterns, umbrellas and such 
all his fortune in charities and present- to .deserving like thing- were sold by standing shops, and there was 
Pundits and needy people, irrespective of caste or a buying and selling of milk and fi-h and vcgetab'os, 
community or relig.on, and left his widow virtually country-grown fruits, ijur, ole., cwry afternoon with 
penniless with a big piwca mansion cud its appendages a bigger assortment of good- lor sale on hoi days 
and worships to maintain out of very slender hinds twice a week), in the di.-tucl of Ituiigpur in North 
and landed properties I Another remembrance of my Bengal, where my father was serving a- an Inspector 
days of infancy also shoots up how I was -ometlines of IVmarv and Middle schools under the District 
taken to the houses of the milk-producers of the Board with ultimate control by the Provincial 
village, tenants of my grandfather, and,how I was Government. 

- :0 

TAXATION ON SALT 

Bv JITENDRA K. NAG. m.sc. 

Our countrymen watched with great interest the What docs the salt tax mean to poor Indians will 
recent gesture of Mahatma Gandhi for the abrogation be evident from the observation of Mr. Rutton made 
of the Indian Salt Act, so that they might be relieved seventy years ago in Ids book on Common Salt : 
of the burden of paying a tax of Re. 1-9 as. on a single “To return to the natives of British India, a 

maund of salt, the use of which commodity can hardly rice-eating family of five, that is, a typically degti- 

be dispensed with (to long as they take food and food t.utc family, in its most, dependent stale, consumes 

is available to them. Very few have scrutinised the (JO lbs. of salt per annum, on which the tax mounts 

benefit derived from the great leader’s inarch to Dandi to 2s 1-1/,3d or 3 per cent of his income. ... it 

(Dharasua) in 1930, that culminated in the grant by seems a great deal .... 

an alien government of concessions under the Gandhi- “It is unfortunate’y true that there are coun- 

Irwin Pact afforded to the village manufacturers of tries, in which salt is taxed, without any provision 

sailit along the entire sea coast 1 of the Peninsula to whatever being made for its free use in agriculture 

consume and sell their salt without paying any duty. or for cattle. British India is open to this reproach. 

And this blessing came' to them practically after No '-one cou.’d argue in favour of a tax which tends 

hundreds of years, for even in the days of Hindu direct'y to impoverish a oountiy ... As regards 

suierainty, an impost, however insignificant in amount logs it should be premised, and it is commonly 

it night be, was indirectly levied on the common eailt. recognised that wCiat is Jkwt in salt revenue by the 
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remission of salt duties for agricultural purposes is 
gaiped in the increase of revenue from other direct 
taxes consequent on the increased prosperity of the 
peasantry. 

* "There is nothing to say in favour of the tax, 
where it exists in its worst form, as for example, 
in British India, where manufactures are deficient, 
chemicals are imported, and salt is not allowed 
duty-free for manufacturing purposes ; except that 
an alteration of the salt laws in favour of manu¬ 
facturers would purge the lax in a great, measure of 
its objectionable character."--(Ch XVI, Hatton). 

,Thc salt duty reaches every •inhabitant of the 
country who lakes salt with his or her meal, l’rof. J. 
L. RnUon. M.Sr, M.C., incorporated the abo\e 
R'gutneuls in his \.doable book, which was -placed on 
the list of text-books for the c ximiiuation of candi¬ 
dates applying to.- pods m the Sait Departme iu. of 
the C!o\ eminent of Madras in the last century. Hi- 
exhaustive study an *hc subject, as manifest in his 
Comint‘ii Sail, was llie outcome of his being deputed 
by the ^'i if I Pioiincial Govmunent to investigate into 
the possibility ol inip'.oving the latest methods of n.H 
nianufactiii'e adopted in Europe anil advise them in 
developing the Uav Salt industry of Madras. 

It r.is not only i lie Malmmedan ruler- who had 
imposed th taxation, under tlie Sikh Government. o) 
'Northern 1 Ii:l also salt was among the forty-eight 
UTtM-V- liable to CuCoai.', Tlvci.se, town or tniil-lt 
duhrs. • 

A mosi e\eiy province m India has a different 
h if Inn as rrcaid- - a 1 1 tr’ide and industry ; the most 
interesting p*-i!i.,p« .. i}, a j r ,£ Bengal. 

Rcfinr going mlo details cd the pros and con< <>1 
thr s-a't duly in India, T think a brief history of th' 
salt revenue with its saliem features will not be out 
of p'aef. liere. 

P.iny mentions that king Buckli, probably » 
Persian, had a greater tribute in sa,’l paid from India, 
than in gold or precious stone-- (A.D. 70 circa). The 
Romans were prohibit the earliest in making a great use 
of salt taxation. At the beginning of ihe Second Punic 
TVar, 215 B.C , a tax was levied on salt which gained 
for its million- ihe nickname of salinntors-. Later, from 
the twelflh e.ntuiy downward-, the sail tux became 
almost universal in li - nppVa'iiou in European coun¬ 
tries. In Russia i 1 daterl from the time of Peter the 
Great. Fiance had such tax from the beginning of 
the twe'fth century. Napolean abolished the turnpike 
dues and re-imposed the tax to meet his expense for 
invading Italy. 

In Hungary sa't was taxed from the thirteenth 
century. In Germany also ihe tax existed during that- 
century. In Erg and, the tax was first imposed by the 
Romans as early as G40 BC. In later times it was re¬ 
introduced by William III (of Orange) in 1691 to the 
extent of a shi'ling per bushel of 56 lbs. Up to the time 
of the CommonweaMli. salt, was free from ary tax in 
England and the levy that was then imposed was taken 
oft at the Restoration. The impost of 1694 went up to 
2s 6rl in 1698 to 3s 4d in 1699 and remained nit such 
high rate till 1729 when the tax was temporarily non¬ 
existent. It was re-imposed by Sir Robert Walpole 
m nistry in 1732. During the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence. the tax was raised from the existing rate of 
3s 4d to per bushel and with the exigencies of an 
ihcreased revenue the tax wds i nor eased to 10a in 1798- 


In 1805, it. was again raised and put in. the maximum 
lcvei of 16s per bushel. This, led to a v.olent agitation 
in the is.and that brought it down to 2s only in 1823 
and ultimately caused its abolition in 1825* 

Eng.and was the first country in Europe to repeal 
the suit, laws anti she was followed in 1844 by Norway 
and by Portugal in 1846. The dramatic end of Eng- 
'land’s taxation on sail may be put here precisely. On 
May 13. 1824, a motion was introduced for continuance 
ot the duty. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, how¬ 
ever, opined that if any lax on salt were continued it* 
ought to be much more than 2-,’ The motion was 
withdrawn but matters moved swiftly from that time 
towards the eonip’.ew: withdrawal of Hie tax. On 
May 3lsi. 1824, the ♦‘kill Duties Repeal Bill by Goul- 
hurn, Hill and Brogden, appointing January 5th. 1825, 
a- the date of expiry was read for the first time W 
the House of Commons. On June 3rd, it was read fo r 
the -i cond time and eventually on the 9th June, 1824, 
the Bill xv:i- pa—oil by the Parliann nt. 

We in India aioVtrongly expeetaui of ,-uch an 
i v.-ut to* happen and see that the taxation on salt 
i.. eajifi'lk'd for e\cr and it- repeal bring- forth a 
la in f u> each and every people of this sub-continent 
from ihe lien of impost, enjoined by an -alien Govern¬ 
ment, on a \m\ in re—ary condiment. 

Pool India needs more salt than any other country 
m the world c,\cepi China, for her poor people, poor 
-oil and poor cattle. Since a man m poverty requires 
a greater qu.intitt of sail than a mil one, the burden 
of fixation f-d’s moo* heavi’y on that general mass of 
p.-I';.].* that ciunot afford co-tlv protein food but, 
enti-mme most’;v starch r.q.. in his staple food riec. The 
'ale Dnd.ihhai Naoro.ii wrote in his Poverty and 
Pn.Hr'h{h Rule in India : 

"tvha! a humiliating confession to say that 
after this length of the British rule, the pcOplp are 
in eii'h .< wiitehcd plight that they have nothing 
that tlie Government can tax', and that Government 
must, their lore, tax an absolute necessary of life to 
an inordinate extent." 

In India thr system -'l sn‘t revenue was .Efferent 
in dilTeieut •provinces up to the year 1870 after which 
i: biYaint standardised by Queen Victoria’s Govern¬ 
ment whirl, succeed, d the Kits! India Company in the 
enjoyment of tlie right to impose a duty on salt. Before 
the passing of the Salt Act of 1882, the duties also 
differed in different parts of India. 

In Madras, salt revenue had been rather insigni¬ 
ficant before 1805, when the Government of the East 
India Company began to exercise their monopoly in 
the trade and munufuctuio of salt. In 1802. they had 
already reserved their right of manufacturing salt to 
themselves. Mr. Plowjrn was of opinion that the 
mono) o'v was designed to meet the expenses of the 
new judicial establi-hment m* the presidency. 

The history of the salt duly in Madras and 
Bombay may be preei.-e’v put here. It is summarised 
from a study and research on the subject made by the 


V Hostility wore rt-lnrlil.*.! it. tin- bc-ginning of th<* prraent 
.-.-nt...) wl.cn llie tax v i- iaiar.1 to l.’a a biiahtd. Sit T. 

IWi aril ami Samu.-l Caik.-a, a ib, i.iiat. bring thi- principal paraph- 

Irtci-r.. V pallia im-ntarv coinmlltri- waa than appointed lo Invoatigate 
the question and it geld lta aittine* In 1818. A groat number of people 
of all Idsda were brought to’ Interrogation before the committee. The 
weight ot arldem wao%> faeonr qj IW repeel. 
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Of her entire requirement only ten per cent is met- by 
the manunfacture of indigenous salt, revived since the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact. The Local Government as ■well as 
the capitalist public have so far been unable to deve¬ 
lop this industry on a commercial scale. Their 
venture in late years to promote the industry may 
lead the future generation to be self-suffic out, but 
there unity be some difficulties brought in by 
the abolition of the salt tax. Bengal's salt which is 
mostly made by the* costly process of utilising artificial 
heal cannot be sold at low prices, regulated by the 
fluctuating market due to the dumping of the foreign 


salt (inclusive of salt from other provinces) from 
abroad or the inland sources of India. So, in apprehen¬ 
sion of a situation caused by the abolition of the 
Sailt Act. when Bengal salt would be unable to compete 
in the market, I think Government would do well to 
render adequate tariff protection to the newly revived 
industry of salt in Bengal. The industry, though still 
iu a very nascent- stage, should be fostered tactfully, 
so that, the history of 1863 may nol be repeated. Besides 
a specific Custom Duly, a protective duty will be 
necessary on the sail traders, who will supply salt to 
Bengal for the inland sources. 

:0:- 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SIEGFRIED SASSOON 

By Piiof. MANOJ KUMAR CHATTKR.TEE. m.v 


Thk Great War of 1914 saw Siegfried Sassoon reaching 
his full 'stallin'. It saw Inm battering the shallow 
facades of complacency and depicting the dirty of mess 
of h’ood tind decaying bodies which actually is the 
random war Not for him was the celebration of. the 
heroic exploits of the dying heroes ; his predominant 
mood was not Ivrical but satiric, not resigned but 
peevish and rebellious. The verses in the Counter 
Attach GDIS) and Son'g Books oj the lFw reveal the 
Georgian turning from the lyrical moment to * he 
sociallv significant, abandoning his romantic attitude 
under the stress of disillusionment and achieving, by 
stumbling rhythm.' and forthright epigram*, a highly 
cynical mood of sustained pungency and pathos. Very 
few of these verses rise to the level of great poetry, 
but they an’ specially significant as showing the brutal 
realities of war without g’oss or evasion of truth. 

This is the early Sassoon, writing in verbose and 
pungent epigrams, but kept vital by the lues-age his 
poetry sought to convey. A change, hojvever, is 
detected in him ever sinee he published his Nativity, 
Heart's Journey, Vigils and lastly, fthymed Rumina¬ 
tions. Here, in all these verses, lie has relinquished the 
satirical pursuit of temporary nuisances and opened 
out his soul into songs of release. These poems show 
an amazing advance in expression ns well as content. 
Here his genius has not only a nniversalising qualify, 
but a quality of insight and penetration that has 
enabled him to pierce to the heart of phenomena by 
stating them, recording them. He has something to say 
and he has said it effectively and poetically too. The* 
mood that is in evidence in tbeftc verses is foreign 
alike to purposeless bitterness and uncontrolled senti¬ 
mentality. 

It is eighteen years since Mr. Sassoon published 
the Heart's Journey in which we left him setting out. 
to find (lie “peace that shines apart." "the simple 
secret thing.” In Vigils, he -imiy be said to have con¬ 
summated 'his desire. Mr. Sassoon lias already had a 
solitary, meditative turn of mind ; the Groat. War ot 
1914 wrung from him a universal poetry, post-war 
conditions lashed him into satire, but noty he has more 
definitely than ever turned hie back on the contem¬ 
porary situation, the world .of actiorf" to 


"Seek, in seeing • 

Your own blind being. 

Pence remote in the morning star.” 1 

He has. therefore, all too easily relapsed into Wie 
dreams of youth. “They weie not true, thu-e dreams," 
he say*, nevertheless 1 he returns to them -hi- “firstling 
friends." This sfunvli for a perpetual spring, a for¬ 
gotten simplicity, is the theme of many of his poems, 
and he finds the inner peace that, he is looking for in 
a state of iinwi-dom ; his solution is 
* 

“To walk in childhood's land 
With trusting looks, 

And oldly understand 
Youth's fairy-hooks— 

Thus our unwisdom brings 
Ke’ease which hears 
The bird that sings 
Beyond the years." 2 

Tins mood is typical of his last book of verse— 
Rhymed Ruminations —the magic of childhood is 
evoked and the mind is allowed to move backward in 
time to rntrli up the silent chords of, the past : 

“For me it shines far far—too far-away ; 

For time has changed this ‘View' into a vision/* 

Most, of these poems, which were privately printed, 
suggest the mood of contemplative retirement which 
pervades the volume as a whole. As a man “with blank 
discarded youthfulness behind him,” he exercises 

“A mind, matured in wearying bones, 

returning slowly 

Toward years revisioned richly while 

fruitions fail him— 

A mind, renouncing hope* and finding 

lost loves holy.” 4 

* < 

Generally, however, it is the ghosts of a gentler, 
unmerhun.'zpd time who draw him out of the harsh 

1. l’oaro - -Vifill. 

i. rifiu. 

8. A vtwr at old Exitfr. 

4. 
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present into the “past's provincial peace,” the ghost 
of an o.d lord* walking for the last time along the 
ornamental rule which the had cherished, or of Sandys 
translating Ovid, “in a quaint Harrow age, remote from 
this,” or of Pyne, “a small honest painter, weil content 
to limn out English landcapes.’ It is a vision as well 
as a view that he gives us, in his picture of Kent of 
thirty years ago wIipii trees “knew no throat of over¬ 
head invasion,’ of King Alfred on his march to 
Eathundun through the ‘grassed’ and ‘terraced’ hill, or 
of the old house from wh e|i. eight centime* gone, 
Queen Matilda went : 

“If 1 could foe that wild and warring Queen 
» Who lived here tor a time, old histories claim ; 

If she, levisioned by my thought, eou.d conic ! 

* * * * * 

STtuucd, 1 could waUh Queen Matilda go 
Hunchid on her hoist- across the crunching .-.now 

(Sometime.-, the poet's scuirii for haiinony ot heart 
drives him to seek out "winged lovely moments’' in 
the giaudenr and 'lilhie.s* of Nature, By solitude 
imbued, he i.s responsive to Midi beauty without res r- 
tance. After ail. he miv.*. his "imambit urns mid¬ 
maturity’" t|*serves the contour lilies and curves of the 
landscape ! 

“One with tnesi garden silence* tint pass, 

1 know that life is ill my saiuiute sense 
Of giowih and ineinorie* of what lifetime meant. 

1 am yi t voung with my iinhi'aid iln.'pent 
Aun'-enc-* of s.ow-*’oml lutransietcc. 

And still, win re trees like sentinels look for day 
I feel what ill have fell and know what 

none c.in 

A mystery beyond mail'.* grasp, thus, breathes 
bum the luxuriance of Nature, that simpler world 
from which wo have been evicted 

There is, indeed, more in these \ else a Ilian wvid 
recollection. There is the beauty of the immediate 
moment loo. Most of these poems were undoubtedly 
written uuder the gatheiing shadow ot wai and this 
gives a particular poignaticv to Sassoon's roeoid f 'i 
tranquillity, ‘‘intense with harmony of heart." The 
vision of anarchy and havoc that the last war let loose 
was correctly apprehended by the poet, as he rode 
along a pre-Roman pack-road. The drone of engines 
above Stonehenge made him fee! sad : 

“Cities. I inought, will wait them in the night 
When airmen, with high-minded motive*, fight 
To save futurity. In years to come 
Poor panie-siricken hordes will hear that hum 
And Fear will he synonymous with Flight.’’ 5 6 7 

A sense of the bitter trust nation with the ta'ks of 
the tyrants and the politicians moved )i ; m to the 
depths of his being and he wrote : 

“Out of the nothingness of night they tell 
l Our need of guns, our servitude to strife. 


5. A Rsmembwed Queen. 

6. Wealth of Awareneaa. 

7. Thought! Id 1932, 


O heaven of musk, absolve us from this hell 
Unto un mechanised mastery ove*. life.'”’ 

It is to be absolved from this hell that he retires 
to the safe tranquillity of the past and explores in his 
memory peaceful vistas which may resolve the harsh 
actuality of t<5day in the music of a deeper reauty, not 
very remote from homely human things. To this end 
the ghosts of those who have wrought the English past 
are also invoked to 

1 

“Stand near us in u aim passioned ranks 
Till we have braved and broken and overcast 
The cultural crusade of Teuton tanks.’’” 

* 

l’.ist -and present ilnis mingle throughout inese 
poems, enhancing or rontxasl-ng with each other. 
Such .a ruminating mood is diflicull to sustain at a 
creative pitch. But without i ver striving after com¬ 
pelling images or complex rhythm*. Mr. Sa.-oon suc¬ 
ceeds in giving .the.se “quietened ciuli nee*, these 
tragilunea. the*c stalled interior cadences." a quality 
of <!(-< ply le t expr neuce. ]_)< nii-d a fruitful relation 
with i society thui for .ill it* m lorial actum emesis 
w;H drifting into ehito*. he has sought within a 
cohcTcnco that was so lamentubly lacking without. 

l:i line art man i \pres*e* .in achieved unity and 
is so truly hun-’e.l j.u lie can lie imeouceri.ed with 
himself and wholly givin over to tl experience which 
he va'ues. He is free to In jWare and to love, to create 
out of a *eii*ibi'it\ ennehid equ.ilK bv joy alld pain 
instead of mtrs.ng a laeeiated otu . And H i* because 
he values intensely, that m realizing truth he com¬ 
mune at<* beauty. It I- ihis intensity of value, of self- 
forgetlul and self-realizine love, and no external 
tiaditiou. which forge* a living link between the true 
poetry' of any age. Iiovvevet. unexpected or exciting 
its idiom, and what Mi. E tot ha* called the “living 
whole of all the poctiy that ha* ever been written.’* 
And *o far a* the pint rum (titrates upon ! his he need 
have no fear, pnrticulaily in an agi of umxmipled 
betrayal of human value*, that In- is seeking escape 
from the harsh demand* of tin pre*ent in the graces 
of the past. For he will be m something deeper than 
the literary sense, in the true tradition. 

.In hi.-? 'atei poem*. Siegfried Sassoon i« such « 
port. In an age when poetry ha* lost its natural and 
its homely roots’even as tinman life has. when the 
mind* of poets are as much tormented by abstract 
questions as bv concrete cruelties, and ihe soul itself 
is torn by a war of ideologies, he has relained the 
continuity of human tradition. In doing so he has 
mostly turned a blind eye to what i* involved in the 
‘battering of tint tradition He t* too wise a poet to 
tread ground over -which his imagination has not 
fntimate'y worked. And consequently the tradition 
which he maintains, die -a'so renew*. And it i* rooted 
in the soil. Its ground i* nniynv but decplv cu’tivated. 
The nearest paral'el to it is il.e poetry of Evlmund 
Bhmden. in its homeliness and simplicity and it i* 
only out- of touch with it* limes so far as it is in 
touch with the perennial. It i« not an accident, how¬ 
ever. that h's last book of verse— Rhymed Rumina¬ 
tion *—is dedicated to Edmund Bltmden. 


8. A Prayer From 1936. 

9. The Eaglif Spirit. 




NATYASASTRA AND TOE POST- BHARATA WORKS OK 

SAMAGANA 

By SWAMI PRAJNANANANDA 


Music is the greatest art in. the world. It is called the 
foremost amongst the fine arts, for, it has the keenest 
and quickest appeal to the aesthetic sense of men and 
animals. But the question is what do we mean by 
music ? The music is known to us by its present-day 
use of modes and practices. We know of it with its 
classical and modern styles, its graces, -theories, com¬ 
binations and permutations, alapas, tanas and gamakas, 
etc. But if we try to trace its history of evolution we 
find that they are the developments of the later origin 
and additions. 

The real music (in the sense Vedic) was the 
Samagana which saturated the air and holy atmosphere 
of the Vedic antiquity with its divine tune and melody. 
It was the original form of music of India of which 
we lenow very little at present. It was really the womb 
(yoni) from which the fully developed present clashes 1 
and other systems of music originated. 

Really peaking, not only Indian, but the music of 
all nations of the world have their common source in 
the Samagana of the Vedic age. The present develop¬ 
ment of music has reached its climax, but it is also a 
fact that it was first crystallized in the Vedic society 
and then chanted by the Rishis before the blazing 
fire of the sacrificial altars. It was the outpourings ot 
their blessed hearts with tunes and melodics as Hie 
offerings of worship for their great deities. 

The Rishis and the Samaganas of the Samic period 
used to chant hymns with only three notes, and then 
the music ( ganarn) gradually evolved into the 
ftvaranlara, odava and sadava and culminated at last 
in the seven notes or sampurava. The Samaganas were 
chanted in full seven notes also as we arc informed 
by the Narudi-akksha and the Pvsjxisulm, the PrcUi- 
shakhya of the Sama Veda. 1 In the Brahmanas, Sikshax 
and Pratishakhyas, the real formi and modes of the 
Samagana are evident and clear. But we shaill not deal 
with these ancient works here. Our intenliqp is to get 
into the Natyasastra and other works on music °f the 
later age for finding out the hints and traces of the 
Samagana if there be any. 

For the detailed knowledge of the Samagana we 
often knock at the door of Bharata Muni, the author 
of the Natyasastra, but true to confess, we become 
rather hopeless. He really furnishes us with a very 
poor information though he is said to be the father ot 
systematized Indian music. Bharata deals with the 
music proper in the chapter 2St.fi of his celebrated 
Natyasastra. But when we fix our searching eyes upoh 
the valuable pages of his book we find no satisfactory 
Hint of the Samagana except the word ganam which is 
the only source of the gandharvam .* By the word 

1. The Naradi-sihsha, 1.8-14 and the Puspasutra, 1.2.1-7. Vide alao 
the commentary by Ajataaatru on the Puspasutra. 

Swaini Abhedaiumla alao aaya : “The ‘Greek* had five note* ol 
muale at (irat, hot the Hlndua developed aeven notea of mimic and had 
three ootavea look before the Greek* had them. During the Vedir period, 
Sama Veda uaad to be rang and rhanted witS” thoae note*.”—'Vide, 
/dan! of Education, p. 6. ( 

I. «wct ffgtyMMrtrg, 28.10. 


ganam, he means to say the Samaganam which was 
'favourite and pleasing to the Devas; 1 But it is quite 
true that except this particular word ganam, we get no 
other hint of the Vedic music from him. 

It is interesting to note that Bharata has mentioned 
again several times the words, ganam and gitam, which 
signify only the music current in the then present society 
and not the Vedic (except in one place). He says : 
“Music and drumming,'’* * music for the luityam “and 
music,’” “and musics,’ 1 and “the forms of musit^.'"’ etc. 
But all these words indicate the particular music which 
\vas in vogue in the time of Bharata and that was 
nothing but the laukika or the desht music. 

In Bharata’B time wc gel. no mention of the word 
samgitam, but, it is quite true that it was getting 
gradually materialized under the shade of the yan- 
dharvani. Although Bharata never uses the term sant- 
gitam, yet he fails not, to indicate its traces in two 
different, ways : one by the stanza “it ine'udcs music, 
drumming and drama . ,,u and the other by “it is composed 
of svara, tala and padn.”™ The latter is the definition 
of the music gandharvam which was discovered by the 
Gandharvas. 11 It is said that the Gandharva.s learnt, the 
art of music from the Devas in the Svargaloka (?) 
and ft was brought down by them to the earth 
(Martaloka) to be practised by human beings. 13 Really 
the Devas. Manusyaa, Rakshasas and the Gandharvas 
were the human boings and they were classified m 
different sects and communities us wc arc informed by 
the Brahmanas and ancient Sanskrit literatures. The 
Gandharvas were perhaps the settlers in ancient 
Gandhara (Kandahnra) in the North-Wot of India. 
They were sueh great lovers of music that they spoke, 
t hought, and dreamt music in their lives. Bharata tells us 
that these Gandharvas favoured too much five music 
gandjairvam, and it was not the Samagana. 

3 - “WfcpJfipB 5TOT 3*f: l” Ibid, 28.9. 

4 — Ibid > 27 - 91 - 

s “niff i"— ibid, n.98. 

6. l”— 28 - 7 - 

7. l”— Ibid, 28.14. 

8. "zftaiitSflJin i 1 -'—etc. Ibid, 28.16. 

»• “qff ITH =g maf * TOl * ” 

—Natyasastra, 28.7 

K>- ‘‘WffnWWtfWWt— Ibid, 29.8. 

ii. “iFtwfaifa* qw R gre u m 

Natyasastra, 28.9. 

12. There ia an alluaion ii. the Satapatha Brahmana (111.2.4.1-7) 
that Viavaga.u, the Gandliarva alolr the Serna, from Gayalri and 
when the Devaa came to know It, they aent the unmarried young Vak- 
devl to reacue it. The Gandharva* were very fond of women It 1> aald 
and so when Vakdevi approached them the Candhatvae were eharmed 
with her divine beauty. The Gandhatvaa then name to her and aaid l 
"Let youn be the Serna tad Yak orn," TMa Yak it tkg marie. 
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After Bharata we come across with the work of 
Dtttu.a. wijo wua'i a oontempormy of Bharata. in the 
works, of Datum we do uot hod auy term as the 
Saoitigana. Hu remains also aneni With regard to thus 
matter, excepting dml a taint trace 01 the word 
SuiiMvtdummuubhavum is found in Si : 222. 

Next to Datum comes Matauga, the author of 
Bri/uutdeshi, as an ah e and wse exponent of Indian 
music. He also tunes on <he same harp, but lie too fads 
not to confess that his nob.e uitempt lor composing 
tho Brihaddenhi is on y with a view to expound the 
theory on tlie dtsln music and not that of the Vedic. 

We are gad to admit now that aitcr a 
co.d Silence for a lo: g period we find a ray of hope in 
the»works ol Shrangadeva, Somuuath, Narada, the 
author of S'lnigtla^Jakanmda, Ahobo.a, Damodara 
and o*J»ers. In the 8'nnyila-Ratnakara, an elaborate 
and systematic wmk by ShruDgadeva (in the NaraJa’s 
Makaraudu too) we get a reference to the Vodie music 
from which (lie gilutn was ‘chased’ and then ‘cot.bated’ 
by PiHinnha Bra,lima. 'i'he Ralnakara mentions some 
of its hints by saying : “Winch was chased by Viriuehi 
and others,”’" ‘Titamalia Brahma co.lected the music 
from the Sams Veda and o'liers,'”* and “Brahma is 
engaged in chanting the Saman” 11 Ka’.linatli, the corn- 
men (a i or makes ilior references more explicit when 
lie admits the wordi : "I ha lu la eiw,.’” 5 Like Narada 
of the Stki-hu and Say ana. the cowmcntatoi of the lour 
Vedas and Biahmanas, Kallina'h really makes a bridge 
over the gulf between the ancient and the modern. 
He shows that ancient notes of the Vedic music or the 
Sam&n we«v used in tin luukika ( Vcruxvarn ) with 
their names changed into new ones. He soya : “The 
seven notes which wen Used in the Sam an chant were 
the kriwhla, imt(ha:n,i. dm'liya, Iriliya, chalwtha, 
manilm and ul:■•coryu. At present the Snmic notes have 
been identified or rather substituted to the shndaja, 
rwh’ivn. tjnvdharn, wi’iihginna, jmachama, dlmivata and 
tdshadu.'"' The expression"//,// tu t.a eva” signifies that 
though iu tlie San.an rlianls the names of the seven 
notes weic knight a, pra'hnnm. etc., yet in the lauk’ka 
or Vcmrvna, they have taken the new names ol 
shadaja, n.-hava etc. There were chased ( margila) and 
col cclod ( namjagraha) by Brahma. Ivallinnth says 
that Brahma collected the divine music to have it 
uli’izcd by all classes of peop’e on earth. 1 * 

It is true that, the Vedic music was the Saman, 
and Rimhabhupa'a, the commentator of the Ratnaknra, 
dearly admit® that the lavkika or Vewuxrara as defined 
by the N'tradi, was simply chased or Been (anvesita 
driMa). When Shrangadeva uses the term gitnm. he 
really means the kcukika music and KaJlinath also 

13. “an qrfh* i”— Ralnakara, 1.22. 

14 »ftcT B5>ST? faim? i” 

Savgita-Makaranda, 1.18. 

, — Ratnnkara, 1.2S ; 

IS. (ffTf f t Sfjr — Ralnakara , 1.27. 

MO. Vide, Ratvakara, p. 16. 

17. «*»Tof'5r fijrtia 

ftwwtejf: «HWT:,Kq.H 

— Ralnakara , p. 16. 


comment* on it by stating in an inggnjaus way : “The 
gtlMin is Vedic being tlie coi.ectiuus irom the Bama 
Veda.”** And so it ia "excellent," i.e., acceptable by all 
the lovers ol Indian music. * 

Kaninath mfoima us again that Virinchi Brahma 

chased and found music in Lhe four Vedas. He and 

otiicrs look the vow of composing the Natyaveda with i.b 

history and so they went thorougn.y thiougn the tour 

Vedas and then corrected the mus.c.*“ We are informed 

that the Sama Veda is the song book that contains 

the stanzas intcr-wovcn with notes and melodies. 

The Riks are Lhc stanzas and when these stanzas are 

again allied in the sacrifices, they are called the 

Yajus. The aesthetic part of the music, it is said, was 

taken from the Atharva Veda. 

* » 

But a doubtful question here arises that though 
Brahma* taught Bharata and others and Bharata 
spccialy app.ied the music in his cc.ebrated woik 
Nulyaxashu as an art of drama, yet no dear evidence of 
(lie Vedic music ls leit in his book anywlnerc except 
some ot the insignificant hints or traces. It is also a 
fact that* Bharata did know the real structure and 
beamy of the ancient Saniagana as he .earnt it from 
his expert teacher Brahma, but yet he abso uteiy kept 
silent regarding this Satnagaua except a faint link that 
occurs once or twice in his Kulyawslm. So il may be 
possible.jthat the Vedic music was completely out of 
pracl ce in his, time and people hud forgotten the 
art of it., and as the practice of the laukika was very 
current in the then society, Bharata did not pay his 
attention to collect the principles and laws of the 
Samagana or Vedic music. 

After Shrangadeva, Somanath. the author of the 
liivjavivodha, echoes the same voice. He says in 'he 
text, and also in his commentary that Brahma collected 
the krushta, pralhamn. etc., seven notes from the 
Rama Veda and made it applirah’e for the society.® 
He taught Bharata first tlie art of music and Bharata 
applied it before Sambliu. the Mahadcva~ But it is 
interesting to note that Ahobala in his Parijaln leaves 
some hints which are c.'ear and evident. He admits the 
samgitam as the vaidikam ,** and he says that music 


18 “agwTsFi s&ftwfiifa 

— Rainakara, p. 16. 

19 - IfaRSTct ■” 

— Ralnakara, p. 15. 

2°- BUltyw: TlffiTSlfJT? ” 

i” — Ratnakbra, pp. 14-15. 

fewiafelPI B’JH srafr* t” 

—The Commentary ou the Rngavivodha, 1.6. 

22. ; i etfcgt WcM?: flsiitlfl 

•> — Ragavivodha, 1.8. 

,» — Parijata, 1.3. 
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is like the Samoa,* 4 aod it has been advocated by tie 
Vedas and the'Smritis.** 

Then oomes Damodara, the ingenious author of 
the* beautiful work Harngita-Darpana. He mentiona 
rea.ly no name of the Saman and -the Vedic notes, but 
he uses the term marga which hae been chased by 
Brahma and applied by Bharatai for the cause of the 
human society.** 

Now, without entering into detail we may con¬ 
clude that though Bh&rata and later authors on music 
are aware of the fact that there was an ancient system 
of music which they admit as the Vedie. yet they do not 
feel any necessity 6f ment.oning them. Because even 

24' “mfal WUgWlfa* I —Parifrla, 1.6. 

**■ “itfNwra i" 

— Parijata, 1.4. 

*■ “ 5^*1 ^ r’ 

— Darpana, 1.4. 


in their time the Vedic system of music was 
ehso.utcly foigotten with its science and p»acuce. So. 
it is quite natural that all the authors on musk 
intend to show the origin of the seven notes from only 
the Nada or the unmamiested and undivided causal 
sound** neglecting their womb or the yom which is the 
Samagana. 1 * And so they do not turn their eyes 
towards the history of their evo.ution, but step forward 
to the phi osophic&i ground gradually mystifying the 
whole thing and thus make the system and practice 
of the sacred Samagana remain burned under the 
grave of ob.ivion. 

27. But we know it correctly that Bliaratu auil Dittila never deal 
with the Nada theory Anywhere in their work. It begin* properly f with 
Matanga, the author of the BrihaddasJii. 

28. The writer doe* not mean to *ay by it that the practice of 
the ‘Samagana ha* ever been effaced from the earth, hut be mean* to 
»ay that a* it* practice and melody are not able to charm and conquer 
the hcqrt* of the modern artiet* and audience*. *o it i» neglected by 
them. 

0: 


PADMAVATI* 

r 

By- Prof. K. R. QANUNGO,m.a., rh*. 


Wb apologise for a year’s delay in reviewing this valu¬ 
able publication of our Bibliotheca Indica Scries ; and 
the excuse is that Malik Muhammad Jaisi having been 
somewhat of a favourite with us also, this learned 
translation interested us more than an average book 
for review. Mr. A. G. Shirreff has the credit of complet¬ 
ing the English translation of Jaisi's enchanting love- 
opic of mystic lore, so popular alike with the scholar 
and the unlettered of the greater part of Northern 
India. A great Bengali poet of the seventeenth century, 
Alawal. made a translation of PadmavaU, and through 
Alawal’s blessings the peasantry of Bengal love Hira- 
man and hate Raghava as the country-fo k^ of Oudh 
where Jaisi is a living inspiration, next only to Tulsidasji. 
For half a century admirers of jaisi's PadmavaU, Grier¬ 
son and Pandit Sudhakar Dvivedi, Pandit Ramehandra 
Sukulji and Lala Bhagwan Din, had been fighting over 
the text of Padmavat, and the fight which became dull 
for a time owing to the death of the first three—may 
Miter perhaps an acute stage with the appearance of Mr. 
A. G. Shirreff in the field as the translator and the 
aibiter. 

First twenty-five cantos (though very short each) 
of PadmavaU were edited by Grierson and Dvivedi for 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, and their English 
translation of I to X has been incorporated in the 
present translation. The "first complete and authoritative 
edit on of the text of Padmnvat with a fong and learned 
Preface by the editor, late Pandit Ramehandra Suku'ji 
was published by the Nagari-Prachanru Sabha _ of 
Benares. In spite of his unrivalled know'edge of Hindi 
aad Sanskrit, his years of patient and conscientious efforts 
in restoring the most approximately correct reading 


* MmmS «l Nalik Mohamad Jalal. tntuUud hi A. C. 
•Urnf, Eaq- I CS. Blbliethaca IMlca aartM, law* No. 1552, N«w 
tfrt**, 1944, fialWMfc Pp. »«. Mm *». M. ' 


of the original Sukulji honestly admitted that perhaps 
much was yet to be done with the text and annotation 
of Jaisi’s Padmavat. Perhaps, a still greater service he 
rendered was to expose the unscrupu ousness of Sudha¬ 
kar Dvivedi in explaining what he did not understand. 
He proved that- his commentary on PadmavaU under the 
title Sudhakm-Chandrika was rea ly no Moon-beam 
illuminating the path of scholars but in truth what we 
in Bergal call aleya and in Europe will-o'-the-wisp. 
Ramchandraji thought that his few pointed thrusts at 
Dvivediji were enough warning for the future genera¬ 
tions. We wish he had written a commentary on Sudha- 
kar’s commentary under some such title like Sudhakar- 
bhanjika for the benefit of scholars like Mr, Shirreff. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal perhaps fore¬ 
saw the danger ahead and in its generous appreciation 
of the merits of Sukulji’s edition “asked (the translator) 
that Benares edition of the work shoud be used in the 
translation.” But we are sorry to notice that Mr. 
Shirreff has not kept himself to this instruction with 
the result that lured by the deceptive flare of Chandrika 
he has verily fallen into a quagmire. This translation 
will surely provoke a severe criticism if Hindi learning 
is not dead in Hindustan. Mr. Shirreff has Btrayed into 
the field of textual criticism, and that without any 
acquaintance with the fundamentals of an art now 
raised to the exactness of a science in classical studies. 
It is sheer presumption on the part of a translator to 
scatter judgments sometimes in favour of Grierson and 
sometimes in favour of Ramehandra and to choose * 
word here and reject a word there from one or taa 
other «s he pleases. His excuse is that words in Persian 
scripts of some MSS afford a latitude to the extent that 
parbat (mountain) may be read also as priU (love) ! 
Even be has taken the freedom to add to Jaiaft 
geography an imaginary island ‘Talanka" somewhere 
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beyond Lanka. (P. 130, foot-note). Mr. Shirreff’a work 
bear* evidence or hi* honest industry and wide reading. 
He scared no pains to make the translation intelligible 
to the average reader. But his labours un.’ortunateiy 
hnye produced opposite effect. One feels smothered 
under the load of his glosses and notes leaving the 
reader hardly any respite to admire the skill of the 
poet. We sometimes wonder whether we are reading the 
translation of an allegorical ,love-epic or Ruverty's 
tr&ns'ation of Tabaqal-irNasiri ! Mr. Shirreff’s tran¬ 
slation would have been much better appreciated but 
for his superfluous and occasionally irritating notes. 

A perusal of the first ten cantos, which is a reprint 
of the already published translation, by Grierson and 
Dvnedi raises grave doubts whether Grierson took oare 
to revise this portion himself. English—as like ours— 
reads'outlandish, and slips in which it abounds could 
never have been made by an Englishman conversant 
with more than fifty languages, besides numerous 
Indian dialects. This is a serious charge, and we bring 
it deliberately quite aware of the risk and responsibilty. 
Against Mr. Shirred our grievances are that 

(») his translation is rather prosaic ; 

(it) he has lowered the value of this translation by 
trangvessing Jhe instructions of the Society, name'y the 
use of Xngan-Piurharini Sabina edition of Padmavai ; 

(Hi) he has not illuminated but obscured several 
passages and thereby produced wrong impression about 
Jaisi by adding irrelevant notes. 

It would have been wist; on the part of the transla¬ 
tor to leave untranslated any passage he and his more 
learned predecessors have failed to fhterpret satis- 
facto-ily. 

Let u« now tern to the contents : 

=Alawal : jj# STOW *sft tj* 

"I bear in mind that one and only primal maker” 
(opening line) bear in mind is perhaps not Grierson’s 
English so bereft of sentiment as the phrase is. As 
regards the rendering of adi as first is more in accord¬ 
ance with Hindu and Muslim practice of invoking or 
remembering God first. ; so Alawal is more correct than 
Dvivedi and Grierson who take adi with reference to 
the Creator. 

2. “Then made He (for the Light) the mighty 
mountain Kailasa” (3rd line from top). Wherefrom 
comes mighty which is not in the text ? 

Note (a) is misleading. No one in Urdu script 
mistakes parbat for priti. Sukulji (in his first edition 
of 1924 which is be r ore us) writes paibal clearly. If > n 
the next edition of 1936 (used by Mr. Shirreff) Panditji 
at all changed it to priti, the change is definitely for 
the worse and not “preferable” as the translator sug¬ 
gests. Mr. Shirreff says, “If Jaisi wrote priti he was 
approaching his subject more from the Muslim than 
from the Hindu point of view : if he wrote parbat, the 
reverse would be the case.” Jaisi was neither a Muslim 
nor a Hindu but. a Hindustani loving both and combin¬ 
ing in himself the best of the two creeds. Kailash in 
Jaisi is perhaps the Indianization of the garden of 
Paradise, (not Sarag) the abode of the primal pair, 
Adam and Eve transformed into Hara-Paibati. That 
parbat is the correct reading is proved beyond doubt by 
Alawal*s seventeenth century Bengali translation— 

ofc'itsf&nitt «famr, • 


That the poet does not mean any earthly creation 
becomes dew from the word sprfzS* cou ^ 

not create the Himalayas before the creation of dour 
elements that come in the next line. 

-'By «“ (c * Sur - 

with his sword a hero.” Grierson knew too much of the 
*Sur clan to mistake them for a caste which as every 
child knows is absent in Islam (p. 10). 

4. “On the highways do men cast aboul gold (ye* 
no one snatches it)’ (p. 12). What is oast about on the 
road may be picked up and not snatched. 

5- qjft farf* TOT ~ bo ^ drink water 

together at the same landing-/o«/.” This is school¬ 
boy’s translation with the * help of a Hindi-English 
dictionary. Grierson would have written ghat or ghaut 
which became domiciled in English in Grierson’s life¬ 
time. 

6. t tfri irwRi’am* <ht Rfma *T3a- w 

It. i» a very difficult passage which has not been 
explained by Sukulji nor by Alawal. But Dvivcdiji was 
equal to any occasion, never nonplussed by any passage 
which he would confidently explain to others anyhow. 
Perhaps it is from his Chandrika that. Mr. Shirreff has 
taken his note 4 of Canto 2 (p. 21). There Mahusthaia 
(www/hu-sthalaf is explained as the land of secret parts 
of a woman of S rahala. This is positively indecent 
and atrocious. If Grierson had read it, he himself would 
have been shocked, and perhaps at least substituted 
‘secret’ with a more decent word ‘hidden’. Mr. Shirreffs 
translation runs : “The land of Khumbha-sthala fled to 
the forest, (bpfore it), but the land of Mahusthaia had 
destroyed mankind (and how, therefore, can I compare it 
with iiimhaladvipa 'Y' (p. 22). We are not competent to 
hazard an explanation or offer a comment. Like an 
average layman wc take this passage as an allegorical 
reference to human heart which is Jaisi’s Simhala and 

Padmini is buddhi (intelligence) f$qa gfa qf«F^ 

f^gT. Human heart is perhaps compared to hidden 

wilderness tjithin where lies the isle of honey i.c., nectar 
of life that does not destroy .but entiocs mankind 
(wgq-fU)- Wo* are very* sorry for English readers 

for whom perhaps this translation is meant—a wish that 
Grierson himself expressed as we learn from the Preface 
of this work. 

7. “Gandharva was a fragrant prince *1^3) 

Man has smelt many a fragrant thing but not a human 
bijing (p. 22). 

8 33 _ta,eh like the mlghty 

Airavata of Kailasa (p. 22). • 

^Kailasa otf Mahadeva was not the elephant-stable of 
India. Airavata was not caught from the jungles of the 
Himalayas. The poet perhaps means that the elephants 
were high .like a mountain and as strong as Indras 
elephant. 

9. qq spftfi «PI <TO1 (text p ‘ 

=Alawal: WfR 3WW (p ^ ) 

Mr. Shirreff h|p not the faimeee to-quote even *•« 
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foot-cote Sukulji’s oorrecticm of the Chandrika, which 
the towulator ben an drtfwhBrfe fOLows bUod.y out 0* 
deference to th'e okm^g oT Grierson end Dvivedi. 
Ne#rtheless ah error is an error howsoever venerable 
the source of it might be. Here the passage is tran¬ 
slated : “Dense mango-groves lie on evpry side.” H the 
translator had looked about, he could easily make out 

that Jaiai calls a mango anba (ci. 

% «RI P* W) ‘ 

But now that a twentieth century Pandit (Sukulji) 
and a seventeenth century Maulana (Alawal) agree on 
the meaning of amrau as ‘garden’ we ought not to cling 
to the Chandrika’s ‘mango-grove’. 

10 - aft 5WI' (text p. 15). 

‘The Maulsiri creeper and the citron ...” (Trans. 
29). Have the countrymen of Jaisi ever seen a creeping 
maulsiri —(which is Ihc same as our most common Bakul 
growing as large as a mango-lrcc) ? The translator’s 

work reminds of the scribe’s (jnffjqRj device oi 

“fly for fly” { makkhi be-makkhi). The translator ought 
to have scrutinised that the poet in his description of 
flowers and fruits has root mentioned the common flower, 
belt before. So the passage means—“Maulsiri, beli and 
Kama” Kama in Hindi, no doubt, means ‘a Kind oi 
citron”; but citron is not a flower-tree. Here the poet 
has used it in the sense of Kama ( Persian , small bug'e 
equiva’ent to our Bengali sanai), meaning perhaps 
kaner or kaiki flower. 

11- m »i% (text p- 19 >- 

“The paces of iron-grey ...” (trans. p, 35). Nothing 
strikes a reader so much as Jaisi’s wonderful knowledge 
of horses. Such passages have hitherto baffled commenta¬ 
tors and translators even Alawal. Those who have been 
to horse-fairs in the Punjab and l&'ked with old Pathan 
horse-dealers can only appreciate the poet’s description 

of horses. Sukulji has discreetly avoided jffg but 

Mr. Shirrrff ventures on the literal, iron-grey. Jaisi 
means vita species of horse, and a nila is not blue but 
pure white. We read in the Rajabyvahara-Kosa : 

iffar sj*: qfr$4t *f?r ii 
WW *3 Wl^ «wtf) JhTatfa: II 

This is the on'y source of our medieval acquaintance 
with horses giving Sanskrit equiva'ents for Persian 
and indigenous specification of horses. 

12. What a faithful picture of Padmini’g beauty 
peeps through the translation I Padmini’s lip, the blood- 
red wild gourd (p. 78) ; fipper arms of Padjnini are like 

golden shafts ^ 5353115 } turned on a lathe ; her fore¬ 
arms like a pair of young plaintain shoots 

(p. 79), and so are her thighs also—as the poet says 
elsewhere. 

13. Nothing is so offending as the HeU, as equi- 
yadOfy'jfr r qgtys where 4jwelt Jaisi’s Lakshins and 

ithe qppetu-kiag .Vasuki.. 


14 w» mm \ 

4t ^ «|g ttm qw H 

(text, p. 8ft). 

“Hie fish dwells in water on (the surface oi) the 
earth, the mango dwells in the air. Bui if there is love 
between the two they will in the end meet together,” 
(trans., p. 117). Mr. Shirreff keeps himsed on the safe 
side saying that ‘ it is not one of Jam's happiest 
similes.” Our first objection is that no one has seen 
mango dwelling m the air ; second.y, the process of 
union of lovers is atrocious. Here Mr. Shirreff is not to 
be blamed so much as the old Pandit’s (Ramchandra- 
ji's) sense of humour. He repeals with sLght alternation 
the comment of Ramehandraji : “The fish and the 
mango meet when the fish is cooked with u jla^guring 
of mango-juice” (ibid, note q.). 

Is it justice to the poe<. ? Ramchandra Suklaji 
ought to have spared us this violent exp anation got 
up in the same way as Dvivedi did elsewhere in the 
Chandrika. Amba ought to have been retained un¬ 
translated, because Jaisi never uses the word amba as 
an equivalent of anba (mango). Here as the context 
shows three parties are concerned, Padmini, Ratansen 
and the parrot Hiraman corresponding tp min (fish), 
darts (oarth) and amba ( ? ). The plain sense is that 
when two strange persons are in love with a common 
friend they will meet together. Fish desires rain-water 
at the mating season which is generally toward the 
close of summer ; and so does the parching earth looks 
up to heaven for the first shower of summer. It is for 
masters to decide whether amba denotes arnbu water 
from heaven, i.e., rain drops. Does Jaisi allude to a 
common phenomenon when some species of fish as feat, 
rnagur, shail and boat, get excitement after the first 
shower of summer and are found moving across embank¬ 
ments of lakes and ponds in search of fresh rain-water ? 
At any rate amba is not mango, and there is no poetry 
in making common friends unite in love in the cooking- 
pan. 

16 - flfff I 3?lf*T 3^ gft I 

5551 0f f 15551II ( P- fl6) ‘ 

“. . . he began to burn again : he jumped over 
Lanka and fell upon Palanka ” (p. 130). Mr. Shirretl 
adds, “Here and in 30 (15)3 Palanka means an imagin¬ 
ary island beyond Lanka ; but both Sudhakar and 
SukJa give the lame explanation, he fell on his bed 
(palang ).’’ Both the Pandits improvise no doubt a 
charpai for Hanumanji. and it is unfortunate. Mr. Shir¬ 
reff makes a wi d and wide jump from palang (bed¬ 
stead), and knowing not where to a'ighl he creates for 
himself and Hanumanji “an imaginary island beyond 
Lanka.” It is clear from the text (hat palang of the 
Pandits and Palanka of Mr. Shirreff were both some¬ 
where close to Kailas where Hanumanji immediately 
went to tell of Ratansen’s incendiary love that threat¬ 
ened to burn heaven and earth. So what Jaisi meant was 
neither palang nor Pnlnnka but an Arabic word jalak 
(celestial sphere). Examples may be quoted where Ja|w 
has made a fun of the Pandits by cleverly importing 
Persian and Arabic words distorted in vernacular. As 
regards the other passage referred by Mr. Bhirreff— 

5lf | TO Hutfr -i 

'*515(1ft 1**5T «*, <P-17% 
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“All the four winds fan the Same ; the burning beat 
of Lanka spreads to Pctlankcf * (trans. p. 214). Nagamati, 
the deserted wife of Rhtansen, thus bewails her lot in 
the palace of Chitor which lies in Jambhudvipa of Jaisi. 
The fire of severance cither catches the palling of Suklaji 
or Falanka island of Mr. Shirreff’s fancy. Which way 
are we to go ? Here too falak (celestial sphere) is per¬ 
haps the only refuge for lovers of poetry. 

ie - fan arc qsfasr w* \ 

3 §r 513 II (text p. 50) 

Alawal— 

. f3lf% g^ qfttPeff l 

.. qpra; ifaf* mfk u ( p- m) 

“a bosom like a I ray on which bittasts are like go.'den 
sweet-meat ball * jea, they rise; like beauteous golden 
bowls” (trails., p. SO), Here Mr. Shirreff accepts the: 
version of the Chundrikii in the text but is afraid of 
c ther quoling Siidhakitr’s ingenious commentary on this 
passage or drawing the attention of scholars to the home- 
thrust dealt at it by Suklaji. This betrays the lack of 


open-mindedness and intellectual honesty on the part 
of the translator who has given currency to error because 
it is committed by Grierson and Dvivedi. We quote the 
Chandrika to break the tedium of this review : “On 
her traylike bosom, breasts arc as if laddus of gold ; or 
say kachaiuri of flour (ala) in boiling caudron was 
coming up (phul rahi hai) i.c., round and expanding 
breasts look like kachauri of almond colour rising up >n 
a cauldron” (on a haluwai’s oven). ;gpg was rca d by 

Sudhakar $13 wherefrom he jumped at laddu, » 
favourite sweet-meat of Brahmins. Similarly, he made 
kachauri out of kachaura (cups) for a feast of the fools. 
However, Alawal committed no such error and his 
countrymen are quite familiar with kachaura in Vidya- 
pati. * * 

We have taxed the patience of readers too much, 
and transgressed the space-limit of a review. We hope 
our remarks will not be taken amiss. It will be a height 
of ingratitude not to appreciate the learning and seal 
of Mr. Shirreff who .has accomplished an arduous task 
which ojd Oriel son had g ven up in sorrow' and despair 
after the death of Dvivedi. 
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ENGLISH 

IDEAL OF EDUCA1 ION : By Stoami Abhedar- 
nanda. Published by the Ramabrishna Vedanta Math, 
1PB. Raja Rajhnslina Street, Calcutta. Pages 91. Price 
Re. 1. 

The book under review contains four lectures by 
Swami Abhedananda on ideas of education in general 
and Indian in particu ar. He speak? of the high and 
noble ideals of ancient Indian education and its 
achievements and the message it has ior us even today; 
he points out some of the good things in the American 
system of education and specia.ly of its prae ical 
nature and lie pleads for co-operation between the East 
and the West. His emphasis is on the spiritual aspect 
of education and on morai education. There is also a 
chapter on “female (sic) education" (a term which 
might well have been dropped in these days). Swamiji 
has thus touched upon some of the vital issues of 
Ind an education. His views, original as they must have 
appeared when the lectures were first de ivered, would 
not be looked upon as such in these days ; still they 
fcserve to be carefully considered, specia ly those on 
the importance of the spiritual aspect of education. 
We are grateful to the publisher for making them 
availab e to the reading public in this attractive form.. 
The book is well got-up and -the printing is good. 
There are, however, a number of printing mistakes 
jfibiclh ate• irritating to-readers. - - ... , 

*• *'*A. K. Bast? , 


nor can any cuqu nes relating thereto 
and notices is published. 

—Editor. The Modem Review. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS : By 
Afiharya J. B. Kripalani. 19)6. Pp. 05. Re. 1. 

•POLITICS OF THE OHARKHA : By ArJiarya 
J. 11. Knpalaui. 19',0. Pp. lOt). Pare Re. 1-i. 

THE GANDflIAN WAY: By Aeharya J. B. 
Kripalam, Published by T’oin <£■ Co. Publishers Ltd „ 
3 Round Budding Kalbeulevi Road, Bombay 2. Third 
Revised Edition. Pp. I8.' t . Price Rs. .{. 

In a series of bright articles. Acliarya Kripalani 
brings out convincing y the democratic and revolu¬ 
tionary character of the Indian Nauonal Congress. Ho 
also discusses very ably certain vexed questions such 
its whether the Congress is a paity or a p,at.orm, how 
il functions in a perfect y democratic manner, what 
the roie of different 'revolutionary groups within it is 
like and so on. The book w 1 sei v ( > to dispel many 
doubts as wel. as stimulate thought. 

. In the Politics uj the Chaikha, the author has dis¬ 
cussed the part which decentralized economies may 
play m the iask of naiiona. reoiganization. They give 
us a means, not only of coming into intimate contact 
with rural humanity- through service rendered in the 
fied of daily need, but it is also a means of cs'.ab-ish- 
ing in a practical wav tihe economic and political 
democracy wkioh is the aim of the non-vio.snt revo¬ 
lutionary. * 

i- . The-present - edition of The Oandhian Way is a 
etnppjetaiy' pgviee&one, awl a v-pry valuable section bio 
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beta added to it on the theory of the non-violent 
revolutionary method. Achsrya Kripalani discusses turn 
whole question in terns whicli the modem mind can 
readily accept. We hope that all the. throe above books 
will be welcome by a.l who are in hoed of understand¬ 
ing modem India, as we 1 as the present very, revolu¬ 
tionary method whicli she is at present pursuing for 
the sake of social, political and economic regeneration. 

. THE WARLIS : By K. J. Save, MA., LL.B., Special 
Officer for the Protection of Aboriginal and Hill Tribes, 
Thcm-a. 1946. Sole distributors, Padma Publications Ltd., 
Bombay. Pp. x + 280,+ 14 plates and two sketch malts. 
Price Rs. 10.. 

The Warlis. are an agricultural people inhabiting the 
coastal districts lying north of Bombay. Although their 
culture has been considerably, modified by 'contact with 
more prosperous neighbours, yet they have succeeded in 
retaining some old tribal elements in the shape of music, 
dances, magical beliefs and practices or social observ¬ 
ances. Students of cultural anthropology will find here 
some useful material for historical reconstruction. 

But the author has done a greater piece of service 
by drawing-a realistic picture of the social and economic 
condition of the tribe in quest.iou. He has given ip a 
rather dismal picture of the kind of life to whicli othe 
Warlis have been relegated by centuries of neglect and 
exploitation. The only re’ief which they find from its 
oppressiveness seems to lie in their chronic intemperance, 
ana in an occasional bout of injudicious expenditure 
over some social ceremony, which offers one more 
occasion for indulgence in drink. 

Readers will be grateful to the author for suggest¬ 
ing practical measures for the uplift of the tribe. 

NntMAt, Kumar Bosk 

CHRISTIANITY : ITS ECONOMY AND WAY 
OF LIFE : By J. C. Kumarappa.. Navajittan Publishing 
House, Ahmc-aabad. December, 1946. Price Re.- 1-8. 

Polities and rciigion do not involve any tonfliet, 
the life of Jesus impels towards identification with the 
masses, and thc Christian can never forget tin* to 
find life eternal he must lose his life—and that is the 
economy of permanence, to be distinguished from the 
economy of transience according to which only the 
lower self has to be catered to. This sums up Shri 
Kumurappa's viewpoint which 'he he’d forth before 
various audiences in numerous conferences and the 
summaries of his speeches and one addrtW are now- 
presented in the handy vo'ume under review, to be 
used as a companion vblunie to his Practice and 
Precepts of Jesus, a’ready noticed. 

But the Church and thc religion of Jesus have 
drifted, and tihe question occurs today both to the 
followers of the Church -ami to those outside its fold : 
Why does the Church support war, and war for 
aggrandisement ? Shri Kumarappa cannot find any 
sanction in the religion of Jesus for this, nor for mak¬ 
ing proselytes, nor for owning property. In his words : 
“Jesus practised and preached a personal religion 
which derived its characteristics from his attitude to 
God, and his conception of his mission. The greatest 
had to be the servant of all. No human peed was to 
be sacrificed to rule and order. We act as trustees with 
regard to material possessions committed to our charge. 
If the greed for world’y goods and acquisition cou'd 
be neutralized, we could do away with war and all 
other attendant evils. The persona’ity of an individual 
counts, above all tradition and customs.” (P. 80). These 
conclusions have been reached by an impassioned logic, 
and *he interesting correspondence between Most Rev. 
Dr. F. Westcott, the late Metropo'itan of India and 
the writer, as given in the 1 appendix, is a natural 
sequel fnot, of course chronelSfical, because it relates 
to- the Salt Batyagraha of 1936 and rcisss the propriety 


of Christian reaction to the sufferings, of the Satya- 
grahia) of the above trend of thought and discuasior. 
Shri Kumarappa finds in the examp.e of Jesus Christ 
a sure warrant for Civil Disobedience, and though the 
Metropolitan naturally does not agree, Shri Kumarappa 
has the last wotd on the subject, and the better of tine 
argument. , 

The book concludes with an outline of a p anned 
economy in which the writer presents his idea in a 
concrete form, of a socio-economic organization based 
on the ideal of the economy of permanence, with wttnch, 
it may be remembered, the book started. 

The book is printed on handmade paper, und the 
typography is good, but wc are sorry to notice 
numerous printing jnistakes. which do not redound to 
the credit of the publishers. 

Shri Kumurappa’s observation should bn wide y 
read, discussed and what i« more, should serve, .as a 
pointer to life. • 

TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE : By P. R.Ram- 
chundra Rao. New Book Company. 188-90 Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 1946. Pp. 108. price Rs. 8-14. 

It is refreshing to read these sketches of promi¬ 
nent Congress personalities—the Congress High Com¬ 
mand—Nehru. Aznd. Patel. Rnjrndra Prasad, Frontier 
Gandhi, C. R. and Saiojini Naiclu. Each i.~ accompanied 
by a heautiful photographic representation. The 
author's way is dramatic and he has the gif I of phrase¬ 
making. The reader is thankful to him a’so for not 
bringing in Gandhiji. because, as he rightly says in the 
prologue, to bring him to the fore in this trook wou'd 
have been to blur the content* entirely. These vivid 
pen-portraits are assured of a welcome. Though some¬ 
times it has not been possib’e to keep up the interest, 
the general impression of the. reader is certainly one 
of satisfaction. 

P. R. fc>EN 

SELF-CULTURE (in the Light of Ocu’tbm) : 
By I. K. Taimvi. M.Sc., Ph.D. (Land.). Publisher! by 
the A no win Publishing House, 8A, Lowther Road, 
Allahabad. Pp. 211. Price Rs. 8. 

In this attractive volume Dr. Tnimni, who is a 
theoaophist and well-versed in tlheosophical doc'rines. 
deals with thc science of self-cu’turc from the stand¬ 
point of theosophy. In thc preface the author slates 
that this important subject cannot be well exp'ained 
unless life is viewed as a comprehensive who’e extend¬ 
ing fur hpyond this short human existence as taught 
by occultism. Hence he advises thc reader to approach 
the subject in the occult way. 

The fifteen chapters into which the book is divided 
contain lucid treatment of the theory of evolution, the 
functions of different bodies of man, such as the 
physical, astral, lower-mental, causal, Buddhic and 
Atmic. as well as the methods of perfecting them 
according to theosophy. In the opinion of the author, 
self-culture, undertaken in right earnest leads the 
seeker to the goal of life which is self-realisation. 
Evolution in the light of occultism is a progressive 
march from the lowest form, of life, where the perfec¬ 
tions of its divine source are in the rudimentary stage, 
to the final mergence in the divine. The occu'tists 
believe, when the human being, who is in one stage 
of evolution, perfects his subtle bodies and gets the 
necessary qualifications, the great souls, cal’ed 
Mahatmas, who have reached the supreme state ok 
perfection «will come to their assistance and guide them 
to the goal. The belief, that the aspirants are he’ned 
and guided in their spiritual life by such invisible 
souls, is held by many religions besides theosophy. 

. In this book, under review, the author has o'eariy 
explained bis subject*, with profuse frustrations from 
serenes of wfeiefe, ft s is a oaastsr. Characteribuildmg, 
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cultivation of moral virtues, the practice of concen- 
trat.on and meditation end the repetition of Gayatri 
Mantra, so sacred to the Hindus, are rightly prescribed 
as sbme of the exoelcnt means of self-culture. The 
author, who encourages the aspirants of self-culture to 
be very patient and persevering in their pursuits, 
rightly observes, “Since the idea of self-culture ex¬ 
tends far beyond this human life and can be attained 
ony by intense effort, people need not feel dis¬ 
appointed ; for, even the little achievements we can’ 
make in die various fields in th # life, will remove a lot 
of our miseries and bring in peace.” 

The author has free.y used terms and ideas 
peculiar to Hinduism and many of hi* suggestions are 
tihuse which are given to the seekers of Truth through 
Hinduism. This book will be much appreciated by the 
students of theosophy and t-heosophists. The Hindu 
readers will he g ail io learn from this book the great 
affinity, be tween Theosophy and Hinduism. 

Swami Rita.' ax a mi a 

BOOK HERE FOR BEDFORD : By, Peter 
Moll, Thacker & Co., Bombay. Pp. 110. Price Its. 2-8. 

This :s a good little novellette for a long railway 
journey. One would like to keep it and pass it to friends 
after he has finished it. The printing and get-up are 
excellent. 

THE PICAROON AND THE BURGLAR TOOLS: 
By Herman Laudon. The Rampart lAbrary of Good 
Readng Scries. Thacker <t Co., Bombay. Pp. 116. 
Price Re. 1-8. 

Th a is a gripping thriller of unusual calibre with 
surprise and suspense as the dominant notes. 

• ,1. M. Datta 

• 

INDIANS OF AFRICA : By Bhaskar Appasumy. 
Padma Publications Lid., Bombay. Pages 9$. Price 
twelve vmnas. 

When slavery was abolished by the British in 1834. 
difficu ty was fell by the fanning industry in South 
Africa and indenture system of recruitment of Indian 
labour was introduced. This system was finally abo¬ 
lished in 1920 though India had stopped emigration 
from 1910. Nothing is heard in the outside world about 
the pure Africans (Bantus or Natives) although tlhey 
number 6.600,000 ; Asiatics and people of mixed descent 
number 220.000 and 770,000 respectively. Europeans 
number 2,000,000. So. the question of Indians or Asiatics 
outnumbering the Europeans docs not arise nor the 
Indians are likely to dominate Europeans in all spheres 
of economic activities. All anti-Indian measures are 
resorted to by the South African Union to suppress 
the Indians in their legitimate economic activities and 
to humiliate them in their land of adoption. When the 
country was undeveloped, services of Indians wen* 
necessary and they were wecome. Now that Indians 
have made what South Africa is today, every’ device is 
being employed to drive them back. The South 
African Governpaent have broken their pacts and 
promises many times, and time has come When nothing 
less than strong actions by the Government of India 
is necessary. The Pegging Act of 1943 is a great blow 
to oust Indians from their land and business. The 
Union Government is bent upon doing harm to Indians 
and insults are beigg hur’ed one after another, in sp te 
of protests from the peop'e and Government of India. 
‘Native* Africans are now grow ng in consciousness and in 
fee near future they will certainly court as e force. Some 
South African Indians are joining the Natives in their 
figlht against the Europeans, because the future of the 
eountnr must be in the hands of the people of the 
land. It must be borne in mind that South African-born 
Ind ; ans are Africans first and as such they must unite 
with Natives in the common fight lor their rights. 


Indians in India and the alien Indian Government 
can not do much as fhe past, has shown. A National 
Government in India win perhaps fare better in future. 
The author in a short compass has depicted the South 
African Indian prqblem clearly and vividly. 

A B. Dutta 

SANSKRIT 

THE TANTRA-SAMUCCAYA OF NARAYANA, 
Part I : Edited by Mnnamsukarntna Mimamsavusorada 
Vedasiromani V. A. Ramaswmni Saslri, M A ., IIony. 
Director, University Manuscripts Library, Trivandrum. 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries No. 161. 1946. Price Rs. 8- 

An edition of the work was published several 
years back in the same series with the commentary of 
Sankara, the author’s son. The present’ edition brings 
to light one .more commentary and that from the pen 
of a disciple of the author. Though contemporaneous 
witth the former, the latter appears to have been based 
on a s ightly inflated text revea.ing differences in the 
arrangement of the verses and occasional.y better 
readings. This is rather curious especially in the case 
of a comparatively Jatc work like the one under 
review. Another curious fact with regard to the new 
commentary is its abrupt ending, in all the manus¬ 
cripts collated for the present edition, in the middle 
of verse 80 of the second chapter leaving it incomplete 
though there is no such defect in the remaining chap¬ 
ters. The edition is enriched by a number of appendices 
ai d bv two introductions, the Eng ish one bv the 
editor'and the Sanskrit and the fuller one by Pandit 
N. Rama Sastri, to whom the editorial work is stated 
to have been main'y entrusted. The appendices con¬ 
tain indexes of the verses of the text (so far as it. is 
published in the present volume, e.g., chapters I-IV) 
and of the quotations in the commentaries, besides lists 
of variant reading.-, of the text as well as the new com¬ 
mentary. The Sanskrit introduction draws attention 
to the characteristic features of the latter and to the 
fact that some of the verses of the text arc a so met 
with ii? work* 1 ke the Siljiaralna. The Preface states 
that there are verses in the text which are left out in 
the new commentary. But unfortunately no definite 
reference lias been given to them. The get-up of the 
vo'ume does not seem to conform to the standard set 
up in the e,trier numbers of the series. This is pre¬ 
sumably due to war conditions. 

Chintahakax Chakravabti 

BENGALI 

BHARATER PANNYA (India’s Merchandise) : 
By Kali Cliaran Ghosh. Published from 6B Ashton 
Road, Calcutta. Pages 368. Price Rs. 4-S. 

This is the third part of the author’s book on 
India’s merchandise and contains discussions on Iron, 
Tungsten. Chromite, Vanadium, Manganese. Moyb- 
denum, Titanium Nickel and Coal. The author pro¬ 
mises to bring out another volume to complete the 
discussions on other mineral resources found in India. 

# It must be admitted that even among the educated 
people of our country there is an amount of un pardon- 
ab e ignorance in rtfgaid to the knowledge of the 
economic resources of India gnd those who desire in¬ 
formation on this subject find it difficult to get the 
information in one place, this is particular'y so in case 
of the public. u r ho are literate ony in Bengali, Both 
for the students and a'so for businessmen and manu¬ 
facturers such knowledge is indispensable. The in¬ 
formation in regard to minerals is contained in various 
books compiled bv specialist, scattered about in 
various reports, publications and other periodical- and 
contemporary papers. The author has done a great 
service to the Benga’i literature by collecting them -in 
a single book. "As Indians, we arc most interested in 
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iron, manganese and .coal, and. the author has done 
amp.6 juaace bjt treating these subjects expensively in 
this voiunue. H.a comparative figures aud hints at possi¬ 
bilities will go a great way m encouraging students and 
adven.urers in the new fields of activities. 

The book is profuse in up-to-date statist cal infor¬ 
mation gathered from most recent government and 
other authoritative publications. 

A. B. Dutta 


rightly attacks this heresy of medieval despotism, de- 
histonciaed ooncept of personal rights, awherem growui 
of eiementary political institutions has been dubbed 
as ‘sedition* and a dam of oppression erected thereby 
reducing the so-called ‘States’ to the meagre structure 
of a private holding inhabited by serfs with no rights 
whatsoever. The book is a laudable effort and written 
gracefully. 

M. S. Sen gab 


HINDI 

HAMARI RAJNA1T1K SAMASYAYEN: By 
Shanli Prasad Forma. Navayuga Sahilya Sudan, Indore. 
Pp. 281. Price Rs. 6. 

This is a scientific study, marked by profundity 
and perspicuity, of our principal present-day political 
problems. Ii is divided into, lour thief sections ; the 
communal aspect, and the political aspect of tne pro¬ 
blem, and its solution irom the standpoints of vivcscet- 
ing the country and federating the various units into 
one whole. The pros and cows are examined dispas¬ 
sionately as wb.1 as dynamically. The cultural, and, 
therefore, cementing aspect of the ptoblem too, is sur¬ 
veyed and scrutinized and the value of several, institu¬ 
tions and activities set up for the express purpose ol 
promoting the essential unity underlying beneath/ the 
apparent isolationist diversity among the people and 
their respective patterns of culture and conduct 
assessed. Shri Varma has presented to those familiar 
with Hindi, a book that was sorely needed 14 $ that 
would, indeed, help the reader to take a more intelli¬ 
gently effective interest in the affairs of 'the nation. 

DHARMA AUR DARSHANA : By Baladcva 
Vpadhyay, MA. Sharada Mandir, 29/17 Gancsh Dikshst 
Lane, Benares. Pv. 222. Price Rs. 2-8. 

In India, religion anl philosophy have always been 
looked upon as fel ow-pi grims on the path to the 
supreme rcalily. The hook, under review, is made up 
of short but high y suggestive studies in Vedic, 
Vaishnava, Shalva, Ajivak. Jain, Buddhist aud Chinese 
re.igions and in the ways oi the mystics of Maha¬ 
rashtra, on the oue hand, and an exposition of the 
principal philosophical systems ol Yoga Shnstra, 
Dwaitn Vedanta and Shuddha Advaita Mat (‘‘Pure 
Monism”) on the other, together with a concluding 
chapter on the inter-rv'ationship of religion and 
philosophy. The writer has a knack of rivet ting the 
reader’s attention on the wood instead of on the trees, 
so to speak ; hence, now the Hindi-knowing, busy lay¬ 
man can have no excuse for being ignorant of the 
fundamentals of his country's faiths-cum-philosophies. 

G. M. 


APRADH AUR DAND : By Parmeshwarilat Gupta 
and Dhumbch'tnM Snkscrm. Published by .Inanmondal 
Ltd., Benares. Pp. 128. Price Re. 1. 

This small book, based on various new and old 
works dealing with the psychology of crime and the 
traditional historical approach, is very handy, interest¬ 
ing and instructive. The authors’ labour in probing 
through the various psychological aspects of crimes 
and the so-ca’led criminals it, amp'y repaid in the form 
of useful observations. V e commend it to the layman, 
the open-minded, as well as to the fellow citizens who 
happen to be otherwise minded. 


DESHI RAJYA SHASAN : By Blwguiwndas Krfo 
Published by Bharatiya Granthn^ala, Brindaban. Pp. 
680. Price Rs. 8-8. 


The book under review strives to-throw some light 
an Che administration of the feudal is'ands or dark 
dockpitf of the Indian sub-exmtinent presented under 
the jabel of Native or Indian States, The author 


MARATHI 

SAMAJ-JEEVAN : By Ramutiijiayu. Published by 
Deshimikh & Co., 191 Shaniwar Pcth, Poona 2. Price 
Rs. 6. 

This volume professes to examine our present 
social life, particuJar.y that ol Western India in all its 
aspects, point out its imparled ions and suggest 
remedies io make it richer, fuller, better, more worth- 
living. Whilp doing so it has nntura ly discussed a 
number of controversial topics of common interest. 
The caste system, the family system woman’s place 
in society, the inheritance prob.om, man’s place in 
society, education of the young and o d, commerce and 
industry, influence of the past, on the present and the 
future, morality, means of 'amusement and recreation, 
concepts of progress—are some of the subjeds that the 
author has tackled. As the writer of die foreword, 
Mahamahopadhyaya D. V. Potadar points out, there is 
no pretence at prescribing solutions of the problems 
raised. It is a one man study, deep and sincere study, 
made for being hc’pful to other kindred spirits. As 
such the volume deserves hearty welcome. 

T. V. Parvatr 


GUJARATI 

NANDNIKA : By Ardcshir Framji Iihabardar. 
Printed at. the Khndaynla Printing Press. Ahmc.dabad. 
19/, 4 . Thick card-board. Pp. 282. Price. Rs. 2-S. 

Mr. Khabardar’s poetical works have been in the 
hands of the Gujarati-reading public for nearly a 
quarter of a century by now and it must, have noticed 
a thread of mysticism based on human philosophy 
running through them. The present work is a col c-ction 
of two hundred and two sonnets in which the poet's 
study and expression of Hindu philosophical prineip'es 
has reached its peak and the yearning of the human 
soul to be one with the creator dominates every verse 
of these sonnets. The poet is a fol’ower of Zoroaster 
and it is his firm opinion that in the dim ages of the 
past Zoroaslcrian philosophy and Hindu philosophy 
took their inspiration at the same source and that the 
Gathas furnish testimony to the same effect. The intro¬ 
duction deals with the technique of a sonnet in Eng'ish 
and Gujarati and the text of the sonnets lays bare 
the heart of the poet, whose watchword is “Wherever 
there is God, there is Heaven.” We welcome this valu¬ 
able addition to our verse literature. 


BENGALI J1VAN ANE SAHITYA : By Champ- 
shi V. Udcshi. Printed at Lohcma Printing Press, 
Baroda. 1943. Paper cover. Pp. 97. Price Re. 1. 


Mr. Champahi is well-qualified to enlighten the 
inhabitants of Gujarat about the life and literature of 
Bengal having passed his who'o life.in Calcutta, cheek 
by jowl with Bengalis. He pub'ished from Calcutta » 
Gujarati monthly called Nav Chctan, and was its 
editor. Its venue is now removed to Baroda, due tr 
war. Both the Editor and the magazine would return 
to Ca’cfiUa, as soon as circumstances permit. A very 
correct picture of Bengal’s domestic life is painted in 
this small volume, and the state of Bengali literature 
well summarised. _ 

X. M. J. 



THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 


India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 


RAJ JYOTlSHI, JYOT1SH-SHI ROM ANI PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. (London) 

of International fame, President—World-Renowned All-India Astro¬ 
logical A Astronomical Society. (ES'JfD. lf>07 AJ).) 

Ha is the only .Astrologer in India who first predicted the 
Allies Victory in the present world war on 3rd. Sept, 1939 within 
4 hours the very day of the declaration of war which was duly 
communicated to and acknowledged by the Secretary of State for India, 
the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal and who is also the consulting 
Astrologer of the Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India. 

It is well-known that the Astrological predictions of this great 
scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influence 
of-evil stars, bis power to bring success in complicated law-suits and also to cure 
incurable diseases are really uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, 
Advocate-Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc., and also many reputed personalities 
of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have given 
many unsolicited testimonials of the great Pandit’3 wonderful powers. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarfa sayB“ I have been astonished at the superhuman power of 
.Panditji, lie is a great Tantrik.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Mabarani Saheba of Tripura State says 
"l am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and excellent efficacy of his Kavachas. He is no 
doubt a great tiersonago with miraculous power. The Hon* Me Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukhcrji, Kt.. says “The wonderful power of calculation and talent of ftrunan Kameab 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.”.. .The Hon ble Maharaja of Santoeh 
& Ea- President of the Bengal Legislative Council. Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt„ says fc)n 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future iB true to words. He is really a great Astrologer with extra¬ 
ordinary power-” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy of Patna High Court says : ‘At a glance on me, 
he began to disclose iny menial thoughts and he predicted marvellously many things. He is really a great 
personage wilh super-natural power.’^ The Hon’ble Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot 
says “The wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activities of Panditji on several occasions have 
struck me with greatest astoniahment. Really he is unique in hie line.” The Hon'ble Justice 
Mr. S. M. Das, of Keonjhar State High Court, says“ Pandit jj has bestowed the life of my dead 
son. 1 have never seen in my life such » great Tantrik-Yogi/’ Mr. J. A. Lawrence, ©sake, Japan, writes 
“J was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a different life since I 
started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempo, 2724, Popular Aye., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. America -“‘I have 
purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all proved satisfactory.' 
Mrs. F. W. Gillespie, Detroit, Mich., U. S. America i—“I am wearing your special Dhanada Talisman 
and ho far my luck has been with me a great deal batter than m the past. Mr. K. Rucbpaul, Shanghai, 
Chinn “Everything you foretold in writing is taking place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Munu 
Eita, Govt. Clerk A Interpreter in Ceschang. West Africa s—“1 had orderd some Talismans from you that 
had rendered me wonderful servico.” Hr. B. J. Fernando, Proctor, S. C., A Notary Public, Colombo, 
Ceylon “I got marvellous effects from your Kavachas. I have had transactions with you almost every 
year for the last 20 years for about Rupees three thousand.” Etc., etc. and many others. 

Persons who have lost all hope* arc strongly advised to test the pdwers of the Panditji. 



WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure. Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— Its wearer earns Immense 
wealth with little struggling and it iulfills the desires without, fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son. fame, vast wealth, loug life, all-round prosperity, in life. It will give even a beggar the vvemth of a 
kin g (as written in Tantra). Price Rs. 7-10. Special and capable oi giving immediate effects As. 29-11. 

BAOALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer g« 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is 
This is also a preventive to »ny accident or danger.* Price Rs. 9-2. Special and capable of 
diate effects Rs. 34-2. (Tbs Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhewal Cate, wore this 

MOHINI KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become friends and frienda more friendly. Re. 11-8. 

Sped *ALL- 3 |N 2 DIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

< The Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far East ). 

Head Office:—106 (M.R.), Grey Street, “ Basanta Nivas ” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. 
Consultation hours H, O. 8-30 A.M.—11-30 A.M., B.O. 5 P.M. 7 F.M. Phone: B. B, 3686. 

Branch Office:—47, Dbaramtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta.Phone : Cal. 5742. 

LONDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway. Baynes Park. London._■_ 
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Preserve and enhance sour beauty / 
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the foundation of all beauty, 
with its active Neem principles. 
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Keeps the teeth white, sparkling and 
healthy, the foundation and source 
of a charming and sweet smile. 
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Modern Poetry 

The following is the concluding portion of 
Rabindranath’s article on modern poetry as 
published in The Yhva-Bharati Quarterly : 

• Juxtaposed with the Chinese *poem, the modernism 
of English poets strikes one as unreal, ft is befouled. 
Their mind mudgrs the reader with its elbow. The 
universe that they see themselves and show !o others 
is cracked, full of rubbish and blowing with dust. 
Their mind today is unhealthy, unhappy and disordered. 
Under these circumstances they cannot oleaftly disso¬ 
ciate themselves from the universal aspect of things. 
They laugh loudly at the straw-and-bamboo frame¬ 
work of the broken image and say that the real thing 
has bct'ii discovered at last. They think that prodding 
at, the lumps of clay and bits of sinks and stiaw ami 
saying harsh things about them is acknowledging truth 
with vigolir. 

Apropos of this, a poem of Eliot's comes to mind. 
The theme is : An old woman dies, who belongs to a 
high family. The customary blinds are. drawn down, 
the undertakers and coffin-bearers are engaged in mak¬ 
ing their appropriate arrangements. On the other hand 
in the dining loom the head-bfltlei of the family is 
sitting at the dinner-table with the second maid on his 
knees. 

The thing is credible and natural no doubt, but 
people of an old-fashioned tempermnent will be 
prompted to ask—Is that enough ? What is Uio urge to 
write such a poem, and why should I read it ? If any 
poet writes to tell me of a girl’s charming laughter, 
then I shall agree that this is news worth giving ; but 
if immediately afterwards of his instruments that the 
girl’s teeth are decayed, then I must say that this is 
also news no doubt, but not of a kind that need be 
proclaimed from the house-tops. If I find that some¬ 
body is specially anxious to spread this news, then I 
shall suspect that his temperament is also decayed. If 
it is argued that formerly poets used to pick and choose 
subjects for their poems, whereas ultra-modern poets 
do not,—then I cannot admit that; they also pick 
and choose. Choosing a faded worm-eaten flower is as 
much choosing as choosing a fresh flower. The only 
difference is that the moderns nre always afraid lest 
people should give them a bad name and say they are 
fond of choosing. 

The Aghorepanthis (a Saiva sect) purposely eat 
disgusting food, and use foul things, lest it should 
appear that they are partial to nice things ; as a result, 
they become habitually partial to things the reverse 
of nice. If the Aghorepnnthi cult becomes prevalent it* 
poetry, then what will become of those who have a 
natural taste for clean things ? The leaves and flowers 
of some plants are continually attacked by insects, 
others again ar<j not must wc boast of being realists 
because we give precedence to the former ? 

A poet has described an aristocrat this : 

When Richard Cody went to town* 

We pedestndm used to stare at him 
He was a gentleman from top to toe, 

Slim like a prince, 

a Thl» U ■ IlMat letnadatioB from th« Bengali teralon fins 
k tha aaiajr, We regret that we ate unable to trice the original 
InglUh—&►,, VUba-Bhaml Q/urttrlf! 


Simple in his wiys, simple in his dress, 

But when he said good-morning, our pulse used 

to beat faster. 

He walked abroad in a radiance, 

He was exceedingly rich, 

His manners were charming, 

Whatever we saw in him made vs* think — 

On, Jioui f .wish I were he. 

But when we were Working ourselves dead, 

Waiting for the lumps to be lit, 

When there was no maul for dinner, 

When we cursed the coarse bread ,— 

Then on a calm spring night, 

Richard Cody went home 

And sent a bultbt throu'gh his load. 

0 

• There is no modern sarcasm or loud laughter in 
iTus po< m ; on the contrary, them is some pathos in 
it, which consists in the tact that there may be some 
fatal disease lurking inside what is apparently healthy 
and beautiful. 

He whom we consider rich has a starving person¬ 
ality hidden behind the curtain. The anchorites of old 
times have spoken in the same way. They remind 
ihose who are living Him one day they will have to 
go to the burning-ground slung on barngoo-poles. 
European monks have described in their discourses 
how the decomposed body beneath the soil is being 
eaten by worms. In dissertations on morality we have 
seen attempts to destroy our illusion by reminding us 
that- the body which seems to us beautiful is a repulsive 
compound of bones and flesh and blood and fluids. The 
best way of cultivating detachment is repeatedly to 
instil into our minds a contempt for the reality which 
wc iwrceive. But the poet is not a disciple of the 
detached hermit, be has come here to side with attach¬ 
ment. Is the modem age so very degenerate that even 
this poet is infected with the atmosphere of cremation, 
that even he begins to take pleasure in saying that 
that which we consider great is decayed, that which 
we admire ns beautiful is untouchable at the core ? 

Those whose minds have grown old are incapable 
of slrong and .pure natural feeling. Their mind be¬ 
comes impure and unhealthy. It tries to shake off its 
letha'-gy by contrariness, it excites itself with all that 
i3 unnatural and fermented ; only by shedding its 
shame and decency can it make, the stream of laughter 
flow through its wrinkles. 

The mid-Victorian age felt a due respect for reality 
and washed to accord it a place of honour ; the modern 
age thinks it part of its programme to insult reality 
and tear aside nil its veils of decency. 

If you call an exceeding reverence for universal 
things sentimenlaHam. then you can also oall an 
aggressive spirit of rebellion against them by the same 
name. 

If the mind becomes bitter, for whatever reason, 
the vision can never be natural. Hence if the mid- 
Victorian age is 1o be ridiculed as being the leader of 
ultra-respectability, then the Edwardian age must also 
be ridiculed with tlft opposite adjectives. The thing 
is not natural and therefore not perennial. As for 
science, so for art, the detached mind is the best 
vehicle. Europe has gained that mind in Science, but 
not in literature. 4 
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' The Blood Bath 

The New Review observes : 

Provided we refrain from distorting our historical 
perspective,, we must denounce or, more charitably, 
regret the Calcutta riots in the darkest tones. The 
number of casualties which run into thousands of 
killed end wounded, the methodical looting which has 
crippled Calcutta's economic life, the heart bitterness 
which still poisons the civic life of millions made the 
16th of August and the following days the blackest, 
week in Calcutta's history. Calcutta was turned into a 
Red Hole. 

Above the uiurderous hatred of the anonymous 
crowd, above the low greed of gangsj including a few 
uninformed looters and short-skirted goondns, above all 
the cruel and sordid inhuman deeds of common men, 
there rises the more crucial problem of ascribing and 
parcelling out the responsibility for those Red Days. It 
is no province of man to judge of menfe heart®, but 
it is the right of citizens to enquire into the deeds of 
public men. With that proviso, it jb hard to resist the 
conclusion that the irresponsible utterances of some 
leaders involve their personal responsibility, and also 
that the Bengal Government failed in judgment, and 
efficiency. To plan u Direct Action day without expect¬ 
ing any direct action was a preposterous calculation. 
Time after time experience has shown that even /iou- 
violent non-direct non-co-operation leads to troubles, 
and that millions of uneducated followers and thousands 
of educated non-followers ignore the fine distinction 
which exist in the minds of leaders. To propagandize 
Direct Action was bound to be fraught with even more 
perils, since it directly popularized law-breaking. To 
comment that direct action docs not exclude violence, 
to add that, followers know what they have to do and 
need not be cautioned ugainst. violence, to drill squads 
in militia style, to provide lorries for conveying 
ruffians who rushed about, the city, stopped to assault 
and spread confusion, all such well-averred facts betray 
deliberation which aggravates the responsibility to be 
distributed among all the organisers, the more so that 
the political demonstration was held at a time com- 
munial tension was making for a climax. Future infor¬ 
mation might tell us of a counter-organisation if any. 

Much has been made of the fact that the day was 
declared a public holiday. This measure certainly 
cleared the streets of people, trams and buses and cut 
down the scale of the possible trouble. On the other 
band, it was apparently rnisti unslated to some gangs 
as an official backing of whatever would happen. It can 
also be instanced as a proof that the Ministers them¬ 
selves were apprehending trouble, and were strictly 
bound to take adequate precautions against disorders. 

When it was plain that thousands of men armed 
with sticks, iron bars and knives were not joining the 
demonstration and felt unattracted by oratorical action, 
when shouts announcing a ‘jehad’ were hoard here and 
there, when incidents of direct action had forestalled 
the afternoon speeches, how could, such ugly fore¬ 
bodings be ignored or misinterpreted ? Why were 
effective measures postponed after the cases" of assault 
and looting had multiplied, end retaliation bad grown 
in scale ? Why in particular delay calling in the 
military till the Saturday afternoon ? The general 
public remains amazed at the slow-witted, apathetic, 
inefficient style of the Government machinery in 
Bengal; the enigma will possibly bd solved when the 
matter will be debated in the Legislative Assembly. 
The riots brought out what was in the heart of the 
people. Against the ugly deeds of many, there erimd 
the fine Sample of not a few. Mohammedans protected 
Hindu!, Hindus protected Mohammedans with true 
neighbourliness; from all .classes volunteers came out 


to serve all dames. May these form the nucleus •£ 
future Bengal I 


War and the Punjab Agriculture 

Sardar Bahadur S. Kartar Singh, Assistant. 
Director of Agriculture, Punjab, writes in Indian 
Farming: 

The war broke out in September, 1938, and lasted 
for about six years. During this period there has bees 
a great rise in the prices of agricultural produce. " 

The object of this note is to Bee how the Punjab 
cultivator reacted to these big changes in prize*. , 

Wholesale Harvest Prices 

A study of the wholesale harvest prices of various 
agricultural commodities in the Punjab since 1938-38 
shows that there was not much rise in the prices of 
kharij food grains during the first two years of war. 
The price of dcsi cotton, after rising from Re. 4-8 in 
1938-39 by lis. 2 in the first year, came down by Rs. 1-6, 
i.e., to Rs. 5-4 per maund next year, the net rise being 
only eleven annas per maund over the 1938-39 price 
as compared with the corresponding figure of lie. 1-8 
in the case of American cotton, thus increasing the 
difference in the prices of the two types from about 
23 to 36 per cent. The price of rice and rabi food grains, 
particularly wheat, showed slight appreciation, lu the 
third year of war, 'particularly n"fIer the outbreak 
of hostilities with 'Japan, the prices began to rise lather 
sharply. Wheat price had. therefore, to be controlled 
first at Its. 4-6 in December, 1941, and then at Its. 6 
m May, 1942. As 1 the entry .of Japan in the war 
stopped the import of Burma rice into this country and 
the export of dcsi cotton to Japan, the ‘giow more food’ 
and 'less dcsi- cotton’ campaigns were started in the 
spring of 1942 to meet this emergency. 

During the third and fourth years of war, the price* 
of all products recorded sharp increases. In January. 
1943, the price of wheat had to be decontrolled, since 
at the low price of Rs. fi per maund, enough suppbes 
were not flowinng into the markets. Immediately after 
decontrol the price shot up to Rs. 11 per maund, but 
later on at the harvest time it. steadied near about 
Rs. 10. The prices of rice and wheat, which are of all- 
India importance, rose to about three to four time* 
the pre-war level ; those of other kharij and rabi grains 
and oilseeds only two to throe times. Cotton prices 
also increased to more than twice, but rise in the price 
of American cotton was greater than that of dcsi cot¬ 
ton. During 1943-44, while the prices of kharij food 
grains, oilseeds and cotton continued to increase, those 
of rabi food grains and gur somewhat declined. In the 
year 1844-45, the prices of kharij food grains and. 
cotton declined, while those of gur and gram improved 
a little. Wheat, barley and oilseeds more or leas main¬ 
tained their previous level. 

We have now to see how this general and som- 
parative rise in the prices of agricultural products and 
the ‘grow more food’ campaign have affected arop 
production. , 

ErracT on Crofting 

It has already been said that the appreciable rise 
in prices occurred only in the spring of 1842 and the 
‘grow more food’ campaign was also started at that 
very time. One should, not, therefore, expect much 
change in cropping until 1842-43, when the sown area 
increased by 2-7 million, acres, as compared with that 
of the previous year as shown* in Table 1. 
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Tabu I 




• 


9 Area sown under kharif and rabi 

crops, area Jailed and 

area matured 

in million 

acres 




1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-12 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-46 


Irrigated 

6-8 

6-9 

7-0 ' 

6-8 

7-3 

7-3 

. Total kharif crops 

Unirrigated 

6-2 

7-4 

fl-9 

8-0 

7-2 

7-3 


Total 

13-0 

14-3 

13-9 

14-8 

14-5 

14-6 


Irrigated 

10-2 * 

10-3 

10-2 

10-1 

10-3 

10-3 

Total rabi crops 

Uairrigaled 

6-7 

8-2 

8-2 

10-1 

8-2 

9-8 

- 

Total 

16-9 

18-5 

18-4 

20-2 

18-6 

20-1 


Irrigated 

17-0 

17-1 

17-2 

16-9 

. 17-6 

17-B 

Total area sown 

Unirrigated 

12-9 

15-7 

15-1 

18-1 

15-4 

17-1 

m 

Total, 

29-9 

32-8 

32-3 

35-0 

33-0 ^ 

B4-7 


Irrigated 

0-8 

0-8 

• 0-6 • 

0-7 

0-6 

0-8 

• Total sirs* oj crops jailed 

Unirrigated 

4-8 

4-4 

4-4 

if -6 

3-2 

31 


Total 

5-6 

5-2* 

5-0 

3-3 

3-8 

8-9 


Irrigated 

10-2 

16-3 

16-6 

16-2 

17-0 

16-8 

Total area of crops nwtxircd 

Unirrigated 

8-1 

11-3 

10-7 . 

16-5 

12-2 

14-0 


Total 

24-3 

27-6 

27-3 . 

31-7 

29-2 

30-8 


A close'Sbudy of irrigated and unirrigated sowings 
shows that in 1942-43 both in kharij and rabi not only 
there wits no increase iu irrigated sowings but they 
Were actually Tees by over 0'2 and 0-1 million acres 
respectively. Unirrigated sowings, however, increased 
by over a million acres in kharij and two million acres 
in rabi. A study of matured area, however, shows that 
there was on increase of 4-4 million acres, t.e., 1*7 
million acres more than the total increased sowings. 
This is duo to the fact that the area oj crop 3 failed 
was less by this much. The conclusion is, therefore, 
irresistible that the '.-lunatic conditions must be very 
favourable in 1942-43. A similar peak for sown area 
had been reached under equally favourable conditions 
in 1933-34. 

Tnn Rainfall 

During the year 1942-43, the rain!id- m Ambala 
and Hissar was 57-91 in. and 22-25 m respectively ns 
against the normal rainfall of 31-55 in. and 16-98 in. 
at ihosc places. At Lyallpur and Multan it yas 15-78 in. 
and 9-99 in. respectively, which is n little more than 
two inches above the normal in each ease, and in 
Julluudur and Rawalpindi it was somewhat below 
normal. In the. year 1943-44, while rainfall in Lyallpur, 
and Jullundur was 17-98 in. and 27-77 in. respectively, 
i.c., above the norma], that in Ambala and Hissar wax 
28-47 in. and 12-9 in. respectively which is below tin- 
normal and in Raw-alpindi near about Urn normal. The 
year 1943-44 w-as, therefore, generally poor in rainfall 
in comparison with 1942-43. The monsoon not. being so 
favourable in 1943-44, the sown area came down by 
about two million acres in comparison with previous 
year. The kharij and rabi unirrignted areas came down 
by 0-8 million, and 2 millions respectively, while 
irrigated kharij and rabi acreage rose by 0-52 and 0-22 
million acres respectively. The area of crops failed also 
increased by about 0-5 million acres. In other words 
there was an increase of only 0-7 million in the total 
sown area in 1943-44 as compared with that of 1941-42. 
The following year (1944-45) was again favourable, 
though not quite as ^ood as 1942-43. The sown area, 
therefore, increased by a little over 1 J million acres 
mostly due to the increase in unirrigated rabi area 
The area of crops failed increased by about 0-1 million 
acres due to failure in the irrigated area but matured 
area increased by 1 J million acres due to increase in 
the unirrigated area, though it was still lower than 
that in 1942-43 by one million acres. 

We will now see how cropping has been affected. 
As the number of crops is very large, it is not possible 
tg deal with each one of thdta separately. The discus¬ 


sion Jril], tnerefore, be restricted to important crops- 
only or groups of crops. 

Cereals and Pulses 

The total area in 1941-42 was 22.138,000 acres. 
During 1942-43, there was an increast of 3-35 million 
acres. Nest, yeitr lliere was an increase of only 1-26 
million acres as compared to 1941-42. During 1944-45 
there was again an increase of 2-55 million acres. The 
chief increases in million acres as shown by various 
crops arc given in Tabic II. 
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Increare 

Increase 



over 

1941-48 

Gram 

Bajra , 

1942-48 

+1-37 

+0-71 

1943-44 

+0-64 

-0-02 

1944-45 

+1-48 

-0-12 


Table 11 

(-f) or decrease (—) in million arms of 


Wheat 

Pulses 

Bice 

Barley 

+0-45 

+o-28 

+0-21 

+0-14 

—0-02 

+0-20 

+0-36 

-0-04 

+0-42 

+0-18 

. +0-37 

+0-05 


various crops 

Other 

a 

Jowar 

Maize 

cereals 

Total 

+0-12 

+0-11 

-0-04 ‘ 

+3 ; » 

+0-06 

+0-14 

-0-06 

+1-26 

+0-11 

+0-17 

-0-11 

+2-55 


It will be observed that in the favourable year 
there was an all round increase though more marked 
under gram, bajra, and pulses, which are mostly barani 
and wheat which is nearly half barani. The increase in 
rice area was partly due to extra water given for land 
reolamalion.,In 1943-44 this increase was more or leas 
maintained in maise and pulses^ rose still further in 
rice, reduced to less than half in case of gram, but was 
totally lost in bajra, wheat, barley and jowar. The 
year 1944-45 was again a favourable year specially for 
unirrigated rabi, though not quite so good as 1942-43. 
The area under gram increased by 1-48 million acres 
and wheat by 0.42 million acres.' There was also an 
increase in rice, jowar and maize, while the area under 
bajra and pulses went further down. 

Cotton 

The total area in 1941-42 was 2,801,000 acres. During 
1948-43, it decreased by 0-481 and in 1943-4-1 by only 
O-t and in 1944-45 by 0-384 million acres ns shown 
in Table III. « 


Table III 


Decrease (—) in area under cotton 


1941-42 

1948-48 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 


(In million acres) 

Total 

Desi 

American 

decrease 

-0-509 

+0-028 

-0-481 

--0-48 

+0-28 

-0-20 

-0-535 

+0-151 

- -0-384 


It will be seen that deni cotton decreased by 
0-509 and American increased by 0-028 million result¬ 
ing in a net decrease of 0-481 million acres in 1942-43, 
but in 1943-44 desi cotton decreased by 0-48 million 
acres and American increased by 0-28 million resulting 
in a net decrease of only 0-2 million acres. During 
1944-45 desi cotton decreased by 0-535 million and 
American increased by 0-151 million acres resulting 
in a net decrease of 0-384 million acres. The reason for 
different behaviour of desi and American cotton lies in 
their comparative prices as already discussed. 


Fodders 


During 1941-42 the area under fodders was 4,983,000 
acres. There was practically no change in it during 
1942-43 but in the next two years there was an increase 
of 0-11 and 0-29 million acres respectively. 

Oilseeds 


During 1941-1942, the area was 1,057,000 acres. It 
fell by about 0-15 million in 1943-43 and further c by 
0-8 million next year, is., by 0-45 million acres in 
two years. The reduction occurred in toria, sarson and 
taramira —half in torid and half in the' other two. Al¬ 
though the prices of toria and rapeseeds rose to about 
two and a naif times in 1942-43 and to about thi i 
times in the following year, yet the area under cult - 
vation contracted. During 1944-45, the area again in¬ 
creased to the level of t<h«t iq 1942-43. 

Other Crops ... 


So far we have accounted for 3T1 million acres 
oqt of 32*3 million acres sown. The balance of 1-2 
saUlioa acres was occupied by sugarcane, vegetables, 
fraim, tobacco, spices and miscellaneous food and non¬ 
food crops. There has been no appreciable change in 


these. Sugarcane increased by 0-1 million acres m 
1943-44 and 0-15 million acres in 1944-45. Vegetables 
decreased by 72,000 in 1942-43, and further by 65,000 
in 1943-44. In 1944-45 there was an increase of 15,000 
acres over the previous year. Spioes, fruits and mis¬ 
cellaneous food crops increased by 41,000 acres in 
1942-43, further by 1,000 acres in 1943-44 but decreased 
by 13,000 acres in 1944-45 in comparison with previous 
year. — . 

As far as sown area is concerned, the above dis¬ 
cussion may be summarized as below : 

During 1942-43 there was an increase of 3-33 
million acres under cereals and pulses. Of this 2-7 
million acres was dun to increased sown area. 0-48 
million acres came from cotton mostly desi and 0-15 
million from oilseeds. The increase in sown area was 
mostly due to favourable monsoon. A part of increase 
in rice area was due to extra water given for reclama¬ 
tion of thur lands. During 1943-44 there was an increase 
of only 1-26 million acres in cereals and pulses. Of 
this 0-6 million acres was due to increased sown area, 
0-2 million acres came from cotton (desi) and 0-45 
million from oilseeds. 

In 1944-45 there was an increase of 2-53 million 
acres in cereals read pulses Of this 0-384 million acres 
came from fVitfon (desi). 0-15 mill on acres from oil¬ 
seeds and about 2 million acres were due to increased 
sown area owing to favourable monsoon. 


Increase in Production 

We will now deal with the increase in production. 
The following statement (Tible IV) gives the area, 
total production and yield per acre of nil cereals and 
pulses for the last four years. 


Table IV 


Area, total production and yield per acre of 
cereals and pluses 



Area in 

Production 

Yield per 

Year 

thousand 

in thousand 

acre in 


acres 

tons 

tons 

1941-42 

22,138 

6,469 

0-292 

1942-43 

25,490 

7,760 

0-304 

1943-44 

23399 

6,432 

0-275 

1944-45 

24,689 

7,412 

0-300 
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It will be observed that as compared with 1941-42 '**" 
there was an increase of 3'36 million acres with an 
increased- production of 1-3 million tons in 1942-43 
againV an increase of 1 '26 million acres with a decrease 
in production of 37,000 tons in 1943-44 while in 1944-45 
there was an increase of 2-56 million acres m area 
reaultipg in increased production of 943.000 tons. The 
data regarding the yield per acre give very interesting 
information. It will he seen that during 1941-4*2 and 
1943-44 when the sowings were less, the yield pci acre . 
was also low, i£., 0-29 and 0-27 toria per acre respec¬ 
tively, whereas in 1942-43 and 1944-45 when the sown 
area increased the yields were also higher, i.c., 0-3 tons 
per acre. 

From the foregoing discussion of changes tlmt hat, 
occurred in the cropping of the Punjab it is elea 
that there has been an increase in tin? area under foot! 
gruift crops—cereals and pulses, during the last three 
years. This increase amounted to 3-35 million teres m 
1942-43, 1»26 m 1943-44 and 2-56 in 1944-45. The favour¬ 
able monsoons were responsible for high increase 
during 1942-43 and 1944-45, Owing to increased sowings 
mure- area was put under food grain crops. A portion 
of the increase under food crops, though a comparative¬ 
ly small one, is due to the replacement, of cotton (<fext) 
and oilseeds. This is more clearly shown m Table V. 





VtVWXHC V- VIV< 


k 


Table V 

lie placement of cotton and oilseed? in in: IP or is 
• of acres 


Increased 

area under Area due 


Vein 

food grains 
ovi r 
1941-42 

to 

ilKTCllsod 

sowings 

Cotton 

area 

replaced 

Oilseed- 

area 

replaced 

1941-12 

. , 

, . 

• 


1942-43 

3-35 

2 09 

o'4* 

015 

1943-44 

1-26 

0-6L 

O'20 

0-43 

1944-45 

2-55 

2-37 

0-38 

0 15 


It, will be observed fiom the above figures that 
favourable monsoon, which Jesuits in increased sowing 
and better y.dd per acre, is by far the most important 
factoi for mcieasod production of food grains. In the 
favourable years of 1942-43 and 1941-45 the increased 
sowing accounted for 80 and 93 per cent of the ucreast-d 
area under food grains us against only 48 per cent in 

1943- 44, which was not so favourable. The area got by 
replacement of cotton and oilseeds formed only 19 and 
21 per cent of increased area under food grains in 
1942-43 anti 1944-45 respectively as against about 60 
per cent during 1943-44. As regards the area obtained 
by the replacement, of cotton and oilseeds, it appears 
that price factor is mainly responsible for it. For 
instance the price of oilseeds proportionately increased 
in 1943-44 resulting in increased urea under them in 

1944- 45. This increase in prices of oilseeds has been 
maintained in 1944-45 and it may be expected that m 
1946-46 the area under o.lseeds may be maintained or 
even further increased. As regards cotton it has been 
already mentioned that desi cotton lias been replaced 
by food grains due to its comparatively low price. 
During the present season (1945-46) the price of desi 
cotton has gone up appreciably (lls. 17-8 per maund 
as against Its. 20 of American) and has thus decreased 
the difference in the price of desi and American cottons. 
If this price level is maintained it is expected that the 
area under desi cotton will increase next year. It is, 
therefore, suggested that if increased food production 
is to be maintained as a long-range policy, the Govern- 
m<tot must strain every nerve to increase (o) area 
under cultivation and food crops by developing irriga¬ 
tion resources, such ns canals, wells, tanks, etc.; 
(b) yield per acre by improved methods of cultivation 
and utilising all manurial resources such as human 
excreta, compost,- green manuring, oil cakes, other 
artificial fertilisers, etc. 
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Prof. RadhakiUhnan’s Recent 
, American Tour 

Elless Watumull writes in The Hindustan 
Review: 

Of tremendous significance in" the development of 
cultural co-operation between the Uqjted States and 
India was the recent visit to the United States of Sir 
Sarvejplli Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, as Visiting Professor to American 1 
Universities under the auspices of the Watumull 
Foundation. Although he spoke only on subjects such 
as, 'The Essentials of Indian Culture,” “The Hole of 
India in the Present Crisis of the Spirit” and ‘‘The 
Purpose of Literature,” he was able through them, and 
through numerous Press interviews, to clarify many 
points regarding India, about which Americans are, on 
the whole, not well-informed. * 

Radhakrishnan arrived in New York on the Queen 
Mary in the early hours before dawn on March 18. 
There were several distinguished travellers on the 
ship, including Lord Linlithgow, the former Viceroy 
of India, and Lady Linlithgow. As is customary in the 
United States, representatives of .the Press boarded the 
boat for interviews. The New York Times of March 19 

? [noted Radhakrishnan on the question of the proposal 
or a division of India as saying. “It would be a J?reat, 
misfortune if India were divided. I believe iu a free 
and united India." 

Ono of the outstanding events of his 
American tour was his lecture in Washington' 
D. C. on March 2ft under the joint auspices of 
the American University and the Library of 
Congress. 


His success was repeated again on the 38th at 
Princeton University, Princeton, Now Jersey, where 
Radhakrishnan not only gave an«inspiring lecture 
in the evening in McCoah Ball, presided over by 
Professor Robert Scoon, Chairman of the Department 
of Philosophy, but held a seminar for the philosophy 
professors in the Tower Room of 79. which waa, former 
United States President Woodrow Wilson’s office when 
he was head of Princeton University. Both of these 
meetings “were greeted by much enthusiasm and his 
(Radhakrishnan's) talks made a profound impression 
on all who heard him.” Immediately following his 
lecture at Princeton, he returned to New York where 
he spent five busy days before again leaving the city. 

On Friday, March 29, Radhakrishnan was invited 
to speak fifteen minutes on a national radio hook-up 
over the Columbia Broadcasting system on “The Role 
of India in the Present Crisis of the Spirit." -This 
speech has also been recorded, like his Washington 
address, making it possible for many, unable'to be 
present, to hear his voice at will. After his broadcast, 
which was heard all over the United States, he spoke 
at the Vedanta Centre in New York to an audience 
that not only filled the chapel, but overflowed to the 
street. Swarai Nikhilananda, who recently translated 
the Bhagavad-Gita into English, presided at this meet¬ 
ing, introducing Radhakrishnan as one of India’s 
greatest sons. 

, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Pastor of the 
Community Church of New York and: personal 
friend of Miahatma Gandhi, invited Radha- 
krishnan to fill the pulpit on Sunday morning, 
March 31, where he again spoke on “The Role 
of India in thy Present Crisis of the Spirit’'. 


Dr. Paul Douglass, President of the American 
University, entertained Radhakrishnan at luncheon at 
the Carlton Hotel, other guests being the U.S. Com- 
mimioner on Education, Dr. Pitman Potter, managing 
editor of the American Journal of International Law, 
the President and the Vice-President, of thp American 
Council on Education, the head of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association, Sir Girja Sankar Bajp&i. Dr. Anup 
Singh, Professor M. S. Sundaram, Dr. Luther Evans, 
of the Library of Congress and others. Dr. Evans 

K 'ded at the evening lecture and presented Radha- 
nan to the audience which filled Coolidge Audi¬ 
torium in the Library building to capacity. His lecture 
on the "Purpose of Literature,” which Dr. Douglass 
characterised as “a literary and courngeouu gem ” was 
recorded for Library of Congress files. Dr. Horace 
Poleman, Chief of the Indie Section of the Library, 
said : "It was a great honour to have Professor Radha- 
kriahnan 'here, and a rare enlightening experience to 
hear his words.*’ _______ 
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It is hote worthy that Dr. Holmes, one of tbe 
greatest friends of India in the United States, obose 
Part XTT of the Bhagaved-Gita for the First Lesson 
of the service and TagoTe’s “The Sunset of the 
Century 1 ' for the Second Lesson. Dr. Taraknath Dae 
sharj^l the pulpit, and introduced Radhakrishnan,, who 
«<gavre‘‘a magnificent address" and “thrilled his audience 
from start to finish.” Dr. Holmes reported the largest 
congregation of the season at the service, which toe 
called “a notable occasion.” 

Dr. Russell Potter, Director of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences of Columbia University, reports 
Radhakrishnan’s lecture in McMillan Hall on April I 
as “a glowing success.” and “a memorable evening for 
all.” The lecture on “The Essentials of Indian Culture” 
was under the joint auspices of the Departments of 
History, Philosophy and The Institute of Arte and 
Science*, and was presided over by Professor Irwin 
Edmar*, head of the Philosophy Department. 

Radhukrishnnu left New York on April 3 for New 
Haven, Connecticut, to lecture at Yale University on 
the subject', which proved the American -favorite, 
‘ Essentials of Indian Culture.” Dr. Franklin Edgerton, 
of the Department, of Oriental Studies, and also a 
translator of the Bhagavad-Gita, said afterwards : 
“The one thing 1 regret is that we greatly under¬ 
estimated the number of people who would want to 
hear him. The room we selected—was filled to over¬ 
flowing,-—and I understand that quite a number failed 
to get in at all.” But the meeting was a great success. 
Dr. Fiiraor Stuart Northrop, head of Silliman College, 
Yale University, entertained Radhakrishnan in the 
evening, inviting a number of University Professors 
to meet the distinguislied guest. 

It was a rather hurried trip* that Radhakrishnan 
made to speak on April 5, at the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. Dr. W. Norman Brown, the great Indologist, 


curator of Indian Art at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, and Professor of Sanskrit at ttys University, was 
instrumental in having R&dhakrishaan in Philadelphia, 
where toe spoke on ‘Tendencies of Modem Thought 
in India,” which was an “eloquent presentation of the 
traditional Indian Yeligio-philosophical teachings of the 
Upanisbads ajid Shankaracharye.” Later at dinner he 
met various members of the University administra¬ 
tion and members of the Philosophy departments of 
Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore and Haverford Colleges (all 
of Quaker origin), the University of Pennsylvania and 
Temple University. 

The University of Michigan has a splendid 
reputation abroad, especially in India and 
China, for its deep interest in foreign students. 

And it is also known in India, the University 
where Dr. Jjdson Read Sunderland, ttoe son of the late 
great Dr. J. T. Sunderland, author of India in bandage 
it prqfessor of Law. Dr. and Mrs. Nur M. Malik of 
Detroit, graciously met RadhakrisQinan in Detroit and 
drove him to Ann Arbor, some thirty miles distant, 
in time for his lecture, given in the late afternoon, on 
“The Meaning ol Religion.” Dr. De Witt H. Parker, 
Chairman of the department of Philosophy felt that 
the “letture was one of the mo3l beautiful and eloquent 
ever delivered in Ann Arbor and that t-hey found 
Rallhakrishnun a rare and profound spirit.” 

Radhakrishnan was the guest of ttoc University of 
Chicago on April 12, where ho spoke on Indian culture 
to a receptive audience, many of whom were students 
of Dr? Sunder T. Joshi, on the faculty of Chicago 
University. Although Chicago is at the crossroads, 
where travel from all over the United States meets 
and passes, it. is too large and busy to pay groat heed 
to a cultural ambassador like Radhakrishnan, who 
talks of spiritual realities, man’s inner nature, and 
the need for a knowledge of self. So he was the guest 
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who opened the door to a wider horizon for a fleeting 
moment for them, but because they were too busy, 
they could not step outside, and see how vast, that 
horizon might be. 

It was in Minneapolis, whe.re Radhakrishnan found 
the welcome royal. Dr. George P. Conger, chairman 
of the Department of Philosophy of the..University of 
Minnesota, and President, of the Western Branch of 
the American Philosophy Association, was well aware 
of RadliakrishuanTs importance in the field of Philo¬ 
sophy and Religion, and his brilliance as a platform 
speaker. But he knew that the Middle West was rela¬ 
tively unfamiliar with Ind>a and Indian thought and 
he had, therefore, prepared the ground for Radha- 
krishnauB coming by excellent advance publicity. Dr. 
Conger wrote afterwards : “The result, I may say, 
'uslified the effort. I cannot remember when a lecturer 
ias left such a mark on this;univcr.il,y.” “The lecture 
was a wonderful presentation of the spiritual idealism 
of India, a call and challenge to every one of us to 
cultivate the inner life, without, injustice to the 
requirements of outward things. The applause at the 
end was hearty and prolonged." 

The day in Minneapolis had begun wtih a press 
conference, during which he answered questions on 
India's political problems The Indo-Amorican Club 
tendered Radhakrishnan a luncheon, serving Indian 
food, prepared under the able direction of Mrs. Ilari 
Hingorani, to forty-five guests. And. during the after¬ 
noon, he appeared on a radio broadcast, where, in spite 
of its variety program nature, he was able to gjve a 
brief but powerful talk on the international aitunUon. 

While in Los Angeles, Radhakrishnah did wh't 
most visitors (o Cahfornia hope to do, he visited « 
large motion picture studio and observed the fibning 
of two different pictures. “Sindbad the Sailor.” star¬ 
ring Douglas Fairbanks. Jr. and “Mex cr® Honey¬ 
moon." starring Shirley Temple. He not only met them. 


T 

!' 

but bad hut photograph taken with Mr.Fairb&nkz, 
whose fattier Radhakrishnan met in Injlia in 1682. 

Radbakrishnap’s lecture at the University 
of California at Los Angelea, was a notable 
occasion. „ 

He was introduced by Dr. William Ernest Hock*, 
mg, the great American philosopher, and, although h« 
sooke on “The Essentials of Indian Culture” he fitted 
it to the day which was Good Friday. So vital was his 
message, and so in keeping with the spirit of the day 
that the audience sat spellbound when he finished, 
and then broke into prolonged applause. This was the 
last lecture of Radhakrishnan’s American tour, as he 
had to sail for England on April 24 from New York. 
He had been invited, to speak at many other American 
universities, as well as for notable organizations, such 
as the American Oriental Society, but time did not 
permit. Wherever ho went, Radhakrishnan was hedged 
with social invitations, most of which he was unable 
to accept. However, he did meet with the ludian 
students, n those universities where there were enough 
students to form a students’ association, and spoke to 
them, not. as a philosopher, but as their teacher and 
friend. 

Radhakrislmtin’s entire trip in the United Stales 
was like that, of an ambassador of good-will, bringing 
the rich values of India’s groat spiritual and cultural 
heritage and spreading them on the magic carpet of 
words before the people of America for theii approval. 
And they took him to their hearts, because Americans 
are warm and generous, end can be understanding, too. 

A'though it may not, seem to make an immediate 
difference in the official attitude of the United Stoles, 
there is greater understanding of, and active interest 
in India because of one of India’s great moderns - 
S.irvapalli Radhakrishnan. 
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RAJ JYOTIS 


WORLD-FAMOUS ASTROLOGER A?© TANTRIK 

Pandit Harish Chandra Sasfri, Jyofishfirtha, 

President, All-Ben{il Astrological Association. 

HOUSE OF ASTROLOGY, 1 41 /C, RUSSA ROAD, KALIGHAT, CALCUTTA. 
Just East of Bazra Park. ’Phone : SOUTH—978. » 



This great scholar is not only ^ell-versed in Eastern & 
Western Astrology* but his gift In palm-reading is also 
simply marvellous. Those who have come in close touch 
with him are fully appreciating the wonderful results of his 
super-human Spiritual and Tantrik rites which he gained by 
propitiating Mahamaya SRI S*RI SIDDHESWARI by 
deep meditation t 

He has acquired an uncommon power by YOGA & 
TANTRA in redressing the evil influence of stars and in 
bringing sure success in complicated Law-suits, in curing 
incurable diseases, • 

He is also expert .in casting the results of RACES. 
Please come to him in Ihe morning of the race-day and 
fa he the tips of Fortune, - 90°fo success sure. 

Many prominent persons of India and other countries— 
England, France, America, China, etc., have honoured the 
Panditj'i with testimonials for his extraordinary merit. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED BY HIS WONDERFUL JEWELS : 

KAVArhn • peace of mind, happiness in tarnily. heals incurable diseases, 

JlttViltna : gaies from accident, premature death, fire and theft, ensures Hucees« in 
rxHnnna'ii.n. The wearer of this Jewel is sared from all sorts of troubles as it pleases evil stars. 
Ordinary Rs. 5, Special (ready action) Rs. 20 only. 


Rftdflla Kavarlia • It helps to gain success inoccupation, to fulfil desire, to get Royal 
Dttgaitt navatlla • Honour, to got promotion in service, to attain prosperity in bnsmesa, 
to increase wealth, to Bceure command upOu all. Many persons hare att uned suce Hses in the most 
unfavourable and complicated Law-suits. Ordinary Ra, 12, s Special (ready action! Ra. 45 only. 


Na4fiSaalaa Kavneho . he ps to cure atl sorts of female diseases, to do away with the 
J' riSlUIJif navdllla • defects of bringing forth still-born child to bigot a son to a 
barren woman, to cure menstrual troubles, etc. Ordinary Ra. 10, Special irendy action) Ra. 29 only. 


AlraiMtsanS IToiranliA . R creates permanent friendship with any 

AKwoillU AaValJia • Ra, 12, Special (ready action) Ra. 50 only. 


frieud or foe. Ordinary 


A few of the respectable persons amongst thousands who are fully 
satisfied by his honest services: 

His Highness The Maharaja of Dhenkanal, Orissa; Colonel Govinda Shamser 
laung Bahadur, Raja of Nepal; Mr. Fajtul Ht/q, Ex-Premier, Bengal ; Mr. K. N. Dalai, 
Managing Director, Nath Bank Lid., Calcutta; His Highness Raja Jagat Narayan Singh, 
Gaya ; Mr. P. K. Sen, Judge, High Court, Patna ■, Mr. Rohini KumaP Chaudhury, M.LA., 
Assam ; Mr. P. R. Dass, Bar-at-law, Patna ; World-famous dancer Mr. Udaya Sanher ; 
Mr. J. C. CHakrabarty, Regisfrar, Calcutta University; Mr. Surendra Nalh Das Gupta, 
M.A., Ph.D., Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta; Mr. Sankar Dili Agarwal, Proprietor, 
Coal Mine, Iharia ; Syed Abdul Karim Khan, Nawab, Ramnagar; Mr. J. D. Tata, Bombay j 
Mr. S. NagaraJ, Madras ; Mr. K. Yenkaia Rao, Vizagapattam ; Mr, A. Chandler, England; 
Lieut. H. J. Tayler, Umerkudi; Mr. F. G. White, South Africa; Etc. 

1 Those who believe in Sastras may test his wonderful powers. 



Hie Oilfields of India and Buraia 

Percy Evans, M.A., F.G.S., F.N.I., Chief 
Geologist of the Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., writes 
in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts: 

Introduction 

The oilfields of India are near Rawalpindi m the 
Punjab and at* Digboi in north-eastern Assam ; the 
main fields of Burma are ni;ar Irrawaddy, about 
300 miles from Rangoon. In a rapid non-tech nice 1 
survey of the oilfields it is not possible to describe 
the refining and distributing branches of the industry, 
and even many facets of the oilfield operations can 
receive but. brief mention. 

Origin of Oil* 

For millions of years rivers have been pounug 
•and’ and mud into the shallow seas fringing 'the conti¬ 
nents, and these sediments have entombed the remains 
of organisms that lived in the seas ; in favourable 
circumstances, including especially a deficiency in 
oxygen,, decomposition of this buried organic material 
yielded petroleum. The present distribution of land 
and sea is not that of earlier ages, and ^ast tracts of 
continents and islands ihave at some time been beneath 
the sea. The various layers of sediments (known to the 
geologist as "strata”) were originally nearly horizontal, 
but Ine movements of the earth's crust which brought 
about the changes in the shape and position of land 
and sea buckled and broke the component strata, and 
the once flat-lying sediments are now inclined or folded 
into arches and troughs. The incoherent muds and 
■ands have become compacted into clays, shales, and 
sandstones, and the liquid contents— water and oil— 
have been forced into the most porous and peimeable 
strata. Not only so, but as water is heavier than oiS, 
there is a tendency for the oil to rise above the water ; 
it may reach the surface of the earth and be dissipated, 
or it may be trapped' by some capping of clay or shale 
and preserved. 

It is the task of the geologist to discover where 
suitable sediments exist, and whore they are disposed 
in such a way that oil can have been trapped. A very 
simple illustration of a trap for oil is provided by the 
“anticline,” a structure in wh ch the strata have some¬ 
what the form of an overturned canoe—or, seen in 
cross-section, the shape of an arch. The geologist can 
choose the most favourable areas as sites for "test- 
wells," but only the drill can decide whether oil is 
present in workable amounts. 

In Burma and Assam the oil occurs in the pores 
and minute crevices of permeable sands, but in the 
Punjab the more important accumulations are in 
fissures and crevices in limestone. In almost all thest' 
cases the oil has been trapped in an anticlinal structure, 
and accordingly the oil-hearing part of the sands has 
a more or less oval shape surrounded by the water¬ 
bearing part. Most anticlines are associated with breaks 
in the Btrata, known as 1 ‘fault'd which modify some¬ 
what the general oval shape oirthe oil-bearing are®. 

Historical (Jutlinb 

Although bitumen was known"To the people living 
in the Indus Valley 5,000 years ago—being obtained 
probably from Baluchistan—there is no evidence of any 
subsequent petroleum industry anywhere in India until 
wely recent times. The Yenangyaung field of 'Burma, 

however, has a long histoiy has been said that it 
• 


is mentioned in Chinese writing of the thirteenth 
century, and in the eighteenth century it was recorded 
that there were several hundred wells. At first oil must 
have been collected from natural seepages and pro¬ 
bably shallow pits were dug to increase trie flow, these 
being deepened to become wells. In the eighteenth 
century the Yenangyaung field was Worked by 
Twimayos, hereditary oil-well owners, a closed cor¬ 
poration of twenty-four heads of families, and their 
wells wore hand-dug shafts lined with timber. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century some of thqge were 
as much as 300 feet deep, and some of the crude oil 
sent down the Irrawaddy was exported to England, for 
making, wax and lubricating oil. In 1859, the year in 
which Drake's well in Pennsylvania found oil, an event 
regarded as the beginning of the modern petroleum 
industry, some of the illuminating oil made from 
Burma crude was shipped to New York. 

In 1888, the first maohine-drilled well waa com¬ 
pleted by the Burmah Oil Company in Yenangyaung ; 
operations were extended to other areas in Burma and 
oil production increased, at first somewhat slowly, but 
during the early years of the century more rapidly, 
until in 1913 the production reached about 18,000 
barrels (1 barrel = 40 imperial gallons) per day ; it 
then remained somewhere near this level until the 
Japanese invasion of 1942. Until 1907 the Buimah Oil 
Company was the only major producer, but since then 
over thirty companies have been formed, although very 
few have survived. The hazards of producing ami 
refining oil are well illustrated by the failure of over 
80 per cent of the companies formed to operate, in 
Burma. 

Early in 1942 the Japanese invasion reached the 
southern part of Burma, and acting on the instructions 
of Government, preparations were made to destroy all 
that had been built up over so many years. Many 
hundreds of wells and thousands of tons of malarial 
had to be made useless to the enemy, but so well was 
this work done that even after three years of occupa¬ 
tion the Japanese were able to recover only a small 
part of the former production. 

In Assam, there was some unsuccessful prospecting 
in the eighteen-sixties and eighteen-eighties, and a 
little later small yields were obtained in wells 
drilled near the seepages of Digboi and Makum. The 
Assam Oil Company was formed in 1899 and the small 
production gradually increased to about 350 barrels 
per day. In 1921, the Burmah Oil Company took ove’ - 
the management of the field and the output was rapdJy 
raised to 4,500 barrels per day. 

The seepages of the Punjab and Baluchistan hills 
attracted attention in the eighteen-eighties and a few 
wells were drilled, but the small yield was not suffi¬ 
cient to warrant continuance of the operations. Interest 
in oil in this part of India was revived nearly a 
quarter of a century later, and after widespread 
geological surveys several test-wells were drilled. As 
a result of work by Mr. E. S. Pinfold the Khaur oil¬ 
field was discovered in 1915 and developed by the 
Attock Oil Company ; since then the Dhulian and 
Joya* Mair fields have been discovered by the. same 
company. The production from the Punjab oilffi ids 
has varied considerably, but has averaged about ’,000 
barrels per day. 

Tin Oilfoiujs—Burma 

At the southern extremity of the oilfield region 
near Thayetmyo are «the two very small oilfields' of 
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l raaauKpm aaa fenanma and the gas-field of Pyaye. 
THui accumulation of natural gas occurs at the sum- 
an anticlmei, and was discovered by the Indo- 
Burma Petroleum Company in 192B. The initial flow 
was so violent that it could not be controlled until 
s pecially heavy fittings were obtained. Cement manu- 
Ipefflre was established in the neighbourhood to take 
S^dvantage of the supply of convenient fuel, some 
2,000,000 cubic feet being used daily. 

Another group of small oilfields occurs near Minbu 
on a faulted anticline west of the Irrawaddy ; they 
are near a prominent group of mud volcanoes— 
Vjnarifcds of clay brought up as liquid mud accompany¬ 
ing-seepages of oil and gas. Production began about 
thirty-five years ego and has never averaged more than 
* 400 Darrels per day. 

•The Yenan'gyaung field is situated on a broad anti¬ 
cline having its western side dipping slightly more 
steeply than its eastern side. There are numerous cross- 
faults which affect the distribution of the oil. At least 
24 separate oilsands have been recognised at depths 
down to about 5,000 feet. All the oil companies have 
interests in this oilfield, and had their headquarters 
there, and by 1941 more than 4,000 wells had been 
drilled. 

The Singu oilfield lies about 30 miles north of 
Yonangyaung on an anticline which has its eastern side 
nearly vertical so that the wells are all on the western 
flank of the Jo Id. The southern part of the oilfield 
(known as Pyinma) is separated by a cross-fault from 
the main field, the oil being banked up against the 
southern aide of the fault. Production mounted rapidly 
in the first few years after the discovery of the field 
by the Burmah Oil Company in 1902, and in 1938 the 
annual output passed that of Yenangyaung. Before Ihe 
Japanese invasion there were over 1.00ft wells divided 
between the Burmah Oii Company (Burma Conces¬ 
sions), the British Burmah Petroleum Company, and 
the Pyinma Development Company—this last com¬ 
pany being an association of the British Burma), 
Peroleum Company with the Indo-Burina Pet ■> oleum 
Company. The Singu anticline continues northwards 
beneath the Irrawaddy and on the further bank is the 
Lanywn field where the India-Burma Petroleum Com¬ 
pany has drilled about 100 wells on an area m-lnimed 
from the river. 

Further north again, on the same geological line, 
are the small oilfields of Vcmngyat and Kobe. The 
anticline on which they occur has a gently-dripping 
western flank but a very steep and faulted eastern 
flank. At comparable periods after the beginning of 
machine drilling, Yertangyat for a time showed a betler 
production than Yonangyaung, but the output declined 
rapidly from its peak in 1903. The small field at Sit be 
produced oil between 1908 and 1922 from poorly pro¬ 
ductive sands. 

""*'wMuch further north, 175 miles from the main oil¬ 
fields is the Indaw field, situated amongst the Chiml- 
wiiw^ungles. It was discovered by the Indo-Burma 
Pdcroleum Company in 1912 but the yield has never 
■-wen largo and averaged about 150 barrels per day. 
The wells are on an anticline with the eastern aide 
dipping more steeply than the western. 

On the Arakan Coast there are a few small oilfields 
which now have a negligible production, and even at 
their best were worth only a few barrels per day. 

• 

Thh Oilfields—Assam 

* The small Badarmer oilfield was developed by the 
B*®aah Oil Comparty on an asymmetric anticline 
whiJb passes through a tea garden, and the derricks 
bad I picturesque setting amongst the tea bushes ; the 
earljl promise of moderately good production was not 
fulfilled, and the peak of 1920 was followed by a rapid 
'deoli&ei, .the field having a life of only 18 years. The 
•coetjoi tjie oil produced was in excess of its value. 


The Digboi oilfield lies on a sharply folded anti¬ 
cline running WB.W.—E.N.E, near the edge of the 
Brahmaputra alluvium ; the northern flank is very 
steep and faulted. There are numerous dilsands which 
show much variation in texture and productivity, so 
that neighbouring wells often give very different yields. 
Some of the oil comes from outcropping sands, but 
most of it is from concealed sands reached between 
,2,000 and 5,000 feet. Digboi, situated on the supply line 
to Burma and China, was able to make an important 
contribution to the military requirements of oil pro¬ 
ducts during <ha drive into Burma, so lightening the 
pressure on the limited transport facilities from the 
seaboard to North-East India. 

Tna Oilfields—Punjab _ 

The southernmost of the three‘Punjab oilfields is 
situated at Fnya Mair ne&r the southern edge of an 
extensive plateau known as the Potwar. The oil is in 
the fissures of a limestone, at a depth of about 7,000 
feet in a sharply-folded anticline. 

The Dhvlian field, which reached its peak produc¬ 
tion in 1941, is on a gentle anticline, and the main oil 
occurs in crevices in a deeply-buried limestone. 

The adjacent Khaur field, the first of the group to 
be pVovod, obtained production from stands' ones at a 
number of levels down to about 5,500 feet. The results 
were patchy, being dependent on the variab'e perme¬ 
ability of the sandstones, and it is probable that the 
oil migrated upwards from the underlying limestone. 
The Khaur anticline is much sharper than the Dhulian 
structure, and this has led to Ihe development of cracks 
in the sandstones which have provided passages for 
the movement of the oil. The field reached its peak 
in 1929 and now has only a small output. Some of the 
Khaur oil is associated with water which is about four 
limes as salt as sea-water. 


One Step Forward 

From the Thirty-second Annual 
Report of the Western India Life it 

becomes quite clear that in 1945 this 
trusted Life Company has gone one step 
forward on its path of progress. Sound 
financial position, efficient management, 
dutiful service to policy-holders, and a 
number of other things become clear from 
tfce report. Call - for a free copy and be 
convinced. 

• Just the Company for you to insure 
with or to have agency connections. 

WESTERN INDIA 

LIFE INSURANCE Co., Ltd., 
Salara. 
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LiKTOB 

Os the Burma oilfields there were employed about 
13,600 workers, besides about 8,000 at the refineries. 
The relatively small number of European and the 
fewer Americans carrying out administrative and 
technical duties were assisted by Anglo-Indians, Anglo- 


Sakkara Excavations Provide jLey to 

Egyptian Culture* ' 

Dr. E. Drioton, Director-General, Anti¬ 
quities Department, Cairo, writes in the Middlo 
East Opinion about a most illuminating-^ jmd 


vccnuicai ouues were assisteu Dy Angio-isaiaus, au#iu- — —— ^ . “ —~~ ,-77= - -V" 

Bur mans, and Indians and Burmans from the umver- startling discovery in the Cairo area, throwing 

sities who had been trained in the industry. The large a flood of light on Egypt’s ancient history and 
number of clerical workers.were mainly Burmese and . 

so too were the oilfield labour force—highly skilled * _ u * •* i„«„. 

mechanics, engine-drivers, electricians, drillers, etc., Cairo area which links up the Nile Della to its long 

and the semi-skilled and unskilled labourers. For this valley stretching into Upper Egypt, has been through- 
large force of workers housing had to be provided, out antiquity a comparatively densely populated region. 


complete with water', sanitation, and street lighting ; tt became ah 
amongst the amenities were co-operative stores for the polls as soon 
sale of food, elementary, higher grade, and technical political unit, 


It became also the geographical site of Egypt'e metro¬ 
polis as soon as the country was blended into a single 


schools, sports grounds, village hajls, an<^ an efficient 
medical service with modern hospitals and maternity 
institutions. In relation to other industries, the oilfield 
wages were at a high level and working hours short ; 


Memphis, which today lies buried in ruins under 
Mit-Rabineh, a diminutive village 20 kilometers South 
of Cairo, was the Pharaohs’ earliest capital. Many years 
later, when the seat of Royalty was transferred to 


workmen’s compensation was on a generous scale, and Thebes—in the course of the twenty-second century, 

. - ’ 1 * n i L . -.1-1 .4.. I —4 .11 .... i n .. — /. „ r .tn f nwtvi 


there were provident funds for all employees. It is not 
surprising that Government committees commented 


B.C.., Ahe old capital still retained some of its former 
importance and dignity. For there, at Memphis, 


VUi I'UCiUfj LllttV V lUtllUUU UUllJlilU'VLCO _ - * . 1 1*1 J „ 

on tiie favourable conditions of 'employment on the ^pypts hundred monarehs were crowned including 

... - . r ..4U-. 1)4 .1_... ...1... A n«ran/'lria 


oilfields. 

In Asram, the labour force at Digboi has averaged 
about 8,000, of whom- a large number are from oufcido 
the province. The covenanted staff includes, besides 
Europeans, a number of graduates from the Indian 
universities who work as geologists, chemists, engineers, 
and drillers. Amenities similar to those in Burtna are 


even the Ptolcniys. who lived in remote Alexandria. 
As "Coronation Town” ii remained in fact, the un¬ 
disputed capital of the country. 

Cairo Had Historic Apit.au 
However, long before Memphis was founded, the 
present approaches of Cairo city had a peculiar appeal 
for Egypt’s primitive people. This is dearly evidenced 


nuu ui iiji-icT, xxuxvjiAi Rita cuuiuii iu wiuoi ju A#i«iix4ci< , ., l - * : . , . .. , j • i __ 

provided for the Assam Oil Company’s employees, by the numerous prehistoric stations scattered along 
Conditions in the Punjab oilfields are similar but the <he outskirts' of Cairo s surrounding deserts \\ heimu.r 


numbers employed are smaller, and a very large pro¬ 
portion of the men belong to the province. 

Financial 

The oil industry of Burma and India, has contri¬ 
buted not only rents and royalties but also large sums 


a spade is driven into the waterless patch between 
Cairo and Helwan- at the foot, of Mount Mokallum 
and Djtbel Tb’rah. numerous tombs, some dating far 
back into history, are inevitably unearthed. Obviously 
the whole area had once been a huge burial ground, 
practically of unrecorded origin, and which, judging 
by its scope und range, must, have limbered an 

■ 1 » 1 1 . 4 . . I • _ _4 v.#4 


in income tax. excise duty, import duties, and municipal extremely dense population. As Memphis was situated 
and other taxation. For sample, in Burma the "average acr0fW jh,, Nile, on the opposite bank of the river, its 
contribution to the exchequer was nearly a million inhabitants were buried al Sakkaiah. Therefore, that 


pounds annually, about, a tenth of the total revenues. ,. ow unexplored “city of the dead”—in urea at least 
Moreover, the large sums paid in wages and freights ( .q lw i to if not larger Ilian the whole site of the Guisa 
have been an important item in the country’s economic Pyramids—must have been ihe cemetery of some other 
structure. town, hitherto unnamed and unmapped. Many theories 

. _ were put forward to solve the mystery but the question 

Acknowledgement . remained unanswered until the following happy event 

I am indebted to the major oil companies operat- oecurod. 
ing in India and Burma for permission to publish this In (,he winter of 19-12. a few Beduins working on 
account, of their activities, to colleagues in the Burmali ijj s Majesty’s estate in that district,, presented King 
Oil Company from whose writings I have freely drawn, I-'aruk with u miscellany of outdated sculptures, vases 


account, ot their activities, to colleagues in the wurman 
Oil Company from whose writings I have freely drawn, 
and to friends in the other oil companies who have 
kindly provided information. 


e nnd flint objects which they had dug out, in the 
vicinity of Ezbet El-Walda—four kilometers North of 
! ! Cairo. Pleased witli His Majesty’s gracious smile they 
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TWO IMPORTANT HOOKS OF 

Prof. Or. KAU0A8 NAO, MA'CCaL), O.Litt. (Paris) 

Bony, Seoy,, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

(1) Art and Archaeology Abroad 

( with 30 rare illustrations ) 

Price: Rs. 51- only. 

(2) India and The Pacific World 

The only up-to-date surrey of the History 
and Culture of Pacific Nations. 

Price: Inland Rs. 12, Foreign £ I or 5 Dollars. 
The Book Company Ltd., College Square, Calcutta 
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H. C. Wells—Prophet of the Atomic Age 

Middle East Opinion (19th August, 1946) 
mourns the death and pays sincere tribute to 
the memory of H. G. Wells who stepped ahead 
of history to become the Prophet of the Atomic 
Age: 

" The passing of H. G. Wells this week has deprived 
the world of a spirit which stood on the outer edge of 
man’s development and never ceased to push the 
boundaries of thought out and beyond previously- 
explored territories. 

H. G. Wells was both a prophet and a conscience. 
As a prophet, he was able to foresee the fantastic 
inventions of man’s scientific future. Through a remark¬ 
able understanding of the present, he was able to note 
logical developments yet to come. 

Before man learned to span the oceans in the air, 
Wells understood the possibilities of aircraft. Brforo 
the German encased their asm ice in mobile armor, 
Wells foresaw the army tank. And before an American 
bomb destroyed Hiroshima. H. G, Wells had thrilled 
his readers with teles of the atom bomb.# 

The genius of H. G. Wells, however, lay not in his 
ability to predict scientific /developments, but in hie, 
skilful analysis of the social impact of these develop¬ 
ments. | • 

So long as Wells lived, the world could not become 
Utterly complacent. He served as a kind of “conscience 


for the world, forever pricking it on to greater things. 
When Great Britain tended, to rest on the laurels of 
her Empire, Welle pointed to signs of British decad¬ 
ence. 

Ho reminded England of her wickedness to her 
own people and did much to aid in Britain’s acceptance 
of Fabian Socialism. Not content to stop, there, he 
kept moving the boundaries out by becoming one of 
the great critics of this movement, pointing to certain 
flaws in its philosophy and practice. 

The entire world was made somewhat uncomfort¬ 
able by Wells’ consistent references to man's insigni¬ 
ficance, climaxed by his statement that all humanity 
could be buried in a corner of the Grand Canyon. No 
.people could become overly-proud in the face of such 
statements ; Welle has made a real contributio.-. ru 
injecting a certain humility into the htihsaA me. 

Not a little of Wells’ greatness lay in his phrasing 
of profound ideas in teems which not only, couk’ be 
Understood but also stirred the imagination of *•*« 
masses. In the realms of history, politics, and science 
he has given to the common man insights formerly 
looked inside the Ivory Tower of the academic world. 

A tragedy of his genius is that his prophetic vision 
was too accurate. Stories that once thrilled readers by 
their Sheer ’ wierdness already are being dulled as 
science slowly catches up with H. G. Weils. As time 

f oes by, hhr predictions will bp vindicated further, and 
» novel will- lose interest bjk the very fact of Jfesii 
accuracy t ' *- reairei 
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League Entry into the Interim Government 

Tlie League’s entry into the Interim Government 
without, having rescinded the Bombay .resolution of the 
League Council, rejecting both the long end short term 
lilains of the Cabinet Mission, marks a singularly peculiar 
feature in the making of India’s new Constitution. Lord 
Wavell’s moves in this matter have been quite in keep¬ 
ing with the Tory tradition of Churchill and Halifax. 
Since the assumption of office by the Congress at the 
Centre, the Viceroy’s Executive Council had its previous 
character distinctly altered and was being transformed 
into a Cabinet of a more democratic nature. The Viceroy 
seemed to feel uneasy at tlie rapidity with which 'he was 
being shorn of his autocratic powers. Then began t'he 
negotiations with ‘hff- Jinnali. A stem warning was 
sounded from the Frontier by Badshah Khan who, like 
many others in the country, felt that the League was 
being brought in to destroy the Cabinet character of 
the Council and to put the clock back. A crisis deve¬ 
loped later on over the eagerness of the Viceroy to hand 
over most of the Inisfor portfolios to the League. Tlie 
Co ngress was ready to receive the. League as partners 
"""flPSIte Interim Government, on the assurance of the 
^yieemr that they were coming in to help in the making 
tm tjprfuture of India and not with a view t-o wreck it. 
flgTjf unreasonable demands of Mr. Jinnali as regards 
floats were conceded but the Congress saw no way to 
“■pWiafy 'him in his demand for 'portfolios. 

Then came a series of rude shocks and eye-openers 
in quick sucoeasion. The firet was a declaration by Mr. 
Ljaq&t AH Khan that the League did not recognise the 
Cabinet character of the Government.. The second was 
Mr. Jinmah’s statement to the Christian Stance Monitor 
in*which be confirmed,Mr. Liaqat All's stand and said 

» ue (members on the Interim Government were 
to participate with the Government for 
he country’s future constitution bat holy to 
Mlim interests. Finally, in & statement at 
pearly exposed the Leagued initentkm* in the 

pm: 


"yiie new Central Government was not a Cabinet 
and it was not a coalition. It was the Executive 
Council of fhe Governor-Genera] formed under the 
Government of India Act of 1919. A coalition, as I 
understand it, can only be formed when there is a 
sovereign parliament composed of two or more 
parties, who form themselves into political parties, 
formulating policies that they think are in the in¬ 
terests of their nation, both external and internal. 
And,'when there arises a national emergency, these 
partiei concentrate on those issues which endanger 
the national interests of the people. Of course, in 
such a coalition, there is joint and collective 
responsibility. They work together provisionally until 
the crisis or danger is averted. That is my \i«w of 
looking at it constitutionally. 

The position in short is as follows. The League has 
not rescinded its Bombay resolution of July 29, has not. 
abandoned its Direct Action, plan, has not expreawd 
its readiness to accept the long aud short term plans 
of the White Paper and has not said anything which 
might even be construed to mean that they have come 
in to work in a constructive spirit inside the Cabinet. 
Even after the rejection of tlie Pakistan plan as unjust 
and unworkable in the White Paper, the League sticks 
to it and it 'has finally declared that, its representatives 
on the Interim Government are there to work for the 
acllievement of Pakistan. 

We do not know hew the British Cabinet takes the 
emphatic statements by which sthe leading spokesmen 
of the League, including the President himself and the 
league organ, the Dawn, have been openly repudiating 
the idea that the Leagues is in any way committed 
regarding the Cabinet Delegation's long-term plan or 
that they mean to work ii) a constructive spirit inside 
the Interim Government. The fact remains that the 
Viceroy carried en assurance to the Congress on behalf , 
of the League on these vital points, but it is not known 
whether he has,told Mr."vJionah anything about they 
impropriety of the delaynn summoning a meeting of tfcg 
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League Council in order'tiki the revision of its Bombay 
verdict as regards*the tong-term plan might be obtained. 
The League members in the Government are trying to 
art up a practice of approaching Pandit Nehru, Vice- 
President of the Government, through the Viceroy. 
All Congress members including the minority repre¬ 
sentatives, are agreed that this practice is reprehensible 
and (hat it should slop at the earliest possible moment 
as it goes against the eonvenlion already established by 
(he Interim Government.-/ 

bo far as is known, Pandit Nehru is very firm on 
the issue of maintaining the Cabinet character of the 
Interim Government. Ail the Congress members, 
generally feel tfcat no accommodation on behalf of the 
league is called for.since the manner of the League’s 
entry into the Interim Government, has been by 
negotiation direct with the Viceroy and not through 
negotiations with the majority party in the Cabinet. 
The public utterances of the League Members of the 
Government have not been such as ,t.o infuse a spirit 
of confidence that, they mean to work in unison with 
tlie rest of I lie Cabinet , observing collective .respon¬ 
sibility wind agreeing to the leadership of the majority 
P«rtv in the Cabinet. A Government at the Ceiftre 
with the League inside it for the sole purpose of 
sabotaging the cause of freedom cannot last long even 
with the help and connivance of the Conservative 
Viceroy. * 


The bftse-print fw“:$$frfcet Action" th&j became*, 
eleur. Unprovoked assaults on a maadscale on tfre 
Hindus, to be delivered by large mobs, incited "by 
inflammatory speeches, circulars and articles, the police 
and the executive to remain passive. Whitewashing^gBd 
false propaganda by the British executive and the League s 
mouth-pieces, to obscure and obliterate the course of 
justice to follow later on. The Calcutta riots started on 
the same pattern, and so far as the Moslem and British 
executive—Police and I.C.8.—are concerned there has 
bt*cn little deviation from that course up hill novfr^&s, 
we have shown in these columns in the preceding issues, 
the League, plans suffered a set-back due to the Hindus 
hitting back iu desperation. The whole matter being 
sub-judice, and further officialdom having come to the 
rescue of the League propagandist# by totally gagging 
the press, we are unable to comment fully on “what is 
happening here now. We shall content ourselves by 
stating .that the “Ducon Plan” .seems to be in operation 
now, the League-controlled police send tile executive 
trying to Step iii where the rn'Obs failed in breaking 
down the morale of the registers. 


/ 


The Communal Disturbances 

After Calcutta came Noakhali and after Noakhali 
the widespread flare-up in Bihar with comparatively 
minor repercussions in Meerut, Gamuikteswar and Delhi. 
In reality, the whofle affair should be traced to the 
continuous and sustained incitement of the Moslem 
masses by their League leaders. The first indication ol 
the nature of reaction to this open campaign of vili¬ 
fication of the Hindus by means of false ami distorted 
statements regarding their attitude to their Moslem 
brethren came in Aligarh on the 29th of March. There 
a large riotous mob, mainly composed of students ol 
the Aligarh (Moslem) University whose immature 
brains had been influenced by the speeches of the 
Moslem League leaders, attacked Hindu shopS and after 
severely assaulting gome innocent Hindu cloth shop¬ 
keepers, looted and set file’ to a wlicfle range of shops. 
’Die police force, officered by Moslems and Britishers, 
remained passive, doing little to save the lives of the 
unfortunate and unsuspecting shopkeepers who were 
thus foully done to death under the very noses of the 
police force. Nothing was done to mete out punishment-, 
excepting a punitive fine, to the depraved miscreants, 
indeed, a prominent League leader openly stated that 
“not a hair of the Aligarh students shall be touched*' 
The police inaction was justified by two British gentle¬ 
men, who were senior mynbers of the Indian Civil and 
Police services, by means of a whitewashing report, that 
was an extraordinary effort, even, if the usual run of 
reports by similar gentry be taken into consideration. 
It la not possible to quote aruf eomment on that pre¬ 
cious report substantially in t/ese columns but iu blunt 
language it ’mjgbt. be said than the*gild-of the argument 
put forward in that unique document was that it was 
preferable to let a half-dosen or «o of innocents (Hindus) 
he jaurdered by a riotous mob (of Moslems) rather 
thfuti to risk the inflicting of heavy casualties on the 
aggressor*. < 


Noakhali 

The plans followed out m Noakhali differ from the 
methods adopted before by the League staff, and. their 
advisers, elsewhere. Some time after the main Calcutta 
riots—called the “Great Calcutta Killing” by the 
British-owned daily The Htulesnwn —severe restrictions 
were put on Ihc^Pretw by the League Ministry under the 
plea that the reports and comments appearing in the 
press were inflaming communal passions. “Inspection” 
of Jotters and messages transmitted through the Post 
Offices was also stepped up in action. Despite all res¬ 
trictions alarming reports started coming in from the 
outlying districts of East. Bengal regarding the growing 
communal tension due to the action of agent-provo¬ 
cateurs of the League touring those areas and inciting 
violence. Needless to say, officialdom did nothing what¬ 
soever to allay these fears nor did they take any pre¬ 
cautions against outbreaks. This, of course, was nothing 
to be surprised at, since the administration of Bengal 
is now in the hands of firinl.v entrenched League- 
f minded officials, hand-picked for their strong communal 
1 leanings with no regard for efficiency, backed by a 
group of the senior British 1,0.8. officers of the re¬ 
actionary type. % 

In Noakhali this period of intense alarm was 
followed, late in September, by the formaSon ifi- 
’‘Peace-parties" led mainly by the leading men of 
majority community. In passing it should be mentkwng 
that the Hindus of Noakhali form only 17 per centV 
.the population, and even this figure does not represent* 
1 their strength if the outlying areas be considered. For, 
in places they are in "a 10 per cent minority and less, 
surrounded on all sides by the majority community. 
These "reace-parties” went all over the area, assuring 
the minorities that they were quite, safe, and that the 
majority will look after the minority. The aforesaid 
“Peace-parties” were welcomed by the minorities, 
helpless-** they were in the face of the indifference *r.d 
obduracy displayed by the executive and the peace, 
A few days later the self-same “Peace-party” lew less, 
some of them school-masters, oame on their to; tods 
again, but this time with a different tale.- The yov nger 
members of their community, they said, ,m ere ge ring 
out of control due to incitement by “outshfeii" and 
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the only T^ay *o quieten tijexn would be by paying 
substantial donations to th? s T&ftgue" ' fund*. They 
coftld not be responsible, they said, for any mishap* or 
unfortunate occurrences if this demand was not com¬ 
plied. with. Though aghast at this sudden change in 
’luU * attitude of the “Peace-makers," the helpless 
minority community had to submit, to pay blackmail. 
Letters and telegrams were sent, in sheaves to tlge 
.officials of the Police and the Executive, and some, even 
went to make personal representations. The letters and 
telegrams were mostly stopped at the offices of despatch, 
where the men in charge were also League members, 
excepting a few that went through Ohaumohani where 
the Postmaster was a Hindu. 

• As for those who went in person to make repre¬ 
sentations, they were told to their faces tbai liey were 
pa|hic-mongers and the officials could not, waste their 
time listening to them. The fleecing of the minority 
went on syslemiatinaHy and ihoronghly. as everyone 
had been assessed previously by the master-Jilanners. 
and only those lew that could creep through the tight 
cordon drawn around them by the "Peace-party volun¬ 
teers" could escape. 

Then on the 10th of October came the mass attack 
on the minorities. Thr. attack ic'i.s made on the same day 
(H thr write time mid in the same fashion run all the 
main ullages. Very large mobs armed with deadly 
weapons, including fire-arms m many eases, surrounded 
the localities where the Hindus lived. Their leaders 
were the self-same ‘‘Peace-parly' chiefs and head 
blackmailers, and in each case t,hfy were accompanied 
by Maulvis with registers. Furthei* they had large 
quantities of new Pakistan’ caps and new ‘Joongi’ 
loiiwloths worn by the Moslems, with them. All Hindis 
were called upon to embrace Islam at once on the pam 
of death. Whoever refused was severe!) beaten up and 
some were butchered publicly in :i particularly brutal 
fashion, in order 1o terrorist' the rest. 1 .noting wnw 
universal for eonversion to Islam did not, by any 
means, save the nCwly-converted from being despoiled 
of all their belongings. Ornaments were torn from the 
ears and noses of the woman-folk. The '‘converts’' were 
then lined up by the moh leaders, the Maulvis entering 
t/heir previous names and new names in the registers 
brought, for that purpose, and then the final ‘‘cere¬ 
monies" of conversion were gone into, such as the 
muting of t'he Islamic attestation of faith, forced 
killing of cows—their own—bv Die newly converted 
and the, cooking and eating of beef. There was no 
^organised resistance os the people were, hopelessly 
nteimeri in after being given a false sense of security 
, •gainst anything excepting exaction of blackmail. Still 
some places- individual families fought, to death, 
■after prolonged resistance, in the defence of their 
‘honour and faith. 

Stummed and overwhelmed, the unfortunate victims 
of this wall-organized and carefully planned mass out¬ 
rage were then left to grieve over their misery but not 
for long. They Ijad been beaten up in many cases, 
terrorised by the brutal murder of their leading men. 
> thoroughly despoiled of all their belongings including 
^pod-grains, cooking utensils and clothing and were left 
plete,ly at, the me.rcy of their neighbours of 'the 
rity community, but even at. that there were fresh 
in store for them. Very soon the same mobs 
uracd Jed by the eelf-same “Peace-party" leaders 
. ‘Maulvis. This time the demand was that the 
avert*" should hand £vcr Ml their women-folk to 


the soldiers of Pakistan. Conversion had dissolved all 
marriage bonds, the Maulvis said, and as for maidens, 
it- was but proper that they should bq wedded to the 
valorous warriors of Pakistan. There could be no 
organised resistance as groups had be»n segregated and 
totally deprived of all means of resistance. But even at. 
that there were very many attempts at, the saving of the 
honour of women. Then followed an orgy of bestiality, 
of murder, slow torture, mass rape in the open and 
of arson, that, is difficult to describe in these days of in¬ 
flamed communal passions. It will suffice to say that tin? 
orgy was widespread, and it surpassed any deaariptfon 
of Japanese atrocities in the early days of their occupa¬ 
tion of < Tina. Far greater cases of murder, by horrible 
methods in most cases, occurred pn ll'is occasion than 
before, as fesistgnbo was.far more general. No descrip¬ 
tion in detail is possible under the present circum¬ 
stances but a quotation from a recent, statement made 
by Mr. Fazlul lluq. ex-Chief Minister of Bengal and 
newly re-en.listc<j and redoubtable champion of the 
Moslem League, wquld show how the behaviour of the 
Noakljali brigades of the League is viewed by him. 

Iq a statement, in the Moslem League press*, apropos 
of* the communal riots of Bihar, he says : 

Even my most stringent critic will, I hope, most . 
certainly agree with me that the fiends in human 1 
shape of Xoukhati and Bihar arc such creatures I 
under Allah, that no language on earth can give » 1 
correct nomenclature to them. They are neither 
Hindus nor Moslems. They are the. most degraded 
specimens of hu’maitity. 

Noakhali is only an hour and a half by air from 
Calcutta. Yet no aid readied the stricken people until 
after a long tune had elapsed. The Press was gagged 
and the Posts and Telegraph services in Noakhali were 
in t he hands of Leaguers. The Officer-nwhorgc of the 
Police was a M°slem as was the temporary Magistrate, 
iwho held office during the fateful days between October 
[lOth and October 14th. Ample time was given to the 
miscreants to hide traces of their crimes and to 
thoroughly cow the victims into such an abject state of 
submission thiai they were mortally afraid to give any 
evidence or testimony. 

Despite nil efforts to the contrary and all attempt* 
at minimising, the news spread far and wide, carrying 
a wave of horror and anger with it all over India. 
Acharytt, Knp&laiu, the Congress President, hurried to 
thr scene with his wife. The Governor of Bengal, after 
prolonged goading, descended from the Olympian 
heights of Darjeeling and after an extremely cursory 
aerial glance, from ,a plane, at part of I he scenes of 
this tragic calamity, returned to Calcutta, In Calcutta, 
hi« mentors and advisers had a report ready for him 
to sign, which was duly signed and forwarded, without 
’even any attempt at a real investigation being made. 
The League Ministry, backed by their press and their 
attaches in the news-agencies, worked overtime to 
suppress, obscure and obliterate the news. They were 
helped in this matter, os in the Calcutta Killing, by J 
the Bril'ish “old-guard" of the l.C.8. and the Poslire. I 
Then Mahatma Oaudqi came dowtn to Bengal, at the \ 
end of October, dqternfined to do all he could to help 
the stricken and suffering victims. Lord Jl'aucfl had 
gone lo Bombay on the \J7lh of October, after the nfw* 
of Noakhali had reached him. Evidently he thought 
the minor riyls of Bombay were more important since 

4 The daily find, Calcutta, Noremhai 14th. 
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Masterns were, in danger there. But later on he came 
to Calcutta, when Bandit* Nehru, Sardar Patel, Mr. 
Niehtar and*Mr. Liaqu&t Aili had already arrived. The 
PresB, outside Bengal, having already given wide publi- 
oity, the hands of the administration were forced and 
police and troops 'had to be seat tef Noakhali. Pre¬ 
cautions had been taken.' however to ensure the 
gentlest of kid-glove handling of the depraved crimi-’ 
nals and as a result bo improvement rt visible, even 
now, so far as the victims are concerned. With 
Mahatma Gandhi’s presence, however, there might be 
some improvement' later. 

Noakhali has given the clearest picture of Mr. 
innab’s Pakistan to the non-Moslems. In thi« earthly 
heaven of the Moslem Leaguer’s-dreams, the status ot 
the non-Moslems would Ire' that of absolute helots and 
worse. There will be no safety for their lives or pro¬ 
perty, and the honour of their womenfolk will be at 
the mercy of the lords of Pakistan. We say this deli¬ 
berately because up till itow we have neither seen nor 
heard any open condemnation of the widespread 
fiendish activities of the Leaguite hordes of Noakhali, 
from Any member of the Moslem League High .Com¬ 
mit ndr Further, as days pass, it is becoming increasingly 
dear that careful planning had been done for months 
ahead bv brains far superior to those of the depraved 
beasts that,carried them out, even though they were led 
by school-masters, Maulvis, Union presidents and such 
like* The stoppage of all communications, by cutting deep 
ditches across the few roads, blocking the access to the 
boat-landing places, and by erecting substantial bars 
across I lie minor channels over an area of a thousand 
square miles, was done systematically wftihin a few 
days. The holding up of olll let tens and telegrams asking 
for help or carrying urgent messages at. almost, all 
Posts and Telegraph Offices within the area during the 
period of "action" and until the military had forced 
open lire communications, is also significant in the 
extreme. Then the simultaneous attack on all major 
localities, and the s>nno procedure, the Mauilvis, the 
registers, the masses of Pakistan caps and loongies—in 
these days of aeute clothing shortage too—'and the 
subsequent simultaneous demand for all women not 
past, marriageable” age, cannot be believed to have 
happened by chance-coincidence by any stretch of 
imagination, more so if .the area,, involved and the 
difficult nature of the terrain be taken into consideration. 
The primary steps, of lulling the suspicions of the un¬ 
wary minorities by means of the “Peace-party” ruse was 
a cunning move to gain time. The levying of blackmail 
from the helpless victims, who had been hemmed in 
by fchon, for the defraying of “expenses” for the 
“campaign,” also goes to show how carefully each move 
had been considered. The indifference of the authorities 
at the primary stage, their extreme reluctance to take 
vigorous action Inter on even ftp to date, when the 
whole world is cognisant of what had happond, tlheir 
hurried minimisation of the holocaust without waiting 
for even an apology for an investigation, these are nil 
clear pointers to all but the> most gullible specimens 
of the genus Homo. / 

Bihar 

The reaction to the Noakhali atrocities came in the 
form of a major conflagration in Bihar, which might 
have developed into an dp palling catastrophe, far 
exceeding in reality the wildest rumours circulated in 


the Leagufe camps, if the Bihar Minjjjtry and the.PWf- 
gress Working Committee had taken the notions and 
attitude of the Bengal Ministry and the League High 
Command for a pattern. Luckily for India, the leaders 
of the Congress did not allow any ulterior motA^saor 
base considerations to influence their judgment 
Extremely firm end vigorous action was promptly 
taken by the Bihar Ministry and Pandit Nehru 
and 8hri Jaiprakash Narain lent their powerful aid to 
the all-out efforts for restoring order. There has been 
Mime stringent, criticism of certain speeches of Pandit. 
Nehru and of lire excetwive severe nature of Police end 
Military action, in certain Nationalist- quarters, Such 
criticisms are always to be expected when the partisan 
spirit ’if* roused and communal passions are inflamed. 
But up till now we have not found any substantial 
justification or tangible argument in support of such 
criticisms. The world has seen that, the Congress has 
not hesitated for a moment to put into action every 
ounce of all tire powers at its disposal, in bringing under 
control a. conflagration of far greater dimensions and 
fury than those of Bengal, and has attained success in 
a very- great measure within a short space of tame, 
This fact- stands to the credit, of the Congress leaders 
and is the only bright, spot in the exceedingly depress¬ 
ing and gloomy picture, presented by these disastrous 
communal outbreaks, that are proving to be the most 
difficult, Obstacles in t.he path of India’s progress 
towards complete independence. Critics should clearly 
realise that widespread communal strife, leading into 
civil war. is 'he main objective of Imperialism now, 
and that, it is trying its uttermost- to bring it about as 
soon as possible through the action of its reactionary 
took*. Internecine strife being the ultimate desideratum, 
it is immaterial to the Imperialist whether it is a case 
of the Moslem killing the Hiudu or the other way 
about, although for the present, consideration is only 
being shown by him for the Muslim. 

There has been sustained and severe provocation 
of the Hindus in Bihar,” we all know. Thousands bf 
innocent Biharis earning their livelihood in Calcutta, 
were murdered or severely assaulted during the August 
Direct Action riots. Tens of thousands of them had to 
flee after they had been deprived of the major part of 
their belongings. The atrocity stories, related by the 
survivors and the refugees, spread resentment through¬ 
out Bihar. And through all this ran the under-current 
of reaction to the sustained stream of mendacious 
statements and provocative actions issuing from ti 
Muslim League, coupled with the open and flf "*, 
partisanship of British bureaucracy for the reacting 
Moslem. The final spark was the Noakhali camp* 
for the extermination of tire Hindu as a Hindu. But« 
this cannot justify carnage and killing, specially for the 
Hindus, who do not believe in the Mosaic Law of “ah 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Butchery of 
tire innocent—for in such conflagrations the innocent 
perishes with guilty—has been condoned by the Western 
standards of “civilised” warfare, Imt even there it is 
looked upon with horror and repugnance by all right- 
thinking persons, specially in t$re case of. mternepihe 
strife of the nature of a. civil war. Further, ever^f we 
leave aside all humanitarian considerations, it u» un¬ 
thinkable that the Congress should allow lh«5sstit« 
country to descend to the low plane in wlO* the 
League is working, without trying its utten&^st to 
prevent such a calamity. ^ ^ 
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wnah-Vi'cermy Correspondence 

The following letters exchanged between the 
dusliro League President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, and the 
tjfipnjy, during the recent negotiations, have beeu 
pleased to the Press by Mr. Jinnah : 

Letter from Mr- M. A. Jinnah to H. E. the Y'lcerov, 
atcd October 3, 1940 : • 

Dear Lord Waveli,-—At the end of our last, 
interview on October 2, 1946, it was agreed that I 
should finally put before you the various proposal* 
that emerged out of our discussions, for your consi¬ 
deration and reply. Accordingly, I am euc!o-ing 

* herewith the various proposals that have been for¬ 
mulated by me. 

• , M. A. JlNWH 

1. The total number of the members of the 
Executive Council to be 14. 

2. Rix nominees of the. Congress will .include 
one Scheduled Castes representative, but, it must, 
not be taken that the Muslim League has agreed 
to or approves of the selection of the scheduled 
castes representative, the ultimate responsibility m 
that behalf being with the Governor-General and 
the Vicoroy. 

3. Thai the Congress should not include in the 
remaining five members of their quota n Muslim '»! 
(heir choice. 

4. Safeguard . That there should be a conven¬ 
tion that, on major communal issues, if the majority 
of Hindu or Mu dim members* of* I hi Executive 
Council are opposed, then no decision should be 
taken. 

5. Alternative or rotational Vice-Presidents 
should be appointed in fairness to both the major 
communities as it was adopted in the U.N.O. Con¬ 
ference. 

6. The Muslim League was not consulted in 
the selection of the three minority representatives. 
»>., Sikh, Indian Christian and Parsi. and it. should 
not be taken that, the Muslim League approved ol 
the selection (hat has been made. But in future, m 
the event of there being a vacancy owing to death, 
resignation or otherwise, representatives of these 
minorities should be chosen in consultation with the 
two (major parties—the Muslim League and the 
Congress. 

7. Portfolio* : The most important portfolios 
should be equally distributed between the two major 
parties—the Muslim League and the Congress. 

\ 8. That the above arrangement, should not tie 

changed or modified unless both the major parlies 
—the Muslim League and the Congress—agree. 

9. The question of the settlement of the long¬ 
term plan should stand over until a better and more 
conducive atmosphere is created and an agreement, 
has been reached on the points stated above and 
after the Government has been reformed and finally 
set up. * 

Letter frqm the Viceroy 1o Mr. Jinnah, dated 
rtober 4, 1946 : , 

* Dear Mr. Jinnah,—Thank you for your letter 
dated yesterday. My replies to your nine points are 
'as follows : 

1. This is agreed. 

2. I note what you Bay and accept that the 

possibility is pane. _ • 


3. 1 am unable to agree to this. Each party 

must be equally free to nominate its own represen¬ 
tatives. • 

4. In a Coalition Government, it is impossible 

to decide major matters of policy when one of the 
main parties to the coalition is strongly against a 
course of action proposed. My present colle.agues 
and I are agreed that it would be settled to allow 
major communal issues to be decided by vote in the 
Cabinet. The efficiency and prestige of the Interim 
Government will depend on ensuring that differences 
arc 1 resolved in advance of Cabinet meetings by 
friendly discussions. A Coalition Government either 
works by a process of mutual adjustment, or does 
not work#at all# • 

5. The artttngement of alternative or rotational 
Viijc-President would present practical difficulty, and 
I do not consider it feasible, f will, however, ar¬ 
range to nominate a Muslim League member to 
preside' over the Cabinet, in the event of the 
Governor-General* and the' Vice-President, being 
abseht. 

I will also nominate a Muslim League (member 
as Vice-Chairman of the Co-ordination Committee 
of the Cabinet, which is a most important post. I 
am chairman of this committee and in the past have 
presided almost invariably, but I shall probably do 
so only on special occasions in future. 

6. I accept that both major parties would be 
consulted before filling a vacancy in any of these 
Ihn p scats. 

7 In the present, conditions all the portfolios 
in the Cabinet are of great importance and it is & 
matter of opinion which are the unost important. 
The minority representatives cannot be excluded 
from a share# of the major portfolio and it. would 
also be suitable to continue Mr. Jagjivau Ram in 
the Labour Portfolio. But. subject to this, there can 
be equal distribution of the most important port¬ 
folios hi tween ihe Congress and the Muslim League. 
Details would he a matter for negotiation. 

8. I agree. 

9. Since the basis for participation in the 
Cnhinqf is of course acceptance of the statement, of 
May 16, I assume that the League Council will meet 
at a very early date ,to reconsider its Bombay 
Resolution. 

Waveli. 

Letter from the Viceroy to Mr. Jinnah, dated 
October 12, 1946 • 

Dear Mr. Jinnah,—I confirm what. I told you 
this evening, that the Muslim League are at. liberty 
to nominate any one they wish for their own quota 
• of seats in the Cabinet, though any person proposed 
must of course he accepted by me and by His 
Majesty before being appointed. 

My intention is to discuss portfolios when all 
the names have been received, both from the 
Muslim League and the Congress. 

4 Wavku. 

Letter from Ms. Jignah to the Viceroy, dated 
October 13, 1946 : 

Dear Lord Waveli,—The Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim League have considered the 
whole matter fully ahd I atm now authorised to 
state that tl^y do npt approve of the bpsis sad 
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scheme of setting up the Interim Government which 
has been decided by ^rou, presumably with the 
authority of His Majesty’s Government. 

Therefore, the committee do not and cannot 
agree with your decision already taken nor with the 
arrangements you have already made. 

We consider and maintain that the imposition 
of this decision is contrary to the declaration of 
August 8, 1946. but since according to your decision 
we have the right to nominate five members of the 
Executive Council on behalf of the Muslim League, 
my committee.have, for various reasons, come to 
the conclusion that in the interest of Mussulmans 
. and othy communities it will be fatal to leave the 
entire field of, administration of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in the hands of’the (Congress. Besides, you 
may be forced to have in your Interim Government 
Muslims who will not command the respect anti 
confidence of Muslin India which would lead to 
very serious consequences ; and. lastly, on other very 
weighty grounds and reason* which are obvious and 
need not be mentioned, we have derided to nomi¬ 
nate five on behalf of the Muslim League in. terms 
of your broadcast, dated August 24, 1946, arfd your 
two letters to me, dated October 4, 1946 and 
October 32. 1946, rospccti\elv, embodying clari¬ 
fications and assurances. 

M. A. JiNNIH 

Letter -fidm the Viceroy to Mr. M. A. Jinnati 
dated October 13, 1946 : 

Dear Mr. Jinnuh,—Thunk \ ou for your letter 
of today s date. I am glad to know that the Muslim 
League has decided to join the Interim Government. 
Will you please let. me have the names of the five 
representatives. u« they have to be submitted to His 
Majesty for appro Mil. and I should like, to reform 
the Government as soon as possible. 

2. You protmised yesterday that you would let 
me have the names today. 

Wavrll 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah to 11. E. the Viceroy, 
dated Oclober 14, 1946 : 

Dear Lord Waved,—1 thank you for your letter 
of October 13. * 

I nm now sending you names of five nominees 
on behalf of the Muslim League as arranged in our 
interview of yesterday. 

(1) Mr. Liquat All Khan, Hon. Secretary, 
All-India Muslim League, M.L.A. (Central). 

(2) Mr. 1. I. Ohundrigar, M.L.A. (Bombay), 
leader, Muslim League Party in the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and president, of the Bombay 
Provincial Muslim League. 

(3) Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar. advocate (Ns-W. 
F.P.), member, working eohwmittrp, nll-lndia Muslim 
League, committee, of action and council. 

(4) Mr. Ghazajjfar Ali Khan, M.L.A. (Pun¬ 
jab), member. Council, all-India Muslim League 
council, provincial Muslim League and member 0 1 
the Punjab Muslim League working rommittee. 

(5) Mr. Jogendra, Ns^th Mandal, advocate, 
(Bengal), at present Minister of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. 

■ . - M- A. Jinnah 

Letter from H. E. the Viceroy , to Mr. Jinnah, 

dated October J25, 1946; 


Dear Mr. Jinnah *-The portfolios that I .cater 
offer the Muslim League in the Interim Government 
are the following: 

Finance, Commerce, Post* and Air, Health, and 
Legislative. 

2. I should be grateful if you would iel' me 
know how you would propose that these portfolio^ 
should be distributed among the Muslim League 
representatives in the Cabinet. 

3. I should like to get an announcement out 
tonight, and to swear in the new members whom 1 
shall warmly welcome tomorrow. 

Waveu, 

Jjelter from*Mr. Jinnah to H. E. the Viperoy, 
dated October 25, 1946 : 

Dear Lord Wavell,—1 am in receipt of your 
letter of Oclober 25, 1946, at 5-30 p.m. coftnmunicat,- 
ing your decision regarding portfolios. 

* I am sorry I cannot say that it is an equitable 
distribution, but we have discussed all the pros and 
cons and as you have taken your final decision, I 
tiped not go into the matter further. 

I inn sending you below the names of (be 
nominees of the Muslim League showing how these 
portfolios should be distributed amongst them. 

Finance —Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Commerce —Mr. I. I. Chundrigar. 

Posts and Air —Mr. A. R. Nishtar. 

Health —Mr. Ghasanfar Ali Khan, and 

I.etriitlalivQ Mr. Jogendra Nath Mandal 

* M. A. .Tinnah 

Calcutta Disturbances Enquiry 
Commission 

TIip Cm leu It a Disturbances Enquiry Commission, 
formed with Bir Pntriek Spens as Chairman and Mr 
Justice Somavya and Mr. Justice Fazl Ali as members, 
has begun its sittings in Calcutta. The Commission has 
been apjtointed bv the Bengali Government and it will 
have the disagreeable task of inquiring into the grave 
allegations of active and inactive partisanship by the 
Bengal! Government in favour of the hooligan element!* 
who had been ratified at the mass meeting presided 
over by the Premier and which was preceded and 
followed by the orgy of murder, loot and arson in the 
city after the League’s cal! to the Direct Action pro¬ 
gramme. The chairman 'may have to inquire into 
the conduct of the same individual who met him at 
New Delhi as Premier to settle the. procedure ttf'fie" 
followed during the inquiry and who stood condemned 
before the bar of public opinion as leader of the League's 
Direct Action plan. 

It is only natural that this peculiar position will 
arouse some amount of public criticism. Not. only the 
newspapers but the old and conservative legal weekly 
of high repute, the Calcutta Weekly Notes also fait 
disturbed. Sir Patrick Spens took note of them and 
on the opening day of the Commission, referred to 
some of the suggestions made in the press. Here is the 
relevant, portion of his statement : * 

The suggestions, Sir Patrick said, were that firstly, 
inasmuch ns it. would be particularly the duty of the 
Commission to enquire into the actions during the 
recent disturbances of members and officials M the 
Government, no reliance could be put on th* work 
and findings of th# Commission, Hie personnel of 
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•which was selected by the Government of Bengal}. 
•Secondly, that he‘personally acted, unwisely or im¬ 
properly in having an interview with the Chief 
Minister -of Bengal at Delhi on September 9. Thirdly, 
that the'appointment of a member of the I.C.S. 
belonging to the Bengal cadre as secretary to the 
'Commission was calculated to favour unfairly the 
Government und put everyone else at a corresponding 
disadvantage. And fourthly, that the notices inviting 
statements of evidence issued by the Secretary on 
September 11 were also issued for some sinister advan¬ 
tage of the Government and that, persons who corn- 
lied with them would be likely to suffer m various 
aye. 

Sir Pelt,rick said that it was true that they were 
technically appointed by the Government of Bengal. 
It might be that they could have been appointed by 
the Central Government, but such action might well 
har e been thought by some as undue interference with 
the powers of a province. That the Commission must* 
be appointed by the Government of Bengal was a 
matter decided before he was approached. It was, how¬ 
ever, the fact that if they were to be appointed by the 
Government of Bengal and that they should have lo 
enquire into the conduct of members and officers ot 
Government that made him stipulate for very special 
powers if lie was to act as chairman, particularly the 
jlower lo nominate his colleagues and wide powers to 
enable him or the Commission to regulate the proce¬ 
dure, methods of taking and obtaining evidence, power 
to summon such witnesses as they desired to examine 
and power to prevent any interference* with their 
directions. 'Everything asked for bus been given with¬ 
out demur and we have been pul in complete control 
and we are in complete control.’ he added. 

Referring lo his interview with Bengal’s Clue I 
Miuistn at. Delhi, the Chairman said that on Septem¬ 
ber 1, lie was first approached by His Excellency the 
Governor-General to undertake the chairmanship ot 
this Commission. After discussing the matter with His 
Excellency on September 3, Sir Patrick proceeded to 
Calcutta and between the 5th and the 8th at a senes 
of discussions v\ith His Excellency the Governor oi 
Bengal and his advisers, nil -matters with regard to the 
personnel, powers and (lie mettliods by which they were 
to be given, were provisionally agreed to. But the 
Chief Minister way not, then in Calcutta and when tie 
(Sir Patrick) left Calcutta on the 8th, the Chiel 
Minister owing i.o his absence could not consider his 
requirements. On reaching Delhi lie asked the Chief 
Minister to see him and explained to him what provi¬ 
sional agreement had been given to him at Oatlcutta 
in his absence and asked for lus agreement to them 
and his promise to implement them without delay, 
which the latter readily g»vq. That was’, Sir Patrick 
said, ‘the sole substance and object, of the interview.’ 

As regards the appointment of a Secretary, he had 
originally bontemplated some one from outside, the 
province, but when .he considered the difficulti< a that 
would face the commission, if a stranger was appointed 
Sgeretai-y, in making all the preliminary arrangements 
for ataff, office, places ef residence for the commissioners 
and place of hearing, he readily accepted the offer of 
Mr. Saddler, as soon as he beard that Mr. Saddler bad 
not been in Calcutta at Hie material times. At. the 
same time, he required that his own private secretary 
should be appointed assistant secretary to the oomrais- 
lioi-Jand that one of the stiff of the Federal Court 


should be appointed court* officer. These were included 
in the requirements made by him during»his first visit 
to Calcutta. * t 

Sir Patrick then referred to the notices issued by 
the Secretary asking for statements of evidence from 
individuals who $ould depose of their own knowledge 
to material incidents Sand the protests, insinuations 
stud threats which followed the publication of these 
notices.’ The notices, he said, were of course issued by 
the Secretary tinder his directions and be took full 
responsibility for them. They were uot suggested by 
any one connected with the Government. The object 
was to try to obtain for the commission and the com¬ 
mission alone, from individual responsible citisens 
Whilst memories were still fresh, statements of uny 
positive eviderfi-o wjn’ch they could give of incidents 
from their own personal knowledge. He wanted these 
statements to go direct to the commission and he hoped 
that from amongst them they should have been able 
to secure a substantial number of inde]*endcut und 
reliable witnesses. 9 

The strongest objection was made m public against 
the appointment of Mr. Saddler, I.C.S., as Secretary 
lo tin* Commission. This gentleman had demonstrated 
Ins tenderness for the police and had allowed tlie 
course of justice to be held up for pleasing the autho¬ 
rities in what is known as tlie Murapara Rioting case. 
He was fhe trying Magistrate of this case as Sub- 
Divisional Officer of Narayaugimje in the district ot 
Dacca. One after another adjournment was granted by 
him on the request of (lie police and an impression was 
created through his conduct that justice was not being 
done. Tlie Calcutta High Court, was moved ahd the 
Chief Justice Sir Herrold Derbyshire passed a severe 
cincture against liis conduct. Mr. Saddler was ordered 
by the High Court t,o proceed forthwith with the case 
however inconvenient it might be for the police. It is. 
therefore, natural that the public will feel uncomfort¬ 
able at the appointment of this particular civilian as 
Secretuty while the major pari ol the allegations was 
against the police. 

Politics in Sind 

Since Uffj beginning of September last politics in 
Sind lias continued to remain in Ihe melting pot. In 
July, the legislative Ae-cmbfy in Sind hud been cur¬ 
tailed for the special purpose of electing members 
io the Constituent Assembly. If was demanded at that 
tune bv the ileaders of the Opposition that it should be 
given a chance to have a trial of strength against the 
Ministry through a no-confidence motion. But the 
Governor disagreed. In spite of at’ demands by the 
Opposition leaders for 'an opportunity to discuss the 
no»ooutidonce motion, the Governor prorogued the 
Assembly after Constituent Assembly elections were 
over. 

The Legislative Assembly was next summoned to 
meet on September 5. Tlie Opposition decided to take 
this opportunity for moving its no-confidence motion 
and notice for it was duly giten. 

In a House of 60, the League Party had 26 votes 
and could count ou 3 European votes. The party, there¬ 
fore, Hill needed oup Vote to maintain itself in office. 
The Speaker, Syed Miran Mohamed Shah was a Muslim 
Leaguer, but so (long as he remained in his post of 
Speakership, his Vote was lost to the League Party. 

On -the 5th September, *about t two hours lief ore the 
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Assembly met, Syed Mina Moliamed resigned his 
Speakership. The Assembly met in full strength with 
the Deputy Speaker, Min Jethi Sipahi Malani Sf the 
Congress Party in the Chair. 

After the Speaker’s resignation* neither of the two 
parties—the League and I he Coalition—was anxious to 
havo its candidate put up for Speakership. When the 
Deputy Speaker Miss Sipahi Malani announced & panel 
of chairmen consisting of Col. Mahan, Mr. M. H, 
Gazdar and Mr. Nurehah, they all withdrew. 

September 11 was fixed for discussion of the no- 
cqnfidence motion. Due to the sudden resignation oi 
the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker had not. sufficient, 
time to study the business before the House. The 
House was, therefore, adjourned till September 7. 

On the night of the <5th September after the 
adjournment of the House, the Coalition Party decoded, 
among other tilings, to address u communication to the 
Sind Governor stating that the present session of the 
Assembly had been convened by the Ministry which 
should get the official business done and that if it failed 
in this, the Governor should calf on the Ministry to 
resign and allow the Opposition 'to form a Ministry and 
ensure full working of the constitutional machinery. 

The League Party’s strength in the Assembly was 
only 27, as against the original strength of 29. Even if 
the three Europeans supported it, its strength would 
be 30 which was also the strength of the Opposition. 
Equality with the Opposition, Mr. Syed insisted in a 
letter to the Governor, was no qualification on the 
basis of which a party should continue to function as 
Government. Having prevailed upon the Speaker to 
resign, the Ministry would be unable to ensure function¬ 
ing of the Legislature if the Deputy Speaker also 
resigand. “The Legislature,” Mr. Syed said, “is a vital 
part of the constitutional mechanism.” Unless the 
Assembly functioned, the Ministry could get neither 
its supplementary giants, nor any legislative measures 
passed, however, urgent and important. A ministry. 
wl«o,%* existence has led to total paralysis of the Legis¬ 
lature, was hardly a ministry having any sanction in 
constitutional law. “You are aware, as every one else 
is,” Mr. Syed added, “that in order to enable this 
ministry to retain office, every kind of convenience 
and indulgence has been already shown to if by Your 
Excellency from time to time. There should be some 
limit to it, and 1 think the limit has been reached." 

September 10 was fixed for the election of the 
Speaker. All on a sudden, the Governor postponed the 
election of the Speaker till September 14 and gave 
no, reason for it. This order was criticized by tin: 
leaders of the Opposition as being higliiv partisan. 

On September 9, four Ministers of the Hidayatulla 
Ministry tendered their resignation. This resignation 
was regarded as purely a domestic affair of the Leaguf 
Party. This step was taken, it was stated, to keep the 
League Party intact and afford no chance to dis¬ 
contented elements (o revolt and go ovop to the 
Opposition. 

Miss Sipahi Malani in accordance with the wishes 
of the Coalition Party resigned the Deputy Speaker- 
ship on the morning of Septeipber.10. The parties were 
now equallly divided. When the Assembly met on that 
day there was no one in the chair. The Secretary to toe 
Legislative Department, read out in the "Assembly a 
cammunicatioin from the Governor, proroguing the 
session. 


The no-confidence motion which was to be moved 
on September 11 was thus avoided. 

Under these circumstances, the Sind Assembly had 
to be dissolved. The Ministers who had tendered 'their 
resignations were reappointed and the Ministry conti¬ 
nued in office. The request of the Opposition to in¬ 
clude a few members from amongst them in the pre¬ 
election Caretaker Ministry was also turned down. 
Had this course been taken, reports of official partisan¬ 
ship in favour of the League might have been 
prevented. 

One of the most important features in the political 
affairs of Sind is the part played by the Europeans, 
including Sir Francis Mudie, the Governor. At one 
stage, Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani, Deputy Leader,* Con¬ 
gress Partty, observed : 

In Sind, the Muslim League party in .power is 
a minority purty. If has so far been sustained in 
power by means of artificial respiration adminis- 
* tmd to it from time to time by the Government. 

Tliis Oxygen has been administered to the League 
by its three most, faithful European followers. 

Outlook in Hyderabad 

The .special correspondent of the Independent gives 
an account of the momentous political conflicts that 
arc taking place in the Nizam’s Dominion. He reports 
that the Nizam has perceived the coming change and 
tried to react to it by appointing Sir Muza Ismail as 
the President of Iris Executive Council, in place of the 
rabid Muslim Leaguer, the Nawab of Chattari. The 
\isit of the Cabinet Mission and the eagerness with 
which it fraternised with the Congress was an eye- 
opener to many and the Hyderabad Ruler suddenly 
decided to march with the times. Jiuuah's stocks be¬ 
came low in the Hyderabad market. Sir Mirza Ismail’s 
appointment, was taken as a ‘pergonal insult by Mr. 
Jmnah. The Ittehad-i-Mussislmin created a big row 
over it. They took it. as a challenge to their undisputed 
sway. Sir Mirza felt that the Hindus were an 
oppressed jieople in the State and as a realist he knew 
which way tjie wind was blowing. He thought it stupid 
to alienate the vast force of the population represented 
by the State Congress. He realised that when the 
British paramountcy itaeilf was preparing to quit the 
Indian stage and leave everything to the Central 
Government, dominated by the Congress, where Will 
the Indian Princes be if they continue to be hostile to 
l lie national aspirations 7 

Sir Mirza is a non-Lcaguer, a non-Pakistani 
Muslim. He knows the strength behind the Congress. 
The correspondent of the Independent gives the 
following graphic account of what is happening there 
after the assumption of office by Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Sir Sultan Ahmad’s visit : 

Sir Mirza came in with the whole-hearted good¬ 
will of the Nizam. So much so that when Quaid^e- 
Azam Jinnah recently saw the Nizam and tried to 
advise him to remove Sir Mirza, the Nizam is reported 
to have broken the interview in a huff, to the great 
discomfiture of the League Fuehrer and the local 
Ittehadis. 

An event of this nature had not been recorded 
in the history of Hyderabad. 

But with the reopening of negotiations between 
Mr. Jinnah and the Viceroy, Hyderabad rulers thought 
that the League is coming up again and that the 
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Congress Was not all. So why not cold-shoulder the 
State Co Stress *a bit and also Sir Mirza, the greatest 
votary of change? So the wires were pulled and the 
free hand of Sir Mirza had to become stiff again, of 
.course much against his will. 

During this internal tug of war when negotiations 
and interviews with the States Congress representa¬ 
tives were in) progress. Sir Mirza appeared to be aft 
unhappy man. it was a period of great psychological 
conflict and the situation was fluid. At this critical 
times Hyderabad State had a distinguished visitor in 
the person of Sir Sultan Ahmad. Adviser to H. H. 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

What was the exact nature of his mission is not 
known. But it transpires that he did quite a lot of 
ptain-speaking to the powers-that-be. Sir Sultan is also 
a realist, a practical politician and a friend of Sir 
Mirza. -But greater than this seems to be his genuine 
anxiety to save the Hyderabad Slate from chaos, strife 
and final liquidation, aid to let the old Nizam pass 
his old age in ipeace. He came to llvdcrahud *as a 
sincere friend, but the friend had to give bitter, 
though wholesome advice. 

It is understood that 11. E. H. the Nizam was 
plainly advised not to lay much store Ijv Quaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah who had “miss-d the bus” “Where has he 
led the Muslim Community?” It was asked. To 
chaos and lihinilialiun! He has rfow joined the Interim 
Government on conditions and terms much lower than 
what the Coijgress had offered him. His leadership 
has utterly failed, lie rendered yeoman’s service to the 
Mussalnmns by uniting them under a single flag. But 
he did not know when to cry hah aqd by his haughty, 
intolerant, and uncompromising, and smconstructive 
attitude, has lowered the Muslims in the eyes of national 
and international politics. He has failed to adjust 
with the new times and lias brought so much suffer¬ 
ing and humiliation to his owni community. He is a 
spent force and an oiil-uf-dule politician anil it would 
be disastrous to hitch the Hyderabad wagon to his 
whe‘1. I 1 nless sensible adjustments are made, the 
State will come to grief. Neither Jinnah nor the 
Ittehad-i-Mussaimin will he able to save the disaster. 
One will ignore the Writing on the Wall at one’s peril 
only. 

One does not know what the effect of this brutal 
frankness was. That it has given the creeps to many 
of the status-quo-wallahs who are making a futile 
attempt to stem the tide is true. One must bow to the 
Inevitable. Perhaps one can yet redeem grace and 
goodwill, which Jinnigh could not. Politics reduced 
to green-grocer’s level does good to nobody. 

This is the background of the present political 
scene in Hyderabad. There are enough good elements 
in the Hyderabad administration which* can lead her, 
under the guidance of Sir Mirza Ismail, to a peaceful 
solution of all her present difficulties. 

I 

Frontier Intrigues of the Political 
Department 

The crude conspiracy between the Muslim League 
and the Political Department to try and show that the 
Pathans and the Frontier Iribes are hostile to Indian 
nationalism, is full'y exposed in the following despatch 
by the special representative of the Hindu : 

“Here is the reality behind the so-called ‘demon¬ 
stration’ by some MRliks during Pandit Nehru s visit 
to Mirenshah and Razmak. The first, halt of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s tour of tribal areas was at Miyan- 
ifhfch and the second at Razmak. Both plaees are in 
North/ Waeirtoan. At both plkees the Political Agent 


had summoned a group of local leaders to meet Pandit 
Nehru end Khan Abdul Qbaffar Khan. # In both the 
places the results were according .to the same pattern. 
After Badshah Khan had addressed a few words to the 
assembled Maliks, the latter made some sort of 
demonstration and went away in a pretended huff. 
What is the significance of these demonstrations ? Were 
'they genome and spontaneous ? They were most cer¬ 
tainly not. Here are facts which prove this : 

“In the first plate, all the Maliks or tribal leader t 
who were invited by the Political'Agent are, without 
a single exception, in the /iay oj the Political Depart - 
ment. The Political Agent admitted this (in my 
presence) before Pandit Nehru and*Dr. Khan Sahib. 

“At H-'iz'nak ,, the Frontier Premier asked the 
Potiticql Agent m his characteristic blunt way if he 
had hrtnd-picked the tribal leaders. The latter replied, 
“We could only invite those Maliks who are under 
our influence and . these people, have come because 
they depend on us for stipends.” 

‘ He rfbghl have added that they depend upon the 
Political Department for other material benefits like 
bonuses, contracts, royalties and jugire. Some of the 
men who had assembled are title-holders ; for example, 
one individual who tried to make himself most 
conspicuous at Razmak )voids the (.lie of Khan [Sahib. 

“Moreover, jthe so-called demonstrations were too 
neatly patterned to be spontaneous. It is significant 
that the same Malik who was rude to Badshah Khan 
and Dr. Khan .Sahib was continually referring to the 
Political Agent as ‘our Agent Saheb Bahadur.’ 

■•Another significant fact must be mentioned: not a 
single Malik among those assembled complained 
against tlp> recent bombings. Some of them, talked of 
avenging Jthe Hindu atrocities in Calcutta, but there 
was not a mention of the bombing of their own homes. 
The reason is obvious. The Political Department would 
n-ot tolerate any complaint against the policy of bomb¬ 
ing—not even if it is to be used as a stick with which 
to beat the ‘Hindu Interim Government.’ 

“It has been alleged that an official of the Political 
Department, had been warhing the tribal Maliks under 
their pay for .several days before Pandit Nehru’s 
arrival. It is stated that most of the best-known leaders 
of the tribes have been prevented from meeting Pandit 
Nehru : for example, Ayat Khan, the biggest leader 
of the Mahsud tribe, has not been able to see Pandit 
Nehru nor has 'been the son of the famous Pawinda 
Khan. Similarly the great leader, Musa Khan, is wait¬ 
ing only two miles away from Raziftak camp to see 
Pandit Nehru, but the Political Department will not 
let him do so. 

,“A word about these tribal Maliks. They are not 
leaders of the tribes iq the same sense as Gandhiji, 
Pandit Nehru or even Mr. Jinnah is. They owe their 
position entirely to the Political Department; they 
fulfil the same role as Khan Bahadurs of our Provinces. 

“In his book Gold and Guns on the Pathan Frontier, 
Abdul Qayum, who is now a Muslim Leaguer, says. 
‘Them there are Maliks or leaders of the tribes. These 
men rece ! ve cash allowance* and sometimes titles—to 
give thenv a sense of self-importance. The idea has been 
to exercise control through 'these Maliks and other 
elders. Very large sums hav$ been paid ever since the 
British came into contact with the tribes. These 
enormous sums have come, cl course, from the Indian 
treasury, which means the Indian taxpayer.’ 
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“The real Madera of the tribes keep away from the 
Political Department. For example, Haji Mirra Ah 
Khan, better known as the Faqir of Ipi, is the 
acknowledged leader of the Waziris. He is hiding in 
oaves,with a price on his head. I learn on good authority 
that the Faqir is anxious to meet Pandit Nehru. There 
are scores of other genuine tribal leaders who have 
sent .messengers to Pandit Nehru asking for appoint¬ 
ments. 

‘The fact is the Political Department today is a 
gigantic vested intesest. Chores of rupees are spent 
annually by the Political Department i:i the fora* ol 
subsidies, bribes, secret grants and other payments. 
No accounts are kept,. The present tribal administra¬ 
tion has become an anachronism in. the 'modern age. 
And entirely stage-managed ‘demonstrations’ have no 
value whatsoever as regards the real feeling of tribal 
people towards Pandit Nehru's tour. -Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan had anticipated some, such m seine!' and 
uttered a warning against it. in his Press Conference at 
Peshawar. 

“Put. the real significance of the deniousritiops w 
that they have brought home to the Minister for IDkior- 
nal Affairs, as nothing else would have done, the inner 
workings. Dr. Khati Sahib bluntly accused the Political 
Department of having intrigued against Pandit Nehru’s 
tour. Pandit. Nehru warned the Political Agent I hat he 
would order n full inquiry. 

“The new Government is determined to make a 
new, revolutionary approa-h to the probVm of the 
Frontier. The first step town ids Lhb new approach may 
be the abolition of the Political Department. The new 
policy will mean the dawn of a now civilisation for 
millions of tribal Pat linns. Hut the scores of officials 
of the Political Department have a huge vested'interest 
in the old system. To expect the Polit'cal Department, 
to carry out the new policy is like expecting the cat to 
guard the housewife’s milk.” 

Civil Service in a Free India 

The problem of the Civil Service is one of the 
mast important problems that far# the new Central 
Government. This service, has been rightly criticised 
vehemently as being anti-national, ■niitdbratir, un¬ 
imaginative and reactionary. The Interim Central 
Government has given its full attention to this problem. 
In an article written by Mr. E. K. Patel, Minister for 
Food, Central Provinces, who had res ; gned from this 
service because of its inherent defects, gives some 
eoncrete suggestions which deserve dose study. The 
Civil Service and tire Imperial police were as efficient, 
and competent as a country tinder foreign domination 
could produce. They have eminently succeeded in 
maintaining the stranglehold of Imperialist Britain on 
India. From our standpoint, however, the services had 
a good number of very .costly defects. Mr. Patel points 
out: 

Their chief and foremost defeat was their 
denationalization arising from a series of causes and 
starting with the compromise which one has necessarily 
to make with his conscience in preferring service 
under enslaving administrAion to the more boniest and 
straightforward, though dangerous course, of fight¬ 
ing it. to secure the freedom of one’s com try. Thew 
•rose a burning desire to make the .best of onesdf in 
the new atmosphere. ‘ . 

Another serious dafcqt was the fostering of a 
epirk „of autocracy.,»»4*tlrs»PQn<Ibility tynoUgsL. jU. 


classes of officers. The Civil Service generally Was 
never conscious of its duties and obligations as ser¬ 
vants of the people; they never functioned as such, 
but carried out the orders of an' irresponsible and 
autocratic executive, and this spirit permeated down 
to the lowest village officer. This exercise of un¬ 
checked authority and power led to two baneful, results. 
*It generated a poor opinion, if not contempt, for the 
character, initiative ar.jd capacity for self-government 
of the people committed to thrir chance. It also made 
the Services unimaginative and reactionary, having 
been concerned, throughout their lives, with routine 
work and the maintenance of status quo rather than 
with schemes of public welfare and advancement. 

Mr. Pate! says, “The drawbacks form a mere 
appendage, which can be cast away.” We do not agree. 
Any dee]i research into the history of Indian freedom 
will reveal that it was this service, the steel frame of 
British Imperialism in India, which was primarily res¬ 
ponsible for pulling the most formidable obstacle's m 
the path of Indian national advancement. British Tory 
reactionaries profited from the administrative ex¬ 
periences of these men and these experiences were 
utilised in drafting and preparing open and secret 
schemes for the purpose of keeping India in bondage. 
Even now, it is this service which is fighting tooth and 
nail for preventing the smooth transference power 
from British to Indian hands. The attitude of the die¬ 
hard 1.0.8. and I.P. is no longer secret, they have 
almost openjy sided with the forces of reaction and 
thrown their entire weight for the sole task of develop¬ 
ing fissi parous- tendencies among.'! the Indian people 
and encouraging communal tight. If India is to survive, 
t lie sc services must go lock, stock and barrel, at what¬ 
ever cost it, may mean to us. Treatment of a cancerous 
growth may be costly, but it must be thorough and 
quick. Tenderness may prove fatal for the patient■ ‘ 

Separation of the Judiciary and 
Executive 

As early as 18.40. at the second session of the Indian 
National Congress, a reso iition was adopted demanding 
the separation of judicial and executive functions of 
the Government. The problem is, therefore, exactly 
s'xty years old and still it is nowhere nearer solution. 
The experience in the administration of criminal justice 
has been against, the mixing of the executive «nd the 
judiciary. It is a well-known maxim of jurisprudence 
that the same man cannot be the prosecutor and the 
judge ; it. is equally recognised that it is not- sufficient 
that justiee is done but that justice muqt appear to be 
done. The general apathy of the public to the police 
and the subordinate magistracy is because they do not 
feel that justice is being done in criminal courts as 
they are not sure since the magistrate combines in 
himself both the functions of a revenue and executive 
officer in one. 

Mr. A. T. Krishnamaohari. in an article, contributed 
to the Ray's Weekly, gives a short, study of the subject. 
In a few words he has traced the history ns follows : 

Several members of the Indian civil service, 
notable among whom like Sir Henry Cotton later 
became great friends of India and Indian freedom, 
have left obiter dicta bitterly criticialrg the system. 
Tht late Mr. R. C. Dutf had a great deal to say against 
the system of die subordinate magistrates in trial 
courts being under the control of .the district magis- 
,..trat» whe-is the exeguttre-hsad. at the distneb The 
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word ‘Magistrate’ is not defined by the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code.* A deflation is however found in tho 
General Clauses Act. In fact as well as in practice 
the words ‘Magistrate.’ and ‘Court* are gen rally if not 
always convertible terms. Section 10 of the Cr. P. C. 
expressly says that anybody who succeeds to tho-'ohiel 
administration! of the district shall perform the duties 
and exercise all powers of the District Magistrate. 
Similarly the Police Act invests certain Police Officers • 
with Magisterial powers, with the result one is left 
wondering whether after all the judicial nature of the 
office of magistrate is not whittled down by its 
association with ex-cutive power. 

After thirty years of ceaseless agitation during 
the passage of three sovereigifc and two Acts of 
•Parliament touching the Govrnmedl of India, a scheme 
for the separation of jndiciul from executin' functions 
agas jlrawn up it* 1921 hv what is now rnmmoi.ly 
known as the Stuart committee appointed hv the 
Central legislative Assembly. That report is now a 
quarter of a century old and in some iaspects, Leeds 
amendments In stiil the conditions at priwnt. But 
it is a good enough basis for starting work. 

Y\ hen I lie Congress assumed office, attempt,- were 
made in some of the provinces to effect, this separation 
and lemove tho long-standing defect in our admin s- 
tnation of justice. Dr. I\. N. Kntju, Minister for Law 
in the U.P. Government, took up the problem in right 
earnest. He had tluee purpo-es in view : (1) lo obviate 
tho noeessily for fresh legislation, (2j to interfere 
least with existing administration, and (3) to avoid 
extra expenditure. He. therefore, introduced a judicial 
Additional Magistrate and made 'flu; ^Sessions Judge 
and not. the District. Magistrate, the competent autho¬ 
rity to report on their work. The result was that all 
judicial works of the : district were entrusted to a sepa- 
‘ratr officer. But this was no complete remedy of the 
defect, it was oii’v one step taken to the way of remov¬ 
ing it. In order to make the change complete and 
effective, amendments have to be made in the criminal 
Procedure Code, Police Act and many other similar 
provisions of Law. Th's problem cannot successfully 
be tackled unless on an all-India basis and may there¬ 
fore require some more time. • 

Nehru Government’s Labour Policy 

Pandit*Jawahnrial Nehru, inaugurating tike Labour 
Ministers’ Conference at New Delhi, emphasised the 
need for devising methods in order to help industrial 
workers of India to stand on their own feel. Referring 
to recent, strikes, Pandit Nehru said that strikes might 
become unnecessary in some future time when the 
differences between the employer and the employed 
disappeared, but at the moment what was most needed 
was to devise methods which would ameliorate the 
.living and working eonditiorfs of workers. 

«. After the Chairman’s opening speech, the Con¬ 
ference took up the discussion of a mow Bill intended 
to regulate industrial relations. The Bill, which has now 
been placed before the Central Legislature, aims at 
setting up works committees in industrial establish- 
jnonts to smoothen the day-to-day difficulties. It also 
aims to enoate machinery of conciliation, inquiry and 
adjudication which Government proposes to initiate in 
the case of all utility services. The Bill has, thus, t.he 
great merit of being drafted in consultation with the 
Provincial Labour Ministers. Tine Bengal League 
Ministry, which had declared non-co-operation with the 
Government at the Centre, *did not send any represen¬ 


tative. This non-co-operation of the Bengal Ministry, 
however, is only confined to mutters jvhieh might be 
helpful to the Centre, and not in respect, of receiving 
or praying for subsidies either in cash or m kind. 

The Labour Ministers’ Conference extended the 
scope of their discussions beyond the realm of indus¬ 
trial workers and proposed to institute an inquivy into 
the earnings of agricultural labourers. Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram mentioned that among the suggestions placed 
before the Conference was.one that all major legis¬ 
lation should be Central and that the provinces should 
pay special attention to the organisation of adequate 
administrative and inspection services to secure » 
proper enforcement of labour legislation, a sphere of 
activity which, he said, had not .received sufficient 
attention in the, past. Considering the mobility of 
labour,,both industrial us v.ell as territorial, it is highly 
desirable that wages, extra-payments hours of works 
and working -conditions -hnuld be uniforms, ai'l over the 
country. This would ensure stubil lv to the floating 
labour population. Mr. Jagjivan Ram vva< perfectly 
tight in weer.mmendsling a five-veir programme to stcure 
uniformity in matters relating to labour laws.- This 
unifiirmity can be maintained and differences straight¬ 
ened out by periodical meeting- oi the Provincial 
Labour Minisleis. Explaining the position, Mr. Jsg- 
jivan Rjani said : 

It may be asked whether w should at thus 
stage, plan a five-year programme in view of the 
uncertainty of the fultne constitutional set-up. 
YVhatevvi imay be filial distribution of authority in 
regard to labour matters, it is common ground that 
theie should be the maximum measure of uniformity 
in matters relating to labour as administration and 
standards. Details of legislative and administrative 
uvrartures necessarily^ Like time to work out.. The 
different, government*, the enip’ovu-s and workers 
have all to be consulted. Mater a! lias to be prepared 
for legislation and the detai's of the ad nii'istr.itive 
organisation have to Vie worked out. Collective 
agreements between employers and workers on 
matteis tjkc \v*ges have to be promoted and before 
any effective action can be taken in this direction, 
detailed*studies have lo be undertaken. These things 
cannot be done unlr-s we set before ourselves a 
definite programme of aVIton. Even if we are not. 
able to achieve all that, vve set. ourselves to secure, 
the piepuratory work that, we shall have done will 
be oT great assistance to those who may he charged 
with r< -'ponsihility for labour administration under 
the now constitution and enable them to proceed 
ahead. 

What wc should now do is to evolve suitable 
* machinery for formulating policy and periodically 
review'ng the ex tout, to which it is being imple¬ 
mented from time to tim<>. # Pol , 'ey must ho to some 
extent flexible so that, it can be modified to meet 
new situations and circumstances that may arise. 
These things can he done only at tile ministerial 
level. It, is became of this necessity that we have 
suggested for votiy consideration the institution of a 
Ministers’ Conference meeting regularly once a year 
or oftener, as you may decide. 

The Bill has been introduced in the Central Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and jitter preliminary discussion, had 
been referred to » Select* Committee. 
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Congress Policy an Aboriginals 

The problem of aboriginal uplift and the Congress 
policy towards them have been discussed by Mr. R. V. 
Rao in a short article contributed to the Hindu The 
Congress Ministries have begun to apply their mind to 
the problem of the 25 million aboriginals. Mr. Sri* 
krishna Sinba, Premier of Bihar, observed the other 
day, “So long as we are in the government, we shall 
religiously safeguard every legitimate interest of the 
Adibasis. We shall see that they enjoy all rights and 
privileges as children of the soil. The Congress Govern¬ 
ment know that tfiey have their grievances as back¬ 
ward people, and we aTe studying their problems to 
give them all help." 

The aboriginal tribes arc scattered *all over the 
country. For example, in Central Provinces, wo have 
over two million Gonds, in Bihar we have the Santals, 
in Orissa, the Savaras, in Bombay, the Bhil?, Warlis, 
and in Madras, the ‘Koyas,’ 'Chepchus,' etc. Indeed, 
Mr. A. V. Thakkar of the Harij*ui Seva Sangh and the 
missionaries have done a lot in the matte/ of their 
uplift* We roust know that, when the British conquered 
the country, and missionaries followed them, 1 the 
aboriginals were confronted with a serious problem. 
Further, when the forests were controlled by the 
Government the rights of the aboriginal tribes naturally 
were curtailed.' Similarly, even in the matter of their 
education, it is a pity that the various schools started 
by the local boards did not make any impression upon 
them. More often than not the teachers did not take 
any interest in their welfare and assumed a superior 
attitude. 

Mr. Rao writes : 

Anthropology which till recently used to be an 
academic occupation is now becoming aa applied 
science, particularly in countries which have to deal 
with tribal areas. We must remember that, the 
training that we give to these tribes enables them* 
to participate fully in our national life. It is a pity 
that our public do not remember that they are 
“flesh of our flesh” and should *hnve equal rights 
with ourselves. Let it be remembered that the 
rehabilitation of the aborigines is a duty we owe 
them. After all we nerd not say that they are inferior 
to us. In fact some of the best officers hail from 
these aboriginal tribes. Whatever may be the future 
of the type of education that we may have, let it 
be remembered that it must be based upon their 
tribal economy and needs. There is another point. 
More than ever before tolerant understanding and 
sympathetic treatment will help the aborigines to 
march on along the path of progress. 

The vast and complicated problem of the *25 
millions of aboriginals in India cannot be solved by 
the creation of 'Excluded or Partially Excluded 
Areas.’ In fact according to the Act of 1035 though 
it is the Governor that is responsibe for their wel¬ 
fare, still the ministers have got to see that they 
came to the same level as the others. The present 
writer would really say that Ij/iere is no meaning in 
creating such areas. It is*better if special officers be 
appointed to consider the problem of their uplift. It 
is no use thinking that no special officers are neces- 
saay because even in the ordinary course of adminis- 
'■ tration, special attention is paid to'the need of the 
aboriginals. > *> 


Every attempt is now being made to see that they 
preserve their religious habits and social customs and 
remain in the Hindu fold. The British Government 
have bo long tried their best to make them appear e* 
non-Hindu separate tribes followed by proselytising 
Christian misaonaries. The Census Report of 1941 tried 
to complete this process of segregation. The provisions 
Of the Government of India Act 1935 sought to take 
tribal areas, stamped as Excluded or Partially Ex¬ 
cluded Areas, out of the hands of the popular Minis¬ 
tries. Pending the return of political power over these 
areas, which can only be done in the Constitution of 
Free India, social uplift activities among them should 
continue in full yigour. The Bihar Government has 
already made a block grant of Re. 6 lakhs in ■ the 
provincial budget. Other Governlments shotfd follow 
this lead. 

Summing up his article, Mr. Rao writes : 

, If the Ministries provide them with all the 
necessaries of life, medical help and facilities for 
receiving education, which is in tune with their 
habits and customs, and if we realise that they are 
the original inhabitants of the country and there¬ 
fore their claims should receive the first, considera¬ 
tion at our hands, the day will not be far off when 
we can easily bring the 25 millions of our aboriginals 
to the same .level as other people. Philanthropists 
like Verrier Elwin, Thakkar Bapa, Grigson and 
others have done much in this matter. As Father 
Elwin observed, “Forbidden to hunt and cultivate 
in the forgst, ’exploited in the villages, they have 
become servile.” Let us hope that every attelTipt 
will be made to improve the lot of our aboriginal 
tribes. In the meanwhile, let us give time to 'the 
Congress Ministry to show what it can do in the 
matter before we crticise it from house-tops. It 
would be better if the Congress Ministries in the 
various provinces chalk out. a definite policy for the 
uplift of the aboriginal tribes with the co-operation 
of social workers and anthropologists. „ 

Power Supply in Madras 

Schemes for the expansion of electric power supply 
in the province, programmed to meet all the demands 
anticipated in the near future, have been Outlined in a 
Press Note issued by the Madras Government. The 
Note says : 

Ever since 1027, the Madras Governlment have 
been contemplating a scheme of inter-connected 
power houses, hydro as well as thermal, located at 
suitable centres feeding a network of distribution 
lines covering both towns and villages. All the 
electricity projects constructed so far were designed 
to fit into an electric-grid which was to be gradually 
developed till its power resources would be adequate 
to serve the whole of the province. 

In order to conserve materials for the war effort, 
severe restrictions were placed* on all schemes for 
power development, and supply of electricity to 
new consumers was confined to essential military 
and civil needs. The restrictions on power supply 
during the war were followed by unfavourable mon¬ 
soons In 1045, and when the Mettur lake recorded 
phenomenally low levels, further restrictions were 
imposed in the Mettur System. 

The restrictions on power supply imposed during 
the war are now being«gradually relaxed. The south- 
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west monsoon has been quite favourable this year 
and the supply position has also improved in all the 
Hydi'o-Electrie systefona. 

Now that the war is over, the schemes f° r 
power expansion which were kept in abeyance have 
been taken up, new schemes formulated and a five- 
year plan has been programmed. The Government 
propose to spend about Rs. 15 crores on the schemes, 
and when these are completed, the present generat¬ 
ing plant capacity in the province will be doubled, 
resulting in considerable expansion of the areas re¬ 
ceiving electric supply. New areas especially in the 
Circars and the Cedrd Districts will also get power 
„ supply in the near future. 

About the Machkund project and the Tungabhadra 
hydro-electric scheme, the Note says : 

Power will be developed from the Dodumu Falls 
in the Machkund river which forms the boundary 
between Madras and Orissa. The first stage,of Hie 
scheme provides for an installed capacity of 51.750 
K.W.; the scheme: is capable of an ultimate develop¬ 
ment of 1,00,000 K.W. The construction work has 
commenced, and the first stage of the scheme is ex¬ 
pected to be completed by 1950. The scheme is to 
l»e worked in partnership with the Orissa Govern¬ 
ment, and for this purpose an agreement was entered 
into early this year, and under this agreement 70 
per cent of the power developed will be available 
to Madras which will ensure adequate supply for all 
the needs of the Vizagapatam, Godavari, Kistna 
and Guntur District 1 - for seversfl years to comp. 

As an advance stage of this scheme and with a 
view to supplying the immediate needs of the area, 
additional plant is being installed at eacli of the 
existing thcarnal stations nl Vixagapntam and Bez- 
wada. A 110 K. V. line from Bezwnda to Rajah- 
mundry with a 33 K.V. extension to Samalkot is 
being built to develop the East and West, Godavari 
areas. 

A thermal station with an installed capacity of 
6,500 K.W. has been planned for the Nellore area 
and orders have been plant'd for the generating acts. 
The scheme will meet the needs of the mica, ceramic, 
glass, chemicals, rayon and other industries that are 
being planned in Ihis area 

Tire Ceded Districts have long been in need of 
electric powpr. The Tungabhadra Hydro-Electric 
Scheme which will develop power of about 20,800 
K.V .A. for erght months in a year and 6,900 K.V .A. 
for the remaining four months is intended to meet 
their requirements but it is expected to be completed 
only by 1952-53. Meanwhile, in order to cater to 
immediate needs it has been decided to purchase 
power from the Mysore Jog Hydro-Electric Scheme 
from the middle of 1948 and to distribute it over 
an area covered by the Tungabhadra Dam site, 
Hospet, Hagari-Boramanhallc, Bellary and Guntakai, 
Work on survey of the interconnecting transmission 
line has (Commenced. 

In addition, the establishment of a thermal 
station at Cuddapah is under consideration. 

Regarding the ‘city and suburban electric supply, 
the Note explains that the power undertaking managed 
by the Madias Electric Supply Corporation is to be 
acquired by the Governjinont in August 1947 and a 
scheme for extending and modernising the plant, has 
been, sanctioned. Meanwhile, tq meet the immediate 
domestic and essential power demands, steps have been 


.taken“to supplement the output of the power station 
at Villivakkam and by the establishment of mobile 
power units. The Madras Thermal Station will also 
be linked up with tihe Mettur Hydro Station early m 
1948. Work on this is already in hand, and the scheme 
will enable exchange of power to mutual advantage, 
conserving coal during periods of abundance of water 
at Mettur and supplementing Mettur output in tjjmes 
of water shortage there. 

About the Moyar scheme and Madura Thermal 
Station, the Press Note says : 

The tail water from Pykara Power Station will 
be diverted and dropped down the Moyar slopes 
utilising a gross head of 1300 ft. Two 12,000 K.W. 
sets will be installed initially.. Preliminary works 
have commenced and ’orders for most of the plant 
haye been placed. The Power Station which is ex¬ 
pected to go into 'operation in 1949. will supplement 
the supply to the Pykara and Mettur areas where 
large industrial and agricultural development are 
being planned. . 

JPvkara j tower is now being extended to Wynad, 
•Calicut ar.d Cannanorc. Ex tons’on of supply In 
South Hanaro 1ms been planned nnd provided for in 
the Moyar Scheme. 

Recent unfavourable monsoon conditions have 
indicated the need for additional storage of water 
in hydro-electrie areas, and this is economically 
feasible at Pykara. Moreover, as Pykara is in a 
strategically favourable position to meet the increas-,. 
ing demand in the hydro grid area in the South and 
also for providing a block of power for any un¬ 
expected development, the final expansion of the 
plant at Pykara and Moyar has been planned and 
sanctioned. This scheme provides for a second 
reservoir in the Pykara river of 2 000 million cubic 
feet and the addition of two 13500 K.W. spts at 
Pykara Station and a third 12,000 KW. set at Moyar 
Station. Work on the scheme lias begun and will be 
proceeded with simultaneously with the Moyar 
Scheme. By 1950 when these extensions are com¬ 
pleted, there will he ample power available in the 
southern portion of the grid till 1955. 

Fo % r utilising the water that is available during 
periods of good rainfall gates are being installed 
across the spillway of the Thumbraparni Dam to 
increase the storage to 5.500 imillion cubic feet and 
one more 7,000 K.W. unit with the connected pipe 
line is being added to the power station. Work is 
in progress and will be completed hy the middle of 
1948. 

On account of the rapid load development in 
the Papanasam System, the construction of a 
Thermal Station contemplated at a later .stage as 
part of the Papanasam Hydro-Thermal scheme, has 
to be taken up much earlier than anticipated. It ia 
proposed to install at oace a 4.000 K.W. set at 
Madura and to add a 8 000 K.W. set as soon 
as possible. This will meet the growing demand of 
the Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly Districts and 
also the power deficiencies due to water shortage in 
the hydro-electric areas. 

The above schctmos are programmed for meeting 
all the demands that are anticipated in the imme- 
dntc future. Plans for the industrialisation of the 
province at;e yet to take concrete shape and it is too 
early to say what further demand for power will 
arise from tdem. A general awakening to the ad- 
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- vantage of industrialisation. Mid rural development 
is olearly manifest. When people get better acquain¬ 
ted with ^electricity at&i realise the enormous 
contribution it makes to their well-being and sootal 
progress, « progressively increasing demand for 
power is certain to arise and fresh spurces of power 
have to be exploited. Promising water power sites 
are available in the S. Kanara and the Nilgiri* 
Districts, on the Periyar, on the Cauvery at Meka- 
datu and on the Godavari and its tributaries. 
Schemes for their development' and connection to 
the grid will be tyiken up in good time to iiueet all 
the growing power needs of the Province. 

India’s Need far Increased food t 
Production « 

Dr. ltajemdru Prasud, Food Member in the interim 
Government, staled at the Central Assembly, “We 
have been able to seouii: 3,000.009 tons as against 
1,700,000 tons imported, that is, we have procured 
w.thin the country more than double what we have 
procured fiom abroad.’ Outlining the three methods— 
imports, monopoly' procurement and controlled distri¬ 
bution, and the stepping up of production—with which 
Government was dealing with the food situation, Dr. 
Rajendm Prasad said that according to statisticians, 
out of a total harvest of 60,000,000 tons, some 24.000,000 
tons nnay be taken as a surplus to the requirements ot 
the cultivator. Out of this 24,000,000 tons, 4,000,000 tons 
had already been secured for distribution. 

Madras led in procurement and Bombay came next. 
Madras procured nearly 94 per cent of the surplus of 
individual cultivators. Dr. Prasad says, ‘It is because 
of this policy of rigid procurement and distribution 
that the province has so far been able to scrape 
through.” Bombay came next with 60 per cent procure¬ 
ment, of surplus. The United Provinces, which in recent, 
years depended upon the Central Government to meet 
its deficit, as a result of the vigorous policy ot 
procurement has become free from anxiety. 

As regards the future, Dr. Rajcndra Prasad said : 

, With small imports that we have received, the 
question can be asked how we arc able to survive 
these /months. Our people are used to siitforing, and 
they know how to face such difficulties, because they 
have dooe it. in the past, and India is in a more or 
less chronic posifou of underfeeding. That has been 
one of thfc causes contributory to our success. 

Further causes were rationing and maintenance 
of stocks. We have always been anxious to maintain 
stocks for about six weeks in every province. It has 
been a most difficult job to maintain this stock. We 
have somehow or other managed so far, but Novem¬ 
ber opens with a stock of four weeks or even le*®- 
I can say this that after the,most difficult months 
we have now almost passed through, we have a crop 
in sight; the monsoon has been fair,.though there 
have been floods in some parts of Assam and Bihar, 
which have damaged the crop considerably. Wo 
have had short rain in"parts of the Punjab and Bind. 
But, on the whole, I must say nature Has been kind 
to us this year, and we ar? hoping to get a more or 
less normal crop this season. i- 

With this crap in sight, I venture to hope that, 
our people will not starve* And what is more, I have 
fpund that the provinces and .the peddle have shown 
■ grit in facing difficulty, which, is veally admirable. 
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In response to my appeal to save as much « 
possible, I have received thousands of letters from 
people offering to save a part of their ration and 
undertaking to start fasting clubs to Save food. All 
this in terms of maunds and tons may not come 
to very much, but it shows the spirit in which the 
•people have token it, and the spirit in which they 
face this calamity. I have also appealed to the 
provinces which have any surpluses to spare over And 
above what they have declared already to make 
such surpluses available. I am grateful that Orissa# 
the C.P. and the Punjab have given larger quantities 
than they have promised to give in the beginning. 
This extra surplus comes to 45,000 tone, not an in¬ 
considerable quantity. 

It is these factors wh ch have enah’od iis to, pass 
through most difficult times. We arc not yet out of 
the wood. November and December are difficult 
months, although we have a crop standing. We still 
need imports of wheat frdur foreign countries, 
because during the past months we have had to 
borrow wheat from some provinces to meet the 
urgent necessities of other pro\ hires, and they were 
nh’e to give us these even at the risk of their own 
suppl'es running short. We are pledged, ro repay the 
loan before December, and 1 hope we will be able 
to got this import of wheat which will enable u< to 
repay the loan. 

As regards increase in production, the Food Mem¬ 
ber said : 

We have seen we cannot depend upon imports 
from foreign countries for meeting our requirements. 
India is an agricultural country and it is really » 
matter of shame for us if we have to go to other 
countries for the one thing which is supposed to be 
our main concern arid speciality. It would, therefore, 
be in the fitness of things that, the Government 
should take all possible steps to increase production 
in this country. 

It was the Agricultural Department's duty to 
find out means of increasing production, ami the 
programme adopted was, first, to produce enough to 
meet the present, emergency facing the people. The 
target of the short-term programme was to produce 
4,000,000 tons within the next five years. Four million 
tons, he said, would be sufficient, to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the increased population till 1962. 

But this 4,000,000 tons would not be able to 
improve the standard of living or of consumption. 
The addition of 4,000,000 tons to the present pro¬ 
duction of 60,000.000 tons meant after all the addi¬ 
tion of one-fifteenth of the present production, or 
the production of 16 maunds from the area which at 
present produced 15 maunds or an increase of half 
a maund per acre. 

That, he suggested, was not such a terrifying 
target. “I know averages arc sometimes very decep¬ 
tive ami I am sure it will requisc much determina¬ 
tion and application to secure this additional 4,000,000 
tons.” He enumerated the aids which the Govern¬ 
ment had decided to give the 'agriculturists for this 
purpose. It was proposed, first, to help small irriga¬ 
tion works, like surface wells, tube wells, digging 
tanks and channels, putting up small equipment for 
drawing water from rivers. He was thinking of send¬ 
ing round the Agricultural Development, Comnrie- 
sioner to various provinces to fix targets. The second 
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thing *«« lb supply manure at a relatively low cost 
to enable eujlavatory to increase production. Thirdly, 
improved seeds would be distributed so as to secure 
larger yields. The Government also proposed to 
* help in bringing under cultivation land which, on 
account of deep-rooted grass, was not fit for cultiva¬ 
tion by helping parties to cultivate it with tractors 
and other mechanical implements. 

The Government proposed to bear a part of llie 
cost of the scheme for producing the extia 4.000.000 
tons. The idea was that 50 per cent of the cost 
should be borue by the party who would benefit 
by it and of the other 50 per cent, ha’f should be 
contributed by the Provincial Government and the 
remaining hull' by the Central Government. This 
would apply to all provinces exei.pt three small ones, 
namely, the North-West Front, cr Province, Orissa 
and Assam, in whose cases the share of the Cenliyl 
Government would be two-thirds instead of a half. 

Stressing once again the, need to increase produc¬ 
tion, the Food Member sa d that for this purpose the 
co-operation of the provinces, the cultivator, the 
labourer and others was imperative. The Congress 
administration at the Centre, within few weeks of its 
assumption of office, has done almost, a miracle in 
.-leering India ouL of the danger of a devastating 
famine. Ability of iwlmim-ta.-iUon is mainly responsible 
for averting a disaster which was already upon us. The 
Food Member concluded his speech with the following 
words which deserve special attention ; 

Though we have passed through the present 
crisis and all hough we may not expect full sunshine 
we have just begun to see streaks of light and 1 
aim hoping that we will be able to pu-s through this 
enss and begin to get the lull benefit of siin-hiae 
way soon. But we cannot ignore the' fact that the 
only way to meet Ihc perennial pioblem of food i' 1 
this country it to increase production. 1 would appeal 
to members of this House, cultivators, producers, 
sc cntists and technicians, and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to help in the work' of increasing food and 
save the country from having to face this kind of 
calamity. 

Coalfields Committee Report 

The Indian Coalfields Comlmittee has submitted its 
Report to the Government of India. The Report is 
unanimous although the interests involved are many 
and not a few of the questions considered by the Com¬ 
mittee are admittedly controversial. Some of its recom¬ 
mendations are of a far-reaching nature. The Com¬ 
mittee, it may. be recalled, was appointed >n 
December 1945 with Mr. K. C. Mahindra as Chairman, 
and Mr. K. C. Neogy, Lalu Raj Kumar. Chief Minister, 
Patna State, Mr. C. A. Junes of Messrs. Andrew Yule 
& Co., Ltd., and Mr. M. Ikralmullah, Joint Secretary 
to the GovurnmenJ of India as members. Mr. P. R. 
Nayak, Deputy Secretary to the Government of India 
jteted as Secretary of the Committee. 

The most important recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee is that a new Central Department of Fuel and 
Power to exercise control over the coal industry a.\d 
allied matters is to be created. Subject to the super¬ 
vision of this new Department, there should a!sc be 
a National Coal Commission incorporated and 
organised on. business UnesUor.. discharg.ag^egftcuuie 


duties, it is recommended that tins Department should 
take over the ownership and administration of the 
railway collieries, the dut.es of various statutory bodies, 
such as the Boft Coke Cess Committee and the Stowing 
and the Grading Buards, as also certain new functions. 
In view of the yrcat respons.bility that will thus devolve 
on the Commission, it is further recommended that the 
Commission be advised by a Standing Committee ot 
the Legis-ature, a Consultation Boaid, and Advisory 
Com|mittees on development, prices and distribution. 
The due discharge of these functions means a fa my 
high financial responsibility. In order to ensure an 
assured income to the Commission, the Committee 
suggests a levy of a cess on coal. 

The Committee has considered the question of 
nwncrsh.p and management of the several units of the 
industry. There is a fair consensus of opinion m favour 
of State ownership but diveigeut, v.evvs prevail as to 
Stale management. The Comm.ttee has not made a 
straight recommendation urging nationalisation but has 
urged "State acquisition of mineral rights in the 
permanently settled areas of Bengal and Bihar with a 
view to the eventual possibility of nat.onuh.sing the 
coal industry." Tins means that (1) for the time being 
the Government is asked' to acquire mineral rights only 
m respect of the permanently settl'd areas in Bengal 
and Bihar mid not of other parts of India, and further 
(2) that nationalisation is the ult.nmte goal to be 
aimed at. In regaid to mineral rights, the suggestion 
is that the Stale should vest in it«e!f. by legislation, 
all rights to coal at depths below 2500 feet in i^ll areas 
in which coal ha- not so far been discovered, lu res¬ 
pect of such areas there will be no compensation, and 
in area." in which coal exists aud is not being worked, 
the eonipeusatiou will be nominal. As for areas in which 
coat is being worked, smh is not to exceed ten times 
the royu'ty income iu 1945. On this basis the Com¬ 
mittee estimates (he total .compensation for the 
acquisition of mineral right- in ihc permanently -ellied 
areas of Bengal and Bihar not to exceed its. fit mires. 

The Report is comprehensive. It deals with all 
aspects of the industry ine uding production and con¬ 
sumption, distribution and transport, conservation and 
stowing, exports and bunker requirements, grading, 
labour, coal bye-product*, and financial -nnd technical 
assistance as also _ research The Committee rightly' 
proceeds with an estimate of the total coal needs of 
the country in the context of the industrial plans made, 
or about to be made. This adjustment is imperative for 
preventing any further wastage of coal. Unp’anned 
raisings have already' heavily dsturbed the total coal 
reserves of the country- The Co-aniiiHce has come to 
the conclusion 1.1m(. by 1956. when the demand is 
expected to reach 39 million ions a year. India must 
step up her coal production to 42 million tons per 
annum. As the Committee says, this very considerable 
expansion requires to be dmetrd into sound channels, 
and. iu order to do so, we are asked to bear in mind 
two objectives. First, "wi must aim as far as possible," 
the Committee says, “to produce coal in the areas most 
conveniently situated to consuming areas ; as a 
corollary, we must guimj against over-production in 
other areas, because of the consequences this would 
inevitably have on future production and on the trans¬ 
port system- of the country'.’’ Secondly, “it is necessary, 
also that coal yroduct on "should conform in the matter 
of the quantities produced of the different classes, to 
actual consumer® requirctofnts* ■ According to the 
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Committee, the estimated demand for coal in India 
today is 30 million tons. 

In regard t$> labour, the Committee urges improve¬ 
ment of living and working conditions and provision 
of better wages and adequate amenities to remove 
such evils as absenteeism' and low output per man. 
Training of mining labour, establishment of labour 
exchanges, and the. abolition of the raising contractor 
system are among the oilier recommendations. As lor 
assisting the industry financially, whenever necessary, 
banking facilities for small'operators and extension ol 
the service of the proposed Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration for long-term financing arc recommended. 
The Committee has also recommended consideration 
Of the question of granting collieries an allowance for 
the depreciation of the rights in a pasting aoset. In 
view of the existing shortage of both coal and trail 
transport, the Committee favours the continuance ot 
control over distribution and prices. 

Tho known shortage of coal, specially of the better 
quality, has led the Co&mittee WTjay particular stress 
on conservation. In the opinion oi' the Comrmtt“e, the 
reserves of good coking coal may not exceed 700-750 
million tons which will be cxluiusted in about, 6» yekrs 
at the present rate of extraction. This discouraging 
prospect has prompted the Committee to approach the 
problem of conservation in a thorough manner. ,There 
are three aspects to be considered in this connection, 
says the Committee : (1) reservation in use, i.e., the 
use of certain coals by specified classes of consumers 
only, (2) rationalisation in production, i.e., the extrac¬ 
tion of certain coals so as to secure a balancing of 
output with consumer requirements, and (3) the adop¬ 
tion of mining methods aimed at maximum production. 
All these aspects receive adequate attention in the 
following recommendations which the Committee has 
made for coal conservation. 

In respect of metallurgical coal, it is urged that 
(1) the output of good cuk.ng coal should be frozen 
forthwith while controlling the opening of new works 
in seams bearing such coal, (2) the output of good 
coking coal should be cut tailed in the collieries belong¬ 
ing to iron and steel companies, (3) control measures 
on output and despatches should be so devised as to 
meet, the requirements of essentia! industries "firs! and 
(4) the use of good coking coal should be restricted 
to iron and steel works and coke ovens, of course, 
after making sure that other coals are a\ ailable for 
use by other industries. In regard to the consumption 
of high volatile coals, which are important for the 
large-scale development, of chemical industries, we are 
told by the Committee that India’s resource* of these 
coals are plentiful, warranting no restriction on their 
ti*e at present, but, even so, it sounds a note of warn¬ 
ing by saying that “it would be wrong lo asmine that 1 
no such attempt will be necessary in the future.'" 

In order to help conservation generally a number 
of other step* is a bo recommended. These include 
compulsory assisted slowing, electrification of the 
railways, and experiments on the use of high ash coals, 
while limiting the extraction of such coals. The Com¬ 
mittee also suggests the regulation qf coal consumption 
by textile mills, electricity companies, current works, 
brick kilns and soft coke manufacturers;, on the bari-s 
of wartime experience. Coal shortage is sought to be 
met in yet another way, namely, regulation of exports 
and of supplies to bunkers. These ewe two of the impor¬ 
tant ways through which our * coal if serve is being 
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wasted and the Committee has taken a most deter¬ 
mined attitude on this question. White urging imme¬ 
diate stoppage of export and supply to bunkers of good 
coking coal, it declares that the emphasis placed oh, the 
coal export trade in the past is no longer valid and 
recommends the withdrawal at once of all monetary 
concessions so far attaching to exports. The maximum 
quantity required for bunker purpose may not exceed 
a million tons per year. 

Two more sets of recommendations of importance 
in the Report are those pertaining to by-products of 
coal and coal research. Emphasising the need for 
extending operations for the recovery of by-products, 
the Committee recommends the installation of benzol 
recovery plants, urging at the same t.me the removal 
of the excise duty on benzol, the desirability of per¬ 
mitting only such coke-oven batteries as have a full 
complement of by-product recovery plant, and im¬ 
proved .methods for the manufacture of soft coke, to 
encourage which soft coke is recommended for exemp¬ 
tion from stowing duly. In the matter of research, the 
Committee rightly wants that attention should be paid 
to a chemical and physical survey of Indian coals, to 
be completed within the next five years. As regards the 
cost of fuel research, the Committee suggests that both 
the Government and the industry should meet it, the 
latter in the form of a cess. 

Promoting India's Industrialisation 

The Report submitted by Messrs. Ford, bacon and 
Davis of the United States to the Government of 
India contains a number of valuable suggestions which, 
if implemented, will, to a considerable extent, rarry 
tho country on the road to planned industrialisation. 
These three American experts were invited by the 
Government to investigate the practical steps to be 
taken in furthering the country's industrial develop¬ 
ment. After inspecting 57 representative industrial 
estinhlishmeutts, they have, in their Report, drawn six 
important conclusions. These have been publ'stied by 
the Commerce : 

P.r.st, there is a shortage of well-trained techni¬ 
cians and supervisors, particularly of men who have 
actually operated machines in shops and factories, 
and thins acquired firsthand knowledge of technical 
operating problems and industrial relations problems. 
Secondly, there is almost complete lack of com¬ 
mercial secondary industries manufacturing essential 
articles such as reamers, taps, dies, precision cut 
gears. 

Thirdly, product standardisation and the means 
for attaining and maintaining it are lacking in India, 
and this, unless corrected, will result in confusion 
and higher costs of production. 

Fourthly, industrialisation in India will be 
greatly accelerated if the tried and proved designs, 
and specifications, worked out in other countries, 
can be secured for manufacture ui India by direct 
purchase or licence. 

Fifthly, statistics and records of imports and 
production in Ind ; a are not available in proper form 
to permit analysis of Indian markets for industrial 
materials. 

Sixthly, the purchasing power of the Tank and 
file is very low, and the introduction of conve¬ 
niences and household utilities possible under, wider 
industrialisation will neoeftarily proceed slowly. 
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Messrs. Ford, Bacon and Davis then proceed to 
make ten recommendations for the (MiimulaUon and 
brderiy development of 'Indian industries. They are 
the following: 

(1) The five Industrial Panels dealing with 
Heavy machinery, electrical machinery, light machi¬ 
nery and equipment, prime movers, and machine 
tools, may be regrouped into two Panels, headed, 
end staffed by full-time paid personnel, responsible 

■ to the Government. One Panel should deal with 
heavy machinery, prime movers and machine tools 
and another with the other three subjects. 

(2) A non-profit institution should be established, 
• similar to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

in* the U.S., to supply funds for assisting sound 
industrial plant expansions as new construction or 
for *progiding working capital. 

(3) An agency on the lines of the American 
Standards Association should be eet up. 

(4) A third agency, preferably governmental, be 
run with a view to channelling, in so far as it is 
possible, all negotiations for the use of foreign 
patents, licences, working drawings and specifications 
for Indian manufacture. 

(5) The Government should take active eteps 
for the ex*ension of all* facilities throughout the 
country for training, in a thorough manne.r. ade¬ 
quate numbers of technicians and supervisors for 
industry. 

(6) A study of the costs and practicability of 
manufacturing complete locomotives in the Kanchra- 
para Railway Workshops is advisable f 

(7) In the Amritsar Ordnance Factory, special 
investigations should be carried out for conversion 
of the plant to the manufacture of specific larger 
machine tools and other essential heavy machinery, 
under leased private industrialists or by some Slate 
agency. 

(8) The questdon of feasibility of devoting one 
or more of the Government ordnance factories to 
the temporary production of such secondary indus¬ 
try' products as private enterprise is not able to 
supply should be gone into. 

(9) The Government should have a report 
mad? on the practicability of the temporary pro¬ 
duction of commercial non-ferrous extruded pro¬ 
ducts at the Katni Ordnance Factory, until private 
industry is in a position to supply them. 

(10) The services of experienced engineers 
should be entertained by the Government to be used 
as consultants and to prepare feasibility reports for 
the proposed industrial schemes. 

Bombay Reconstruction Plan 

The revised and enlarged plan of Reconstruction 
accepted by the Bombay Government deserves special 
attention. The plan, which is comprehensive and con¬ 
crete, does touch all oopedts of life of the people of the 
province, including drinking water, food, fuel, cloth, 
agriculture, housing* education, health and sanitation, 
development of cottage and other industries, irrigation, 
electricity, co-operation and other social and economic 
reform so hemes. The cost of the entire plan is estimated 
at Ra. 86,60,91,000, and the expenditure is to be spread 
over a period of five years. A summary of the final 
plan baa been given by the Commerce as follows : 

A perusal of the list of schemes and the sums 
allotted in respect of each of • them reveals many 


interesting points, especially when it ia compared 
with the original plan. A striking feature of the 
comparison is that the present plan ia estimated to 
cost over Ra. 86) crores, whereas the originail plan¬ 
ners intended to spend only Ra. 60 crores, in the 
first instance. Another prominent difference is a 
marked change in the order of priority and, m 
certain cases, in the extent aa well of the cost 
allotted to the scheme. Thus, first in the list oi 
priority of the present plan comes education account¬ 
ing fox an expenditure of Ra. 16-83 lakhs, as against 
about Rs. 3 crores sanctioned originally. Agriculture 
occupies second place with Rs. 16;03 lakhs, as com¬ 
pared with an allotment of about Rs. 15) crores 
formerly. The road plan, which enjoyed the highest 
priority with an estimated cost of RS. 20 crores 
under the former plan, has been now relegated to 
the thjrd position and secure-* a grant of only 
Rs. 10-66 crores. “Health and medicine” has come 
to oocupy a deserved fourth place with Rs. 10-04 
crores ; previously,, its share was as low as only 
about Ra. 3) crores. The lot of irrigation too has 
improved with on estimated cost of Ra. 9) crores, 
as against Rs. 3) crores sanctioned by the previous 
Government. Similar attention has been paid to the 
Electric Grid system, which is scheduled to receive 
Rs. 8-4 croros as compared with Rs. 5 crores 
formerly. 

It is noteworthy that there are, besides the 
foregoing, ce.-t-ain new items which have secured 
sjK-eial recognition under the revised Reconstruction 
Plan. In order to improve la“bour welfare schemes 
alone, for example, a sum of Rs. 8 crores has been 
granted for schemes on housing, educational and 
cultural facilities, recreation centres, and other social 
amenities to brighten the life of labourers, National¬ 
isation of public transport in the Province is another 
new item claiming Rs. 3-5 crores. 

Among other minor schemes are cottage indus¬ 
tries and fisheries with Rs. 1-20 crores, amelioration 
of backward classes with Rs. 1 crore, and the 
training of staff and administrative machinery in¬ 
volving Rs. 1) crores. 

The Reconstruction Scheme costing Rs. 86-61 
crores, we are told, will be financed by both borrow¬ 
ing and (hxation in addition to subvention from the 
Centre and revenue surpluses. It may be noted here 
that a subvention of Rs. IT) crores is expected from 
the Centre, while a sum of Rs. 12) crores will be 
available from the Provinces Separate Reconstruc¬ 
tion Fund. Revenue surpluses during -the five years 
are expected to realise about Rs. 10 crores and a 
similar sum is expected from fresh taxation, the 
total thus being Rs. 50 crores. The balance of Rs. 36 
crores ia to be raised by Joans. 

* The plan is no doubt ambitious and costly. Its 
aim -as all arms of such plans ought to be is to raise 
the standard of living of the.common people. The 
Bombay Ministry is competent to translate the plan 
into action within the time specified. The execution 
wit! be watched with interest. 

Plantation Labour* in India 

Plantation labour in India dill not receive the 
attention, it deserves at the conference of the Labour 
Ministers held at New Dglhi. A seasonable document 
on thifl importaSht oubjpet baa already been prepared. 
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by -the Labour Investigation Committee and the Report 
on on Enquiry into Condition* of Labour vn Plantations 
in India is tbe result. The Tribune, in criticising the 
proceedings of the Conference which virtually deft this 
important subject out of consideration, has drawn 
pointed attention to the Rege Committee’s Report. 
This Report covers three principid industries, tea, 
coffee and rubier, in the three principal provinces, 
Assam, Bengal and Madras. The 'total area under the 
chief plantation crops is 11.91,788 acres and 10,91,461 
persons are employed on them. North India has onlly 
tea plantations and these provide employment for more 
than 770,009 workers. Plantations thus play a consider¬ 
able part in Indian rural economy in the north as well 
as in the south which accounts for most of the coffee 
and rubber.’ t % 

The pioneer planters were .British people who 
started the tea plantations of Assam in the .twenties of 
the last century. Of tea plantations now, Britishers own 
about 25 per writ, though they are masters of 70 to 75 
per cent of the area under coffee and rubber. Although 
the ownership of tea plantations is comparatively 
small for Britishers, they completely dominate the 
industry even today not only economically but* also 
politically through the allotment of a disproportionately 
large number of seats in the Assam, and Bengal Legis¬ 
latures. The Tea Association under their control 
virtually bolds a complete grip over the eptire tea 
industry of the country. The Indian plantations, if 
they are to live, must play second fiddle to them. 

Recruitment of labour for the plantations has all 
along been beset, with peculiar problems. Till recently 
the processes and conditions of recruitment were 
definitely scandalous and oppressive, and rightly 
evoked countrywide disgust. Things have changed for 
the better after strong and long-drawn agitations', but 
still there is much room for improvement- 

Recruitment of Assam is governed by the Tea. 
Districts Emigration Labour Act of 1932 and there is 
no legislation on recruitment, in other areas. Even for 
Assam the control relates only to the forwarding of the 
assisted recruits and not to the methods and personnel 
of recruiting and applies only to six provinces, where 
notifications under the Act. have been issued. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the ton industry in North-East India 
recruits its men through the Tea Districts Labour Aw> 
ciatodn which lias been set up by the tea industry for 
this purpose. This Association arranges for the forward¬ 
ing of recruits from the recruiting areas to Assam. 
Aotual recruitment, is largel’y done by the tea garden 
Sardars who work on a commission basis. The total 
cost of recruitment, bpfore the war was about. Ra. 100 
per recruit—which almost, equals his annual cannings. 
In South India, the recruitment, i« mostly from areas 
situated dloso to the plantations. Here the recruitment 
is mostly done through Kanganlcs drown from 1 th*fe 
ranks of the estate labourers themselves, or through 
professional labour suppliers. The Kanganios get a 
commission on the wages of the workers in 'their 
gangs. The plantation recruitment, system savours 
of serfdom. As the Rege report says, "A labourer 
belongs more to the Sardar or Knngany than to 
the estate.” The Kangany. system works very 
largely through pre-employmeftt. advances. This system 
was condemned by the Royal Commission on Labour, 
as it puts the worker at a disadvantage ght from the 
start. But the system persists. In Assam, the labourer 
is now legally free to leave his g&sden and seek employ. 


ment in any other garden, though il he -want® repatria¬ 
tion at 4Sre garden, expense, a«a rifle, he has to complete 
three years’ work. As a matter of fact, the workers* 
freedom of movement exists only in theory, fpr the 
planters have an agreement which prohibits a manager 
from enticing or recruiting labourers from any otheT 
garden, and a labourer id not generally -employed 
without a reference to his former employer. Also there 
is the Ghowkidfir, one of whose duties is to watch the 
movements of labourers. As pointed out, by the Royal ■ 
Commission the effect of these agreements and arrange, 
me nits, in the absence of any organisation on the 
workers’ side is to diminish their liberty to dispose of 
their labour to the best advantage and to add to tho 
restrictions upon "their movements. 

The investigations of Mr. Rege show that the 
already ilow real wages of the low paid plantations 
workers have gone down still further during the war. 
Mr. Rege writes in his Report,: 

* The cost of living has gone up by at least. 200 
per cent in the plantation areas in North-East India 
since 1939, while the totall earnings of plantation 
workers, including the value of foodstuff and cloth 
concession, have been only nearly doubled in them. 
In Bouth Indian p'untations, the cost of living has 
gone up by 100 per cant, while the eartiings went up 
by 50 per cent, in the ease of men and about 70 
per cent in the ease of women who were getting 
very low wages before the war. 

But profits for the planters increased by leaps and 
bounds during, this period. Dividends have often 
up three or four times, in some cases shooting up from 
5 per cent to 75 per oent. As an illustration of the low 
cash wages in tea gardens, the wages given by the 
Hoilta Tea Company in Kangra may be cited. In 1939, 
men received for hoeing three annas a day ; in 1944, 
they were getting five annas. For plucking, women 
were getting two annas and six pies ; in 1944, this bad 
risen to four annas. In Kangra, medical facilities, 
creches, facilities for children’s education are practically 
unknown. 

Mr. Rege’s Report draws attention to a very 
serious evil with regard to the payment of wages. 

The payment of Wages Act does not apply to 
plantation labour, with the result that uuder the sys¬ 
tem prevailing in South India many of the plantations 
have an annual settlement—the objective being to 
make the worker immobile like a serf. The provincial 
governments have the power, after giving three months’ 
notice, to extend the provision of the Payment of 
Wages Act to any industry. The Madras Government 
lias recently 'taken such action on the recommendation 
of the Labour Investigation Committee. Perhaps the 
Labour Ministers Conference would have done well! 
to shape measures for general exitension of the Act in 
the interest of plantation workers. 

The root trouble is that plantation labour is un¬ 
organised. “In the whd'e of Assam.” says Mr. Riege, 
“there was until recently only one union of garden 
labourers in the Cadhar district. There are no union* 
in other plantation areas.” Though there have been 
strikes in Assam at times they are necessarily sporadic 
mismanaged affairs. On the South India plantations no. 
information on the subject of strikes was available to 
Mr. Rege I No wonder plantation labour is ill-paid, 
with the fewest of amenities, and no wonder the long¬ 
standing grievance* persist in spite of the censure by 
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edto&tttem andRoyal Commissions. When the indus¬ 
try hna lean daj?, as happened with tea and coffee in 
the thirties, labour suffers ; but when rubber com¬ 
mands high prices, as it, has done in ■ recent years, 
labour* being unorganised is not able to get anything 
out of the prosperity. “Until the labour is able to 
stand on its legs," says Mt. Rege, “it is nere&sarv for 
the Central Government to protect their interests as 
they have done in the case of Indian labour in planta¬ 
tions in Ceylon and Malaya. It is necessary for this 
purpose to enact a Central Plantation Labour Code 
which will provide for the establishment of Wage 
Boards and Boards of Health and Welfare and lay 
down nvniiTvum standards for housing, medical facilities, 
education, etc.” 

It. is desirable therefore that the Central Govern¬ 
ment Shbuld pay due attention to this problem. Un- 
ho’y exploitation of three of the country's chief cash 
crops ought to be stopped at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Madras Government's Textile Policy 

Mr. Prakasam’s textile policy has aroused wide 
interest, in the country. The bold step the Madras 
Premier has taken in preventing any further expansion 
of (he textile mills at the moment opens a new chapter 
in India’s industrial! de\elopment. Mr. Prakasam has 
been generally and roundly criticbed by the Indian 
capitalists and due to intensive propaganda hy the 
major section of the Press he is heir i assailed. Mr. 
Itnghava Me,non. Additional Pood Minisu-r in the 
Madras Cabinet, in the course of his MaVihar tour told 
the peop'e at Palghat, “Government, have decides! that 
they should have no more mills and should concont.ra/te 
on Khsdi. The matter has been decided once for all ; 
any amount of agitation will not make Government 
retrace these steps.” After a thorough inspection of the 
producer-nim-eonaumors’ co-operative societies in * 
number of villages, Mr Mcnon said : 

Government had ascertained that the mills 
already existing in the Madras Presidency produced 
yarn sufficient to provide twenty yards of cloth to 
an adult and ten yards to a child eviery year. But 
black-marketing was so rampant and black- 
marketing continued at all stages that they 
could not get yarn from the mills till the a'oth 
reached the consumer. A good lot of yarn was also 
exported. There was, therefore, no point in saying 
that there were not sufficient, numbers of mills. That 
was why the Government had decided not to have 
any more mills, and to concentrate on Khadi. 
Government-bad no objection to keep the existing 
mills going and it was only in the interests of 
Khadi that more mills could not be allowed. 

Mr. K. Bashyam, Minister for Law in the Madras 
Cabinet, told the same thing to another audience at 
Madura. He said that the opposition to the Madras 
Government's new textile policy is engineered bv 
capitalists and mill-owners in their selfish interests and 
not with a view to promoting the well-being of the 
masses. He declared that if the Government’s policy 
was carefully examined, it could be found that it would 
not affect the existing weaving and Bpinning milfls in 
it^_*-rv' inee ' ** onl y pwvented the setting up of new 
ones,-There was no prospect for st least two years of 
an merease in ths producticn of mill cloth and yarn 


as it would not be possible to procure within that time 
the necessary machinery .from abroad. If the Govern¬ 
ment’s Khadi scheme was put into effi »t, it would to 
a great extent relieve the cloth famine in the imme¬ 
diate future. 

Answering the criticism that their new policy would 
affect, the handloom industry in the Province, the 
Minister quoted the Provincial Textile Commissioner 
for the statement that the yam produced by the spin¬ 
ning mills Jin this Province was sufficient to keep the 
weavers engaged all. the year round. The handloom 
weaver at present was getting only one-third of his 
requirements. This was dup to the yam produced 
throughout the country being pooled by the Central 
Government and distributed iu alL provinces equitably 
.as in the case of food. 

Mr. Bashyam added that Khadi was one of the 
planks of the Congress programme for the past quarter 
of a century designed to revive the rural life of India. 
There was no rural reconstruction without Khadi. He 
felt sure that if the Khadi scheme was worked with 
enthusiasm, the whole Province with the existing mills 
would become more than self-sufficient, in the matter 
of cloth. 

Indian economic and social life has its foundation 
in villages. In the Ee-constniction of the villages as 
strong and healthy economic and social units lies our 
salvation. Industrial expansion in this country ought 
therefore to be based on a model of decentralisation, 
thus providing maximum employment to the largest 
possible number. Only a decentralised cottage industry 
can provide an effective remedy both to overproduction 
and underproduction. Small productive units remain 
fri e from capitalist greed. 

Dangers of Railway Travel in 
Eastern Bengal 

Railway travel in some parts of Eastern Bengal 
has become a menace for a pretty long time. Parts of 
Eastern Bengal, which arp strongholds of the Muslim 
League, have been most notorious in the matter bf 
tampering with railway traffic. Stoppage of trains for 
loot and murder has been frequent,. Since the flaring- 
up of the communal disturbances, night travel had to 
be suspended for come I rru and the trains now move 
only with armed guards. 

A question at the Central Assembly put by Mr. K. 
C. Neogy has elicited valuable information about these 
happenings. Mr. Neogy asked the Railway Member to 
make a short statement, indicating how the activities ot 
the Railways were affected on and from August 16 last 
as a result of cotnvmunal disturbances in some areas of 
Bengal. In reply, Mr. Asaf Ali made the following 
statement.: 

J 

On the B. A. Railway,* in the Calcutta area, 
passenger as well as goods train services were 
seriously affected. The supply of foodstuffs, vege¬ 
tables. etc., was practically at a standstill from the 
16bh to the 20th August, 1946. Work in tlu- B. A. 
Railway Administrative Offices also suffered serious¬ 
ly, as the staff could not, attend office owing to lack 
of conveyance and the fear of being assaulted. In 
the Chittagong Area, a number of trains had to be 
cancelled on.thc 16th August. On the 17th August.- 
there were several casualties amongst the staff in 
Chittagong.. Oif the 29t& August, Fousdarh&t Station * 
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ma attacked by a mob who looted the quarters of 
tbe staff. In thfe Dacca Am. there was only one case 
of injury to* railway staff. On the 25th August, at 
Bshadurabad Ghat Station, the work was suspended 
far the night owing to a mob of about 200 men 
assembling near the station. • 

On the B. A. Railway staff quarters at Bahadur- 
abad Ghat were looted on the 25th August. The 
Parcel Sheds and some wagons loaded with parcels 
were looted at Sealdah Station between the 17th 
and 19th August, 1946. The loss is estimated a* 
approximately three lakhs of rupees. 

Particulars of the public injured while travelling 
in trains or. while within railway premises are not 
available. Amongst the railway s^aff, the number ot 
persons— • 


Killed . 

■7 

Missing 

17 

Whose belongings have been 


destroyed or looted ’ .. 

1)39 


This is a very short aooount of whait has happened 
within a few days. Asked about what special Pre¬ 
cautions were taken by the Railway Police during the 
communal disturbance in Bengal for the purpose of 
protecting Railway property and passengers, Mr, Asaf 
Ali replied : 

On the B. 'A. Railway in the Calcutta Area, the 
Railway Police were strengthened with, armed 
police, but the force was insufficient to guard the 
whole of the Sealdah area. They, however, were 
instrumental in saving the Sealdah Railway Station 
from being attacked. It was not possible for the 
Police authorities to give such adequate aid as 
would ensure regular running of the train service 
as the men at their disposal were not suffiejent to 
man every train that was run. The Superintendent 
of Railway Police did all in his power to help 
whenever he was approached with urgent requests 
for assistance from any points outside Calcutta. 

In the Chittagong Area, the Superintendent of 
Police was unable to provide armed guards to pro¬ 
tect tbe Chittagong Railway Colony, Pahartali area, 
etc., but he arranged for Police patrols to visit the 
affected areas periodically. The District Magistrate 
imposed a curfew. « 

In the Dacca Area, armed Government Railway 
Police patrolled the station premises and yard a* 
night. Armed guards have been travelling on each 
train between Dacca and Narayanganj since Sep¬ 
tember and with effect from 3rd October, 300 men 
of the Indian Pioneer Force have been detailed for 
the protection of the Railway premises. 

The normal strength of Railway Police allotted 
to the metre-gauge section of the B. A. Railway, 
including the sections serving the Districts of Dacca, 
Mymensingh and Tipfjerah, is : 


Superintendent of Police 


1 

Inspectors 

. . 

4 

Sub-Inspectors 


18 

Assistant Sub-Inspectors 


21 

Sergeants * . ■ 


3 

Head Constables 


25 

Constables 


312 

Others . 


19 


Government are informed* that tbe Government 
ot Bengal have taken gjejw to pAieot tbe metre- 


gauge section of the line in Daooa, Mymensingh and 
Tipperah Districts and also to ensure the safe rim- 
ning of tra ins by tbe deputation of a number of 
armed police. Railway Police force is considered 
adequate for normal times, but is not sufficient to 
meet with an emergency, such as tbe one that arose 
in Calcutta in August last. ’ 

. Mr. Neogy then requested the Railway Member 
to state whether Government were aware that certain 
portions of the metre-gauge section of the Bengsl- 
Axsum Railway serving the districts of Dacca, Mymen¬ 
singh and Tipperah, experienced, during the last few 
months, frequent acts of lawlessness, such as theft, loot, 
assault on passenger^ and kidnapping of women from 
trams 7 He also wanted to know what adequate action 
was taken in time for the purpose of preventing a 
recurrence of such occurrences and preventing .the 
offenders to book? In how many instances were we 
culprits,apprehended and put on trial, and with what 

result ? . - 

Mr. Asaf Ali replying admitted that theft, loot, 
assault on passengers and abduction of women 
trains did take place. He said : . 

A detailed statement of the incidents that too* 
place during the last 12 months, together with full 
information regarding complaints received and action 
taken on them by the B. A. Railway has been called 
for and will be laid on the table of the House m 
due course. No public complaints were received > n 
the Railway Board’s office but, from early this year, 
they received fnmi the General Manager, B. A. 
Railway, periodical reports of acts of hooliganism 
and lawlessness as a result of which considerable 
damage was caused to Railway property, running 
of trains was adversely affected, and Railway staff 
assaulted. The position was so bad that the General 
Manager considered it necessary to suggest that the 
Railway should have Armed Guards in the area near 
Bhairab Bazaar and that, for this purpose, General 
Headquarters, (India), should be moved to autho¬ 
rise the retention of 200 armed personnel of the 
Railway Protection Company. The suggestion, how¬ 
ever, could not be accepted as it is illegal for Rail¬ 
way administrations to maintain an armed force in 
time of peace and it is the responsibility of the 
Provincial Government to afford such protection. 
The Bengal Government were continually asked bV 
the Railway Administration to take preventive 
action immediately but as there was no tangible 
improvement, night running <oj trains on the afieoted 
sections was stopped on 20th September, 194&. O® 
26.9.1946, the Administration reported that trie 
Bengal Governtoaent had arranged for a posse oi 
armed police to be stationed at Bhairab Basaar for 
the manning of Patrol trains and providing armed 
escorts on trains when necessary. With effect from 
1st October, 1946, night running of all trains was 
resumed on tbe Chandpur-Laks&m Section, and to 
a limited extent on the other seotions affected. The 
question of temporarily increasing tbe strength of 
the Railway Police to meet the emergency is under 
the active consideration of Government. 

The plague spot of the Railway depredations » 
the Eastern Bengal, as admitted by the Railway 
Member as well, is Bhairab Basaar, the venue of a 
Muslim League Conference presided over by Kbwajfc 
gir Naeimuddin. The lawlessness began in this •»* 
some time after this Conference. * ■ 




Fascist dictatorship in Portugal 

Bt kamaladevi chattopadhyay 


&ot since 1342 has India been so shaken as by the 
occasional bits of news of happenings in Goa that trickle 
out through the cracks in the iron curtain which has* 
been drawn over that unhappy country. In spirit more 
than a decade divides 1946 from 1942. That time India 
was like an elephant who has been cruelly prodded into 
an unprecedented ferocity by a piercing scimitar thrust 
into the breast. Today, India is slowly but surely 
coming into her own, confident of h new strength and 
pregnant with fruitful possibilities for tomorrow. The 
condemned ‘felons’ of 1942 are today practically at the 
helm of the State. If is, therefore, not only incredible, 
but absolutely, intolerable that such atrocities as are 
taking place in Goa. should be inflicted on our kith and 
kin and what is even more outrageous, within the 
frontiers of our own country, 

Goa has been a sealed book lo most Indians. We 
have little or no conception of its characteristics or its 
culture. We may have been struck by the fact that 
such a large*section of its population, about 10 percent 
roughly, should have had to seek its fortune outside 
the province of its birth. Few have perhaps even 
stopped to ponder on the obvious conclusion that this 
means it cannot support its population. But then Goa 
has come to seem a dim far-away place, almost in 
another continent. When the recent struggle started, 
there were not people wanting who said, “But wlmt 
have we to do with Goa! It is after all another Govern- 
irnent.’* The natural kinship we have felt with the 
people of Indian States, we have not been able to 
extend to the people of Goa. Almost unconsciously 
that country has come to seem like a foreign 
land lo not quite a few, a sinister curtain descending 
over it and in the words of the Imperial Gazateetr of 
Irulin “forming a compact block of ‘foreign territory’.’’ 
To the British it was naturally ‘foreign’ for it was 
ruled not by London but Lisbon and it was not the 
ITnion Jack that flew over this ‘eompact block' but, 
another tricolour. 

Thus though an integral part of the continent, 
geographically, culturally and economically, stiff Tarifl- 
walls were raised between the two ‘foreign' lands, 
naturally with greater detriment to the smaller and 
weaker Goa. Trade between the two steadily declined. 
Even within the last, twenty years there has been 8 
drop of 20 to 30 per cent, which must obviously in 
both cases he only in the interest of foreign countries— 
those outside of India. In Goa the value of imports 
became four or five times that of exports. This reacted 
with considerable detriment to the masses of Goa, 
depressing their standard as the tariffs hit goods of 
popular consumption like foodstuffs and cloth. Even 
in normal times the cost of rice there was double that 
of ours. The high* cost, of living affected production 
with a kind of atrophy, and was mainly responsible 
•for driving such a large number of Goans out of the 
country in search of work and bread. It is mostly the 
savings of these sent frotm> British India that go to 
make up the huge balances yawning between Goa’s 
exports and imports. 

It addition to this Customs policy that has served 
to isolate Gog from the rest of Jndig is another factor 


of equal economic disaster to that country—the in¬ 
convertible paper notes issued by the Banco Uttra- 
marino, which has greatly depreciated the value of the 
rupee in Goa. The forced circulation of this futile 
currency has also added to the general economic 
depression of Goa and the appalling poverty of it® 
masses. 

Shorn of all civil liberties, means of organising anil 
expression, starved and humiliated, the Goans have 
almost faded out of the average Indian’s imagination 
and picture of future India. While we have been des¬ 
perately struggling to throw off the last vestiges of the 
British yoke, we have almost forgotten the icon 
imprint of one of the worst types of totalitarian dicta¬ 
torship actively operating within the shores of our 
country and oppressing our own people. Although the 
European conquest of our country really began with 
lht» advent of th<% Portuguese in India, the first traders 
to desecrate oui soil with their unholy merchandise, 
setting the pace for India’s impoverishment and 
ultimate slaver,', we have east little thought on Portu¬ 
gal or^ts affairs, and have continued to remain to this 
day rather ignorant of its polilical developments. Yet 
we cannot be* indifferent towards a country that conti¬ 
nues to control the destiny of any section of the 
Indian people, certainly not today, when it has thrown 
down its medieval gauntlet, and is challenging our 
national integrity and self-respect by perpetrating crimes 
reminiscent of the middle ages. Yet these inhuman 
ways, this callous and calculated flaunting of all that 
has stbod for humanness, decency, morality, have 
beeom£ current coins under fascism. As Victor Gollanpe 
says in his recent book Our Threatened, Values : 

‘The moral values of the West have certainly 
not always been the rule, but their self-conscious 
denial had become increasingly rare until the advent 
of Nazism. At the critical moment it is not the 
paper constitutions that men and women will obey; 
they r^ill obey their own nature and their own 
nature such as it has become.” 

Fascism began by disregarding what may be called 
the central value of civilization—respect for personality 
and the sanctity of life. For there is in every hitman 
being something special, individual and unique which 
is what constitutes that personality. Civilization work-* 
out a code whereby the test of respect for personality 
is one’s attitude towards those who hold views different 
from one’s own, and through imaginative sympathy 
tealise that what is true of oneself is equally true of 
others. When man begins to deny this code all standards 
that set the pattern to a cq-operative life or certain 
human values, must, necessarily collapse. Respect, for 
human personality becomes a thing of contempt, a 
mere sentiment and as Gollancz concludes his argu¬ 
ment. when Nazism regards these values as wrong and 
communism as irrelevant., what, they fail to understand 
is that. “hiBtory is a corftinuing process, that yon can¬ 
not advance by throwing away what you have achieved 
already ; that the rights of man are the precious 
foundation for an even finer structure, and that if you 
mistreat the feed of .morality (as bourgeois) you will 
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get no flower At All but nihilism.” The answer to Goa 
lies in Portugal. It is the nature of her Government 
and Society that explains to* us the happening" here. 
Therefore, a peep into Portugal is not only essential 
but inevitable for an understanding, of the problem of 
Goa. 

While Spain mid its tragedy have bden highlighted 
through the fascist war, its sister country in .spite 
an equally sinister fate that has befallen it. has passed 
virtually unnoticed. Curiously enough before the 
Spanish'Revontion of 1831, when Spain was "till in the 
grip of medievalism. Portugal was one of the liberal 
countries and in the‘early nineties Goa naturally 
enoyed a degree of freedom the rest of India could 
only dream of*at the lime. Hut slowly yet firmly 1110 
wave of fascism caught Portugal ii> its vise even as 
if gripped Spain. In fact, Salazar and Franco are but 
twin brothers cradled in the same nefarious politics. 
All through the Spanish war, Salazar lent a helping 
hand to Franco, especially m driving hack the Repub¬ 
lican refugees fleeing from the Franco terror The 
Badago massacre at almost the start of the Spanish 
war was the fruit of this infamous collaboration 
between the two dictators, when the Salazar po|Jce 
drove the Spanish fugitives back across the border to 
be herded into Ihc Badagoz bullring where thousands 
were machine-gunned. In fact, friends of Republican 
Spain had to work as diligently and warily in Portugal 
as in Spain in order to protect the precarious lives of 
the Spanish refugees. For Portuguese dicTaiorship has 
run parallel to the Spanish, rendering each other all 
possible nervine, and each realises that in the other’s 
survival lies his own security. Thus while Franeo has 
noun ted on Salazar—and certainly with success— 
equally Salazar too has counted on Franco’s army for 
the continuance of his own dictatorship. The offensive* 
and defensive alliance between the two, rignedjwhen 
Hitler's fate seemed sealed, is signifieant of this. 

Salazar was said to be cleverer and therefore subtle'* 
than Franco. But one wonders ! Salazar’s regime, 
follows the typical faseist pattern. There is only one 
political party, the Unias ‘Nacinal, corresponding to 
the Falangist Party across the border in ideoiogv as 
well as in structure. As in Spain the Chureli in Portugal 
is a staunch supporter of the dictatorship. The head 
of the hierarchy, Cardinal Correjiva in Lisbon, i« an old 
mate and friend of Salazar and it is not infrequently 
said that their respective roles might have been 
easily interchanged. 

The Portugese masses are ns poverty-stricken as 
the Spanish. The war has deteriorated the situarion 
even more. Between the beginning and the close of the 
war, living costs rose 210 per cent. They are said to 
be even higher today. In the same period, however, 
wages and salaries increased by only 35 per cent. The 
figures for food consumption are astounding. Per capita* 
per annum the average is 9 kilograms of meal, 11 
litres of milk, 186 grams qf cheese, 485 grams of butter 
and 40 eggs. It is not at all surprising therefore that 
according to one of Portugal’s outstanding physicians, 
one person is dying of tuberculosis every minute. 

As in the case of Franco, so in the case of Salazar, 
the Anglo-American block’s support, has been there. 
The fear of the Ibpr'an Peninsttlh gofng under Moscow’s 
influence is said to be the reason for this. It is well to 
remember, however, that Portugal has always been 
more directly a British influence sphere and even 
during the last war, in spite of bee so-calffid neutrality, 
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Portugal yielded, no doubt under British pressure, id 
allowing the use of the Azores for military purposes. 
As a matter of fact, the oldest alliance in Europe is 
between England and Portugal, dating as far back as 
1373, and the last two centuries or so it. has been 
definitely within the British ring. So long as England 
and America fear a radical change in Spain, they ire 
hound to patronise Salazar as well. For in either 
event, the end of one imust inevitably mean the end 
of the other. It is. therefore, not surprising that Britain 
should be interested in pressing Salazar to at least 
wear occasionally the eloak of democracy, to slow 
down the growing opposition to Salazar, if not. entirely 
overcome it. It was thus that what were euMed ‘‘Free 
Flections” were held in Portugal last November. 
Actually they were a mere farce, for. the opposition 
was allowed to participate only on totalitarian condi¬ 
tions : Firstly, a candidate hail to declare his accep¬ 
tance of the Corporate Stale ; secondly, no one who 
had spruit some yeais outside of Portugal could run 
(in order to exclude the entire democratic opposition 
in exile) ; thirdly, the electoral census was so rigged 
as 1o prevent thousands of the regime's adversaries 
from toting. In spile of all this, however, the very idea 
of the elections gave a fresh stimulus to political life 
in the country. Under its impetus the various political 
parties professing democratic faith so long submerged 
beneath the cloud of illegality, came together into a 
coalition under the name of Movimalo de United 
Dcmoerutica. This united opposition, the day after the 
proclamation of the election, came out lighting with 
th(> demand that the elections be postponed for six 
months. Their case very pertinently and legitimately 
was that after twenty years of suppression and ban, 
the political parties needed time to reorganise them¬ 
selves. But. even this incipient show of strength dis¬ 
mayed Salazar. Full of apprehension he. on the con¬ 
trary. hurried on with the poll. The opposition had no 
other course except to demonstrate its strength through 
a complete boycott, which it succeeded in doing. For 
barely 25 per cent of the voters went to the polls— 
obviously 75 per cent of the electorate wanted neither 
Salazar nor his rpgime. In their own quiet wav they 
had recorded their opinion. Today the very circles 
which were originally the source of his power, are turn¬ 
ing against him. This was in truth one of the factors 
that had induced England and America to force Salazar 
declare elections, phony though they may have subse¬ 
quently proved. The Portugese have not been unaware 
of Britain’s role in the evolution of their destiny. They 
know only too well that without British goodwill, even 
what, remained of their once far-flung empire would 
crack up and float away like drift wood. But they have 
no illusions left regarding England’s disinterestedness. 
In faet, they have not forgotten that, before. World 
War I, at one stage.England was rpady to agree tp the 
handing over of the Portugese colonies to the Kaiser 
and to satisfy some of hi« demands at Portugese 
expense. The democratic forces in Portugal had, how¬ 
ever. become greatly enthused by tfle advent of the 
Labour Government in England, reading in it a sign 
of their own emancipation. But. these budding hopes too - 
have been dashed to the ground. For the new Govern¬ 
ment in England seems disposed to continue the Bata* 
old Torv policy in foreign affairs though not in domes¬ 
tic, -and the Iberian Peninsula continues to writhe in 
the grip of dictatorships, with little or no help from 
the ancient island-democracy across the channel. The 
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concentration camps of Tarrafal in (he Gape Verde 
Islands remain as full as ever. There is a story that 
when some malaria patients asked for quinine the camp 
doctor "replied : “My job here is to sign death certi¬ 
ficates.” Ironically enough, the English, who seem to 
abhor dictatorship so much at home, do not, seem to 
mind either hoodwinking at it or indirectly encourag¬ 
ing it abroad. 

Thus the treatment, meted out to the Spanish 
question by the Anglo-American block m the II.N.O. 
indirectly assures Salazar's dictatorship a further lease 
of life. This problem is of v ital significance to us, for 
the continuance of totalitarianism Jn Portugal means 
statu* quo in Goa with all its implied horrors of today. 

The Indian scene has, however, undergone trans- 
forafatioiT with the advent, of the popular Interim 
Government at the Centre. Medievalism reminiscent, ol 


the Inquisition days has no place in the Indian scheme 
of things, be the authors British, Portugese or Indian. 
Dictatorship has to.be destroyed as one would any 
basei'.li, wheiever it raises its cancerous head. Its conti¬ 
nued existence «tn our body politic is both a challenge 
to our national d'gmly as well as a danger to *>Gr 
progressive evolution. Neither the, Indian National 
Congress nor the Interim Government can with im¬ 
punity toleiate such a regime as exists today in Goa 
and which is but the inevitable arm of the regime in 
Portugal. Equal responsibility lie* with the U.N.O. 
Hut just how that august body discharges its duties 
we have seen already in the ease of Spain. Indians 
have therefore to fcill back upon their own moral 
strength and the intensity bf feeling that can be raised 
over this issue which it is time we recognised as a 
national issue and a challenge to our national integrity. 


BRITAIN’S DUAL 0£1UM POLICY 

By H. C. MUOKERJEE. m.a., vh.u. 


Tub British Empire is said to control one-fifth of the 
world and one-fourth of its inhabitants. Such powers 
imply equal responsibility. Indian prohibitionist- 
maintain that, by its toleration, if* 110 b its indirect. 
encouragement, of the opium traffic, the British Empire 
has failed to discharge its duty to those it, is ruling 
and, in addition, has so) a very bad example to other 
countries. 

The Temperance Movement in India which has 
always included Indians and non-Indians has repeatedly 
iiuploicd ihe British administration to lake effective 
stops to put au end to the mm-medical ire of opium 
and has been told that this is impossible in view ol 
• lie difficulties which stand in the way. Indian 
Nationalism lias always held that if tin* British adminis¬ 
tration hud really the desire to stop this which it has 
always professed ii would like to do, it could have 
passed legislation on the same lines as I he Dangerous 
Drugs Ac) by winch Britain protects its own children. 
Not only would such a piece of legislation have 
encountered no opposition from any quarter, but it 
would have been welcomed by every section and 
group in India. 

If the British administration persists, in the face 
ol easily available evidence |n the contrary in main- 
laming that such a measure would have been resisted, 
it could have evoked the Governor-General’s special 
T'owers and passed the law in spite of opposition as it. 
Has done in the case of the salt-tax. If Indian National¬ 
ism did not initiate such legislation in the past, 
it is only because of the difficulties in getting non¬ 
official bills enacted ‘and also because if legisla tion had 
been passed, there was at .least; some likelihood t hal¬ 
ite would not have received the assent of the Governor- 
General on the plea fhat. carried into effect, it would 
entail loss of much needed revenue. 

Anti-Narcotic Luuhuation in Great Britain 
and the Dominions 

At the Opium Conference held at Geneva in 1934, 
it ms asserted that though* internal' regulations in 


a'mnst nil the forty-one countries participating iii it 
had adhcied more or less lo the principles laid down 
in the Hague Convention of 1912, there was, nonethe¬ 
less. a lack of genuine allegiance lo them on the inter¬ 
national plans. For instance, Great Britain in passing 
its Dangerous Drug- Act hud clearly demonstrated at 
lead its theoretical acceptance of the Hague policy of 
suppressing the non-medical use of drugs within the 
British Empire. Enacted for the protection of its own 
people, its anti-narcotic legislation is of the most 
advanced type so that opium and its derivatives as well 
a* other habit-forming drug- can be given only under 
strict medical supervision. Very strict control is exer¬ 
cised on chemists and diuggists in Great Britain under 
it. Among other things, t iie prescriptions which have 
to be picscrvod and copied into a register, arc, in 
principle, ajlowi <1 to be filled up only once, or, it 
specified by the physician, up to a maximum of three 
times. The possess.on of opium and its salts, and of 
cocaine and their illegal use, when not prescribed by 
a qualified pliv-ieian, are punished with imprisonment. 
Further, under it the sale by unauthorised agencies and 
the use in any form of these substances for m»n- 
mediivil purposes are illegal. 

While, except for members and sympathisers of the 
Temperance Movement. Britons in general view, even 
today, the drink habit'with a certain degree of indul¬ 
gence and are, in fact, prepared to tolerate it so long 
as moderation is observed, every one of them very 
strongly condemns the habiting use of drugs and the 
addict is always regarded with loathing and acorn. It 
is this which explains the stringent measures adopted 
in deference to public opinion in England against the 
illegal trade in drugs and their non-medical use for 
purposes of in toxical ipn. , 

There are similar laws m the Self-governing Domi¬ 
nions such as Ireland, Canada, South Africa, Australia. 
New Zealand, etc.,-but they arc absent, so far as the 
countries included in the* British Empire and which 
do not enjoy Dqjninion §tatus are concerned. These 
consist of Crown colonies,# prbtectorates, mandated 
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territories and * Britain’s greatest possessions, Burma 
and India. • 

This explains why, till only . the other day, the 
oriental or indeed any subject of the King-Emperor 
was allowed to purchase opium from the India Govern- 
nfent at public auctions in Calcutta and why the same 
people were treated as criminals and punished for 
either possessing, eating or smoking opium at Liverpool 
and London as had actually happened in the case of 
Indian seamen who had broken this particular law of 
England. 

It has also been suggested that if a public auction 
where, till 1996, opium was sold by the India Govern¬ 
ment, were held inr London, Dublin, Belfast, Montreal, 
Cape Town, or Sydney, it' would chave immediately 
lrd to a riot and the people concerned, British or 
Colonial, would have not only destroyed the opium 
offered for sale but would also have seen to it that 
such an auction was the last ever held in their country. 

On July 20, 1923, the Timet of London gave an 
account of the trial and conviction of a man proved 
to have opium and opium-smoking appliances in? his 
possession though not of having been detected when 
actually smoking opium. Iu sentencing him to impri¬ 
sonment for three years, the Recorder, according to the 
report appearing in the abovemontioned paper, said 
that * 

* 

“There was not much doubt that the practice of 
taking cocaine and smoking opium was doing much 
to demoralise society. Feeling that this was so, 
Parliament this year increased the personal penalty 
from six months’ imprisonment to ten years’ penal 
servitude. Parliament wag determined—and he, in 
his humble way, was determined to assist the 
Legislature—in excising this moral cancer from the 
social system.” 

The Indian prohibitionist would say that the really 
regrettable thing is that these very fine sentiments find 
uo application in British possessions east of the Sues. 

Whatever his other complaints against the British 
people, the Indian nationalist is aware that they have 
traditions of idealism which, in the past, compelled 
them to outlaw slavery. This, in his view, -would have 
made them incapable of resisting the appeal to banish 
slavery to opium in the teAritories rurted by them, if only 
all the facts in all their nakedness had been made avail¬ 
able to them. He knows that in Great Britain, addic¬ 
tion to drugs is regarded, and regarded rightly, as a 
violation of moral deoency. He, therefore, refuses to 
accept the explanation that the attitude referred to 
above is due to the oonviction among Britons that 
what is transgression against moral decency in England 
is not equally a transgression against it in any country 
governed by British officials or, among any people 
living under the protection of the Union Jack. 

Opium and Laboub m British Fab East 
Certain reasons have been advanced for this in¬ 
consistency of which two only will be referred to 
here. The first of these is that opium has been utilised 
by the administrations concerned as a means of swell¬ 
ing the revenue without, at the same time, causing too 
much discontent among the people ruled, a matter the 
dismission Of which is deferred for the time being. 
Coming to the second reason which, it has been con¬ 
tended, finds its ttoet extensive application in certain 
British possessions in Ear East, the considered opinion 


of the Temperance Movement is that the cheep »nd 
plentiful labour of China has been attracted to these 
places where efficient native labour is not available, 
not only by the prospect of high wages but also by 
reports of the easy availability of facilities in them 
for indulgence in certain vices including opium 
smoking. Lack of space will not permit reference to 
more than a few instances to prove the correctness of 
the view set forth above. 

Johore, the largest of the five Unfederated Malay 
States, is ruled by its Sultan who, under the terms of 
a treaty entered into with Great Britain in 1885, and, 
by an amendment to it made in 1914. acta under the ‘ 
advice of a British officer called the General Adviser. 
As for the other four, under the Anglo-Siamese treaty 
of 1909, “the rights of suzerainty, protection* adminis¬ 
tration and control” were transferred by Siam to Great 
Britain so that they arc under British administration. 
In an official publication describing their natural re¬ 
sources and the openings available for the investment 
of capital in them it is staled that 

“The Malay Peninsula is rich in rubber, tin, 
cocoanuts and other tropical produce, end the hard¬ 
working and industrious Chinese supply a .large P«rt 
of the labour needed for the mines and the 
estates.” 

Johore had, in 1921, a total population of 282,244 
of which more than a third, to be exact 96,888, were 
Chinese. In 1918. .the revenue from opium constituted 
46 per cent of" the revenue and met 72 per cent of the 
total cost of administration. With the appearance ol 
the trade depression in the Far East in 1920-21, there 
was less work, many Chinese had to be discharged and 
the opium revenue declined by nearly 50 per cent. 

We are also told in the Statesman's Tear Book 
(1945) that at the end of 1940, there were 929 miles 
of metalled roads in Johore and that the railway from 
Penang to Singapore passes through it for 121 miles. 
It is also observed that 

“Rubber estates are situated on either side along 
practically the whole length (121 miles) and thus, 
with the help of roads and navigable rivers, good 
communication is available.” 

The importance of the rubber industry, almost 
exclusively financed by alien capital, can be easily 
realised when wc consider the export trade of Johore 
which, according to the Statesman's Year Book (1945). 
was, in round numbers, valued at 138 million dollars 
out of which rubber alone was responsible for 117 
million dollars. 

In 1940, the revenue of Johore was derived from 
three sources. In round figures, these were Customs 
11 million, License 4 million and Land a little over 
3J million dollars. Omitting the last, realised from 
those owning land, we find that Customs was the most 
important item contributing a little less than SO 
per cent of the total revenue. This came from taxes 
on exports and imports. 

So far as the former was concerned, owing to the 
Western demand for rubber, Johore was enabled to 
levy a’Yairly high duty on it with the result that * 
quite respectable proportion of the Customs came from 
this source. 

As regards taxes on imports, these were those im¬ 
posed on first, animals, food, drink and tobacco valued 
at a little over 27 ’millipn and. secondly, on articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured, valued at nearly 27 
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tnillion dollars. As Johore had no organised industries 
to Bpeak of, and as it needed articles falling under the 
second head, it was content to levy taxes on a fairly 
low level. As regards those coming under the first 
class, drink and tobacco were heavily taxed as also 
such quantities of opium, raw and prepared, as were 
imported no detailed information about which is given, 
in the abovementioned book. 

The revenue from license (4 million dollars) was 
principally for permits for selling opium, for opium* 
smoking rooms, for gambling dens and pawnbroking 
establishments, the intimate connection between all 
which has been referred to elsewhere. The magnitude 
of*the revenue, taking into account the population of 
Johore. its generally backward economic condition and 
the*absence of any large-scale industry organised and 
controlled by the indigenous people, tells its own 
story. 

a 

The suggestion put forward indirectly, but. deli¬ 
berately, that opium makes a handsome contribution 
to the revenues of Johore is based on the generally 
snrepted view that the Chinese take the opium-smok¬ 
ing habit with them wherexer they go. In 1940. the 
total populatioin of Johore was. according to*’the 
Stotcsm/tn’s Year Book (1945). 757.590, Chinese num¬ 
bering 346.590. Malsyasian,® 309.520 and Indians 76530. 
It aNo appears (hat there were some Javanese among 
the Malayasians who constituted less than 50 per cent 
of the population. The presence of such large numbers 
of Chinese is an indiention. of course, indirect, of the 
prevalence of op : um smoking in this State. 

It has to be stated, in this connection, that while 
in the absence of any definite information in the above- 
mentioned book, it is impossible to state precisely 
ho# much of the total revenue came from this source, 
its unexplained departure from its old policy of sup¬ 
plying information on this matter is perhaps due to 
the desire of withholding information. 

Ivelantan. another of the ITnfederated Malay 
States, had a total population of 390532 in 1940 con¬ 
sisting of Malays, Chinese, Indians and a small hand¬ 
ful of Europeans carrying on trade, commerce and 
industries. Agriculture nnd animal industry play a large 
part, in its economy. The Malays produce rice, cocoa- 
nuts. areca nut. vegetables, fruits, etc., w'hile in it. in 
the language of the Statesman's Year Bonk (1945). 
‘‘numerous (rubber) estates are owned by British com¬ 
panies.” The indigenous people also breed large num¬ 
bers of buffaloes, oxen, sheep and goats. Its jungle 
products are timber, bamboos, rattan and resin. 
Mineral resources comprise gold. tin. manganese and 
iron ore which have all along been exploited bv British 
concerns. The Chinese constituting about 10 per cent 
of the population are afcnost universally employed in 
the rubber plantations and in the mines. 

The principal exports in 1940 were agricultural and 
jungle produce (£33.300). cattle (£12.270), locally 
produced textiles (£10318), products of mines 
( (£128.450) and rubber (£1372,473)—very clear proof ot 
the importance of, the rubber plantations and the 
future prospects of mining industries. 

The prineioal imports were textiles (£120.245), 
tobacco (£95330). petroleum and benzine (£95,944), 
motor vehicles (£52.088). sugar (£35,130). tinned milk 
(£25,925). drugs and medicines (£17,696) and wheat 
flour (#13,100)—clear proof of the industrial backward¬ 
ness of this place. * 


In the Kelnntan Blue Book for HJ19, we find the 
following significant admission : 

“The revenue accruing from the gale of chandu 
(smoking opium) forms at present a considerable 
proportion of the total revenue of the State, and 
if it is intended to abolish the sale at any near date, 
the results will be serious." 

In 1940, the revenue of Kelantan was drawn from 
three sources, Customs, Excise and Marine (£248,506), 
Land Revenue (£56,553) and Municipal (£23,172), the 
first of which is obviously the most important. 
Whether intentionally or not, Customs, Excise and 
Marine have been lumped up but it is more than 
probable th%t while respectable amounts were derived 
from the rubber exports and liquor and tobacco im¬ 
ports, opium did not fail to contribute its quota. The 
Malayans prefer treatment by indigenous physicians 
and as there were only 175 Europeans in this Slate in 
1940, it is not probable that the sum of £17.806 re¬ 
presents the value of medicines imported either for 
their use or for that of the very few non-Europeans 
w'hft liked being treated according to Western medical 
methods. 

In 1940, the revenue of Trengganu, another Uu- 
federated Malay State, from all sources was more than 
three and one-third million and its expenditure very 
slightly above two and three-fifth million dollars so 
that its financial condition may be regarded as quite 
sound. It has telegraphic communication with the rest 
of Malaya and, through it, with the world outside and 
also a wireless station. The Public Works Department 
maintained 291 miles of metalled roads besides sub¬ 
sidiary roads kept up by the Land Office. In addition 
to these, the country is traversed by paths. There arc 
numerous motor boat services for passenger and cargo 
traffic which penetrate to the interior and also pass up 
and down the roast. There is also a light railway 
passing through its mining areas, mainly for the trans¬ 
port of its mineral wealth. Goods brought down from the 
interior arc taken away by coasting steamers from 
Singapore which touch nearly all its tiny ports. 

In 1940. the total value of the exports was 13,210,895 
dollars, tjie principal items being rubber (5,498,878 
dollars), various minerals (iron and tin ore and wol¬ 
fram aggregating ^.653.140 dollars) and agricultural and 
animal products ’(1.058879 dollars). The value of the 
total imports was 8878.136 dollars, the principal items 
being foodstuffs (3833,719 dollars), manufactured 
goods (3,697,814 dollars) and raw' materials (600,012 
dollars) for hand-weaving, manufacture of :metal ware 
and boat-building, the only industries of this - State, 
sufficient proof of its industrial backwardness. 

We are further fold that the total investments On 
’rubber estates and mines) in 1940 amounted *o 
1,031,400 dollars and it may be safely assumed that 
almost the whole of it was .British capital. The fact 
that exports valued at a little over 12 million dollars 
consisted of rubber and minerals out of a total of n 
little over 13 million dollars is very clear indication 
of the important part played by British capital in the 
economy of Trengganu. The same story is told by the 
figures for imports, this business too being the mono¬ 
poly of European business houses. 

According to the Statesman’s Year Book (1945), 
Trengganu had a population of 211.041 about the middle 
of 1041 but nothing ds said in it about its composition. 
One can, however, make a gpess by the fact that, in 
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that year, there were 3 English, 2 Indian, 11 Chinese 
and 34 Vernacular (Malay),schools in it. It may be 
presumed quite safely thy the Chinese constitute 
about a third of the population of. this State and that 
they, and probably some Javanese, supply nearly all 
the labour for the rubber estates and lhines. These, as 
wt know, go wherever high wages are paid and facili¬ 
ties for opiuin-smokmg and gambling are available. 
The silence of this authoritative book on the constitu¬ 
tion of the population and its failure to give detailed 
information about the natuie of the imports natural'y 
invite suspicion. 

Without entering into detail-', it may be mentioned 
here that the •state of things which prevails in the 
above three more important of the«I7nfederatcd Malay 
State- is nisi found in the last two smaller ones. Kedah 
and l’erl is. • 

The SultRn of Brunei entered long ago into a 
treaty with Great Britain for the furtherance of com¬ 
mercial relations and the suppression of piracy. By a 
second treaty in 1881. it became ft British protectorate 
and by a third one in 1906. “the general adrtunistra- 
tion of the State.'’ according to the Statesman's J ear 
B(»tk. “was entrusted to a British Resident.” It is 
stated there that 

“The Resident is an officer of the Malayan 
Civil Service, and he is assisted in the administra¬ 
tion bv an Assistant Res'dent. also of. (he Malayan 
Civil Service. The heads of thp Po'iep. Agriculture, 
Forest. Medical and Public Works Departments are 
European Officers of the respective services in 
Malaya.” 

Brunei has four wireless stations for maintaining 
telegraphic communications with the outside world and 
for internal traffic together with six Post Offices*. The 
country is traversed by roads maintained by it ft* Pub V 
Works Department and also numerous subsidiary roads 
and paths. Launches carrying passengers and goods 
traverse its waterways while communication with the 
outside world is regularly maintained by Straits Steam¬ 
ship Company's vessels. 

In 1940, the total revenue was £181,574 and the 
expenditure £119.207. Brunei wlrch had no public, debt 
may be regarded as being in a very sound financial 
condition. The revenue consists principally of laud 
revenue including oil royalties and * taxes paid by 
rubber estates amounting to £92463. Customs £46.468 
and Monopolies and Licenses £14.747. 

Exports consist, of crude oil, rubber, with small 
quantities of agricultural products like sago, cutch 
(magrove extract), etc., lagging far liehind. Their total 
value was £1.122680. the corresponding figures for im¬ 
ports being £453.502 only. Duties on exports (mainly on 
rubber and oil) contribute the major part, of the Cus-» 
toms while Monopolies and Licences, about which no 
further information is supplied, amounting to about a 
third of the Customs are those on opium, gambling 
and pawnbroking. 

On page 3 of the Annual Report of the State of 
Brunei, for 1918 we find : 

"Almost all the managegp (oi rubber estates and 
oil companies)) refer in their reports to the scarcity 
of labour, and this difficulty has to be solved if 
the planting industry is to prosper," 

In the nest few lines, mention is "made of the 
scanty local population” as well as qf its idle end 
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irresponsible habits which stand in the way of regu¬ 
larity of attendance at work. Then comes a complaint 
against North Borneo which attracts “the better class 
Javanese and Chinese coolies" and a contrast is drawn 
between life in the estates there and life in the “distant 
and isolated estates” of Brunei. After this we have the 
two following suggestions : 

“A good deal can be done in Brunei, as has 
been done in British North Borneo, to attract and 
retain coolies by providing means of recreation . . . 

“The real crux of the problem is lack of popu¬ 
lation ; and this can only be corrected by encourag¬ 
ing immigration' in every way.” • 

The evidence quoted below proven that these* at¬ 
tractions, so effective in the ease of British North 
Borneo, consisted in the government monopoly ot 
opium* gambling and pawnbroking. 

Sarawak with an area of about 50.090 square mile-, 
a coast line of 450 miles and many navigable rivers 
was originally obtained by Sir James Brqoke from the 
Sultan of Brunei in 1841. It was recognised a- an inde¬ 
pendent State undpr the protection of Great Britain 
in 1888. It. is now British .territory. «■ 

There are no railways, but there are excellent roads 
besides bridle paths, goods being carried by launches 
and small steamers. Wireless cominunieation with 
Singapore, a Government telephone system anti nearly 
40 post offices enable Sarawak to maintain touch with 
the world and Iso "between different areas in it. 

Large tracts tue under forest from which timber 
is drawn. Rubber plantations are under development 
Goal exists in large quantities. The Sarawak Oilfields 
Ltd., -with its headquarters at Miri. is a flourishing 
concern exporting large quantities of oil. Considerable 
progress has also lieen made in the development of 
oil-fields at. Bakom in the Barain district. The impor¬ 
tance of these industries, all financed and ismtrolled 
a 1 most exe'usively by British capital, may he judged 
bv the value of the exports of which they constituted 
the main part and which stood at 34.379,748 dollars. 

Sarawak had no public debt and its prosperity is 
evident from the fact that, its total expenditure in 1939 
was 4200269 dollars as against a'revenue of 4,762532 
dollars. This large revenue was derived 'almost, wholly 
from land revenue, royalty on timber and oil, gambling, 
pawnbroking and arrack farms and the Government 
op.tint monopoly. The Statesman’* Year Rook does not 
supply separate figures for these different items nor does 
it give any information in regard to the composition 
of its population in 1940 when it totalled 490,585 souls 
except that it consists of various Malayan tribes, 
major and minor, with Chinese. Javanese and a hand¬ 
ful of Indian settlers. 

In Sarawak, there are Roman Catholic. Chureh 
of England. American Methodist, Seventh Day Ad¬ 
ventist. and Borneo Evangelical missions and, unless 
we are prepared to regard as untrustworthy what they 
have repeatedly told the authorities at their respective 
headquarters, receipts from the Government monopoly * 
in opium, gambling and pawnbrokirife amount to nearly 
25 per cent, of the total revenue. Most of the mission¬ 
aries alstf'hold that the monopoly in these things 
eonsitutes a great attraction for the Javanese and the 
Chinese who supply pearly all the labour for the old 
timber and the oil alyl the fast developing rubber 
industries. , * 
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British North Borneo, according to the Statesman’s 
Year Book (1945>, is a British Protected State adminis¬ 
tered under Royal Charter granted in 1881 to the 
British North Borneo Company, with its headquarters 
iq, London. Its Governor appointed by this Company 
is responsible to the Court of Directors. His appoint¬ 
ment is subject to tile approval of the Secretary ot 
State for the Colonies. He is assisted by a Civil Service 
of about 60 European officers. 

According to the lust census taken in 1931. the 
population of British North Borneo was 270223 Consti¬ 


tuted as follows : 

Europeans and Eurasians 576 

^Natives of Malay Aichipelago * 11,494 

Chinese 47,499 

Natives of Borneo consisting of abori¬ 
ginal tribes living in the interior 205,218 
The rest being Mohammedan settlers on its 
const-line of ovei 900 miles, . 


The aboriginal tribes are practically self-sufficient, 
units depending on hunting, filling and agriculture on 
primitive lines for I heir living. These have not as yet. 
been diawn into such indust res as have been started 
under European leadership in this eountry. The xdtjers 
on I he coast <tnd some of the Malayans deal in dried 
and salted fish, euteh (mangrove extract), copra and 
cncoariiiK inanila. hemp, tobacco, duniar and rattans. 
Some of these items are procured from I,lie Borneans 
who, in exehange, are supplied with such manufactured 
goods as they need, the rest ho.ng produced by them¬ 
selves. The chief product. howe\rr, i# rubber there 
being large numbers of rubber estates in this country. 
Valuable minerals such a- gold, petroleum, copper, 
iron, manganese and tin are also found in British North 
Borneo and the mines are being rapidly developed. 
Labour fur these organised industries is supplied by the 
Chinese and such people of the Malay Archiplago, 
mainly Javanese, as are conversant with westeru 
methods of exploilaton of natural resources and are 
not averse to lending their assistance in exchange for 
what they consider adequate remuneration. The follow¬ 
ing figures for exports from British North Borneo for 
the years 1936-40 show the important position of the 
above industries in it^ economy: 


1936 

£1.105,552 

1937 

£1.722762 

1938 

£1.139252 

19%) 

£1,597,976 

1940 

£2.364.891 


Equally interesting and important are the figures 
for the revenue und expenditure of Brit sh North 
Borneo for the Rime period. There will he found on 
page 91 of the Statesman's Year Bonk, 1945 : 


Tpor 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1936 

£341,586 

£203.148 

1937 

£414,883 

£209,709 

1938 

£383.464 

£217.160 

1939 

* £416,701 

£226666 

1940 

£503.436 

£240,138 


* Even the barest glance at the above figures, is 
enough to show that the local authorities at British 
North Borneo as well as the Court of Directors have 
been more than successful in keeping down the ex¬ 
penses of administration and in gradually securing an 
expanding revenue. The financial condition is so sound 
.that British North Borneo hu no*public debt. 


The sources of the above revenue, again according 
to the Statesman’s Year Book, 1946 (if. 91), are : 

“Customs and Excise duties, court fees, stamp 
duties, licenses, royalties, land rents, etc.’ 

Obviously, ij is difficult to realise any very respect¬ 
able amounts as land rent from the aboriginals who 
live in the more or less inaccessible interior. Part of 
this item comes from the settlers and townsmen and 
the rest fr«:n the rubber estates. Court fees aud stamp 
duties, a comparatively small iiereontage, are derived 
from such civil and criminal easea as ale brought, for 
adjudication in what arc called Native Courts (for 
Native and Mahoraedan law and custorp) and tlu; 
courts established for the benefit of others, In these, 
the laws adiffinistercd are <based on the Indian codes 
and local ord nances. It has been said that tile revenue 
from this source is. to all intents and purposes, eaten 
up by the expenses imolved in maintaining the 
machinery established for the adininisiration of justice. 
Royalties represent the amounts received mainly for 
mining and, to a mucti smaller extent, for timber con¬ 
cessions. 'The major part of the revenue, however, is 
derived from Customs and Excise, the reason why they 
have been given a prominent place among the sources 
of revenue as given in the abovementioned book of 
reference. 

TakTng the first of these, we find.that the major 
part of it is diiawn from the export duties on rubber, 
mineral products and a much smaller amount from 
duties on timber, nianiln hemp, damar and rattans and 
still smaller amounts from 'hose on the rest. There are 
import, duties on manufactured goods, foodstuffs, etc. 
'The rates vary and are helpful in swelling the total 
amount but the eontr button from this source is not so 
important as that derived from the export, trade. 

Licenses are fees derived from permits to deal in 
opium, to maintain opium-smok ug rooms, gambling 
dens and pawnbroking establishments. These, along 
with Excise duties on opium, gambling and pawn¬ 
broking constitute an important item because the 
absence of these attractions for labour would imme¬ 
diately administer almost a death-blow to those indus¬ 
tries on which the prosperity of British North Borneo . 
must, in t.h® long run, depend. In this connection the 
following extract, from page 173 of a book entitled 
British North Borneo: An* Account of its History, 
Resources and Native Tribes by Owen Rutter, Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society and of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, with an introduction by the 
Rt. Hon’ble Sir West Ridgway, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.. President of the British North Borneo 
Chartered Company, published by Messrs. Constable. 
& Co.. London, 1922. is illuminating. 

■ “Under the heading of Excise is included the 
revenue derived fro;n opium, gambling and pawn- 
broking.” . 

The two vices of (he Chinese and the Jmunose are 
opium-smoking and gambling both leading, in moat 
cases, to pledging personal belongings for the sake of 
finding money for indulgence in them. 

We are also told in the same book (p. 172) that 
“It will be seen at a* glance that 70 per cent of 
the total revenue of the territory comes under the 
heading of Customs and Excise." 

Continuing the author observes : 

"It, (Excise Revenue) is. from the shareholder’s 
point of view, Hie moat* important branch of the 
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service, without it there would, be no dividend.”— 
(Italics ourA. 

It thus %pears that not only is catering to the 
vices of Chinese and Javanese labour necessary to 
attract and retain it, but also that it is imperative 
from the point of view of the British* shareholders as 
without it there would be no dividends. 

The only inference which can be drawn legitimately' 
from the facts set forth above is that, as the primitive 
local population of the above areas consisting of can¬ 
nibals, head-hunters, sea-gipsies and wild people who 
live by hunting are', from the point of view of the 
British exploiter, unusable, and further as the rubber 
estates and minps have to be worked, the more sophis¬ 
ticated Chinese tfnd Javanese laboureis have to be 
attracted by catering to their weaknesses. 

The lives of human beings arc cheap in the East 
and however large the number ruined body and soul 
by this wanton indifference to their well-being, there 


are always million* in reserve to be drawn ufioh. Tbd 
problem from the European capitalists’ point of view 
is solved ao long ae there is an unfailing and steady 
supply to renew the wastage caused by destructive 
factors including opium. And so this narcotic has been 
permitted to waste precious human lives in these 
equatorial possessions of Great Britain ao that their 
budgets may be balanced and. at least in one case, that 
British shareholders may draw their dividends. 

In this connection one is tempted to recall what 
Bishop Brent, one of the delegates of the United States 
to the Opium Conference held at Geneva in 1924, 
said : 

“It is monstrous for a nation to think it possible 
to build up an honourable and righteous common¬ 
wealth with revenue gained from the exploitation 
of the weakness and vice of human beings," 

• (To he rout timed) 
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It seems that India is suffering from an iuferiori'y 
complex even in matters of education. According to the 
majority of young Indians of little knowledge and even 
some Indian educators of (list inclion, “there is nothing 
worthwhile taught in India, in the field of higher 
education.” This is being demonstrated by the action 
.of Indians of all classes and also by the altitude of the 
Education Department of the Government of India 
and their Indian advisors. They want thousands of 
Indian students (in mangr cases telations of Indians 
holding high positions) to he sent to American and 
British Universities. Behind this drive for going to 
foreign universities is the fact that Indians think that 
everything Indian is not worthwhile and a foreign 
“degieo" will give them greater presligp and a better 
government job. The latter idea has been confirmed by 
the senseless aetion of the Government, of India that 
thousands of Indian scholars, who will be sent to British 
and American Universities, will be assured highly P&id 
jobs. This job-hunting idpa, not,*the acquirement of the 
highest type of edueatlbn, has been re-inforced by the 
notion that by visiting the United States or Great 
Britain, young men and women of the upper middle 
class of Indians will have greater social prestige. Thus 
Great Britain and the United States are being flooded 
not only with Government, scholars, but also with 
private students from the rich families and the upper 
middle class of India. 

True to Indian fashion of working haphasardly, 
most of these students leave India without adequate 
information about British and* American Universities 


and also without any definite plan of studies. This i* 
the impression we li3ve acquired from interviews with 
as many students—goverrimeirt and private. The situa¬ 
tion in England, as we understand from private 
information secured from reliable sources i* very 
serious. A large number of Indians have gone to Eng¬ 
land as students—some of them are bonafide students. — 
but they have not been able to secure admiss'on in 
universities. Of eourse, they are spending poor India’s 
—famine-stricken India’s—hlood-money, just, for stay¬ 
ing iD England and at the same time in many cases 
acquiring most degenerating habits, which are known 
to the Indians as progressive western practices, such as 
drinking cock-tails, dancing with bar-maid9, etc. 

In America, the situation is a little better, not 
because Indians are not anxious to come to the United 
Stales, but because the American officials often use 
greater discretion regarding visas. Unless they are fully 
convinced that, the prospective Indian students have 
already secured admission to American universities 
visas are refused. However, under the present situation 
of the overcrowding of American universities, it will be 
wise if ordinary Indian students, even ordinary post¬ 
graduate students, be prevented from eoming to the 
United States. 

We have this to say regarding the programmes of 
sending five hundred students by the Government of 
Itldia and Provincial Governments annually to the 
United States. This must, be stopped for the good of 
India, at .least temporarily, when American universities 
are so overcrowded. Lest there be any misunderstand¬ 
ing abouj; the overcrowding of American universities 
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1 with to quote the following authentic information 
supplied by the Government of the United States: 

‘'Reconversion Director John W. Synder re- 
• posted tonight that 2,060,000, including 070,000 
veterans, wui want to go to college next fail but that 
only 1,000,000, including 600,000 veterans, can be 
accommodated.*’ 

This report also gives information regarding the 
acute housing shortage in the United States and univer¬ 
sities have very great. difficulty m finding living quar¬ 
ters for students. Iu tins connection it may be worth¬ 
while to mention that the Federal (lovermuont of the 
Umled States "will spend at least one billion dollars 
for the college education ot veterans in the academic 
year* 1940-1917, it about 700,(HK) veterans are enrolled. 
. . . Over the years Federal Government will spend 
about six billion dollars tor the college education ol 
World War 11 veterans ...” * 


n 

Recently rich Indians nave begun to send their 
undetgradualy sons and daughters to the United States. 
American university authorities in some cases nave 
been gracious enough to admit them to universities, 
when literally hundreds of thousands of American 
students—better equipped educationally—are not get¬ 
ting the opportunity to enter colleges. But the woist 
thing about these immature students in the American 
universities is tins : Except in rare c“t&s, they do not 
sliow good results and in many cases they show such 
bad results that after two terms, they are asked to 
leave universities. This has happened in M.I.T. and 
other institutions of the highest standing. This has 
lowered the prestige of Indian universities and i' as 
even made it, difficult for desirable first class students 
getting admission in these institutions. 

It may be well to let the Indian educational autho¬ 
rities know that because of the poor results made by 
some Indian students in American universities, the 
general average of Indian students, is lower than that 
of the Chinese and Latin American students, iu spite 
of the fact that some of Indian students in America, 
spatially Calcutta University scholars, have achieved 
excellent results in their higher studies. 

It has come to our notice that some Indians come 
to the United States as students and get admission to 
some of the best universities situated in commercial 
centres such as New York. They take some studies in 
universities to keep up their student status and then 
try to engage in some kind of business or devote time 
"in good time.” Thus they accomplish very little as 
students and take four years to accomplish what can 
easily be done in one year. 

Then there are Indian students whe barely get 
through and get 9 degrpe somehow and not with dis¬ 
tinction. This does not help other students who wish 
•to carry on their studies seriously. In fact, it has hap¬ 
pened that because some of the Indian students, 
graduates of oertain Indian universities, could not show 
excellent results, one of the greatest American univer¬ 
sities is reluctant to accord “graduate status” to 
ordinary Indian graduates. This does not increase the 
prestige of Indian universities. . 


m 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, we wish to 
state emphatically that India, in the field of scientific 
and technical education of the people as a whole, ia 
far inferior to that of the United States and Great 
Britain; and Jndia has much to team from those 
countries. But the way to accomplish this is not by 
•squandering the blood-money of poor Indian tax-payers 
by sending thousands of Indians to foreign countries ; 
but to follow the path that was adopted by the late 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, the late Rash Behan Ghosh, 
the late Tatrak Nath Palit and, the late Jamshedji Tata. 
These constructive statesmen of India felt the need ot 
raising India's national efficiency and they adopted 
measures to tp-eale facilities in Indiq for the Bpread oi 
the highest type qf scientific and industrial education, 
by establishing the Indian Institute of Science and 
various professorships in connection with Calcutta 
University. These national investments in education, 
money spent in India, have borne splendid dividends 
m the form of tranyng hundreds of young scientists 
with thev least possible expenditure abroad. 

•India cannot afford to squander crorea of rupees 
abroad, even under the pretext of training experts. As 
all the provinces of India will have national govern¬ 
ment, it is to be hoped that ninety per cent of the 
sum caj-marked for sending students abroad should be 
spent in India for the following purposes : First, 
establishment*of permanent Chairs for such subjects 
which should be taught in Indian Universities and 
technical institutions to raise their status to first claas 
institutions, and to afford a large number of properly 
qualified students the opportunity of studying in India 
those subjects for which they think they must go to 
foreign lands. Secondly, Indian Universities should be 
aided to expand their laboratories for research facili¬ 
ties. Thirdly, the standard of Secondary education in 
India should be raised by having facilities for scientific 
and technical education. Fourthly, the rest of ten 
per cent left should be spent for training young 
Indian University instructors in foreign countries to 
equip them with the highest type of scientific educa¬ 
tion which they will impart upon their return to their 
students in Indian Universities. 

Lastly, we suggest that Indian Universities create 
a larger number of scholarships for students frotro poor 
families and so-called underprivileged classes, in order 
that they may have equal opportunities for higher 
education. As things stand, in India higher education 
is a special privilege for young people belonging to- 
rich families or the upper middle class. 

IV 

Recently we have noticed that Indiana are coming 
'o the United States to study Sociology, Educational 
Psychology, Agricultural Statistics and other subjects 
which can be taught in Indi* without much difficulty. 
If Indian universities establish a “School of Education” 
for training teachers, then all the subjects that are 
needed in the field of Education can be taught in India 
at the expense only of maintaining half a dozen pro¬ 
fessors which would afford opportunities for hundreds 
of Indian students *of i%al merit and character to 
acquire the best type of education in Educational 
Psychology and allied subjects. To raise the standard 
of the existing Teacher, Training Institutes, connected 
with Indian universities, it may be necessary to hire 
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some foreign experts at the beginning and send a few 
students of thtf highest ability to foreign countries 
with the expose purpose tnat they become future 
profeteora in their own fields of study. This method 
Bhould be applied in other fields. 

It has been a fashion in India to bfcuneSthe British 
for everything, including the present condition of lack 
of educational facilities. To be sure the British have 
not done what could have been done for the progress 
of education in India. But we often wonder, if the 
Indian patriots and Indian educators and Indian rich 
men and industrialists, with few exceptions, have done 
their share in raising the standard of national effi¬ 
ciency. We wish to point out that in most cases even 
Indian educators have not done tlweir shape effectively. 
They get better salary thad Japanese or French pro¬ 
fessors used to get before World War H, but 
ordinarily the output of creative work by Indian pro¬ 
fessors is not equal to those of French or Japanese 
professors. In the past the majority of Indian professors 
were mare job-conscious than education-conscious. Let 
ns hope Indian educators themselves wilt ‘demand 
greater efficiency in Indian institutions of higher {edu¬ 
cation and rouse the. nation to carry on the construc¬ 
tive work of spreading Mass Education in order to lay 
the sound foundation for great Indian nation. 

• 

1 POBTCRIFT 

After this article was written two interesting 
news-items of importance have come to our notice 
and they have special message to the Indian public, 
interested in promoting Indian national efficiency 
through education ; 

(a) “Jubbulpore, April 5.—Dr. Sir Harisingh 
Gour, who lias donated Rs. 20,00,000 for starting the 
Mahakosal University at his home-town, Saugbr, exe¬ 
cuted the Trust Deed today and deposited the amount 
to the Saugor branch of the Central Bank in securities 
yielding 3} per cent interest. Mr. P. S. Ran, Revenue 
Advisor, C.P. and Berar, who represented the Provin¬ 
cial Government, also signed the Trust Deed and 
deposited with the bank, the Government’s contribu¬ 
tion of the University Fund. In addition, the Provin¬ 
cial Government, has further (made a grant of Rjf. 10,00,000. 
A Board of Trustees with Sir Harisingh Gour as 
Chairman and two representatives of Provincial 
Government has been formed. The Mahakosal Univer¬ 
sity is expected to start function in July next.— A.P” 

(b) “Rehevoth, Palestine, June 3.—Five American 
scientists participated here today in laying the corner¬ 
stone of the Institute of Biophysics and Physical 
Chemistry of the Weismann Institute of Science—a 
building to cost $1,000,000 when equipped with labora¬ 
tories and to be completed within a year. Funds for 
the institute were raised in the Ignited States by the 
American Committee for Weismann Institute and Dr. 
Louis F. Fieser of Harvard University, promised today 
the continued co-operation of America Scientists m 
an exchange of students between Palestine and 
American colleges* . . 

The news-item regarding Sir Harisingh Gour’s 
magnificent gift towards the establishment of a Univer¬ 
sity is most encouraging. It demonstrates that far- 
sighted constructive statesmanship is functioning in 
India. 

• Use Urk BtrM Tribsst, Jom 4,* IMS, j. It. 
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This alto demonstrates that by spending 3D lakhs 
of rupees or more a university can be started in India. 
But here one may mention that if this thirty lakhs 01 
rupees were utilised to strengthen three different 
universities, then it would have possibly afforded 
greater opportunities for spreading higher 'education 
and research facilities in India. To start a new institu¬ 
tion of learning is wonderful; but to strengthen the 
existing institutions is economical and might become 
more effective in securing better results. 

In this connection we wish to draw the attention 
of the Government of India and the Provincial 
governments that, their present programme ( °f 
sending 1,000 Indian scholars annually to England and 
America for their higher education is wasteful, to^say 
the least. We have been told that for sending^one 
student to the United States or Great Britain to finish 
his higher education it would cost nearly twenty-five 
thousand rupees per head. Thus for the so-called 
expert training of these 1,000 students would cost the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
a sum of not less than two crore fifty lakhs of rupees, 
which would be sufficient to establish at least five 
universities or twenty-five existing Indian universities 
might have been endowed with at least ten lakhs each 
to establish up-to-date laboratory facilities and make 
necessary improvements. 

The second news-item has a world significance and 
a very great lesson ( for Indians. The number of Jewish 
population in tke world is now a little over ten million 
(10,000,000) people. During the last few years nearly 
5,000,000 Jews were killed through persecution. But 
the surviving ones have not given up their fight f° r 
national regeneration and assertion. They wish to esta¬ 
blish their Homeland in Palestine and they are going 
at this task with thoroughness. They are developing 
this country's agriculture and industries with great 
efforts and success and they have undertaken to deve¬ 
lop one of the best, educational institutions in the 
world through their own efforts, not through British 
Government's contributions. The five million Jewish 
population in the United States have agreed to raiae 
at least $5,000,000 within a year to strengthen the 
Hebrew University and the Scientific Institution to 
which the above news-item refers. May we inquire 
the amount of annual contribution of Indiana to 
strengthen the existing Indian institutions of higher 
education ? Then may we point out although the 
Jewish population of the world is about one-fortieth 
of the population of India, the number of Nobel-priae 
men among the Jews is at least twenty-five times 
larger than those in India. The Jews are struggling to 
survive through their own efforts and achievements. 
They have no country, they have no large population ; 
but they will survive because they strive for their 
survival. India has vast population, a great country 
and resources and if Indian leadership devotes some of 
its energy in constructive work of Increasing national 
efficiency, then India can hold her own, and even may 
surpass in her achievements manjr of the present-day" 
great nations. This is the task before Indian educator* 
who arc to revolutionise the ideals of the present end 
coming generations of India for a truly greater India. 
—(Through the courtesy of America-India Feature and 
News Service ). 

June 4, MM, 



THE SCIENCE OF EXPROPRIATION 

Bt a. chatterjee 


How men come to occupy a particular geographical 
am and evolve their social and economic institutions 
is a fascinating study. History tells us that the in> 
habitants of any country are either born there or they 
come into the country through peaceful immigration or 
bjf force, through invasion and conquest. The popula¬ 
tion of most countries today consists of a larger pro¬ 
portion »of immigrants and invaders than of autoch¬ 
thonous elements. There are substantial numbers in 
whose veins flows the blood of immigrants and invaders 
mixed with that of those who have been there since 
the dawn of time. The social, cultural and religious 
institutions of man have as complicated an origin as 
his body and one finds in each field institutions and 
customs whirh have come down from time immemorial 
■mixed with what, they have built, up >and instituted by 
labour, enterprise, cunning, skill, subterfuge, fraifd or 
force. In the field of economic rights, whatever the 
nature of the acquisition the individual man comes 
by wealth and property either through inheritance 
(including gifts) or by his own efforts. Inheritance and 
personal efforts are social facts which arc entirely or 
mainly guided by social practice and tradition. So that 
it is difficult to pass a moral judgment on anv one 
relating to his possession of wealth and property. Unless 
one is pretty certain that a man has acquired wealth 
by robbery, theft, fraud or some such reprehensible 
means, one can not condemn the fact of possessing 
wealth as a moral lapse without sacrificing logic and 
violating the fundamental principles of ethics. A man 
who has inherited large tracts of land from his fore¬ 
fathers is not guilty of any moral offence in so far as 
he is merely a creature of tradition and Rocial practice. 
If he indulges in persecution of tenants by rack-renting, 
forced labour, violence and loot, it is his individual 
conduct which is condemrvable and not his title deeds. 
A strect- 17 oonda owning no title deeds to any property 
may be just as guilty morally if he went about depriv¬ 
ing his fellow creatures of their rightful ownership of 
the world's goods by practising the evil principle of 
"Might is right.” Equally guilty with the persecuting 
landlord and the gaovda would be such members of 
the Police as exact money from peaceful citizens ; 
politicians end labour leaders who extort donations 
from unwilling and timid supporters : moneylenders 
who realise interest by force ; professional men who 
blackmail their clients : monopolist traders, arrogant 
Burra Babus. sadistic schoolmasters or free-with-the- 
rod guardians. 

The above Remarks have been made with a view 
to dissociate the static and physical fact, of owning 
something from the dynamic and psychological fact of 
conducting oneself, in a manner towards one’s fellow 
humans which is at once lustful, unjust and anti-social. 
This point will become clearer if we imagine the case 
of a landlord who owna vast tracts of fertile land and 
who out of sheer goodness of heart spends all his 
realisations on public benefit schemes. There ere no 
Unattended sick men or hungry destitutes in his Zemin- 


dary nor is there any shortage of good and shady 
roads, clean reservoirs, properly maintained wells, hos¬ 
pitals, orphanages, schools, free kitchens and so on end 
so forth. Imagine also as a substitute for the goonda, 
the romantic desperado, a Robin Hood, who looted the 
rich with a view to feed the poor. Think of a pageant 
of Darogas* Leaders, Doctors, Lawyers, Tradesmen, 
Offiee Superintendents, Teachers and Uncles, who are 
all benign and overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness and are moulded in the same angelic pattern, 
reminiscent, of un overactive Father Christmas, who 
works day and night 3651 days in the year. The facts 
of possession or designation will at once cease to ignite 
the flames of righteous indignation in our hearts. 

• Just, as people come into possession of property or 
wraith, either by inheritance or by effort, they become 
entitled to incomes, similarly, by inheritance or effort. 
There are many incomes like those accruing to princes, 
priests and courtiers which are transmitted heriditarily. 
In this class fall the incomes of many who act ns 
agents, brokers, buyers, shippers, managing agents, 
lessees, royalty earners, licence holders, etc., who are 
only essential middlemen or men specially privileged 
in the established social-legal-economic organisation- 
Their rights to a share in the national dividend w 
mostly obtained by virtue of inheritance, gift, or pur¬ 
chase, Fundamentally, from a moral point of view, 
there .is no difference between their incomes and the 
rents, dividends and interests realised by persons who 
inherit or acquire tended property, buildings, stocks 
and shares and income-yielding capital in any shape 
or form. Those who earn incomes by their own effort 
do not necessarily restrict their efforts within a strictly 
moral compass, jobs are obtained very often through 
influence and seldom purely on merit. Favouritism, 
nepotisni bribery and other corrupt and immoral prac¬ 
tices prevail widely in the field of appointments, 
promotions and jncremen^. Men who .make an income 
by means of fraud, forgery, theft, defalcation, etc., are 
in no way in a very much better economically or 
morally justifiable position compared to those who 
employ comrpt methods to secure jobs for which they 
arc not qualified or to achieve promotions or incre¬ 
ments to which they are not entitled. As a _ matter of 
fact,, a straightforward inheritance or a legitimate pur¬ 
chase of profitable property, stocks and shares or other 
economic advantages is morally and even economically 
less condemnable. * For the simple reason that such 
acquisitions are free from fsaud and subterfuge and in 
keeping with the established practice of the legal, 
moral and economic institutions of existing society. 

The cry, therefore, that landholders particularly 
should be expropriated with a view to vindicate the 
ideals of nationalism is nothing but a spectacular, but, 
nevertheless cheap, attempt at side-stepping the moral 
and economic implications of true nationalism which 
incorporates in itself the inflexible and unambiguous 
principles of freedom# equity and justice. That those 
who garner rice or -wheat should escape and those who 
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take a share of rice or wheat by right of legal inheri¬ 
tance or purchase of cultivable land should be penal¬ 
ised, ie a farce and not a reform. It is truly Gilbertian 
that in a society where practically everyman is trying 
and many are succeeding in making fraudulent appro¬ 
priations from the kitty, some men wilt have the bran 
to get up and suggest the expropriation of a particular 
group, whose possessions in most oases can stand 
scrutiny and the test of “How did you eome by this.” 

The writer does not own even a single chhatak of 
landed property and he does not think that land¬ 
holders are a highly *productive type of men. In a free 
and equitably organised society there should be no 
landholders. As a matter of fact, even the actual culti¬ 
vators should not be allowed to “own” the land that, 
they cultivate. For the proper and fallest. utilisation of 
the economic resources of a country both natural and 
human, no able-bodied persons should be in a position 
to consume in excess of his productive contributions. 
Further, no man should be allowed Mo tinker with or 
mishandle the instruments of production existing in the 
country. Again, no man should be allowed “to bluff 
soc'ety as to the real and true value of his productive 
contributions and thus obtain a bigger share of the 
social income than he is entitled to. I am not suggest¬ 
ing that all private property should be abolished 
rightaway or at any time. No. But all owners of'private 
property should be made to understand that, thev arc 
mere custodians of portions of the social capital. They 
must exert themselves honestly and wholeheartedly 
towards the proper maintenance and use of that capital 
for a. maximum output of consumable wealth. They 
must distribute to such people as help them in this 
work a fair and reasonable share of tins output, take 
their own fair Rhare out of it. and hand over the 
balance to the State for utilisation for common ^benefit.. 

Now a land'ord who enables his cultivators to have 
proper food, housing, water supply, medical aid. educa¬ 
tion. etc., and who looks after the conservation and 
improvement of the properties of the soil and helps to 
obtain better irrigation, improved seeds and manure 
and profitable storage, transport, credit and marketing 
conditions, and pays his dues to the State honestly 
•nd regularly, is probably an angel yet unljom. But 
where are the mill-owners, shareholders, traders, 
agents, exporters, importers.^ engineers, doctors, lawyers, 
carpenters, weavers, teachers and the thousand end one 
others who are supposed to run the social machine on 
the principle of no cheating and a fair dav’s work for 
a fn : r do*>e of utilities ? Where ere the politicians and 
uffimVs who are absolutelv straight, hardworking and 
free from selfish motives ? No one can compute cor¬ 
rectly the extent of unearned incomes in India. No 
one can say with certainty what the earning capacity 


of all Indians is. But one can assert without hesitation 
that in India most people do not put in a fair day’s 
work and, yet, try to grab what they can as their share 
of the national income. The rich and the poor »» 
equally guilty of this. 

Scientific expropriation means taking away that 
which one has grabbed and not earned. Landlords nn 
not the only grabbers. Scientific production in the 
national sense means making everyone produce to the 
maximum, giving due consideration to the human 
needs of rest, recreation and cultural occupation. Ex¬ 
propriation is, however, not so important at this stage 
of India’s economic development as intensive produc¬ 
tion and the fullest use of all human and natural 
resources. The desire to expropriate certain persons of 
their property either absolutely by outright confiscation 
would be a more drastic procedure than ousting them 
from their property by compelling a sale to the 
Government or to a third party. Land acquisition under 
the British Government has always had an element of 
such expropriation in it. The only justification for forc¬ 
ing such a change of ownership wou’d be that such a 
change would be likely to add to the sum-total of 
public wellbeing. In any scheme of expropriation of 
landed properties by compulsory sale at an arbitrarily 
fixed price, one must prove, with a view to justify the 
adoption of such a sehntmo, that: (1) The price paid 
would not act.uallv impoverish the owners to any 
great extent. (2) That the actual cultivators would be 
able to meet the interest charges on the purchase 
money out of tjjeir produce and. over and above that, 
maintain at least their previous standard of living. 
(3) That the change of ownership would increase the 
actual produce of the land and (4) that the cultivators 
would not be reduced to a worse state of slavery to the 
State than they had been in under the private land¬ 
lords. Unless we are satisfied on these points our feeling 
of self-righteous pride in marching in step with other 
nations may lead us into trouble. No nation can afford 
to injure the interests of 10. 20. or 40 million people 
just for intellectual satisfaction. Those who are de¬ 
prived must be provided for in some other field of 
productive work. Their rightful claims must not be set. 
aside in a rough and rude manner. Those who are 
supposed to be benefited bv the change must show the 
benefit in actual fact and not merely in name and 
theory. Lastly, the socio-economic principles on which 
such redistribution of property and income will be 
based, must, he applied consistently all the way in every 
field of economic life. Or it will look very much like a 
nationalisaion of only pink buildings as against white, 
vellow. brown and multi-coloured structures which will 
be left in the bands of their private owners. 



SCHOOL-DAYS HALF-A-CENTURY AGO* 

Bt Paor. NRIPENDRA CHANDRA BANERJI, ua. 


I was admitted to the lowest class (class Ten it was) 
of the local High English School when 1 was about five 
and a half years old and received a double promotion, 
which was for some Hme a great strain. In those days 
• it to the practice to send up boys of class five (the 
Matric—then called Entrance—class *was class one) for 
the Middle Vernacular examination, which had a course 
in Bengali. Mai hematics, Geography and History almost 
as stiff as the modem Calcutta Matriculation course. 
Imagine the plight of a child of 7 to 0 years of «ge. 
whoso reasoning faculties were hardly developed.‘mode 
’o grind at lessons in Euclid’s Geometry and the 
Unitary Method and Rule of Three with various com¬ 
plex arithmetical sums of field measurement, of dorks, 
of lotuses and lilies in and out of water of interest 
and discount. In mv case, the result was a nightlhnre • 
the Bengali and flip English course T followed fi"th 
zest, but, sums of ingenuity and Geometry lessons. Pro¬ 
positions 5 and 26 of Eue'id sat on me like a night¬ 
mare. And though I had learn* to scrawl mv alphabets 
in a week and could rend through difficult Bengali 
primers in six month*, the three vj'.ars of my school 
(clasR night to six especial I v) were like w bad dream— 
my father, when he was not touring in the mofussil 
areas, inspecting hi« schools and putting thrxn in pace 
Rnd enforcing the regulations (he was a striel disciplin¬ 
arian who did not spare himself or others when a job 
had to be done), made prodigious efforts to inject 
Euclid : an Geometry of angles and triangles and all 
their subtle deductions inlo mv callow intellect, • the 
result was tragic ! I have not forgotten the horrors of 
these lessons yet and I was never very proficient, in 
Mathematics for the simple reason that, mv carlv exue- 
riencp produced a dazed state of mind and infinite dis¬ 
taste whenever mathematical lessons had to be learnt 
Rnd digested in my College days. But when T reached 
class V (T had just reached mv tenth year) mv facul¬ 
ties sprouted forth and T could equal the best bigger 
boys even in Mathematics—those whom I had always 
left much behind in language and Histnrv subjects. 
Map-drawing was also one of my pet aversions : this 
was also a mechanical art and the texture of mv 
intellerl good at purr ideas of Literature. Ph ;, osnphv 
or Politics has been such as to fight shy of mechanical, 
rule-of-thumb subjects. In laler days also when I was 
at thp First Arts (now called Intermediate) course—it 
used to be a very bard and paekpd course in 1000 when 
T came to college—advanced English Prose and Poetrv. 
Composition and Essay-writing, advanced Sanskrit. 
Histories of Grepce and Rome. Deductive Logic. 
Physics (from general properties through Heat and 
Light, to Electricity and Magnetism with descriptive 
abalys-'s of pumps, and levers and electrical and mag¬ 
netic devices and otfier things). Inorganic Chemistry, 
Mathematie-—Higher Algebra, Trigonometry nnd ad- 

* Eitnctu from thf autobiognpliloil volume At the Cram Roods. 
Tbs writer b a well-known Congrewmnn nnd education lit who hid 
been aha editor of the now-defunct Ccletfita dully The Servant urn! 
T l W ftiHfoen Weft * 


vanced Geometry, Conic Sections, etc.—I was an easy 
first with the Arta subjects, but could not secure more 
than 60 per cent in the Sciences and Mathematics. I 
mention these facts only to demonstrate that there are 
in every learner certain ‘universes of discourse’ wheTe 
his mind has free play and others to which his mind is 
more or lessn closed*—and pubjects and topics beyond 
his natural instincts and interests, however rammed 
and crammed into his hrain. are never remembered or 
retained or found capable of being turned to any 
profitable use in after-life. Thus I am not. ashamed to 
confess that I manhged to forget, all my knowledge of 
trigonometry and surds and asymptotes and binomial 
and expftnential theorems and all mv knowledge ot 
Physics and Chemistry—all—even before I got my 
M A. in English Language and Literature with credit 
only three and a half wars after I passed my First Arts 
examination. And today, I can follow the lesson* in 
these subjects when expounded by the teacher in a 
class-room and can probably ask questions and guess 
if the answers are right or wrong (for certain brain- 
impresRions persist hv natural law) but. generally my 
mind is an utter blnnk with regnrd to science and 
mathematical subjects. The details have cl dan eva¬ 
porated. leaving only some fu ; nt remembrance of the 
general theories and outlines. 

The conclusion to my mind is irresistible tha 1 a 
boy’s natural predilections and interests must bp 
measured and known by the teacher before he is 
launched on nny subject. I have known also the 
reverse side of my own picture—a college student, 
very’ proficient in Science nnd Mathematics, making 
frantic efforts and vet failing to ninkc any headway 
with Milton's Pnrndixr Lnst or English Lvries or 
Addison’s nrosr Essays or Bacon or Shakespeare's 
dramas : hi* grounding in the language and its texture 
has been hopelessly bad at school and yet such is the 
nnt-'qunted and stijpidlv m^hnniral system in our 
University curriculum that water arid oil muRt be made 
to mix somehow, so that in the written tests, a boy’s 
hopeless ignorance or constitutional incapacity to learn 
certain subjects in which he feels no interest is never 
condoned in thr face of brilliant exposition of certain 

other subjects where he is quite at home bv natural 
causes. 

• 

Tne first and Inst word in Prdannffirx in mv opi¬ 
nion, is ‘the discovery of natural and instinctive in¬ 
terests’ and an ordered and Intelligent effort on the 
part of the teacher to draw these nut of the learner’s 
subconscious mind and lo perfect them. This is educat¬ 
ing : the rest is senseless nnd mechanical training, a 
mere patch-work and white-washing make-brlieve 
which fritters awav at the vciy first shock. 

But to go back to the day® of my early schooling 
In our days, there were some real teachers fond of 
their avocation everywhere and I had the luck to.be 
educated not o«ly by hofhe-influences but by the lov¬ 
ing care of a few # really competent and loving teachers- 
Barrie of them were Strict apd methodic*! t one or two 
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wwe free-lance experimenters : and when I look back 
ow half-a-cettury, I feel I am indebted to both these 
typefl ofteafhere. The HfilidniRster of my school, the 
Ute Girija Kanta Bagchi who . later on became a 
Government School Headmaster, was of the first brand, 
•bo the Sanskrit and Mathematic* teachers. They 
licked my erratic impulses to shape and encouraged 
my talent and provided deterrents to my impulsive 
nature. But my love of literature I owe to one of my 
school-day. teachers—who is alive even today (he must 
bo ninety now, an invalid and a cripple, yet with a 
clear mind and normal curiosities and interests)—8ri 
Banwari Lai Goswami, who rose into repute six 
decades ago-as a poet, a sonnet-writer, a satirist in 
verse, when Suresh Chandra ffamsjpati. Indranath 
®*nerji, Panchcowrie Banerji, •Deviprosanna Roy 
Choudhury set the pace of Bengali letters through the 
then famous literary magazines — Sahitya. Navya- 
Bharata and Janma-Bhumi. He had passed no Univer¬ 
sity examinations but he came of a very learned stock 
of Nuddoa-Santipur, of a Vaishnava Brahmin family of 
cultured Sanskrits Pundits : he had hob-nobbed with 
many a clebrity in Ibe field of Bengali letters Jn his 
young days and counted amongst his early friends such 
men of the then very efficient I.C.S. as J. N. Gupta 
and Sir A. C. Chatterjee. He had picked up a vast, 
amount of may-be not fully assimilated learning and 
had a nose fore the fine, even the bizarre in literature. 
Even at rural Gaibandha of 60 ypars ago. there was a 
small but fine assembly of Bengali and English books 
in the home-library of one of my father’s friends, who 
was also a very intimate friend of this teacher of mine, 
Sj. Sarat Chatterji. a lawyer, who after some years’ 
practice at Gaibandha—after his younger brother A. 
C. Chatterji. became a member of the I.CS.— 
was transported to the Government Pj'eaderehip 
m the District Headquarters at Rangpur and practically 
controlled the entire District, by virtue of his efficiency, 
tact and influence over District officials and was Head 
of the District Board and the Town Municipality for 
scores of years—an unbeaten record in Bengal ! He has 
retired now from the Government Pleadership and his 
place is now filled by a younger brother of mine—but 
those were glorious days, which will never return. 
Now the mutual bickerings of rival political parties 
and groups and the ineffjpiency of.the British adminis¬ 
tration have undermined all our institutions—demoral¬ 
ised the District Administration, demoralised the Bar, 
degenerated the colleges and schools: but even ouarter 
of a century ago, things were different, and British 
Indian institutions had some vitality and real efficiency 
about them. Now all round one hears of nepotism and 
corruption, of lack of fundamental courage of convic¬ 
tion and mass dishonesty till Bengal and the rest, of 
India have sunk into one stinking mess of iniquitous 
inefficiency! It was this small library that was opened 
to me as a young boy of ten—and here I was en¬ 
couraged to ‘browse at leisure* on tKe broad and green 
pastures of literature—sucking in, albeit by stealth. 
Bankun Chandra’s Arumda-Math and memorising the 
immortal “Bande Mataram” song when I was barely 
ten—Heading some of Indra N%th Banerji’a incompar¬ 
able 'Store skits, reading some English books, even 
Para de Koek (!). without let or hindrance and with- 
09 V jjay deleterious effect on my boyish mind : and 
diseasing literary topics, reading Sahitya and Navyn- 
BhmU fad Janmn-Bhumi, reading the Bengali transla¬ 
tions of JAfe oi OanbMi gndman^ of Chandi Charan 


Banerji'e Bengali translations of famous books, VneU 
Tom’t Cabin, The Trial 0 } Nan Cionuur, etc., Todd's 
Rajasthan and getting a taste of poetry both English 
and Bengali 1 By the time I reached the pre-Entrance 
class, I could write discourses in English with ease in 
racy, correct Engliah and I tried my hand at writing 
even a short essay on the development of Bengali 
literature in the mother-tongue I In all this, the magi¬ 
cian and wisard behind the scenes was Acharya Banwari , 
Lai Goswami, who read out to a small coterie of bis 
disciples his new compositions in verse or new poems 
by contemporary poets. It was here that I had my first 
acquaintance with Nabin Sen and Hem Chandra and 
Mioh&el and Bhudev Mukherji and Romesh Putt’s 
novel8. Rabindranath Tagore was yet in the offing 
and him we began to cultivate when we were BA. 
students in 1602—a small band of worshippers, to whom 
Tagore and his poems and essays and novels became 
sn inspiration and who missed no opportunity to hear 
his discourses delivered from t : mr to time in Calcutta 
in an angel-voice resonant, and lyrical, almost divine. 
But the foundations were laid here in my youngish 
school days of a love of literature which has been the 
solace of my life amidst bewildering vicissitudes of 
fortune and which really pointed the w,py to the first 
love in my life—education and principally the teaching 
and cultivation of languages and literature. I have 
tried, in a small way. to repay my unpayable debts 
to my teacher, in later life, by editing and publishing 
some of his poetical works—but, alas ! the old tastes 
are gone and, the' style and mannerisms of poets of 50 
years ago hardly find responsive echoes in ultra-modern 
cynical hearts, poisoned by the erraticisms anl eccentri¬ 
cities of modem ‘verne libre’, and prose-poetry, and 
realistic verse aping the Russian and British-American 
styles now in vogue, most of which are attempts to 
manufacture ‘inspired’ poetry by bringing into the open 
the crass vulgarities and coarsenesses of the life of the 
‘great unwashed’ on stilts of uneven prose made to 
play the role of ‘unmetred verse* in a jargon which 
takes some ingenuity and brain-effort to unravel. 
Modern Bengali poetry has passed through an era of 
good and bad and indifferent, imitators of Rabindric 
style (which really hardly lends itself to imitation) 
and is now passing through an aggressive ilmitation, 
often nonsensical, sometimes vigorous and pungent, 
of foreign styles and impressionistic methods, where 
the eentre of the piece is the unlettered, long- 
suffering. exploited, hungry and poverty-ridden man 
and woman in the field and the factory. "In this caul¬ 
dron of a new witchcraft,, the wizardry and romance 
and finesse of the old classical masters and their 
entourage is being cast aside in bumptious ignorance 
or in Bheer bravado 1 But again I ato digressing. 

T was a great favourite in the school and in the 
homes of my little place : my simple boyishness and 
high reputation at school as a well-conducted and pro¬ 
mising scholar coupled with the respect evoked by my 
parents, contributed to this popularity,—my mother, an 
emblrtnv of unfailing courtesy and sweet gentleness, 
ever ready to help in festive dinners with never strut 
hersejf. and my father, a nctodel of the upright 
eduSationist, an examplar of social reciprocity, a terror 
to erring primary and middle school teachers and 
their feckless managers, an object of reverence to All 
and sundry in the entire d ; Btrict, with whom he came 
into contact, hones^ and efficient in his duties and yet 
holding his head high wit no leaning towards Battery 
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dr extra hob-nobbing with the superior officials—they 
are still remembered with affection and respect in 
dear, old, Gaibandha, which has now changed beyond 
reqognition, has a population of twenty-five thousand, 
a municipality, several Banks, three or four High 
English schools, one of them exclusively for girls, clubs 
and politics and intrigues, a modern market full of 
‘modern’ contraptions, jute offices, motor cars and 
buses, veterinary hospitals, noisy citisena and turbulent 
students—also a glorious band of sacrificing patriots and 
many constructive centres of social and political 
service 1 

’ The other formative influences ju my lift- have 
beeif the Radha-Krishna yitra performances I wit¬ 
nessed as a boy of which the Adhikaris, i.e., leading 
managers wore expert in music and Pauranie and. 
Vaishnavic lore. These were attended by packed 
audiences and were a hardy annual in the annals of 
the entertainments of our place. The songs sung* were 
of a really high order and the tender sentiments 
soaked into our boyish hearts. I am afraid the soft and 
sentimental streaks in my mental make-up owe not a 
little to these strains of old-world Radha-Krishna 
music. But the first play (staged by amateurs on« an 
improvised sthge) that I witnessed when barely five 
years old has stuck in my memory even today : and 
when at college 1 read Charles Lamb's delicious essay 
“My First Play’’ in his Essays of Elia, I could not but 
compare notes and found that in the main our im¬ 
pressions agreed. I have forgotten* everything about 
the theme—and what could a boy of fiv? understand of 
theatrical Ihemee?—but the appearance of the Divine 
Patbati and her consort Siva out of nowhere simply 
bowled me over and I thought them to be real Divin¬ 
ities—and the dap-trap of the stage, scene-shiftings 
and drop-scenes, the orchestral music, the elocution 
and the singing, produced in niv mind a feeling akin 
to mystical rapture 1 In my advanced age, 1 have seen 
so many first-class stage performances, cried over fine 
acting and mooned over sentimrntal situations and vet 
never caught a faint replica even of that fine rapture 
of my boyish days I 

My first school-boy triumph was when, under the 
tutelage of my revered teacher about whom I have 
just spoken, I prepared and read before a Saraswati 
Puja Social function presided over by an English Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate, a short essay on ‘ The Benefits of 
British Rule.” This was possibly in 1897 and the 
Englishman was highly pleased with ray discourse and 
naturally with my loyalty to the British Raj t But 1 
was only repeating in my school-boy fashion in fairly 
correct English the banalities about those topics taught 
in the text-books and which are still taught in many 
of our schools, even when British rule appears to be 
at its last gasp. Another occasion was when another 
English Ilistrict Magistrate came to visit Ihe school 
and I was in the top class and the first boy of the 
class. He set us to, reading from portions of “On the 
Art of Living with Others,” included in our University 
selections feut not forming part, of our year’s curriculum 
and he paid me in,the visitor’s book an encomium 
which must have been a great encouragement to me 
and my teachers as well. The testimony of a British 
I.C.S. officer was as good as a lac-rupee bond in those 
days t But better still, I remember my first lessons of 
discipline of Che European brand imbibed from a scene 
I witnessed in front of my acBbol as a %oy. Two 
Bx|lUb officials had Just anived there: one waa the 


Magistrate of the District and the other, his superior, 
the Commissioner of the eiftire Rajshahi piviaion : as 
the latter jumped down from his pony, what was my 
wonder to see the District Magistrate himself running 
up and holding ti>e bridle of the pony and never giving 
it up till he was relieved by the syce I Ibis is n lesson 
4hat has been imprinted deep in my memory and this 
has helped me to understand why with all their faults— 
want of finesse, lack of constructive imagination, in* 
sular habits of racial exclusion etc.—the Britisher still 
rules the roost in many parts of, Asia and Africa. 
Discipline, loyalty, order, are the bed-rocks of the 
British character and we have to surpass the much- 
maligned Englishman in these qualities before we can 
beat him. Scnoo!-bqy life in’Gaibandha now appears to 
have be.en one long, pleasant pic-nic : surrounded by 
loving parents (yet ,nvy father was very strict and 
could be severely harsh when occasion demanded—1 
still remember the .licking I had as a small boy when 
I had absented myself from school on a festive day 
of entertainment in a neighbour's house and been 
fined, one full anna : father had been away on tour 
that flay, but to our consternation, I include my grand¬ 
mother and mother in the category, he just rode back 
home when I had come back from school to ask for the 
extra one-anna imposed as an absence fine from mother 
at noon, and as soon as he was seised of the situation, 
my father gave me se\eral lashes with his horse-whip I 
Of course, my old grandmother was furious and did not 
fail to make father abashed with stories of his delin¬ 
quencies when at school at Dacca—but the Iqsson lin¬ 
gered and 1 was one of the most, regular boys to 
attend school thenceforth)—and treated with utmost 
fondness by almost every man and woman in the dear, 
o'd place—the idol of my teachers, very popular with 
my churtis at school—1 had invitations and caressings 
in plenty. We tried to sow our wild oats and some¬ 
times rambled in the jungly growths near my habita¬ 
tions. sometimes went boating and pic-nicking without 
notice to our guardians, though I never could row or 
cook—sometimes we had our tricks with mango-sellers 
in the bazar—going about from dealer to dealer, tasting 
samples, till we were ready to burst—but I was ever a 
camp-follower, never a leader in these childish bouts! 

One other lesson imbibed even as school boy was 
from my father, who was a* man of wide views of 
tolerance even in those early days of social reform, 
and dined with his Muslim friends without compunc¬ 
tion or concealment and taught us to mix with Muslim 
families on most intimate terms. One of my best boy¬ 
friends has been a Muslim son of a member of the 
landed aristocracy of those parts : he is now retired 
from nolice service and has turned an Ahmadyia 
(Muslim of the reformed school) and we still cherish 
the old affection and. arc mo*t pleased to meet each 
other when there is opportunity. Bui I could never be 
a sportsman : I had not the knack for sports : and 
sports in those days had really not begun in the 
mnfussil tracts in earnest. But football and cricket and 
tennis were already making headway and a cycle or 
two were in the streets. But. I was a good walker and 
good rider even as a* boy* of eleven and beat in riding 
executive officers of high grade as a College Professor, 
owing to this early training. I could never climb a tree, 
though I was a more or leijs indifferent swimmer. Several 
other experiences come, to my mind of my school-day*. 
First, thr nerve-sacking experience of the severe Earth¬ 
quake of April 1887, which was very acutely frit hU 
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over North Bengal and Assam, laying many structures 
ip ruins, making, wide fissures on the surface of the 
land as big Is 15 or 20 or 30 feet wide from which 
issued sulphureous fumes and lumps of sand, and 
ru shing streams of water even changing the course of 
rivers. It was a Saturday, fortunately for us small 
school-boys, and the classes had been dismissed by 
half-past one. I have still a very distinct recollection 
of the onset. We were Bitting at about 4 p.m. in one 
of the living rooms ( cutcha ) of our house (which had, 
for some years pas{., bepn shifted to the other bank 
of the stream) with our father working at his official 
files, when ay on a sudden there was a great, strange 
rumbling noise above our heads and it sounded like a 
host of giants beating up tho roof of straw*and bamboo: 
then there was a big shaking and rolling about of the 
earth ail round when nobody could keep on his legs but 
either began to reel or had to squat. Father at once 
gave the alarm : it is an earth-quake ; and we all 
rushed out of the shed into the open. 

The quake was so sudden and terrible that many 
elderly people lost their heads while it was on and 
forgot all about their wives, children and dependants 
and ran pell-mell to distances, furlongs away from 
home. Meanwhile, the first quake had subsided and 
people began to gather their wits a little and to confer 
as to what should best be done : news arrived that 
the Court-houses, the Jail, the High School buildings 
had all suffered appreciable damage and there had been 
long and wide cracks everywhere on the land-surface. 
Meanwhile, there were further shocks and it was noticed 
that the river had changed its flow from the original 
direction to its opposite. There were two or three 
ferry-boats of big size for ferrying men and cattle and 
goods and bullock-carls and other conveyances across 
the river (the main town was on the bank opposite to 
jiur new house) and these were fastened together end 
women-folk and children were boarded on these, with 
the men-folk keeping watch all the night. This conti¬ 
nued for two or three days. 

Then in a few days’ time news of extensive damage 
and loss of life began to pour in (in those days there 
was hardly any press, except Surendranath’s Bengalee 
in English and Hitavadi , Bmgabasi and one or two 
other Bengali papers published in Calcutta, there was 
no neww-serviee, no radio and naturally news • took 
time, to filter through) and harrowing tales were told 
of extensive damage in the District Headquarters at 
Rangpur and elsewhere and in Assam and loss of 
valuably lives and also of dramatic escapes ! The shocks 
continued for about six months at intervals and by 
August or September the changed river-flow inundated 
our house and even cooking had to be done on raised 
platforms with great difficulty. At this crisis, father 
hired a b*'g boat which we all boarded and after two 
days reached s steamer station* in the Brahmaputra, 
wherefrom we went home to our native village via 
Goalundo. There also things were more or less in com¬ 
parative disorder but the quake-daftnage was not so 
pibnounced. This was when I was twelve years of age: 
the other quakes I have experienced at Rajshahi 
College when I was teaching English there (about the 
year 1914 or 15) and the Bihar earthquake of 1934. 


which was re terrible in its toll of livgts and decimatiofi 
of citiea and. villages, and the effects of which were felt 
even in Bengal. 

Another incident of my school-life wag rather 
funny, though it caused considerable excitement in 
our more .or less sleepy hollow, where life used to run 
at an even uneventful pace, with hardly any break, 
except for official visits by the District and Divisional 
Heads or the Inspectorate of schools or for jatra per¬ 
formances requisitioned from Calcutta or other big 
towns or during Durga Puja and Holi, This was a two- 
handed fight between the Pre-Mien t of the School 
Governing Body who was no other than the Sub- 
divisional Magistrile and the Secretary, who was. one 
of the judicial oflicers and a strong man—it. was all 
over the firing of loud-noised crackers and bombs, (the 
process was to fill up iron pipes with gunpowder and 
then fire them) on the occasion of the Saraswati Puja 
celebrations of our school. The Magistrate felt dis¬ 
turbed in his court work by the racking and loud 
reports and peremptorily oniered an immediate cessa¬ 
tion without consulting the Munsif-Secretary The 
result was a firm ‘No’ from the other side, on which 
the Magistrate had the bomb-firers and drum-beaters 
arrested and put in hajat, relations got very strained, 
the Magistrate did not attend the functions and <t 
required the interference of the District Magistrate 
and the District Judge to smooth out matters after 
several weeks of very strained feelings. Other ex- 
j>crienees, I recall of loving and encouraging treatment, 
by the really Lamed men who then catoe to us as offi¬ 
cials—they were often honorary examiners of our 
annual tests and as I scored very high in Arts subjects, 
I was often sent for and petted. Encouragement came 
also from Senior Inspectors of Schools, superiors of 
my father, who often were our guests, and who asked 
me all manner of questions, which often I could 
readily answer. Mathematical conundrums of greased 
poles, lilies with their stems in and out of water, docks 
keeping time besides questions of English grammar, 
translation and history were asked and this was an 
additional stimulus to my boyish effort at shinning in 
the class exercises. I still remember with gratitude the 
names of aclme of these friends of the family—Sj. 
Rakhal Das Chatterji. a first-class first M.A. in Philo¬ 
sophy one of the S.D.O.’s, Sj. Devendranath Bagchi. 
the Munsif-Secretary who has been mentioned earlier, 
Sj. Beeharnm Lahiri and Adinath Mitra, Senior School 
Inspectors. There were some local lawyers also. All 
these gentlemen are now deceased, hut they continued 
their interest in me and were exceedingly gratified 
when I took a first class in M.A. in English Language 
and Literature from the Calcutta Presidency College in 
1905 and was shortly after early in 1907, installed as an 
officiating Professor of English Literature at the Presi¬ 
dency College, the premier Bengal College, which has 
trained up scientists, industrialists, men of letters, 
educators, political leaders by hundreds during the best 
part of a century in the Province. These intimate rela¬ 
tions persisted even to the next generation of the sons 
and daughters of my early patrons and they have m&4« 
my private life very sweet indeed 1 



A NOVEL CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


A children’s museum which is a workshop, hobby • shop. Its popularity is evidenced by the number of busy 
center, play morn, printing press, theatre and cinema, children to be found in it. There is also a printing shop 
started as an educational experiment in the United which boasts of treadle machines and full founts of type. 

One of the most valuable contri¬ 
butions of the museum is the 
fostering of hobbies. A Stamp 
Club is provided for young phila¬ 
telists and itfC popularity is evi¬ 
denced by its large membership. 

As an encouragement to the 
artistic talents of the children 
there is provided a stage where 
groups of children can arrange 
‘dramatic entertainment for the 
other visitors. Teachers show them 
the first step. After that they are 
on their own. Movies are also 
shown, combining both education 
and entertainment. Children are 
also encouraged to give puppet 
shows of the ‘Punch and Judy 
variety. From start to finish these 
shows are the children's own ideas. 
They 'model the puppet beads and 
make the clothes. 

The museum even caters for the 
needs of tiny tots who are too 
. young to go to school. They have 

The from! vi-w of the Brooklyn Children’s Museunf & special playroom with chairs and 

tables built for their size. Among 

States, is proving n great success. 

It is the Booklyn Children’s 
Museum in Ntw York, and is the 
first of its kind in the United 
States. 

The museum i> only meant, for 
children, but on special occasions 
the children may bring grown-ups, 
parents or friends, as guest*. 

Although this is not the first 
children's museuhv—in uscums 
catering for children were provided 
as early as 70 years ago—it is a 
complete departure in its func¬ 
tions. It aims to supplement the 
school work-and enlarge it, thus 
filling out the educational horizon 
for the children. Many find in¬ 
terests they hope to follow into 
college and beyond—interests they 
would never have found in the 
usual course of thdlr lives. 

One of the many unusual 
features of the Brooklyn Child¬ 
ren's Museum is a section devoted 

to encouraging youthful talents. One of the museum’s most popular exhihrts is the collection of dolls from 
Here the youngsters are provided ,[}i t h e world, 

the materials and tools to do 

anything that -interests them. Modelling with wood and the numerous . toys and playthings to delight a 
paper and metal is a great favorite, For the more tot’s heart is included a plentiful supply of crayon • 
(mechaniial-minded there is* a well-equipped C&rpp&ter and paper. “ 
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But this is not to say that this institution lacks or tame animals that, the children can fondle or 
the exhibits an<i displays that one associates with the pet.,, ... ' ' 

orthodox museums. These have been adapted to cater A comprehensive library pros ides a rich source ot 

information in a*i easily assi¬ 
milated form. Here are story books 
and faiiy tales besides more 
serious woi ks to meet the needs of 
the fi\ e-year-old as well as the 
teen-agjer. 

But while indoor work and study 
is transformed into so much fun 
for the children they often want to 
get out into the sunshine. Thu 
museum provide? shady spots 
where young.v.sitors can sit and 
read tin; funnies, open spaces 
where they can play marbles and 
other gitknes and swings and other 
amusements. Thine is also a pen 
where tiny tots can busk in the 
sunshine. 

How popular the museum is 
can be sc, n fiom the daily 
attendance of a thousand children, 
with thits' to four times that 
number on Saturdays. Most of 
the vis tors are from the middle 

Like a miniature setting in a play, dioramas illustrate pages of history «'la** <>r the* underprivileged. 

* —f >7,S. 

to the limitations and demands 
of the young folk The museum 1 
has, for example, one section 
illustrating the habits and clothes 
of peoples from various parts of 
the world. Actual clothes are. on 
display and there are dolls dressed 
up m the i.ilional costumes of ihe 
countries represented. Needless to 
my this section is a great favorite 
with the girls. 

In the historical section, scenes 
from history are arranged in 
dioramas, like a miniature setting 
in a play. The mincra logical sec¬ 
tion provides a first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the mutesiui things upon 
which civilization has moved for¬ 
ward. 

Microscopes for studying life in 
its minute forms, gives the young 
visitors a fuller appreciation of 
the wonders of nature. Closely 
allied to this, but one not asso¬ 
ciated with the stuffed specimens # 

of the average museum, is .‘he live All is not indoor work and study. Recreation i« provided outdoors like 
pets section. It contains harmless lids special arrangement of parallel d>ars and ''limb ng facilities 








STUDY- OF SCIENCE PREPARES U.S. YOUTH FOR FUTURE CAREERS 


Stott of science, geared to peace, starts early u» Emphasis on Ckeativk Intbrbst 

America. Aside from purely technical schools, attended la «tdll another field, an art student majoring id 
during secondary school age by students in the United soienoe conceived the idea for a mural tracing the 
States, all public and most private schools offer soieace development of modem laboratory methods. The four 

sections of the mural, two of 
which are eomp’eted, will show 
early Egyptian techniques, the 
alchemists' methods, laboratories 
in Lavoisier’s time, and the 
modern laboratory of today. 
Every detail of the pictures*is 
carefully cheeked against exhaus¬ 
tive research data, itself, an im¬ 
pressive accomplishment. Thus, 
emphasis is placed on creative 
interest, using the student's 
potential skill for original 
achievement. 

When a science student could 
not attain a certain heat tem¬ 
perature with a Bunsen burner, 
he constructed an tdectvic fur¬ 
nace, now a valuable part of the 
tchool laboratory equipment. 'The 
rirls are equally ambitious—one 
student spenl her hu miner vaca¬ 
tion in a nearby industrial plant, 
supplementing her studio.- w th 
practical experience. 

Graduates of (lie Garden City 
School have distinguished llirm- 
iolvcs in colleges and technical 



An exciting 
mans (ration 


experiment in the elementary chemistry class is the de- 
of “synth ’sis”—the combWatiori of two elements to form a 
compound 


courses beyond the primary grades. Typical of this 
curriculum is that offered at Garden City High School, 
m a suburban area near New York City, Students in 
tins school are average children between 12 and 16 
years old, from the homes of businessmen, workers, 
professional men. Th&r education as scientists of the 
future costs nothing except an abounding interest in 
their work. , 

Employing the principle of learning by doing, the 
school has achieved outstanding results by the use of 
new educational techniques. Its regular curriculum of 
physics, chemistry, biology has been expanded to in¬ 
clude an unusual degree of practical application. As 
a result, many scientific experiments reproduce on a 
small scale the near miracles of advanced technological 
ingenuity. 

One group of students, for instance, was interested 
in meteorology. Not content with theoretical explana-* 
t.ons, they constructed their own weather bureau, 
complete with anemometer, weather vCne and all the 
equipment of an official government station. Reversing 
ordinary procedure, their interest aroused that of their 
instructor who made a specialised study of the subject 
which he is now teaching in the U. 8. Army. 

Another project, and one of which the youthful 
scientists are especially proud, !s a telescope built from 
plana developed by students in the mechanical drawing 
classes. Except for the mirror, the telescope was made 
entirely by the students and wen first prise at the. New 
York Science and Engineering Fair. 



Tiro senior students form an inorganic compound In a 
studentconitwcted electric furnace. 
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gchoo'.s throughout the county. Two students were 
.swarded scholarships by the Science Talent Search con- 



Con-iri.ction of ilcmoimiration model* help* 
Mil (Jen it. lo emnpreh *ntl the structure of larger 
. masses of matter 



One of the unique projects undertaken by the science 
atudMils ,its the construction of this weather bureau, a 
replica in part of official Xi. 5. weather s at ions 


ducted by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, and three received lionoi^ble mention. 
Considering the large number of schools entering this 
contest, (his percentage is a good indicatidh of Garden 
City's scholastic rating. 

The school (Joes not, of course, stand alone i n 
development of youthful scientific skills. It. has its ow a 
^hree general science clubs, all extra-curricular activi¬ 
ties. But there are other science clubs throughout the 
United States similarly encouraging student talent, 
although Garden City leads in advanced projects. 



Mudcrt-. .re compiling their own short-wave radio for 
their weather station. 

Science # ('luh.* of America, for instance, have a 
membership ot over 100.000, d ,-tnhulod in every state 
of the union as welMis Alask:^. Canada, the Canal Zone, 
Cuba. Hawaii, Puerto Hipo and South America. What 
these c’ul» are trying to do was succinctly outlined by 
Lloyd S. Michael. Principal of Garden Cdy School, 
who ti»ld a graduating class. ‘'Education i« an o-sential 
industry in the winning of the war arid the achievement 
of a last ng peace. You are among the products of that 
industiy." 

What this means in terms of lasting contributions 
to*scientific progress will be revealed in years to come. 
Meanwhile, the young* scientV.s set Hie pace for their 
future.— VMS. • 
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A GREAT ROAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 


The federal government of the United States, in 
co-operation with the states, is embarking on one of 
the greatest road-building programs in the history of 
the nation. This, program calls for the expenditure of 
a total of 33,000,000,000 within the next three years. 
Half of this sum was authorized by the United States 
Congress and is beipg supplied by the national treasury 
to improve and extend the vast highway system that 
1’nks America’s key industrial and agricultural centers. 
The various* states will match federal allotments for 
state; programs. • 45 

There was sharp curtailment in road con- (ruction 
in the United States during the war. This dormant 
period was put to good use, however. It afforded 
American engineers the opportunity for planning far- 
reaching programs with the projected view of supply¬ 
ing a field in wli'eh to absorb post-war labor, surpluses 
crruled through the elimination or reconversion of war 
industries. * 

All but a few of the 48 states June already voted 
appropriatons to match the annual distribution of 
9500,000,000 in federal funds. After a 33-stat^ survey, 
road engineers Jiave estimated all-inclusive figures for 
the 1946 nation-wide highway projects. -By the m’ddle 
of the year, approximately 9400000000 worth of roads 
were being built. Of this amount, 9251,000,000 were 
federal allotments and 9149,000,000 non-federal. Ai 
told, the approximate state and federal programs to be 
placed under constructon through the coming months 
amount, to 9715.000000. 

Construction Already Under Wav 
States included in the survey already have embarked 
on the construction of arterial highways anil ferder 
roads. To accomp’ish this, some state legislatures 
authorized considerably larger tums than others. For 
instance, the western seaboard state of California has 
launched the most ambitious program ever attempted. 
It has a’lotcd 975000.000 for the entire year. Thirty-two 
millon dollars worth of pavement is now being laid. 
On the East Coast, the state of Pennsylvania has 
appropriated 939,000 000. of which ‘ 935.000,000 is ex¬ 
pected to be expended by the close of 1946. Now York 
baa a 930,000,000 program under way, and the south¬ 
western state of Texas, $28,000 000 with an estimated 
965000000 for the whole year. 

Road-building on a national scale is not yet in high 
gear due to shortage of material and labor. However, 
engineers and contractors are gradually surmounting 
the obstacles and are pushing the projects forward to 
meet the demands of 60.000.00ft, American motorists 
who operate approximately 34,000,600 motor vehicles 
throughout the United States. These cars, according to 
automotive engineers, travel about 200,000,000,000 miles 
(320600,000.000 kilometers) a year. 

Of the total vehicles operating on highways in the 
United States, approximately 4,500 i( 000 are trucks of all 
descript ons. They . carry kn jestimated total of 
92,000,000,000 worth of commerce annually. In 1945-, 
trucking facilities produced a record of 48800,0006®® 
ton-miles (Sf8,000,000,000 ton-kilometers), which topped 
"the peak year of 1942 when over 46,000,000600 ton- 


miles $3600,000,000 ton-ki'.ometera) , wore , aeeu- 
-mulated. . ’ 'W , <1 

To present a dear picture of America’s economic 
dependency on highways, trucking firms have shown 
that approximately 98 per cent of the nation's farm 
crops^are moved by motor veh c)es from growing area 
to market. About 1,600,000 trucks are engaged in such 
traffic, A great percentage of the oil industry also looks 
to motor transportation. In 1945, tank-truck opera¬ 
tors delivered 128000(000 gallons (48*000000 liters) 
of petroleum products daily. In the cattle iudtpdry. 
•over 10,000,000 tons of livestock are hauled to maiket. 
annually, ami dairymen utilize motor vehicles to 
hundje 91 per cent of the nation’s milk distribut on. 
Similar figures are repeated with varying degrees in 
other key national industries. 

Because of the heavy traffic Amorit an h'ghwuys 
mu-'f. bear, construction cngineri- look ahead not 
alone to building new highways but to improving roads 
already ex sting. Stair mad systems lotul about 415 000 
miles (664000 kilometers), of which 332,000 miles 
(513,000 kilometers) constitute the primary roads. The 
odd 83,000 miles (133000 k tometers) of neglected 
pavement in these networks need considerable repair¬ 
ing to qualify them as first-class arteries of travel. 

Vast Secondary System of Roads 

Supplementing the um’n slate traffic channels is a 
vast system of county, township and village roads 
totallirg 2,400.000 miles (3 840,000 kilometers). These 
routes serve 6000.000 farmers, who produce about 
$12,000000000 of the national income. Only 45,000 
in’Ira (72.000 kilometers) of this secondary eystcf.rr have 
high-type pavement, and as much as 861,000 miles 
(1,378000 kilometers) are unimproved. Engineers and 
economists, however, recognizing their importance, are 
determined to see that such rural routes receive proper 
attention in the future. This fact : s of primary impor¬ 
tance since over 54000 communities totalling 7,000000 
people depend on motor trucks exclusively for trans- 
porta! on of goods and commodities. 

To aceommodate this traffic with the greatest 
dispatch, it is essential to have highways built incor¬ 
porating all the latest engineering and safety features. 
This was the. foremost thought of designers responsible 
for the construction of the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
Chief Engineer Samuel Marshall carefully outlined the 
fundamental objectives at the outset of planning the 
highway. 

Marshall’s first principle was the separation of 
traffic lanes by grass pots or concrete islands. Secondly, 
he turned to the elimination of all railroad and traffic 
crossings, and the provision of acceleration and dece¬ 
leration lanes for some distances Song the entrances 
and exits of the super-highway. Emphasis also was 
placed on the construction of smooth, stable shoulder#, 
leveiewith the pavement, and* the Necessity of moderate 
grades to minimize danger in icy weather. In addition, 
recommendations were made for two or' more lanes n»r 
each flow of traffic to prevent entanglement hazards 
of slow and fast moving vehicles, Further, a restriction 
was proposed forbidding pedestrians to enter the 
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' thoroughfares. These Safety nfiasilres all dove-tailed, 

• with the engineer's insistence that cities must be by¬ 
passed. , 

, ‘ Modem Ji'ghway construction has proved a boon 
to traffic in every respect,. In all states, Buch as in New 
Jersey where engineers conducted a large-scale modern¬ 
isation program, challenges of rising traffic fatalities 
and intolerable congestion have been met by separat¬ 
ing lanes and installing clover-leaf and cimi'ar flow 
inter-sections. New Jersey carries one of the heaviest 
traffic loads of any state in the union. 

• 

•« New Six-Lane ‘ThiujA-ay” 

Such highway engineering features as those de¬ 
monstrated in New Jersey and Pennsylvania are being 
ir. corpora led in all new major road projects throughout' 
Amer'ca. New York, for instance, is adhering to such 


designs in its new six-lane “Thruway” that will extend 
486 miles (778 kilometers) *from New York City to 
Buffalo, on Lake Er.g, without an obstacle—not even 
as much as a traffic light—to hinder travel. In the near 
future, New Jersey may build a similar highway that 
will connect up-with New York’s Thruway, now being 
Considered as the eventual main artery of an express¬ 
way network extending into the Npw England states 
and Canada. 

In addition, the greater portion of California's 
large expenditure will be devoted t'o arterial highways. 
One striking project is a coastal route from the 
Mexican border to the Oregon state line. An inland 
road betweeiw the safme points a ho *is planned, along 
with two east-wert ^uper-h ghways. These undertakings 
as in N4w York, exemplify the great engineering fpats 
planned in oil sections of the United Slates.— VSIS. 


ART. EXHIBITION 

Opening Address* 

By Sir PATRIC SPIiNS. 
Chief Justice of India 


I have undertaken this afternoon to d^cn this joint 
exhibition in Simla 1 of the works of Mr. Khastgir and 



Sndhir R. Khastgir, Dehra Dun 


• The opening St an exhibition of ghr Feinting* and Drewlng* 
of Sudliir *Kh>Mgir and Frabhet Nigngi et tho Hotel Cotsil, Simla, oh 
Ilfly 3, 1W6. 


Mr. N.vogi, two ailists who are .making greet names 
for themselves. It is not the first time tin se two have 
co-operated in a joint exhibition. Fourteen years ago, 
they tel! me, they gave a joint exhibition of their 
works. This is their second joint exhibition. If there bo 
any here who saw the first joint exhibition, memories 
of it will add lo their interest in this. For I doubt, not 
that in these fourteen years the art of both has been 
uiatur.ng. True it is that sometime* one hears one or 
other of that most critical species of all critics, namely, 
the art critic, complain of some artist that his late 
work never equalled his early promise. But this, if ever 
true, is exceptional, I think. For most, young artists 
fourteen vpais of opportunity and practice means 
fourteen step,- on the upwatd climb to their full artistic 
dcvc'opment. , , 

For the benefit of those who do not know these 
art'sts and their works I must give some very short 
particu'dus of their history. 

Mr. Khastgir is both painter and sculptor. He 
started at Santiniketan, Dr. Tagore’s famous Univer¬ 
sity. Later he became Art Master at fhe Seindia School 
at Gwalior. He is now, and has been for soi.ne years, 
the Art Master at the Doon School at Dehra Dun. He 
has exhibited in mary plates in this country. In 1967, 
he. exhib’ted in London at India House. In 1943, soon 
after my arrival in India. I saw a striking exhibition 
of h's works in New De'hi. But I believe that this is 
the first time that Simla has been given the opportunity 
of an exhibition of his works. 

Mr. Niyogi studied originally at Calcutta and in 
due course also beemne the Art Master at the Se.ndia 
School at Gwalior, which position he still, with honour 
to himself and the school, occupies. Just before the war 
Mr. Niyogi received a most interesting invitation from 
the Univers'ty.of Hawaii, through one of its Directors 
who "had visited Gwalior^ to proceed to Honolulu and 
there exhibit some of his wprks*und those of his pupils. 
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Wit interrupted Ue tour, but none tbs lev, be was able of Us peiniinge, lectured bn Ind»h‘A*t, And actually 
to visit New Zealand, Auefcralia and Ceylon on bis did soUe '*ur*l psintiags ia Indian style ior Sydney 
return jounfey, During tibia tour he gave exhibitions University. He too, 1 think, is ekh&iifei for the first 

* ' time in Simla. •* ' ' < 



Prabhat K. Niycgi, Gwalior 


Now, so much and no more about the artists. What 
of their works ? Let me say at once .that -if any of 
you expect that I will for one moment dare to criticise 
their works, or compare • them, you wJl be wholly dis¬ 
illusioned; I aim neither competent nor willing. I have 
never believed that amongst adults, artistic pleasure 
or the reverse ran or should be induced by the a'l too 
pretentious words, descriptions, or expressions of, 
opinions of others. The art of the advocate may be 
appropriate in other spheres, thank goodness, 1 nave 
found it appreciated in the past, but not in operjs or 
art exhibition. Pre-arranged write-ups. pre-airanged 
laudations of exhibition of pictures create far more 
suspicion than appreciation. Artistic merit icq air os no 
advertisement. I will not insult those works by attempt¬ 
ing to influence your judgment and appreciation of 
them. Judge and enjoy for youwlves and induce 
your friends to come and do the same Ih ng, whilst the 
exhibition remains open. It is an opportunity for Simla 
not,,to be missed. 

In conclusion, I would on’y say this. To artists ot 
all sorts, we owe very much in the fierce rush of events 
in which our generation lives. Tiiey can create for ut 
those glimpses of a world, more beautiful, more peace¬ 
ful, more harmonious, than that in which most have 
found ourselves now and for many years past. It may 
be a form of escapism. But it does us good sometimes 
to turn from the eternal politics, law, business and red 
tape of dai’y life, and to‘enjoy , for a spell the gifts 
of art. Such an opportunity is here. Let us all take it 
ami enjoy it and thank Mr. Khastgir and Mr. Niyogi 
for g ving it to us. 

I have much pleasure in declaring the exhibition 
open. 


INDIA’S NEW RASHTRAPATI: ACHARYA KRIPALANI 

r. 

, Bv Prof. K. K. BHATTAGHARYA, m.a. (Cal.), ll.m. (Lond.), Babristeh-at-Law, 
Header in Law, Allahabad University 


Acs ary a Kmipauani, affectionately called by ids friends, 
admirers and well-wishers and those who come in con¬ 
tact' with him, D<ida (elder brother) as a sign of jus 
solicitude for the welfare of everyone who comes in 
contact with him. is our new Rashtrtpati, He is a man 
of indomitable courage, great energy, astuteness and 
» actuated by lofty idealism and) patriotism. While he 
was serving as a 'Professor of EconohaiCs and Politics 
in a Government College in Bihar, he fell under the 
magnetism of Mahatma Gandhi, who stayed with him 
for sopoe time before embarking on bis famous Cham- 
paran campaign when he was made his companion and 
help-mate. Almost immediately thereafter, he threw up 
the soft and easy joh of a well-paid professor, and 
threw himself whole-heartedly into the service or the 
motherland without thinking of the morrow for which 
he had no provision. Since (then he lms always des¬ 
cribed himself, as a humble follower of Mahatma 
Gandhi, No Congress vprk, however bumble, has any 


repuVon for this great man, for while he was at 
Benares he used to party with his own hands the ‘theia’ 
containing Khudi cloth for popularising the use of 
Khadi which was then almost in its infancy. For 
twelve lorg years, he devoted himself, sometimes in 
spite of his ill-health, to the arduous work of the 
Secretary of the Indian National Congress which is 
very exacting. For twelve long yeats, he had to, under¬ 
take tong tours all Over the country to educate the 
PdMfcb to instil , into them Ch.ndhuiV philosophy of 
hdn-violence, truth and ahimm. The British Govern¬ 
ment at that time was adamant in putting down the' 
Confffes. Hie Congress had entered into a revolutionary 
role under the guidance and leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. No longer was the Congress session addressed 
by English-speaking Indian gentlemen who would come 
and finish their work by means of a good deal of 
oration for two or tiiree days and go back, with a 
flattering unction to the eotil that the work for rite year 





Baers by Sudhir R. Khastgir 


Springtime by Prabhat K. Niyogi 





Construction workers opesate a * huge cement- mixing machine, laying Concrete road-bed In the » 
vast poet-war highway program in the United States • . 
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hadbeen (lone. for Kripalani 

‘ iot m ia gifted with tite wire tonify at distinguishing 
. the Wheat from the chaff. He looks straight at things 
and events without any emotion, without any seati-' 
Slant, Deeply analytical, his capacity for diagnosing 
causes and effects is marvellous. He can stand no bun¬ 
kum or conoeited attitude from any individual, how¬ 
ever high he may be. 

Spare in body and great in intellect, he represents 
to us the ideal Indian whose motto in life is plain 
living and high thinking. Frugality and simplicity of 
life are his strong points. He thinks himself to be a 
» Boldier ia the Gandhian army who should always be 
prepared for the battlefield where he might be clapped 
into prison at any time by the British Government 
and •compelled to lie on the hardest of the beds and 
partake of the httab'.est of fares. Yet notwithstanding 
these self-inflicted hardships and privations, he would 
always remain humorous and jovial, and would always 
have a kind word for everyone. Apparently gruff 
looking to those who do not know him personally, 
his heart is soft like that of a woman. He is pained 
at any wrong or injustice done to any individual in 
any sphere of life and would try to undo the injustice 
if it would lit in him. Ho -made a large circle of frilnds 
and admirers at Allahabad who hold him in high 
esteem and call teHkffectionatcly Dada. The students 
always Would t^HRiim to address them in all the 
different •functffs^ol their institutions where he would 
try to enthuse them to national wprk by infusing in 
them the true meaning and conception of the Great 
Master’s teachings rtf lofty idealism, practical politics 
and unselfishness in the devotion to the country. 

To have Acharyaji as a friend is indeed a boon 
and a veritable a.'set. for he never lets down the hum¬ 
blest of his friends. His evening tea, humble though it 
is, is always ready to be served to any one who would 
come to' him then, and he would insist upon him to 
have a cup before he would open his lips. In days of 
prosperity of a friend, hr may make himself scarce, 
but in dark days or illness of his friend, be is sure to 
be there, by the side of the sick bed or to soothe his 
afflicted and distressed jmind. 

A great scholar and fervent admirer of Gandhiji, 
he has written many books depicting the innermost 
characteristics of Qandhian philosophy and Gandhian 
revolution and methods of education, in his own 
inimitable style—direct, simple and fascinating. How 
in the midst of strenuous work as the Congress Secre¬ 
tary. he cbuld snatch the time to settle down to write 
on such serious subjects, is indeed a marvel to his 
friends and those who know him. His public lectures 
and addresses are vibrant with sincerity and high 
idealism. 

His'kind humour, his ever present joviality, his 
eye beaming with intelligence have always stood him 
in good stead and he can make a stable friend in the 
course Of a.few minutes by his simplicity and unassum¬ 
ing nature and manners. Yet he can be deadly sarcastic 
if and when he chooses to be. For him the achievement 
%f the freedom of the country is the main objective' 
to which all others‘must, be subordinated. 

He is the people’s President. He has no' pneten- 


eions or a high bank balance or foreign education or 
visits to foreign country gr mixing and hob-nobbing 
with the big and mighty of other lands Mahatmajip 
pet disciple and favourite follower, this self-abnegating 
national hero is sure to win the deserving place in the 
love and adonftion of men end women throughout 
India. 

No picture of Acharya Kripalani, however, Can be 
complete without giving some description Of his noble 
and idealistic wife, Srimati Sucheta Devi, who is an 
extremely devoted and affectionate wife and yet a 
great public worker. She is almost the head of the 
Kasturba Organisation under the guidance of Mahatma, 
ji. A well-educated lady, an M.A. of the Benares 
Hindu University and au< ex-Professor of Politics in 
tire same University, when she chooses to talk of 
ordinary matters with ordinary individuals, few would 
be able to know, unless previously acquainted with her, 
that one is talking to a most well-educated Woman. 
Witty, always smilm| or laughing, she is the counter¬ 
poise of Acharya Kripalani who is outwardly solemn, 
griiQ and stem-looking. It is his wife or his friends who 
bring smiles to that countenance. Husband and wife— 
they both represent simplicity itself. The strength of the 
lady lies in holding as it were the ever-roving mind of 
Acharyaji in strong chains of domestic felicity. Since 
their marriage, the' wife takes pr.de Jn asserting that 
she has brought good luck to Acharyaji. Whether she 
has brought luck or not—his friends do not know, but 
this much they know that she has relieved rhim of 
some of his arduous domestic duties to devote himself 
all the more whole-heartedly to the country’s cause. 
She has brought happiness to him and mellowed his 
rough exterior to a great extent. Both the husband and 
the wife are extremely hospitable. 

The recent visit of Acharya Kripalani and his wife 
to the deeply troubled and dangerous areas in Eastern 
Bengal, without any consideration for their personal 
safety, is sure to ensure to them the love, admiration 
and adoration of .millions of people of India and else¬ 
where. Bengal must note that a friend in need is a 
friend indeed. In the darkest hours of Bengal, the 
couple went to see with their own eyes the horrible 
atrocities Which have shocked not only Bengal but 
through Bengal the whole of India, nay the civilised 
world; Barbarities *of the wfcrst kind—abduction, arson, 
loot, murder, butchery—have all token place, add the 
President-elect before he was officially declared the 
President, hastened to go to Bengal. Bengal and the 
whole of India expect that he would not hesitate to 
advise the adoption of the sternest and strongest 
measures to put down the utter lawlessness in Bengal 
which has tarnished the fair name of the province and 
has turned it into a No-Man’s Land. He has left all his 
tasks behind to go V the most afflicted province to 
see how he can bring succour.and help to the pro¬ 
vince. 

The whole country should be glad that this new 
Rashtrapati, the poor, unostentatious, great patriot, 
imbued with Gandhian philosophy, high in idealism 
not divorced from reality is today at tire helm of the 
affairs. * 
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By Rai Bahadur BIJAY BEHARI MUKHARJI . 


Thb Government of one country by another is an 
anachronism, The manifold ramifications of such ft 
situation can hardly be measured. The modem psycho¬ 
logist well knows that the effect of individual 
repression is a set of complexes of more or less serious 
intensity which often result in more or less unlooked 
for behaviour patterns. In the case of groups, the result 
is the same. The more developed the operating com¬ 
ponents are the more serious is the result* India with 
her hoary civilisation, with developed ideas and 
ideologies which played important and far-r«aehing 
parts in the evolution of human history was check¬ 
mated by England with not always but very often 
contradictory ideals, ideologies, standards of values and 
approaches to life and its problems. The greater the 
tempo of 'what England considered her efficiency in 
the running of the Colonial Empire the more ruthless 
had been the denial of chances of self-expression to 
the Indians. The more secure the concentration of 
powers in the Rulers the greater had been the 
Indian frustration and still greater the spiritual and 
the mental deformities that followed in the ruled. The 
ruler who exercises irresponsible and *not unoften 
immoral powers does not escape. His human value 
heavily deteriorates. Lord Hewart in his book New 
Despotism cites: 

“There is an agreeable story not, too old, of a 
distinguished Anglo-Indian Civilian who returning 
home on leave after prolonged absence passed the 
Houses of Parliament on his way from Victoria to 
Charing Cross. ‘What place is that ?’ he Risked. ‘That, 
Sir/ was the answer, ‘is Parliament—the Houses of 
Parliament,.’ ‘Really I’ he exolaimed, ‘Does that still 
go on’?”* 

Vr Aldous Huxley in,his Ends and Means dilating on 
the essential need of satisfactory social background for 
the evolution of human types, writes : 

“It should bo noted that the kindliness of the 
English manifests itself only at home . . . The 
Indians do not find theif rulers particularly kindly. 
And in effect, the ethical standards of Englishmen 
undergo a profound change as they move from the 
essentially peaceful atmosphere of their own country 
into that of their conquered and occupied Indian 
Empire. Things which would be absolutely unthink¬ 
able at home are not only thinkable but do-able 
and actually done in India.” 

Judged in the context of human progress and of 
the progress of humanity this oituaijon inflicts a 
tremendous and an immeasurable loss, ‘Tower corrupts. 
Absolute power absolutely corrupts,” said Lord Acton. 
In India, the Englishman exercises absolute power. He 
has not escaped the effect. In the practical field, the 
situation produces fantastic results, Tor the purposes 
of the present discussion one may tjjtjce up “communal- 
ism,” its growth and its rami Nation?, and examine in 
:jKHBlnary the loss lihat the social organism here as a 
wfiiole; suffers today. The individual units baffled, turned 
down, gristed and deformed exhibit # a spout of 

i . ' ■ i > ; ' ' ■ ■■■ "■. . ....'. '.> . 
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dementia, and the groups share. The development of 
rwrong and perverse ideas and ideals is encouraged. 
Evils grow. The cause is forgotten. One resultant evil 
leads to another till the whole is engulfed. 

/The problems of Bengal which are in marked 
contrast to the problems of most of the other provinces 
bring out clearly the cause and the effect. The All- 
India and other Provincial political leaders seldom 
care to enquire into and analyse the position, in Bengal, 
which bore the brunt of the political struggle for the 
last forty years, there are definite signs of mental *nd 
moral exhaustion. Leadership is dwarfed and derclidt. 

Bengal, constituted as it is, has over thirty-two 
■millions of Mahomedans. The number represents 
nearly a third of the total Mahomedan population of 
India. In number, it is the one province, which has the 
largest number of Mahomedans. The Punjab comes next 
with a population of about sixteen millions or half the 
number in Bengal. This preponderance of Mahomedans 
in Bengal is the result of administrative changes made 
with, the cynic says, a definite purpose. The purpose 
was to sterilise the position of tint Hindus in general 
and of the Caste Hindus in particular and reduce them 
to a position oL political, economic, und social in¬ 
effectiveness. w/ 1 

t/ Bengal Hindus and the Casio Hindus iu 
particular bad been the force, which the British 
administration had utilised to establish itself. Bengal 
was the first area to come under British rule. 
With the revenue raised and stabilised here, with its 
Bengalee Hindus trained in English educational institu¬ 
tions and in the British system of administration and 
of professions, the alien government had a stronghold on 
the minds of the people v^io had spread far and wide in 
India to initiate and establish the system of British ad¬ 
ministration in every brancjpr Her eminent and leading 
men including that outstanding figure of the 19th century 
.•Raja Ham Mohun Roy had advocated and preached 
'for trust and faith ‘in the British administration. The 
Raja had preached that the British intended only to 
improve the condition of the Indians and would with¬ 
draw as soon as the task was done which he prophesied 
would not take more than forty years. This was in the 
first quarter of the 19th century. There was no out¬ 
break of anti-British feeling or of anti-British adminis¬ 
trative antipathy throughout the first half of the 19th 
centuiy so much so that the Sepoy Mutiny which in 
1867 convulsed India deft Bengal cold. The starting of 
the Sepoy insurrection in Berhampote and Banfcckpore 
was confined to non-Bengalee Sepoys in Cantonments, 
who found no . response in the civil population of the 
province, i^fhe East India Company rule ended and 
Queen Victoria took over the administration with a pro¬ 
clamation which announced that “our subjects of what¬ 
ever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted,, 
to offiife in our service, the duties «of which they -roay 
be qualified by their education, ability, integrity fit to 
discharge.^Time rolled on hut Raja Ram Mohun Roy's 
prophecy was not fulfilled. / 

,/TheBritish administration was not found in 
any mood to hitdgp. All powers, 'and ail positions 
of rwpoaaibility were gathered up to to oefitrad 
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in the British hands. "The. Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice,’' remarked the Montagu-Chclfiteford import, “was 
. apt a service but a ruling corporation.”'The ruling 
corporation gathered up ail threads. Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation was sweet to the car but was found to 
butter no parsnips. 'Bengalee Hindu boys with means 
took, it" is true, the hurdle, crossed over thousands of 
miles of sea, lived in foreign land, successfully com¬ 
peted in the Indian Civil Service. Their number was, 
however, exceptionally, few. Even those few met with 
a cold reception. Sufendranath Banerjea, one of the first 
few, was dismissed and the result of late Mr. R. C. 
• Dutt’s appointment as Commissioner on British Officers 
haa,been discussed in his biography by Mr. J. N. Gupta, 
I.C.8. (Retired). In the meantime, Public Service 
Com'missjon sat in the eighties of the century and 
played with the problem of Indianisation. The result 
was that Indians drifted to “positions of minor 
responsibilities’’ (an official phrase) for which alone m 
the official view they were held to be fit. 

/’’Frustration was deep though no overt act was m 
view. The century closed. It, was in 1904 that there was 
the suggestion that Lord Curzon intended to partition 
Bengal. A lighled tip was thrown on this heap of dry 
frustration. 3’here was an immediate flare-up when in 
spite of protests and representations Lord Curzon proved 
adamant and the partition was given effect to in 
1905-6, It, is ramarkab’e how modern history is written; 
Mr. R. Couphmd in his report almost completely 
omits any mention of this all-important incident in the 
political history of the country. The public men and 
others sensed a feeling of fatuity as well as of insult. 
They took it that the wishes of the people carried no 
weight whatever in the counsel of the Ruling group 
and that their views and their objections were treated 
with contempt. This had a country-wide psychological 
reaction. The zero point was touched. This set aflame 
the huge heaps of frustration that lmd been collecting. 
For the first time there was mass dorwonstration 
against the Administration at various levels./Meetings 
were held, opposition was organised, fiery speeches 
were delivered and people were to'd that their 
wishes were spurned by the rulers. Anti-government 
feelings and anti-British feelings were roused. British 
goods were boycotted and at places burnt. There was a 
general sense of grounded national feeling throughout 
the country. As the movement developed from strength 
to Btrength. the powers that be in charge of the 
administration decided to atop it by repression. 
Emotional youths overstepped the bounds‘of reason, 
organised secret societies, carried on political dacoitiea 
to collect tmqney for arms and weapons. The firs* 
symptom appeared at Moznffarpore (then a part of 
Bengal) where two European ladies were killed with 
bombs by mistake, the District Judge being the mark 
who the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta had 
been responsible for the trial and punishment (including 
whipping) of many youths. A bomb factory wag dis¬ 
covered. Widespread arrests were made. The accused 
on trial included Aurobinda Ghosh, the defence counsel 
♦included C. R. Das. The Government, arrested many 
yo u ths and men. • 

«*They resurrected an obsolete Regulation and put 
under prison many without trial. /This conflict of 
immoralities yielded immoralities. There was .a sudden 
growth of anarchical crimes—officials were shot, some 
were British, (more Indiana—more Hindus than either 
Moslems or British, pore Crete Hindus than Scheduled 


Caste Hindus. Very unfortunately Eastern Bengal and 
Assam had a Lieutenant Governor in* Sir Bamfylde 
Fuller, who had more erftotion than discretion, and 
surrounded by officials (mainly British but with a fair 
contingent of Indians) romped about the country deli¬ 
vering speeches* replete with indiscretion. To him any 
one who eatcrlained anti-partition sentiment was a 
“wrong” individual and owf with pro-partition outlook 
was the “right" individualWSir Halim Ghaznavi was one 
among many Moslems who had anti-partition attitude 
and to Fuller Sir Halim was “the wrong Ghaznavi.” His 
brother who subsequently was rewarded with member¬ 
ship of the Executive Council had “pro-partition” 
sentiments and was the "right Ghaznavi”,Sir Bamfylde 
Fuller with ^ vulgarity amazing in a.man of his position 
revelled in exprcrtfions which descr.bed that he owned 
two wwts (apparently in addition to a British third) 
and of them the Mahomedan was the favourite one. 
The Mahoiuedins acquiesced. As the folktales narrate 
the “favourite wife!" pro-pered and the non-favourit,e One 
wilhe.red.^Ii.v anti-Hindu and pro-Moslem attitude was 
veiv pronounced and so was also the attitude of many 
of $is top officials. They kept the goose-step with His' 
Honour. Many are the stories of the pranks that they 
played actuated hv this feeling. He and his officials for 
the first time m this fair land of Bengal sowed the 
seed oi poisonous communal ism. It was thpy who sowed 
the wind. Many imperialists and mayy more sneaking , 
Indian sycophants nourished it. The Calcutta riots and 
the great killing of Hindus and Mahomedans are only ar 
part of the reapings. Now the whirlwind is reaped.'. 

- On a background of political immaturity and econo¬ 
mic backwardness due to long historical causes, 
if you draw the fantastic picture of the unfortunate 
Moslem leadership slipping into the hands of people 
with rftore greed at heart than grey knalter in the cere¬ 
brum. il Will be no exaggeration. The Swadeshi agitatlfcn 
continued till in the year 1912. when the partition was 
modified but the poison remained all the same. 
The province of Lord Curzon disappeared but 
Sir Bamfylde Fuller cadets of British officials and 
of Muslim leaders lived on. Nationalism had to be 
checkmated. So. communalism must be developed. 
Bengal was re-partitioned but that the Hindus must 
be in a ifiinority was not overlooked. Largo parts of 
Ohotanagpore peopled throughout by Bengalee Hindus 
for ages must bh kept bf#k and with an apparent 
pose of ab=cnt-mindedne8s these tracts were added 
to Bihar They had been parts of Bengal for hun¬ 
dreds of years. The Bengalee Hindus were forced to be a 
minority-in Bengal but even then to the tune of 
42 per cent. Tf analysed in the terms of voters or in the 
terms of adults, the proportion will show other results. 
Some go so far as to say that, if the census be correctly 
taken, other results are inevitable. It is remarkable that 
neither in the 18th nor in the 19i.h century there is any 
record even in British written reports that there was 
any c'ash between the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
in the area now constituted as the Province of Bengal. 
It is remarkable that in all the papers presented to 
Parliament by Lord Curzon up to 1906. there is not 
even a mention of Hindu-Mahomedan differences in 
the Provinep; In 1904. I|ord Curzon waited Dacca, and 
to his dismay found a strong opposition. 

Sir Henry Cotton, I.C.fL, said at the time of the 
Partition of Bengal: * 

"The qjiject of ,tbe measure was to shatter the 



hsity and to jcUatotegrate the feeling* of solidarity 
. which are established in the Province of Bengal. 
It wu no administrative treason that lay at the root 
j of the scfieme. It was a part^ and parcel of Lord 
' Cursoa’s policy to enfeeble the* growing powers and 
todestroy the political tendencies of a patriotic 
Spirit.” 

The Statesman, the premier Anglo-Indian daily," 
and by no means a pro-Hindu paper, wrote : 

"The object of the Partition was to foster in 
/ Eastern Bengal the growth of a Mahomedan power 
i Which, it is hoped, Will have the effect of keeping in 
check the rapid!y growing strength of the Hindu 
Community 

« « f 

This was not all. There is a certain group of offi¬ 
cials in the Imperial Services in India and in' Bengal, 
who, it is alleged, constituted and still continues to 
constitute the shadow cabinet of the Muslim move¬ 
ment. They act in collaboration With the non-official 
British mercantile community and the group of die¬ 
hard Imperialists of which Winston Churchill is a well- 
known specimen. One such official was Mr. Arclfbold 
of the Indian Educational Service. He was the Principal 
Of the Dacca College, and subsequently he w&s trans¬ 
ferred and came to occupy the position 1 of the 
Principal of the Aligarh College. ‘ Since-'‘fee late 
Sir Syed Ahmed thought it discrtjit to divert the 
educated Mahomedan from nationalistic and Congress 
ideals not without official inspiration, Aligarh has 
been one of the main centres of Mahomedan politics. 
In 1906, Mr. Archbold spent his vacation at Simla 
and naturally mixed with the Government of India 
■officiaJsM)n 10th August, 1906, Mr. Archbold wrote to 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Hony. Secretary, Aligarh 
f^rilege : 


Thk; deputation, described later by Jdahataunad 
Ali, a. deputetionist, as a “Command performance**— 
duly engineered as suggested by Mr. Archbold, wan 
received by Lord Minto in all solemnity on October 1, 
1906. - , ‘ ' 

With equal solemnity Lord Minto in reply stated : 

“You yourselves the descendants of a conquer¬ 
ing and a ruling race—your address, as I under¬ 
stand it, is a claim that in any system of administra¬ 
tion .... in which it is proposed to introduce 
or increase sn electoral representation, the Maho¬ 
medan community should be represented as. a com¬ 
munity. . . . X ou justly claim that your position 
should be estimated not merely on your numerical 
strength but in respect to the political importance 
of your community and the service it hat) rendered 
to the Empire I am entirely in accord with you.” 

This deputation and that answer had been consi¬ 
dered a high water-mark of Imperial statesmanship. 

Lady Minto in her India and Morlry — 1906-10 re¬ 
cords that she forthwith received a letter from an 
official which ran thus : 

“I must send Your Excellency a line to say that 
ft very very big thing has happened today—a work 
of statesmanship that will a.'JvcL India and Indian 
history for many a long year. It is nothing less than 
the pulling back of sixty-two millions of ix’-ople (the 
supposed Muslim population) from joining the ranks 
of the seditious opposition 

Probably the official was correct in his prophecy 
though not exactly in the sense that he made it. It 
was the event which probably led to the events that 
completely destroyed the Englishman's moral stature in 
India and brought to the surface a group of people 
disloyal to the country who had to be fought in the 



"Colonel Dunlop Smith (Private Secretary to ?P“: Subsequent cvente roused India from the stupor 

the Viceroy) now writes to me that the Viceroy is “ wh “ h * e p ?\ cd t,c , or India * 

prepared to receive the deputation of Musalmans dependence which m the interests of India as well m 
and intimates me that a formal petition be sub- England, of the East as well as oi the West, of the 
mitted for it . apprehension should be expressed ? ind “ 9 as wallaB of Muslims had to come It 

that in introducing elections injury will be don e to » * glaring instance of how ‘ problems evolve m lndm. 

Musalman minority and hope should be expressed Thm gave Lord Minto the basis for suggesting commu 

that in int.mriiwdnir of or Dal representation’ and ‘weightage and thus develop 


Musalman minority and hope should be expressed 7 

that in introducing the system of notation or f* 1 represantation and weightage and thus develop 
granting representation on religious basis, the tendency in a section of a thoughtless 

opinion of Musalmans will be given due weight . . . mmonty community. 

My personal opinion is that the wisest thing for In the meantime, Dacca—the earlier sphere of 


Musalmans to do would be that they support the the educationist Mr. Archbold's benevolent activities 
system of nomination because the time for intro- had its stirrings. With those true instincts for the main 
during election has not yet come. Besides, it will chances which are the characteristics of geniuses, 
be very difficult for them if the system of election is Nawab Salimulla, a zemindar of Dacca, though 
introduced to secure their proper share . . . You initially opposed to the Partition of Bengal, found that 
are aware how anxious I am for the good of the there was an opportunity to rehabilitate his «*- 
Musalmans and should, therefore, render all help hausted resources—exhausted through his own cadea- 
with the greatest pleasure. I can.prepare and draft yvours—-and championed Partition. Lord Curaoa was 
the address for you. * i pleased. Zemindars had had serious plights after. 

"If it be prepared in Bombay, then I can revise the permanent settlement and as a result thereof, which 
it, became I know the art of drawing up petitions the readers of Sir W. Hunter may denow, pot one was 
in good language. But, Nawab Saheb, please re- so fortunate for about one. hundred and fifty' yeara 
member that if within a short time any great and as Nawab Saheb. He had had over ten lakhs of rupees 
effective action has to be taken then you should act loan®' out to him by the British Government together 
c ; sickly.” « T with a British Manager, who, not only managed his 


quickly.” « T with a British Manager, who, not only managed xu» 

Mr. Archbold did not omit to mention : 9se Tulta Akn . a .. sm*. 

“Bui in oil these matters 1 wan t to remain a. UAj Mints'* tfawe in Conum* «< Minto’* /mm and lard 
behind the screen anil the t move should come from MoHtj. p. ». 

you .‘"—(Italics ours), * 3. . CooatMi OlMl*u>'« lnii» and lard. Mortar, j>, (g. . 
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••Antes but provided him with, all the intellect that 
• Nawab Ssheb’s Somewhat deficient cranium badly 
, heeded in the varied activities he was called upon to 
undertake and to which he wag unused. In 1906, Nawab 
Salimulla founded the Muslim League on the 9th Nov¬ 
ember, which is thus the Action Day of the Muslim 
League just in its 40th year. It may be noted that 
the Nawab of Dacca is not a territorial magnate and 
has not the slightest connection with the Musalman 
Subedars and others. The family started in the 19th 
century with a small trade in hide which through luck 
and industry prospered and secured wealth to purchase 
. seroindaries. To the great credit of .the family, Nawab 
Abdul Gani (locally addressed by his pre-hft&orific title 
as Gani Meah) and Nawah, Ashanulla, (lie grandfather 
and, father respectively of Nawab Sa-limtilla, were 
men of ’generous temperament and completely free 

from communal outlook of any sort as were 

the representatives of the best, types of th^ 18th 
and the 19lh centuries'. Both were held in great 

respect, hy the Hindus and the Muslims alike. 

VMorley, the Hr ere I my of State, at first shied at this 
new-fangled ides of eiinniur.al representation but.ulti- 
f, mainly his imperialist instinct got the bettor of it 
and his life-’ong liberal principles went under. #The 
idea was incorporated in the rehrme known as the 


implications and in their eagerness to appease 
the carefully developed Muslim intransigence con¬ 
tracted a pact in 1916 known as the Lucknow Tact. 
The pact consisted of two parts—a separate pact with the 
Mus.ims conceding separate electorate and a common 
pact demanding political powers from the British. The 
former was approved of and the fatter turned down. 

The Montagu-Cbelmsfond Report with a seeming 
disapproval of communal representation accepted the 
communal electorate, and elaborated a cautious political 
evolution known as Dyarchy . (alleged to have been 
suggested by Lionel Curtis)/The separate electorate 
worked beyond the expectation of its authors. The 
communities drifted apart as they did nqver before in 
Bengal. Riots multiplied and there ,were signs of peat 
religious intolerance and animosities. Sir John Simon 
came wjth a commission appointed by the British Parlia¬ 
ment and submitted a report squarely condemning the 
communal electorate and forbidding its extension. This 
report was submitted to Parliament in 1930. In 1932, Mr. 
A. E. Porter, l.CJB., qpe of the ablest of recent adminis¬ 
trators jn Bengal, with wide experience of districts, 
reported as Commissioner of Census that, “The De¬ 
pressed Classes were not an administrative problem 
in Bengal.” In spite of all these, in 1934 came the 
Communal Award extending the communal electorate 


Minto-Morley Reform of 1908. This thin end of the 
wedge to dcvo’op fissiparous tendencies in India and 
develop communalia:n> to checkmate nationalism was 
started with a blatant false postulate which was ex¬ 
pressed and left unnot red in the [«rm,of address with 
which Lord Minto (addressed the engineered Mdho- 
medan deputation : 

“You yourselves the descendants nj a conquering 
and a ruling race . Vr / 

Long before the Hinou-Muslim problem was so 
sedulously developed it had been recorded in written 
history that Bengal Mahomrdans were descendants of 
converts from the bottom rungs of the Hindu society 
(add as stated before, Bengal Mahomedans form nearly 
a third of the total Mahomedan population of India). 
What is true of Bengal, with rare exceptions hero and 
there, is true of the rest of India. Whether the histori¬ 
cal falsehood continued in the form of address was 
a pure and fabricated bluff of Lord Minto or was 
dlfe, to his colSssal ignbrance is a matter of 
conjecture^hat it was untrue is too patent to be dis¬ 
carded. But the device had the desired effect. That, 
comimunal electorate, which is a complete negation of 
dempcrfcy, could only end in a complete separation of 
parts of a social organism, could easily be foreseen. No 
national State'in-process of evolution ‘has ever admitted 
it as a part of its representative institutions. Neither 
England and Scotland, when they decided to deve¬ 
lop one British State out of two bitterly fighting 
nations inhabiting two different countries, could admit 
the device, nor George Washington developing one 
United State out of multi-national States, nor Bismark, 
Contemplating a Federation of tilt then warring princi¬ 
palities of Prussia and Germany, could permit it. A 
national State integrates diverse and even warring 
elements into one whole./A non-national State dis¬ 


and allocating to the Muslim community 119 scats out 
of 250 with 20 seats to EuropeansAvhich invested the 
latter with the same authority and opportunity as the 
Irish party of the Parneliites had in the British 
Parliament to the disgust of the latter. /Between the 
two, the Muslims and the Europeans can always have 
an understanding and thus secure an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority in 'the Assembly. This allocation 
of the majority by separate electorate was 
based on curious mathematics. The number of one 
hundred nineteen was not pro-rata to the enfranchised 
number in the elected rolls nor even pro-rata to the 
adult manhood and wetoanhood of the community who 
alone could function as citizens to exercise civic rights 
but. pro-rata, to a population including babies—actual 
or faneiedVThe communal award introduced a further 
wedge in the shape of a separate electorate for castes 
scheduled by His Majesty as such “though in 1932 the 
depressed classes were not an administrative problem” 
and till then nothing had been heard of such a pro¬ 
blem. • • ■ ■ i 

Mr. A. E. Porter, I.C.S.. wrote in 1933 : 

“For the administration, in jaet, the problem of 
the depressed classes in Bengal practically does not 
exist, save in so far as special measures are necessary 
to improve their economic condition and standard 
of education. The prominence which it acquires is 
largely due to the questions raised in comqmatively 
* recent years as regards separate representation ia 
the legislatures fgr members of these classes. For 
Bengal at least, therefore, the attempt to treat any. 
social usaga or disability as a clear cnlcrton by which 
to distinguish the depressed classes is bound to 
jail.”* y/ 

London East End needs special measures for the 
improvement of it% economic condition and standard 
of education and so did *he “other England” that Dis¬ 
raeli discovered and analysed in the Sybil. Could that 
be thought of by the provision of separate electorates’? 


covers differences, expressed or dormant, m an orga¬ 
nised whole and disintegrates. In integration lies' 
Strength. In disintegration develops weakness; 

1 i Congress leaden versed in, abstract politics 
but unused to tackle realities* failed to grasp the 
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Mahatma Gandhi, vith the true instinct of the patriot 
and with a MP realisation of what the seed of a sepa¬ 
rate elector# tf would mean hero too, undertook a feat. 
/ The separate electorate for the ^scheduled caste was 
discarded but at a heavy cost to Bengal of thirty seats 
in an assembly of 250 by what is knovtn as the Poona 
Pact, Thus the checkmating oT nationalism by com¬ 
munal ism was comp’ete.lThe Bengal Assembly today' 
is a body, the intellectual and moral stature of which 
can be tested by any chance on-looker. He 

will need no psychiatrist to discover that it has no 
Stock intellectual of moral, actual or potential to 
meet the heavy demand indispensable to the solution 
of Bengal’s varied and complicated problems—political, 
social, administrative and economic. SThc Bengal 
Famine, the Calcutta Riots, the widespread corruption, 
the complete breakdown of its administrative system 
are but spiall proofs of its hopeless but natural .in¬ 
capacity? It is Emerson who said that one could no! 
get out of a man vdTiat in no! in the man. Could one 
get out of the group what is new in the group ? The 
system—which is a mockery of dimmerrv—leaves 
Bengal with its s xty-four million* of peop'e and Sfrave 
problems Miul demand the lngheri efficiency and 
integrity for <-olution a! the mercy of the dregs of the 
social organism. Evil breedeth evil ? Even Ministers, 
with Gandhi-caps and immaculate khaddar and •hearing 
the imprimatuE nf and coming to pos tions with the 
support and sanction of the Congress! have been 
known—to the chagrin of all genuine lovers of Con¬ 
gress—to be as dishonest as any oflier and as devoid 

of moral sense as the worst the eommunal electorate 

could provide./The entire public life in Bengal has 
been corrupted, and the standards of values turned up¬ 
side down. TV poisonous miasma has spread from the 
centre to every fibre of its moral stature. Adverting 
to the form of Lord Minto's address, suffice it to say 

that Buchanon Hamilton in thi first decade of the 

19th century- recorded : 

“Although the followers of the Koran form a. lanti 
portion of the inhabitants of the district, 6 there n 
little reason to suppo-e that many of them arc 
• intruders. They seem in general from (heir eounten- 
ones fo be descendants of the original inhabitant? 
who have been converted in a great measure pro¬ 
bably by the intolerance of the lung?, nf Bengal.” 
While the fust Report of the Bengal Censu- written 
by Mr. II. Bever'ey, 1.08. in 1872, recorded : 

"If further proofs were wanted of the propo¬ 
sition that the Musafenan* of the Bengal drlla owe 
their origin to conversion rather than to the intro¬ 
duction of foreign bioOd. it seems to be afforded m 
the close resemb'anee between them and thrir.fellow 
eountrymen who si ill form the caste* of Hindur 
That both were originally of the same race seen?? 
sufficiently e’ear, not f merely from their possessing 
the same physique but from tV similarity of the 
manners and flWfctoms which characterise them.' — 



y/Dr. Wise, the tlivil Surgeon of Dacca, carried on an 
extensive scientific examination and came to the same 
conclusion in tbe early seventies of the las' century. 
With polygamy and widow remarriage the number of 
’Muslims mult plied. The Musajmans of present-day 
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Bengal and for the matter of that of t£e whole of India, 
are no snore "descendants of a conquering and ruling 
race,” as Lord Mmto feigned to «bclteve, than the 
Indian Christian converts “the descendants of a con¬ 
quering and ruling race" today/This difference between 
the Hindus and the Moslems of Bengal is that, while 
both are bereft of their political status, the former have 
retained and the latter lost the social end the religious 
status of their ancestors. They speak the saime language, 
eat the same food, take fish and meat (excepting one 
type of meat) and are subject to the same economic 
and physical conditions and have almost the same out¬ 
look of life. Yet false history, spec.ous fkrions and false . 
ideas are essential'to develop the schismatic trends.V 
Even todav the Times of London does not hesitate to 
attribute Hindu-Modern riots—definite oufeopic of the 
policy pursued—-to differences in economic condition, 
as if converts of one economic mid intellectual stratum 
could .be tramfoimed overnight, a* if Hindu ryots 
economically are in any sense differin' from the Muslim 
ryot-, as if Hindu shop-kcrjie’s ute better off than 
Mahomedau -hop-keeper*'. ^.The Vnn< ■- ignore* tbe 
fact that tin List End Loudoun iconomcilly 
is not the same as the Wt - End Londoner end 
yet'does not go in for riot- and Bntisb Ja bonier. are 
not the same, economie.il’v. a- the ButiMi capitalist 
magnates whom the Stale never allows them to attack. 
/ The seed of eomnninaliMn vas sown not in ignor¬ 
ance nor without a purpose The recoids® of the time 
are rep'ete with reference, which will lit lp an honest, 
enquirer to conje to n definite ronehi-um a. to how far 
a conscious policy vvrh a definite objective wa- fol¬ 
lowed. The Communal Award wa.s g.ven by Premier 
Ramsay Maidonald who in his non-renegade days 
had toured India and knew the background of the 
so-called Hindu-Mu.slim conflict. He expressed in his 
book The Awakening of Asia : 

‘‘Sinister influences ha i>< been and air at worle 
on the pari of the GowrnfM.nl The Mahomedan 
lenders arc inspired by r.cita>in British amidols and 
these officials have pulled mi as at Simla and in 
London, and of malice aforethought sowed discord 
between the Hindu and the Mahomedan commu - f 
nities by showing Vo the Mahomedan special favour " 

He was thus perfectly aware of the genesis, of the 
source of vitality and of the hie of the so-ecrited 
Hmdu-Musl'm conflict. The separate electorate was an 
automatic internal combustion mechanism. It auto¬ 
matically works, provides its owu dynamics, dismembers 
and d siniegrates. 

It was Sir J. Mayrmid, 1 C.S, of tine Punjab 
Government, who said : 

“Mass rivalry between the two communities 
began under the British rule . . . Hindu and 
Moslem masses, before they had eaten of the tree 
of knowledge and become religion-conscious iiw- 
shipped pivteefvliy at the same shrine 
It is with very good reasons tHht Dacca and Cal¬ 
cutta, rich in wire-pullers, so frequently become centres 
of communal riots. Communal electorate accentuate* 
and stratifies communal oonsciouiness and communal 
rivalry. They are kept alive by people interested 
in their exploitation. It is essential' to Wit 
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. « 

Witnessed peaCe anjJ tranquillity reigning supreme among 
' the Hindu-Muslim population of Bengal and afterwards 
■ saw fcbe Hindu-Muslim conflict- in Bengal being bom, 
developed, accentuated under its very eyes, is fast pass- 
ia i away. The generation tliat has suoceeded, both 

of Hindus and Muslims, seetne to accept it as 

an inseparable concomitant of political or social 

life in Bengal. In the recorded -history, of the Province 
of Bengal of the 18th and the 19th centuries, 

nowhere could be found any reference to Hindu- 
Muslim conflict in Bengal. The voluminous papers of 
the East lnd.a Company, lhe Fifth Report, .Stewart’s 
•History of Bengal, Bengal under Lieutenant Governors 
by Ghief Secretary Mr. Buckland, The Administration 
Reports of the Province of Bengal, published by the 
Government, will bear tint. out. Bengal had had con¬ 
flicts and commotions—economic and social—during- 
the 19th century. The reports and records of the indigo 
agitation in Bengal, the rent and tenancy agitation 
lending to the passing of the Agrarian Disputes Act 
in 1867, and the Rent Law Commission in 1880, will 
bear out that the Hindus and the Muslims worked on 
a common platform with un’ity of purpose and unity ol 
interests. Not. a spark of communal ill-will as such was 
there. How tl* disintegrating policy and the corrupting 
system function to the utter rum of the social orgariy 
ism can lie demonstrated by its progressive march.*' 
Tire Dyarchy system started after the Government 
of India Act of 1919, was set. hniclioniug.i/The com¬ 
munally elected Ministers and the communally selected 
members of the Executive Council startdU agitating for 
the communal representation in the services of the Pub. 


development of the communal feeling which separate 
electorate by its automatic working accentuated, tire 
demand grew and there wal the other typg of European 
officials to foment and foster communalwn though 
never at the cost of the European preserve. With the 
growing strength of the communally-minded legislator* 
—most of whom had ‘an inferiority complex because 
•of their own Jack of education, and an utter incom¬ 
petence which only a dishonest political system could 
cover up—'-tie voice of objectors got fainter and 
executive instructions commenced U> «be issued laying 
down mathematical formulae for communal representa¬ 
tion in the services. With the legislature and conse¬ 
quently, -the Ministry coiTUpted by the ■ ingress of a 
type of nioial and iotelledual renegades as a result of 
Ramsay Macdonald's communal award, a complete 
go by to the princ.-ples of right administration could 
be and was given. This development received support 
from a group of Bengal Hindu leaders which had long 
kept away from political and still more from adminis¬ 
trative responsibilities and thus had grown as inevitably 
bigger in* emotions as smaller in political insight. Power 
starvation—political and administrative—leads to 
curious psychologies. Of the developed and balanced 
outlook they had no idea. They could hardly com¬ 
prehend that the administrative machinery in the 
concrete must be honest and efficient, if 1 lie social 
organ sm was to get, if not the best, at Jeast something 
out of a cons fit ut,onal system. The 18th century poet 
was forced to express that 

"For forms of Government let fools contest, 

What is best administered is the best.” * 


lie administration. When India was being administered 
as a Colonial Empire of the British people the Indian 
recruit men I, was sought to be based on a test of effi¬ 
ciency. The laws that were passed since 1833, the 
rules that, were framed for recruitment subject to 
European reservation, nowhere laid down * that the 
Hindus should have any preference. It, is one of the 
forte of the British administrators that they gave equal 
opportunities to all which attitude later was sutomed 
up in Queen Victoria's proclamation referred to before. 
If the Colonial Empire was not, to break down, it was 
essential that, the machinery should lie good and strong. 
The Mahomedans who got into the sendees were those 
who were eompcteift and would not hesitate to go in 
for competition or were selected for merit or for 
consideration of birth or of special service of their 
families. /The obvious and honourable course would 
have been to speed up education, to develop the 
intellectual and the moral statures of not. only the 
Mahomedans but of'all the backward sections by special 
facilities of education and progress and to put them 
in positions of responsibility in the administration. 
Neither a Sir Syed Ameer Ali nor a Sir Abdur Rahim, 
neither a Dr. Zahiruddin nor a Sir Shamsul Huda 
needed the dishonest system of political patronage 
to get recognition gf their unquestioned merits. It 
must be said to the credit of several European mem¬ 
ber* of the Indian Civil Service that they foresaw the 
disastrous effect of sl\fh discrimination on the adminis¬ 
tration and the inequity of oorp m unal representation 
in the services and opposed it./To my personal know¬ 
ledge several European officials protested. Their voices 
went unheard. They must carry out the policy aiid 
subordinate their' principles,—this was the attitude of 
the powers that came ia,/ But %ith *the prpgreaaive 


—Goldsmith 

The support of Hindu leaders lent a moral flavour 
to an tnnnoral position and gave to senility the look 
of a pdlitico-philosophical dogma. The Ministry of 
Ramsay Macdonald’s patent of democracy deputed 
Mr. (now Mr. Justice) MiSh-arpe of the Indian Civil 
Service, to go into the question anil to evolve for the 
democrats (we are told that Islam is cogenitally demo¬ 
cratic) ,t,ho principles and procedure not of free com¬ 
petition and unbiased testing of merits but of com¬ 
munal representation m the services of Bengal. His 
report wa.S given the honorific title of the “Bengal 
Services (Communal ratio) Recruitment Rules’ of 1940” 
and issued to at! offices wKh special returns enjoined 
to help the Government to make sure that no on® 
gets in to hurt this specially delicate texture of com¬ 
munal administrative mechanism built up by the 
McSharpe formula. The formula laid down that 

(1) 60 per cent of the recruits must be Mahomedans ; 

(2) 30 per cent should be of the Scheduled Castes ; 

(3' 20 per cent should be General, which includes 

* Caste Hindus, Anglo-Indians, Buddhists, Jains 
and others. 

It should be-remembered’that the Caste Hindus 
provide over 90 per cent of the first t-’iis? Honours men 
of the Universities in both Bachelor and Master’® 
Degrees in Arts. Science, Medicine, Engineering and 
Law. Ttade, Commerce, Industry and Agriculture 
provided avenues Mr any one who did or did not 
go through the modern system of education. Even 
when a competitive system for recruitment is in yoga* 

• 
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theGommunal Ratio rules apply and if die quote is filled. 
Up/'poowr typds must be |?|dked up, for example, the 
fourth maai%tb® examinees’’ list is passed over for the 
fifth in tbelist to provide the quote for the other 
community. Hie other day the Bengal Government 
advertised for the Principalship of tfie Art College 
with the condition added that the candidate must be 
of “the Scheduled Castes.” An agitation followed and 
the absurd condition was later altered. But the policy 
Survives and is almost a law. An actual advertisement is 
noted below to Show how the rules are applied in 
practice: 

"Public Service Commadon, Bengal: Applica¬ 
tions are invited, to fill the following posts at Medi¬ 
cal College, Dacca, in the Bengal General Service : 
(1) Professor, Chemistry and Bio-fclhemistry Depart, 
ment on Rs. 300—60/2—700—75/2—1,000 (reserved 
for a Muslim) ; (2) Professor, Anatomy Depart¬ 
ment on Rs. 560—76/2—1,000, plus non-practising 
allowance of Rs. 150 per month (reserved for a non- 
Muslim) ; (3) Professor, Physiology Department on 
Rs. 550—:75/2—1,000, plus non-practising allowance 
of Rs. 150 per month (reserved for a member of the 
Scheduled Castes) ; (4) Assistant Professor, Chemis¬ 
try and Bio-Chemistry Department, if a non-B.MS. 
Officer is appointed. Pay Rs. 125—25/2—150—20/2 
—250—15/2—3JI0—20/2—350 (reserved for. a Mus¬ 
lim) ; (5) Three Demonstrators, Chemistry and Bio- 
Chemistry Department, two posts are reserved for 
Muslims and one for a member of the Scheduled 
Castes.' Pay Rs. 125-25/2—150—20/2—250—15/2— 
310—20/2—350. Persons holding substantive appoint. 

' ments or appointments on probation against substan¬ 
tive vacancies in the Department of Health and 
Local Self-Government. (Medical), Government of 
Bangh^ are not eligible to apply. 

f Edifications : Every candidate must possess 
[lowing qualifications : 

He must be domiciled in British India or 
bom of parents habitually resident in India and not 
established for temporary purposes only. Preference 
will be given tq candidates who are natives of or 
permanently domiciled in Bengal. For the post of 
Professor, Chemistry and Bio-Chemistry' Depart¬ 
ment 

( * 

(*») He should have a Science degree with post¬ 
graduate aqd research experience in Biochemistry 
as well as teaching experience and should not 
ordinarily be.Aess than 35 years on the 1st May, 
1940. For the post of Professor, Anatomy Depart¬ 
ment. 

(Hi) He must be a medical graduate with post¬ 
graduate experience in Anatomy with adequate 
teaching experience, his age mdst not ordinarily be 
less than 35 years on‘ the 1st M%y, 1946. For the 
post of Professor, Physiology Department. 

(iv) He must be a medical graduate with post- 
. graduate and research experience in Physiology 
With adequate teaching experience, his age must 
not ordinarily be less than 35 years on the 1st May, 
1946; For the post of Assistant Professor, Chemistry 
and Bio-Chemistry Department. 

(v) He should hqld a Science degree and have 
teaching experienre preferably in Bio-Chemistry, 
t Ity fioits of Demonstrator, Chemistry pad Bio- 


• Chemistry Department. lvi\ Be should at least be * 
B ris to l ^ graduate in Chemistry or Bm-Cbemjatjy. .' 

Applications (for which there-is 'no prescribed , 
form) are to be.made in writing. Each candidate 
must the .following particulars in his appli¬ 

cation : (1) Name, (2) present address,. (3) home 
address, (4) father's name, (5) age, (6) academia 
qualifications, ( 7 ) experience, if any, (6) religion 
and mate. 

Applications together with a treasury receipt for 
Rs. 5 must reach the Secretary, Public Service Com¬ 
mission, Bengal, Andetson House, Alipore, Calcutta, 
on or before the 27th May, 1946. * 

Application# from candidates who are in perma¬ 
nent or temporary employment under any Govern¬ 
ment of India, will be rejected unless they are sub¬ 
mitted through the appointing authority of their 
post or sendee. Canvassing will disqualify, 

Alipore, 

the 16th May, 1946 P. B. Rudha, Secretary’’ 

If it had been provided that all other qualifications 
being equal preference would be given in case of a Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry to a Mos'em and in ease of a 
Professor of Physiology to a Scheduled Caste candi¬ 
date and in case of Anatomy to a non-Muslim one, 
there could be an understandable position, but her® 
the result comes to this that if there be the minimum 
standard of qualifications, a Scheduled Caste candidate 
will be a Professor^ of Physiology and a Moslem a 
Professor of Anatomy, and so forth, in spite of the 
fact that incorfiparably better qualified individuals 
exist in the country and can be had on the terms 
offered though they do not fit, in to the caste or the 
creed compartments. Hie money of the fax-payers will 
be spent on and the social organism as a whole will get 
not the best but only one with minimum qualifications. 
Generations of students will be taught by pevsons who 
are not the best qualified but who have the privilege 
of belonging to a. caste or community that, for no fault 
of others could not make the same progress as others 
didy. 

'This pernicious principle has been attempted to 
be introduced in every sphere. Fifty per cent of the 
contracts for the Puhlic Works of the Province must 
go to the Moslems, so much per cent must go to the 
Scheduled Castes, so much to the General or non- 
Muslims. Whether an individual had ever executed a 
contract before or ever built a house or a canal effi¬ 
ciently in the past is a matter of little or no considera¬ 
tion. The fact that be belongs to a religious faith or to 
an unprogressive caste is enough for a passport. If ra¬ 
tions have to be controlled and controlled Governmental 
shops have to be started, the distribution must be 
on communal ratios. If the quota is filled up an actual 
grocer with generations of traditions behind him must 
be shut out (and without authority he can trade no 
more) and some one of the caste or faith whope quota 
has not been filled up will come in . irrespective of the 
fact that he had no traditions nor any experience 
behind him to warranter, presumption tjjat society wili 0 
be better served. " , 

* The net effect on die society and in offices is this. - 
Thd*best and the most efficient do not come in. Those 
that come in include a minimum number of the efficient 
and a maximum of the avenge or the undeveloped. The 
texture of the office m-arlwffiy deteriorates. Those that 
some in on oommuaaV bolls expert preferment, on the 
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Mine unci *n6t unoften they get it. The Bengal 

Administration Committee, ,1946, records : 

‘ We have been told that there has been a 

-* marted deterioration in the morale of the services 

as a result of the impact of political forces on the 

framework of the permanent administration. The 

services apprehend that amenability to Ministerial, 

pressure and a “correct’ attitude towards questions 

in which the party for the time being in office us 

particularly interested aie more likely to lead to 

promotion than administrative efficiency s 

* 

Those that belong to leas favoured communities 
find that promotions or preferences go by political 
patronage and there is really one party that patronises 
sail thati party patronises communally. An unconscious 
disinclination to do their best comes in. Every office 
goes down to tin* lowest level and Magnates at the 
minimum efficiency. The system develops not the best 
bin the worst standards. This pathology i.- the high 
wav not only to inefficiency but also to dishonesty. 
Corruption in consequence is rampant. Inefficiency is 
wrikHarge on every branch of ihe administration. 

Jr In his broadcast on 4th January. 1944. the yon'hle 
Mr. C.i-ey,»1he Governor of Bengal, said : • 

"It i- common knowledge tlml there is y good 
deal of coemption in Bengal, and I, together with 
the great mass of decent people in Bengal, very 
greaflv deplore it. The Public Service in Bengal 
i‘njniiiil n Ini/li ii'intlotioii jnr intif/iil ,/ bill Ihnf in 
i’t i'i ill ficus /A, has i/iAtlli/ ilvlfi inrtili <1 

■'l>t'i'ntlh/ ‘<iii' i- Iho irfir hi linn ri fhntilft In rrfrrt 
fullin' 1 ' ' 

,/Thc new Indian constitution vviih Communal 
Awuid s|yit, d vvoiking in 19H7. and the wir started 
in 1939. The tilling up of appointim ids is not question 
of distribution of jobs to different section- of the 
social oigautsm ou a rule-of-three lm«ts. Tt*is y question 
of rumiing the administrative machineiy at the highest 
level of efficiency at *a cost economical to the tax¬ 
payers. It, is vital to Iho country. If this is overlooked, 
morale an<L efficiency deteriorate. The social organism 
suffers heavily. The best lose an incentive to work and 
put in just the minimum to keep hi« job going. In 
England when nepotism and the system of political 
patronage operated in the matter of rei niillnent and of 
promotions a« they did since and from before the days 
of Lord North right up to tIn* middle of the 19th con- 
tUi.v, the inevitable deterioration followed. It is on record 
that as England grew in stature and had to undertake 
diverse responsibilities the deterioration in the public 
nervines led to serious disasters in diverse spheres. It 
is ou record that in June, 1855, Mr, T.ayard, a Member 
of the House of Commons, moved : • 

“The House views with deep and increasing 
concern the state of the nation, and is of opinion 
thgt the manner in which merit and efficiency have 
been,sacrificed iii public appointments to party and 
.family'influences and to a blind adherence to routine 
has given rise to great misfortune and threatens to 
i bring discredit*upon the national character and to 
involve the country in great disasters.” 10 J 

, 8. The Bangui AJmiiihiniUmi Enquiry CouuuUK-f'* Rapart, 1345, . 
gin SIB.' ■ . •’ 
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Sir Stafford Northcote pointed out ; 

“The habitual dia«;g;ud of the principle of pro¬ 
motion by merit, and the superscssiBn of men m 
service by the appointment of si rangers from out¬ 
side the service to the best and the highest paid 
situations had produced the inevitable results ot 
demoralisation and inefficiency.'' 

This led to u great movement in which Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Mr. Benjamin J owe It and others took 
leading parts. It ultimately succeeded in fleeing the 
Public iSurv.res from the mooring- of nepotism and 
political patronage, ('ompeolive examinations were 
introduced, t'ivil Service Commissioners were ap¬ 
point* d. Definite Miles for weedint* out the unde-irable 
and for developgig the efficient were framed and 
worked tindet the watchful eye- of the Treasury 
Branch. 

India is on the threshold of great change-. Bill a 
pol.lical eon-utufion. however meticulously perfected, 
will lx 1 completely* wiecked if the adm.uiatrative 
tuurluift'iy is noi all angrd U, be kip: at the highest 
lelel of efficieucv and mlcgtii.v. Bengal has it* nm-t 
scimu.- i conomtc and social problem- to .-ohe. It 
the political constitution provide- uppoitunili.'S 
for tltc mneompuiips to become the head- under 
•he •ruh-of-lhree basi- lied down by the coui- 
miiiial aw aid. nid it- limbs m i»iy- idimui.-fralive 
mai'liiiieiv *are provided on the I'oiiiiuiiiial ratio 
ba-i- vv.ih iniiMiimii < 11 i.i I if i <-;i i i * >n cotidil ions, nothing 
b.it gi.ne disi-ter await- the country. The Bengal 
r.'iiiiijie. ilie t'alculia Biot-, the vvide.-piea.l *'oirujition. 

I he hopeie-s inefficiency .ill about ulltl all ill a peviOd 
ot Ivveiltv-live yeai-" of ]io!lMea) and admilli-Mative 
jeiiybinlding. -iioiild in a warning to all the lover* *»i 
the ijiuntrv. They arc* uuiir,-iak.<hV pom r er>. Fioni 
the liistejy brieflv -umiiiunsed it will appsu* that the 
iuci hallo growth of nation, i'i-m wa- soughi to Ih* 
clnekmated bv eoniuiiina’i-m. eoiiiinun.ili-m had io 
be bol-ieicd up bv patronage ntid bribetv. and patron¬ 
age* and bnlieiy had io be tnet out of the taxpayers’ 
blood-money : lienee ,-epaiate ■ decimate, hence ci4.ii- 
nmilal avv.ud. hern e comuiuual povcentagi* m the- ser¬ 
vice- aiyl el-ewhere. And all ihe-e iiad to he camou¬ 
flaged and di-gin-ed ill tlie Icrms of the so-called 
political philo-uphv and prov ded with formulae 
die—ed in political j.ugon and verbiage. Tin little 
Engender- of the English diehard imperialist groups 
in Mira in and the little Englanders that are engaged 
in comnieici and appointed m the services in India, 
aided by indigenous sneaking sycophants, had their 
day. It is the gitilele—■ and the innocent that suffered. 

II i- they who died, they who produce the wealth 
and piv tin* pipers. But they who played the tune of 
litter incompetence and selfishness played a death dirge 
to innocent viclinv* (jtiile unchecked. The jiolilical 
ineetiani.-ni foisted on Bengal rather helped than 
hindered the process. 

<*In the Ifeport on th' Bengal Famine Enquiry 
Commission at page 107. Sir John Woodhead and his 
Committee wrote : 

"A nii)l!on»and j half of the poor of Bengal fob 
victim to the* rimimstnnees for which they them¬ 
selves were not responsible. Society together with 
its organs, failed to protect its weaker memfierB. 


11 The Provincial Autqpomy mrled in 1420. 
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Indeed, there was a moral and a social break-down 
as well as rfn administrative break-dowu.” 

Many mole died from the after-effect * of famine 
t hough statistics take no note of them. 

The Calcutta riots added a new inglorious feather 
to the cap of the administration. The Anglo-Indian 
daily, the Statesman, on August 23, 1948. wrote : 

“As previously remarked the unparalleled tragedy 
in Calcutta , the frightful scenes of brutality and 
destruction during the great killing have inevitably 
besmirched the name of the Muslim League before 
India and the world.’' 

But if urtoheeked othei graver disasters would 
follow. ' , 1 ' 

/The shadow of Lord Mint« receiving the depu¬ 
tation with Mr. Archbold peeping behind the ‘screen, 
the great “eventful day” of the official mind, Nawab 
Salimulla receiving a cheque for r rehabilitating hi> 
zeraindary and establishing the Muslim League, the 
communal electorate, the commuYial award, the com¬ 
munal representation in the services, the Dacca ^riots, 
the Bengal Famine, the widespread corruption, <4he 
hopeless inefficiency in the administration, the Calcutta 
Riots—all in the period of 40 years—fty past Jfte mind s 
eye in relentless succession of cause and effoct/The venue 
of the reeling Indian drama shifts behind prison-bars. 
Thousands are - there along with ’Mafyitma Gandhi, 
.lawaharial Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Abul Kalam Asad 
and others. The gaunt figure of that staunch Muslim, 
Abdul Gaffur Khan, is also seen there. In between pop 
up and down like King Charles’s head—the figures of 
Quad-e-Azain Jinnah (Beverley Nichols’ discovery—“the 
most important man of Asia”)/of B. R. Ambedkar 
panting with a telegram to Churchill : “Murder ! 
Fire 1 Cabinet Mission threatening real Self-Govern¬ 
ment, to India—Othello’s occupation gone—help, 
rescue,” of shrewd-eyod broad-chinned Winston Chur¬ 
chill puffing his cigar and elaborating the thesis: ‘I 
have not become the King’s First Minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the Empire.” The drama ends. 
The reel stops. On the wall blazon forth tlw* word-, “The 
wheels of God grind slowly but grind exceedingly 
small.” 

One comes now to the task of reconstruction. 
The whole machinery must, be readjusted, slogans, 

:0 


fictions, bluffs must give way to saality-^the eouls 
of the dead and of the skeletons of the dying in a Pro¬ 
vince, that was once the garden of India, demand it. The 
communal representation in the services must go lock, 
stock and barrel. It was permitted nowhere else but 
tried only here in India and specially in Bengal f at the 
last twenty years and has been found, at the heaviest 
cost imaginable, wanting. The administration shaken, 
broken up, corrupted and emaciated is in stupor. 
Appointments made on communal basis for the last 
20 years should be checked up against the record of 
their performances. Those found satisfactory might be 
kept on but those found unsatisfactory should be 
weeded out. In future the open competitive examination 
should be the one process with a period of probation 
during which the unpromising and unworthy should g» 
The syllabus should be comprehensive and provided with 
widest opportunities. The process shout! be pushed on— 
symptomatic treatment will not go far. The entire patho¬ 
logy must be probed. The septic focus must be scrapped 
and rooted out. The centre of bad metabolism must 
be scotched/ Communal award must go. Separate 
electorate must go with a period of joint e’cctoratc 
and reservation of seats in transition. India is on the 
march. Nothing but the best and the highest should 
be uccepted from the top to the bottom to work for 
the renaissance. Caste, creed and religion must yield 
up the best. Education must fit up and gather up the 
rear. The authorities and those in power should be 
approached. They should have the courage to own up 
the disastrous itiTect of the policy so far followed and 
which must change and remember what Bertrand 
Russell says : 

“Where some class containing individuals ol 
energy and ability is debarred from desirable 
careers there is an element of instability (in the 
state) which is likely to lead to rebellion sooner or 
later.” 11 

For this and for the interests of the social organism 
as a whole the entire policy should change and the 
administrative machinery be set to the highest pitch oi 
efficiency and integrity. 

12 Sw* B«rtrond RuwI'n p 101. 


MUHAMMADAN GROWTH NOT ALWAYS FASTER THAN 

HINDU GROWTH 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


Because the Muhammadans of Bengal have increased 
by 51-2 per cent, while thtj Hindus have by 22-9 per cent 
during 1881-1931. it is tacitly assumed* that the Muham¬ 
madan growth was, is and will ever remain greater 
than the Hindu growth. The recent greater growth of 
the Hindus during 1931-1941 is explained as due to 
inflation. Those who make the above assumption forget 
that in the Burdwan Division! whete one-third of the 
Bengali Hindus live, there has been actual decrease of 
population twice during the census period on account 
of the prevalence of the ‘Burdwan fever’ or malaria and 
the influenza epidemic of 19184919. This "has not been 
always so. The relative proportion qf the Muham¬ 


madans over some large areas—more extensive than 
the Burdwan Division has come down, while that of 
the Hindus increased. 

Montgomery Martin’s Eastern India was published 
in London in 1838. It contains various statistical data 
and informations regarding Bihar and Northern Bengali 
The data were collected round about 181Q. From these 
dat^we may draw certain conclusions. 

We shall deal with the population figures of the 
then districts of Dinagepoor, RunggopOor and Puraniya. 
The boundaries of these districts have since then under¬ 
gone profound change^* some areas have been exclud¬ 
ed; some new areas included; and new districts have 
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been formed out jif them by sub-di vision and amalga¬ 
mation with other areas. Aa these three districts were 
contiguous what has been low to one has often been 
the gain, to the other. The area covered by these three 
districts was estimated by Martin to be as follows : 

Puraniya .. 6,340 sq. miles 

Runggopoor .. 7,400 „ „ 

Dinagcpoor .. 5,374 „ 


Total 19,114 sq. miles 

The area covered by these three districts is now 
more or less spread over the following five districts: 


<3oalpara 

Jalpaiguri 

Rungpore 

Dinajpore 

Pumiah 


3,985 sq. mifes (now in Assam) 
2,932 „ 

3,496 ., 

3,948 ., 


4.872 „ (now in Bihar) 


Total 19333 sq. miles 

The two areas arc practically the same; the error 
due to the inclusion of new areas or exclusion of old 
areas seems to be of the order of less than 5 per .cent. 

The population of this area was estimated t(f bi¬ 
ts follows: 


Puraniya 

Runggopoor 

Din.-igepoor 


Muhammadans Hindus (or non- 
Muhammadans as we 
would sav now) 
12.43.000 . 16,61380 

15,36,000 *11,99.000 

21,00,000 9,00,000 


48,79,000 + 37,60380 

- 86,39380 


The populations of the presentday five districts 
corresponding to these areas in 1872 and in 1011 are 


given below: 


1872 

• 

1941 

Goal para 


4,46,741* 

10,14,285 

Jalpaiguri 


4,16.781 

10,89,513 

Rungporr 


21,49,119 

28,77,847 

Dinajpur 


14.35309 

1936333 

Pumiah 

• 

17,14,995 

61,62.945 

23.90,105 

92,98383 


The population of this region has increased during 
the last 70 years by 50-9 per cent. Assuming the same 
rate of growth and calculating backwards the population 
60 years earlier (i.e. about 1810) would be about 34-75 
lakhs or 35 lakhs. But the estimated population is over 
88 lakhs. However inaccurate and liable 1o error the 
methods adopted may be at the time of the earlier 
survey, there cannot bn almost 245 per cent over- 
estimate of the population. 

Rather all the earlier estimates of population were 
under-estimates. I* 1787, Sir William Jones, lh<- 
founder of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, tim¬ 
id-centenary of whose birth we have recently celebrated, 
thought that the population of Bengal amounted to 
24 millions only including part of the United Provinces 
then attached to Bengal. Five years later Mr. Cole- 
brook placed it at 30 millions. In 1835 Mr. Adams 
assumed it to be 35 millions, but this estimate was 


thought to be too high and wa- reduced-to 31 millions 
in 1844. In 1870 the population was neld to be 42 
millions or less by more than a third than the figure 
disclosed by the first regular census of the province 
in 1872. The Census disclosed a population of 
62,335,217. 

.However inaccurate Martin’s estimate may be ot 
'the population of this region there must have been some 
de-grovih of the population during the following half a 
century. 

Even if we assume that the estimate of the total 
population was wrong, the relative proportion of the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans would not be and could 
not. be wrong, for the same error of over-estimate or 
vndcr-estimifle due fo the defective hiethod or methods 
adopted would affrtrt the two communities in the same 
proportion, and the resulting proportion would be 
iTactically free from error. 

At the time of the survey in 1810, the percentage 
of the Muhammadans in this region was 56-5. In 1931. 
it was 49-2 per cent ;*and in 1941 it is 50-7. Their per¬ 
centages*^ the several districts have been as follows . 

Change during 



1881 

1931 

1941 

1881-1941 

Goal pa tori 

27-51 

43-92 

46-35 

+ 18-84 

Jalpaiguri 

35-85 

23-99 

23-Q3 

-12-82 

Kungpore * 

60-99 

70-79 

71-40 

+10-41 

D.nn.ipui 

52-55 

50-51 

50-23 

-2-32 

Purniah 

41-70 

40-54 

40-83 

-0-87 

Taking the 

entire 

area th- 

percentage 

of the 

Muhammadans 

is slowlv 

increasing at present., 

In 1881. 

the percentage 

was 53-2 

; in 1891. 

it was 48-3 and in 


1901. it was 47-6 per cent. Their percentage was 
decreasing from 56-5 m 1810 even during the census 
period ; now it is increasing. A part of the increase is 
due to immigration—even then it has much leeway to 
make up to reach the former figure. 

Tn former times immigration from outside was 
practically nil : now-a-da.vs wc know that » large num¬ 
ber of Muhammadans an- migrating from Mvmensingh 
into Assam. Out of 8.83.000 persons in Coalparn 
(Assam) in 1931 as many as 1.70.000 were immigrants 
from Bengal ; and most, of them were Muhstnmadans. 
The Census Superintendent- of Assam for 1.031 writes 
thus : 

‘‘This large increase is due principally to the 
continued influx of Mymensinghia immigrants into 
the Brahmaputra valley, the increase of Muslims in 
that valley being 61 per cent, which is ori'v slightly 
le«« than it wa« jn 1921 where the percentage 
increase of Muslims in that valley reached the 
• ono-mous figure of 65," 

Therefore, in this*region the increase in the percen¬ 
tage of Muhammadans due to-mitural growth must be 
murh smaller. Besides their natural growth the 
Muhammadans were increasing their strength by 
conversion. Speaking of Puraniya, Martin in his Eastern 
India, Vol. Ill, page 144, says : 

“The followciH oijMuhutamad, although by no 
means so numerous as in Dinajpoor, have more in¬ 
fluence, a much larger proportion of the land being 
in their possession, and th$ manners of the chief 


*ai m 


t*i to UH. 
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town being, almost entirely Muhammadan. Tn gene*. “Tita faith in Muhammad *e<pn# to be daily 

ral also I hey are somewhat more strict observers of gaining ground, (italics ours) owing to> convert? who 

their luvr. salt bough the difference : s not’ very no lunger could have been received in. their oyginnl 

material. The faith on the whole net not to be east pa. The two. religions appear to be op very 

gradually gaining ground, (italics ours) the strictness friendly items and mutually apply to the deities 

wth which the doctrine of caste i- f lure oh-oried saints of the other, when they imagine, that suppli- 

occasjoning many converts, and the paw.ig» fmiii eatdns to their own have been ineffectual.” 

one religion to the other, aecortling to the ixistmg 

practice is very trilling, a.- scarcely any new dogmas Thus in spile of the accession to their strength by 

or practices are required, a few external corn ironies conversion, in spite of Muhammadan immigrants from 
is all that, is nccc.—ary. and the convert continues to other districts, the lolatue -trength of the Mulvim- 
dread the same jfnaginarv be ; ng-. and to ,*ipp' a-e madans has gone down from 56-5 per cent in 18Ht 
their wrath in ,-ani' manner a* he did b lore to fa3*2 in 18S1 and further went down during the 
his conversion.” census period. It i‘s only tecently that their retaine 

Again at page <o 12. whilj caking of iRunggopoor strength ha* begun to inereipe. 

Mai l in says : 

--: 0 : 

INDIA’S CASE AGAINST. SOUTH AFRICA 


By SWAM1 RHAWANI DAVAB SANNYASl and 

India a|tpea!s to the United Nation. Oig.im-alinn > on 
behalf of her quarter of a million national- in 'south 
Africa, in Hie belief arid ennfidenn that tin* upped i- 
ftot only within the competence of, but is -ustaiurd by, 
the United Nations {’barter. li.dia ''all.- upon,, Soulh 
Afiieti, her co-siggatory to the Uirled Nation- Charter, 
to fulfil Ihe Preamble of the (’harter : 1 

“To affirm faith in the fundamental human right-, 
in the dignitv and worth of tie- human pci-on. in the 
equal right- of inei- and women and of cal'-oiis large 
arid small: 

“To establish conditions in which iu-bce #ml 
re-pert for the oldigaiions arising from Treaties and 
other source- of int'-rnathiral law can he ma nhiiwat; 
awl 

“To promote social progia— a al h *t**i -tan I- 
ards cf life in larger freedom." 

The-c inc-capabli prutcipli- of liumaii iVcerloui. I" 
lruiintnin wtdcli fifty nations, including South Africa 
and India, hate subscribed their -gnatun- to the 
United Nation- Chartei. arc now thicaltiied with 
extinction by l-he Union of South Africa, in- .-o far a* 
the right In live a* peaceful citizens of Indian national- 
in the Union i- eoneovnulu 

Jiulta file- this apped with the (ioileral A—cmhly 
ol the United Nation- Organisation under Article PI "t 
tin United Nations Charter, demanding n—istance “in 
the realisation of human rights and fundamental free¬ 
dom.- for al! without distinction as to race, -ex, 1 iti- 
gutige or rehgion” a- far as Indian- in South Africa 
are concerned, India liless this appeal to the Assembly 
of the United Nations, al'tev having exhausted thp 
prmision for "negotiation, enquiry, mediation, concilia¬ 
tion. arbitration, judicial settldau-ht, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements. or other peaceful means of 
flieir own choice,” contained in Article 33 of the 
United Nation- Charter. Even Articles 52 and 95 ot 
the Charter tire inoperative, in so far as there is » 
breakdown in the constitutional law and procedure ol 
the Brit>i*b Empire and Co|imonwealth of Nation- 
The responsibility for this breakdown in the regime ol 
international law is entirely ariff solely Hub of the 
UiHgon of South Africa, jvhieh has refused the Govern¬ 
ment of India an opportunity for diswssion of the 
Indian quastion in South Africa at a Round Table Con- 
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fereltce. on the model of the Round Table Cnlifercnce- 
of 1927 and 1932, its repeatedly reqiu-tod by the 
(lo\ ei iinicnt of India. The result of this refusal by the 
Union (>o\ erutiu nt. which today e’.ami- tliSt. the Indian 
ipieslton in the Union t- a domestic question, i- in 
i empiric ■>.•matter with Ihe law and tact relating to the 
histoiy ol the entry of Indian- into South Africa 
dining the pa-t Sfi years, and ha- resulted in the 
(ioi iTrmcni o| India lermmatiiig dipleiuatic and trade 
relit!mn- with tin- (io\ eminent of the Union. 

At the bat o) world opinion. India has the cuii- 
fidert-e to prove that the di-pilte between lier-e'f lill'l 
South Afrit a is a ill.-jmte which cotiivill- vitally and 
uu-'ocalily the mterstatal relation,' betwi-'-n lea-elf 
on iln one part and the Union on the other, ami the 
mb rn.it iona! re'alion- between India ami Sou I i i Air*',* 
on tlie one pail and tin' United Nation- Organisation 
oil the oilier. The Union Government ha- committf l 
i breach of international law, and ’.her i- a threat ol 
hiee-ii of mternaiion.il peace thus created. Indian- m 
iln Union today have v «on m a non-violent and 
i eacebtl revolt agaili.-t denial to tlrm of frunchi-'\ 
right to gainful emjiloyment. and tI k- opportunity m 
ilvi ,i- peaceful citizens. Hi- Maje-tyV Government in 
ilie United Kingdom, -which were re.-poiisible for the 
introduction of Indians mlo the Union, before Hie 
Union Constitution wn- drafted in 1910. today looks on 
he’.ple-sly. unable to discharge the legal and political 
obligations they have towards these haple-s Indian 
re-nleiit- in the Union, and it >s thus that the Govern¬ 
ment of India bring forward this appeal to the United 
Nation- Oiganisation. 

The law - and fact of the dispute between India and 
South Africa must be set forth as clearly and concisely 
as possible. They naturally get mixed up al almost 
every angle, anil constitute the history of Indian immi¬ 
gration into South Africa, which fy'st si nr led in I860 
at the frantic request of the White community of the 
Union. The better me fluid seems to be to state the l»w^ 
lioth national and international, ijl ordev to demolish 
the^,claim of Ihe Union Government that the Indian 
question is a domestic one. and then to state the fact 
relating to the quantum of legal rights to life and to 
gainful employment, which Indians, ns citizens of South 
Africa, are entitled to at the bar of the United Nfttions 
Organisation. • c , <. >».* 
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Lm£ Rki.sti.no TO Ih.xI'fTF. 

Tlie fact that both India and South Africa were 
signatories to (lie Treaty of Versailles, and wcio. later, 
admitted as original members of flic League of Xit ions 
{fide Annexe to the Covenant of t'ho League ol 
Nations) aiitoinatieally lifted these two countries train' 
the ambit of (lie outmoded and time-worn usage and 
custom relating to the Brili-h Empire and Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. Steadily literally v--:ir by year, both 
India and Seuth Africa participated in the itt/iwc of 
the League of Nation-’, whose h g.il siicees.or today l* 
the United Nations Organ cation, and submitted them- 
s;be< to the tuii-dietion not un'v of tin- league of 
NatiTm* and the Iulerii.itiomU Labour Organi-iinm. 
but also of the Permanent Court of Inlerualional 
•InstiTe. Ttie fact that both India and South Afrit a had 
agreed to be bound by the conventions passed Irom 
tune to tune at Geneva under the ausptees of ite 
Leneue of Nation- and its an.-illarv bodii -. and that 
they Imd addition,-dlv acrerd \ oluntardy to -til's nil 
annual reports on net ion t.iktn on the convention- 

adhered to bv them, neat'd a new "precedent til the 
life of the-e two ei'iinlm—. particularly with reference 
In inter-tatal and itiltaatational relat-nn-liip- Both the 
conn hies arc *tt)da> agreed to throw into the comftiun 
pool of intern :ltonal org.ims.ition. definite portions ol 
their national si,\ eieignt\ and to abide by such inter¬ 
national action a- i- deemed lie a -s;irv to met | the 
fxigt'Hcit of aliv is-ue 

India and South Africa ha\e '»hfie,| tho Prntie-o'. 
e-lnbli-mng tlie IVriii.iueiit Court of Interna I tom I 
Justice tin ftplioii.al fTui-e of the Petjnantn' Court, 
.and the Grni;,<l \et'o: lf)2K I no tppriiili.'r- I to III I 
anil herein hang« a tale which both lli- Ma|e-tv‘- 
Government and the (lo\ernmt tit of the Union of 
South \l':iea want to interpret to the tli-adi ant ige Ol 
India whu-ii how-ver i- mu factually. and in terms 
of inleiliational law. tillable at all Hi- Maitesly tti f 
Kilui ha-, on beiiall’ of both Indit and South Am a. 
tftin oeab'v bound himself and his -nr,-.'—or- to nbnl< 
In the inri-dietuui of the' l’eniianeut Court, men 
though' Mini-iefs Phnipoientiary. who are national' 
of thes< two countrie- have. in respect of their in¬ 
dividual countries. dei>o-iital r.itifiealion- of tht«e 
Instrument- of the lYrnmneul Court m tim Registry 
of the League of fy.it,on- Secretariat. 

Then are, however, certain vital resen a lion- to 
the ratitie.ilion-, in pailnular of the Optional Clause, 
by His Majesty's (iovernmeut. the Govenirn-eni of I hi 
Union of South Africa and tlie Government of Tndia. 
His Majesty's Government had -ouglii to riddY tlieiv 
ratification of the Optional Clause o/i he fad j of I In 
Hritfah Em pi if . wit,n a proviso that they would prefer 
settlement of disputes inltr st the various units of the 
British Empire outside tlx jurisdiction of the Perma¬ 
nent Court. Very naturally. India at the behest of Hi* 1 
Majesty's Government, was obliged to ennforn to this 
mode of ratifiratkjji. The relevant reservations made 
on behalf of India in this regard will be discussed later. 
Jiut it must be rein umbered here that while the Irish 
Free Stale ratified {he Optional Clause with ^he sole 
condition of reciprocity and no reservations at all. the 
(rOVcmiyient of tlie Union of South Africa specifically 
admitted the justifiability by the Permanent Court ol 
the disputes inter ne the various units of the British 
Commonwealth- of Nations, but preferred to settle 
them, bji other means. • • 


Ill the Instrument of Ratification of the Optional 
Clause, which was deposited on bohalf'of India with 
the League of Nations by* tlie lat<- rhj Mohammed 
Habilnilliili, oil Si’jjfcuber 9. 1929. iliere were four 
reservations, two of which are reh vanl "o our diseu- 
«on. und ate refrodm ed below. They are to the effect 
that the Government of India would submit, to the 
'juris,lief on of the Permanent Court all disputes : 

<|) ""Other than dispute- in regard to which the 
parties to tlie disputes have agr-ed or shall agree 
to have recourse to some other method of settle¬ 
ment : 

1 2» “Dispute- with th- Government of any other 
in-mlier of the League which !- a member of the 
l’o'li-k Gommmiwealth of Nasons. all of which 
di-piile- -h.'^l lie -ertlcd in such manner as the 
parties hnje apierd or shall autre." ' Italics 
our-i. 

\ddition.i! lo the- 1 reser> atni’i- to the iniitiealion 
of the Uptioieil ("lau-e. die Government of India, 
while tilihiiH: 1 he Geneial Act of 192S. appi tided a 
e- nf« ro-erv .ition- - , tti which lie two mentioned 
■’ 1 >«»\Jf aie uiclndc.1. In the le-cn at lop- to the ratifica¬ 
tion of the Guieial \c| th. Goveriimenl of India 
-tail'd that “di-pute- eotieein'.Ug (|Ue-tions. wlucii f'V 
intcrii.it jona’ law an »o|e|\ w-th.n lie- domc-ti ■ Jtins- 
. lie.’ion ,of State--, will be cv-hlded " S'-rlion It lit i hi¬ 
ll -1 of re.-ervation— to the r.iIi(l'-;il mu, of the General 
\ e t. iclafe-' tif tie lnaunei' in which .di-puli -• inhr sr. 
betiv t-ti the (’.meiimient of India and odie:-. including 
Nina of tin Thill-!. Commonwealth of Nation--, are to 
la- -ettlul Tlie League of Nation- Secretariat -eeeived 
on l’> loai.iry 13. 1939. a eoiuiuUnication fiom the 
Seeretaiv of St o,i loi 1 lid a 'unitaivune the following 
d"i l-ii.at ion . 

"|i din will e.iiUiuuc. iift»'i the lfitli \ugu-i 1939. 
In participate in th - General \ci for the Pacific Settle- 
m-iii of inlcriiHtioual Disputes siihic'l to the reserva¬ 
tion that from thi- dull- of the participation-. India will 
Mol. should -lie tinforturutcb find her-'-if iuv >l\rd in 
lu -liii u-s. r-i dii-pulr- ni - ns o.il of 
ting during the War. Thi- rc-ci\ulio!i applies also 
to die proceilin-■ of rom-'hulion. The pjriicip.itioti' of 
I lid i a in the General \i t aftei the l.'itli \ngnM 1939 
will eo|tinu - a- licri-totoic. -iibj,,l to the ie-enu- 
tioii set foilh in the lii-lnmieiit of \eres-ion in rc-pect 
of India." 

At tide- Nil. N1I1 ami \v of tiie t ‘u\enanl u; the 
League* ni Nation-, to winch both India and South 
Unea at.- ailheienls, arc -jieedie m i'- 1 pjon to tin 
obligation- muht-iakex by tlu—i two cotinirii - in li e 
.((//me of internal mhi.i 1 law wlii'di wn- -ought to be 
e-tnbli-l.rd during the i’.iiei-war p‘-nnd. and whuli i-- 
valid even today, by vittue id’ both India and South 
Africa being tinembei- of the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion. 

I ivder Article *\ll of th * League Covenant ii is 
stated: “The members i't the League agree that if- 

there should a pise between them any disputes likely 
lo lead to a rupture they would submit the matter 
cither to arbitration or to iinpinv 1-v the Gnimcil."' 
Article XIII provides: “The nr-mbers of the league 
agree that whenever any dispute shall arise between 
them which they* rerdfenise to be -uitahle for sub 
mission to arbitration and which cannot he settled by' 
diplomacy, they will submit the whole sub.fact 4 n&tter 
i« arbitration.” I tuler Article XV it i- laid down: 
“If there should arise between members of the League 
any disputes likely to lead to rupture which Sf j.wJt. 
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submitted to arbitration in accordance with Article 
XIII. the member* of the League agree that they will 
submit the matter to the* Council. Any party to the 
dispute mty effect such submission by giving notice 
*• *** ******<* °f the dispute to the Secretary-Gene¬ 
ral, who trill make all necessary arrangements for a 
full investigation and consideration thereof”. —(Italics 
ours). 

Reservations or no reservations, as regards the' 
ratification by India and the Union of South Africa of 
the Statute and the Optional Clause of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and of the General 
Act of 1928, the procedure under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations is crystal clear and does not give the 
Union Government any loophole for escape. 

The substance* of the Indian case, with respect to 
the Pegging Act and other discrithinatory legislation 
of the Union of South Africa, is that the Indian ques¬ 
tion in the Union is not a domestic question, but is one 
which involves not only the relations between India 
and Soulh AfricH on the one part,, but also between 
India and South Africa and the'rest of the world on 
the other. It is true that Resolution No. $1 of. the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 was accepted by India 
and South Africa as fallows: 

“It is (he inherent function of the Governments 
of the several communities of the British Common¬ 
wealth including India, that each, should enjoy com¬ 
plete control of the composition of its own popula¬ 
tions by means of restriction of immigration from 
any of the other countries” 

But the present dispute between India and South 
Africa is not, in regard to any claim by India to send 
emigrants info the Union, but in relation to the 250,000 
Indian residents in the Union, who are there today 
because Smith Africa wanted them at one time and 
India permitted them to go out. Their status and 
future are thus the concern of India, and of the United 
Nations Organisation. 

Tire Indian question in South Africa had never 
been a question which is domestic to the Union 
Government. Before any of the existing units of the 
Union of South Africa had any Legislatures of their 
own, Indian labourers were taken out of this country 
under a contract to which His Majesty’s Government, 
and the Government of India were parties. When the 
existing units of the Union of South Africa obtained 
their legislatures, and particularly after the South 
African Union was formed in 1910. the legal and moral 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Government for the 
preservation of rights of Indian settlers in South Africa 
was transferred to them. By implication, and without 
any room for doubt, the Union Government and the 
various Provincial Administrations in South Africa 
today, as was also the case during the preceding long 
decades of the doleful history of the Indo-South 
African question, became responsible for the discharge 
of obligations thus undertaken. 

If the Indian question in South' Africa was ever a 
domestic question, within the unfettered competence 
of the Union Government, it would not have been 
possible for India to send out the deputation under 
Sir George Paddison in 192<L in connection with the 
Claw Areas Bill and other proposed legislation of the 
Upien Government. If the Government of India and 
, the people of India had f no concern with the fortunes 
of Indian settlers in South Africa, the tyo Cape Town 
.Round Table Conferences of 1187 and 1882, at which 


representatives of the Government India and the 
Union of South Africa participated as representatives 
of two high contracting parties, would not have been 
held in the Union. If the Indian question in the Union 
of South Africa was at |}1 & domestic question, the 
.Union Government would not have agreed- to receive 
an Indian Agent-General since 1927, to beoome the 
natural spokesman of the Indian settler community in 
that country in their relations with the Government of 
the Union. The more recent conversion of the status 
and functions of the Indian Agent-General into those 
of a High Commissioner, was only an incident in the 
development of India’s diplomatic appointments . 
abroad, which was necessitated by the exigencies of, the 
Second World War and, even though an Indian High 
Commissioner took the place of an India? Agent- 
General during the paat six years, it is clear that the 
Government and the people of India did not surrender 
their .proclaimed and recognised responsibility to the 
Indian residents in South Africa. 

By no stretch of the imagination can it be said by 
the Union Government that the Indian question of 
South Africa is a domestic question. When the Trans¬ 
vaal Asiatic Law Amendment Act was put, on the 
Statute Book, 1907. the Chinese Minister in London 
lodged a protest with the British Foreign Office a* 
follows : 

“Apart from riv: fact that the ordinance is not 
in consonance with the principles of international 
comity, it is indeed repugnant to the policy of fair- 
ijess and eqpalitv which is always advocated in the 
United Kingdom.” 

A quarter of a century ago. Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru 
told Field Marshal Smuts, in the open session of the 
Imperial Conference, bluntly and categorically, that 
“if the Indian problem in South Africa is allowed to 
fester much longer, it will pass beyond the bounds ot 
a domestic issue, and will become a question of foreign 
policy of such gravity, that, upon it the unity of the 
Empire may founder irrevocably 

It is quite clear that the Union Government can¬ 
not hope to escape through the horns of a dilemma by 
repudiating its obligations to the Government and the 
people of India and to the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion which is the legal successor, so to say, to the 
League of Nations of the inter-war ‘period, by convert¬ 
ing the Indiun question in the Union into a domestic 
minority question. On September 18, 1922, the third 
Assembly of the League of Nations passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution, on the motion of the representatives of 
South Africa : 

“The Aaacmhly expresses the hope dial the States 
which are not bound by any legal obligations to the 
League with respect to minorities will nevertheless 
observe in the treatment of their racial, religious or 
linguistic minorities, at least as high a standard ol 
justice and toleration an is required by aniy of the 
Treaties and by the regular sanction of the Council." 
Two years later, both India hnd South Africa 
again participated in, and undertook obligations at, the 
international Conference on Emigration and Immigra-* 
tion held in Rome (1924). Paragraph 7 of Resolution 
VTI«of this Conference, to which both countries were 
parties, ran as follows : 

“The labour contracts drawn up in the emigra¬ 
tion countries between the employers and the 
workers in coiiormfty with the laws of (hat gauntry, 
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shall have full* force in the immigration country, 
except as regards onuses of public order and laws 
and regulations of the latter country.” 

a • * 

These two International* Instruments of conduct 
hind South Africa to a procedure which is irrevocable,* 
and whose quantum of law certainly has its incidence 
in favour of the Indian resident community in the 
Union. The minority treaties of the League of Nations 
were never intended for the purpose of protecting only 
the Czechs, the Poles, the Germans, etc. of Central 
European countries, and, at any rate ns far as Indians 
•in South Africa are concerned, the .spokesmen of the 
Union Government to the League of Nations, accord¬ 
ing to t.hjt resolution of it* 1922 Assembly, undertook 
obligations voluntarily and irrevocably in their favour.. 
Again, in terms of the labour contracts draw n up 
between an Indian indentured emigrant for South Africa 
in the sixties of the last century, as is examined fn the 
next section of this Memorandum, Indian residents in 
the Union today, being largely the progeny of the 
original Indian indentured emigrants, have their legal 
rights assured. These rights are inviolate. 

Today there is a complete breach of diplomatic 
relations between India and .South Africa. On Novefcn- 
bei 5, 1944, the entry into or residence in India, with¬ 
out permit, of South African.-, was banned by the 
Government of India under Section 3 of the Recipro¬ 
city Act of 1943. The Indo-South African trade agree¬ 
ment. has, on July 17, 1946 v been denounced, and there 
is a a1and-sti.il in the trade relations between the two 
countrie“. The Indian High Commissioner in South 
Africa has also been recalled. These three development# 
do necessarily resemble the position anterior to the 
declaration of war between one country and another, 
and the Government of the Union of South Africa has 
consistently refused to have parleys with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The Union Government is nei prepared 
to convene a Round Table Conference in South Africa 
on the model of the Round Table Conferences of 1927 
and 1932. This complete diplomatic breach between 
India and South Africa is, therefore, a matter for the 
cognisance of the United Nations Organisation. The 
acceptance of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the ratification of the Statute and the Optional 
Clause of the Pmdanrnt Court by South Africa and 
India, which is valid even today, creates an obligation 
which must be forthwith filled. The Union Government 
sjiecifically recognises the justifiability of disputes inter 
sc the units of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
by the Permanent Court. India and South Africa haw 
no other specified machinery which can now be pressed 
into service for.flie adjudication of the dispute pending 
between them today. The reservations made on behalf 
of India in the ratification of the Optional Clause of 
tlie Permanent Court and the General Act, particularly 
those specified in our discussion earlier, ore inoperative, 
with the result that the reference bv India to the 
Security Council of* the United Nations Organ, sation 
of the Indian question is a perfectly valid one in the 
t$e of the International Law. 

It might bq suggested that the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council In London Plight be seised of this 
dispute between India and South Africa, and it might 
also be argued that at any rate, two such references 
were made before to the Privy Council in respect of 
the boundary disputes between Ontario, and Manitoba 
in £884 ahd the Labrador Coastal dispute between 


Canada and Newfoundland in 1927. Bat there is no 
specified procedure for the*fUing of appe^Js before the 
Privy Council between the Government of two coun¬ 
tries belonging to the British Commonwealth oi 
Nations, even assuming that either India or South 
Africa, or both, are willing to submit ibis dispute to its 
jurisdiction. On the contrary, as has been pointed out 
amply in this memorandum, both India and South 
Africa arc distinct international personalities, and have 
assumed specific obligations which ace immutable in the 
eyes of International Law. Quoting an earlier precedent 
relating to India's admission to the International 
Labour Organisation, Immediately after the promul¬ 
gation of the. Covenant of the League of Nations, it 
will be seen that b 4 oth India and South Africa, which 
were mejnbers of the International Labour Organisation 
continuously since 1921, were admitted to this Organisa¬ 
tion as High Contracting Parties. An earlier draft of 
the Instrument, setting up a permanent Organisation 
for the promotion of, international labour conditions, 
actually styled South Africa and India “as if they wore 
independent States.” It is not only the intention 
behind the promoters of the regime of International 
Law and organisation during the inter-war period 
which is of vital significance to us today, in the light 
of the elation of the United Nations Organisation and 
the adhesion thereto of both India and. South Africa. 
It. is also the* fact that India and South Africa, 
are distinct, international entities, with obligations 
which are binding and fundamental, not only as regards 
their relations inter se, but also in respect of their 
dealings with the rest of the world community. In the 
light of the civil resistance mo\emeut of the Indian 
resident community in South Africa, additional to the 
breach of relations between India and Sou lb Africa on 
the very’aaime account, it is obvious that the United 
Nations Organisation is faced with a situation in which 
there is definitely threat of a breach to world peace. 
The equity, or the lack of it, of the Union legislation 
towards the Indian resident community within its terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction, is quite distinct from the facts that 
a grave throat of breach to international peace has 
occurred, that, a minority community in the Union has 
revolted ngJinst the Government to whom they owe 
allegiance, and that the Government of India have 
broken off relations with the Union Government on the 
score tlig,t their nationals have been maltreated. These 
are facts which cannot be disputed, and the law of the 
United Nations Organisation must necessarily take 
notire of these facts.^ 

Facts of the Case 

t The facts of the case must now be sc! out briefly, 
in order to establish the quantum of legal responsibility 
which vests with the Government of India, even today, 
for the welfare of Indian nationals in the Union of 
South Africa. Even though shiploads of Indian labour¬ 
ers were pertmatted to be sent out to Mauritius and to 
other British Colonies in various parts of the world at 
various other earlier dates, it was only in 1860 that the 
first shipment of Indian labourers was permitted to 
Natal. This was, however, not dole until after frantic 
appeals were made by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Natal, followed by ample assurances of equitable treat¬ 
ment to such of jhe Indiamworkers who were permitted 
by the Government of -India to emigrate to South 
Africa. In documdht 9 of 18(8 o$ the Natal Provincial 
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Admmish'iif iotf, Drutenont-Governor Scott, wrote to 
the Secretary of State for t’oionies an follows i 

“l am aware from past correspondence that the 
Indian Government do not appear very desirous of 
seeing; an (migration of coolies frorft India to Natal, 
and that many difficulties diS exist to such a scheme, 
bat seeing; that the Plant-ra here regard this privilege 
a# of importance. 1 shall be glad H these difficulties 
could be overcome." 

A tabular statement ol' the terms offered to an 
indentured Indian Emigrant labourer in the Colony ot 
Niitftl, dated January 27, 1874. is attached as Api>cn- 
dix IV to this 'Memorandum. It will be seen that, lor 
the sake of a 'mare pittance, thr* unlettered Indian 
agriciiituial and urban worker permitted himself to be 
shipped uctOsh llttj Indian Ocean in scutch a f an El 
Dm ado which never existed, because it was the recruit¬ 
er’s chicanery and pressure which supplied the motive 
foiee to his emigration. 

In a despatch of the Government of Ind a, of 1877. 
the method of n cruitineni under indenture was stated 
as follows : ‘ 

“Colonial Governments appoint persons of approv 
ed character to conduct emigration on their behalf 
from the Presidency Town- of India. These agents 
employ recruiters of whose respectability they are re- 
0 niied lo eytuvince the Government Protector of Immi¬ 
grants. These recruiters pirsuude persons to emi¬ 
grate and take them before magistrates who register 
their engagements. The recruits are then conveyed 
to Calrutta, Madras or Bombay, where they are housed 
under the immediate eye of the emigrant agenL. in de¬ 
pots which have liecn licensed as fit places for the 
collection! of emigrants by the Protector. They arc 
thence shipped on hoard vessels, which are also lieen- 
sed, care being taken that they are equipped “in every 
respect w ilh what is needed to ensure th" 'safety of 
the passengers on their long voyage; and there the 
direct concern of the Government with the transaction 
ends.” 

The law and practice of indenture must lie ex¬ 
amined hcto, in order to i-taldish '.lie incidence of 
rights ,(o Indian /'migrant workers, once they were 
shipped across fiom India to di-tanl pans of the 
•world. The British Guiana Royal Commission, which 
reported in 1871, describing the indenture of Indian 
emigrant labourers in RritMi Guinn* which was exactly 
identical with the system of indenture prevalent in 
Natal, wrote a* follows : 

‘‘The indentured system dilfets from slavery 
principally in th < respect—that of his proper civil 
rights those which are left to the slave, if any, are 
the exception ; while in the ease of the indentured 
labourer the exceptions are those of which lie is 
deprived. Hence, it is the freedom of the slave i«ad 
the bondage of the labourer^ against, which all the 
unforeseen incidents. and accidents of law must, 
tell” * 

In another place, this Commission observed as 
follows : 

V 'Tnd-ntnre. as it seems to us. is justifiable, how¬ 
ever contrary to English ideas,. to ensure payment by 
.{ip I the immigrant for service! rendered, that is for 
ids passage out, which payment, ,l ran be en- 

wired in no other way. It may also be defended on 
fbe ground of his helplessness on arrival in a country; 
for, 'if a man must necessjflily be dependent on others 
for the preservation of hi» health, there Is so harm is 
.recognising ji by ltw." in the (Jbmmand Paper of 


the British Parliament (No. Cd. 1^744 of 1915), two 
Commissioners of ths Government of India, after * 
world-wide inquiry into indenture, wrote that the em¬ 
ployer “exercises yuosi-judiciat authority iir disputes 
between! immigrants, is entrusted with the temporary 
care of their savings, and acts as their 'confidential 
adviser.” 

Lord Olivier, who, as Governor of Jamaica in the 
til hL decade of the twentieth century, had occasion to 
obsme Indian indentured labour in that colony, 
wr.tittg in 1909 ‘titled : 

“The protection h> the Slate of the indentured, 
labmir.-r iti the •Colonics is not a democvoUc duigestic 
compulwim- it is a paternal and humanitarian com¬ 
pulsion. It is imposed bom without by ihfWstateBman-, 
ship of the Indian and British Governments.” * 

Mr. Hy S. L. Poluh. an Attorney of the Supreme 
Court of the Traniuwl and a co-adjutov of Malwtma 
(iiindhi in South Africa, writing in 1909. described 
Imlentuic in its legal inenieiict as follows : 

■■Indenture is a eoi.trael of a peculiar nature en- 
leied into, not mid r the eonution law of the country, 
hut under a statute specially devised to meet the ease, 
sfl'liv lal/ourer nev r know* to what employer he is to 
be allotted, being requited to enter into hi- eotUtaei 
in India, and to consent to allotment to any employer 
that ill.- Protector might choose for ldm. Between 
the master and the servant under such a law there 
eai.i Ik- tin human lelationship. save as may often be 
ohseived belwegi un owner and his cattle. And. te¬ 
ll matter of duet, the Indian labourer is often regarded 
l.v hi' employer as of less uccoiimt than a good beast, 
for the latter costs moli-> lo tcplace, whereas the for¬ 
mer is a cheap commodity. So long as breach of con¬ 
tract on the part of the labourer js alicins (atiid on 
tliul ol the emplover seldom I regarded a- a criminal 
and not a a civil matter, it is impossible to regard 
ind Mute in a rev light other than id a system ap¬ 
proaching otic <>f servile conditions, and this quite 
independently of what may obtain in other parts of 
the world where conditions may lie better or worse.” 

It will lie seen that Indians < titering Xatal iti 1860 
.ind itilerwaids. had entered »o initially for a period ol 
llnee years, wiili a right to roiudeiitute for a further 
peiiod tip lo <i total of ten, after which, in cum- th 
indenture period iggugate. ii\c years out of this 
Mnl. they are e d lo free “return, pussa’ge lo 
India. The tabular statement in Appendix IV, how¬ 
ever, stiggest-i a slight variation to this procedure, in 
that the initial contract was for five years. The point 
of law which must be remembered here is, whether the 
contract. ns shown in the Appendix, subsisted between: 

1 1) Tlie Government of India and the Goverunent 
jf Natal; or 

(2t the Indian labourer and the Protector of Immi¬ 
grants in Natal alone; or 

<3t the Indian! labourer and the employer to whom he 
was allotted ultimately on arrival in Natal. 

It will be presumptuous to try to fix the problem 
of law relating to the above three 1 alternative proposi¬ 
tions, particularly in the knowledge that they relate to 
« Period which is ninety years oki, but it is clear that 
the overall picture of Indian eWuigration.to Natal under 
indfuture system does hind irrevocably the Govern¬ 
ment. of India, the Provincial Administration of Natal, 
ami the Union Government of South Africa after if 
came into existence in 1910. More than everything else, 
in view of the «fact Itoat the Natal Provincial. Adminis¬ 
tration, in-the latter half of the ninetoenth century, 
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hot ft, factotum of the British Colonial Office, the legal 
impossibility of Sis Majesty’s Government towards 
Indian, settlers in Natal was all-pervading and not 
annimaf. It k established that the law relating to the 
immigration, residence and ultimate settlement o4 
Indian labourers in South Africa was and continues to 
be one which involves the responsibility of the 
principal for the engagements of the agent, the principal 
in this cftse being, jointly and severally, His Majesty’s 
Government, the Provincial Administration of Natal 
and the Government of the Union of South Afnca. 

A brief examination of the law of Natal, parti¬ 
cularly during the years 1859-70, is very helpful .in this 
connection. Under Law No. 15 of 1859 of the Natal 
Legislature, White employers in Natal were enabled 
to introduce at their own expense immigrants from- 
India. In I860, an agent of the Government of Natal 
(Mr. W. H. Collins) proceeded to India for the pur¬ 
pose of selecting the first batch of Indian emigrant 
labourers, which landed in Durban on November 17, 
1860. Law No. 17 of 1864, passed by the Natal Legis¬ 
lature, provided for the extension of the period of 
indentuie from three to five years, a decision which 
speaks loudly ( of the imperative need for tine continued 
introduction of Indian labourers for the benefit of the 
economy of Natal. The Consolidation Law No. 2 of 
1870 of the Natal Legislature must hold our attention 
a while here. Under this Law, there was an offer of 
free passage back to India to Indian indentured labour¬ 
ers after the completion of ten yfearsi residence in 
Natal, five years of which must be indentured service. 
If, however, an Indian labourer, who proved his claim 
for a return passage under this law, elected to remain 
permanently in Natal, a parcel of freehold land was 
given to him in lieu thereof. Bonuses were offered to 
Indian labourers to induce them to reindenture them- 
Behiee. They were also protected from arrest for civil 
debt. Very soon, after the passage of this Consolidation 
Law (which was ten years after the first indentured 
Indian Bet foot on the soil of Natal) several Indians 
claimed and obtained under Section 51, parcels of land 
in the Umsinto area. A report of the Protector of 
Immigrants in Natal, dated March 31, 1881, had the 
following Very remarkable passage : 

“Return passage and lands to be provided by 
Government under Section 51 of Law 2 of 1870. Forty 
(Indians) have applied for land udder this Law. If 
the lands are not provided for them, they will demand 
a return passage to India which will be a very ex¬ 
pensive matter (about 200 Indians, including child- 
rani). They should be etither positively refused, or to 
be put in possession, of the land.” 

Hie intention and fact relating to the continued 
residence of Indian indentured labourers in Natal are 
conclusively proved by the Consolidation Law of 1870. 
Indian labour was frantically needed by the White 
plasters of Natal, and was proved to be infinitely 
cheaper than Negro labour, particularly the labour of 
those Negroes who were manumitted only a couple of 
decades earlier. In order to save the return passage 
(the Natal Legislature voted £200,000 in 1859, for the 
introduction of Indian labour, and at a later date 
floated a considerable loan to service the Indian inden¬ 
tured labour system), indentured Indian labourers, on 
completion of their contracts, were induced to.stay on 
the land os free ctltserw. . 

Lord* Salisbury, Tas, Semetwy of State, for the 
Cwesiei, in a despatch to Natal, referring to tiie pro¬ 


found discontent and indignation caused In India by 
ill-treatment meted out to 9 Indian immigjaats in over* 
seas countries, wrote in 1874 as follows : 

“Above pll things, we must confidently expect 
as an indispensable, condition of the proposed 
arrangement, that the Colonial laws and their ad¬ 
ministration will be such that Indian settlers, who 
have completed their service to which they agreed 
as the return for the expense of bringing than to 
the Colony, will be free in al^ respects, with pri¬ 
vileges no whit inferior to those of any of His 
Majesty's subjects resident in the Colonies.' 1 
Under Article XIV of the London Convention of 
1884, Indians, who freed themselves from indenture in 
Natal tyad enteied the Transvaal, were enabled to 
acquire property and rights to trade, though later legis¬ 
lation succeeded m destroying these rights. The Sander¬ 
son Committee, which was appointed (1910) by His 
Majesty's Government to inquire into tine question, of 
Indian immigrant labour in every part of the British 
Empire, lecognisiug fully the value of permanent 
settlement of Indian indentured labourers overseas, 
observed as follows : 

“It is true that where, in the circumstances of the 
case* frei immigration is impracticable, the immi¬ 
gration is under- indenture, and thai .such immigra¬ 
tion was originally undertaken with the object of pro¬ 
viding sugar planters with a regular and efficient sup¬ 
ply of labour. It still ben.-fils the planter in the 
first jnstaree. But it also benefits the Colonies, in two 
ways: first, by envoi!raging the principal industries on 
which its prosp-srity depcrkls; secondly, by promoting 
the development of its still latent resources. The im¬ 
migrant himself is a tax-payer, and in most cases con¬ 
tributes to the levenue of the Colony in no inconsider¬ 
able (legree by the duty on articles required for his 
special use and consumption.” 

In the wake of indentured immigration of Indians 
into Natal, motley crowds of free- Indians also entered 
the Colony, and at later stages entered the other units 
of the present Union of South Africa, namely, the 
Cape Province, the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. Until the Smuts-Gandlu Agreement educated 
free entrants from India were permitted to enter South 
Africa, and the Indian indentured immigration into 
South Africa ceased* in 1910. Tflic presence of free immi¬ 
grants from India side by side with indentured Indian 
workers and Indians who gained their freedom after 
completing thoir terms of indenture, did always com¬ 
plicate the legal position of the Indian resident com¬ 
munity in South Africa, and it certainly offered a 
baffling legal problem In so far as the actual regulated 
status of Indians in the Union was concerned. Today, 
it “is stated that more than 90 per cent of the Indian 
resident community iu the Union is local bora, and 
that possibly an equa.1 proportion of the Indian settlers 
was the progeny of the original indentured Indian 
immigrant. A statistical appraisal of the sectional pro¬ 
blems involved in the presence of categories of Indians 
in South Africa today might be extremely helpful, but 
is not possible, because no records were properly main¬ 
tained distinguishing \hea£ three categories of Indians 
in the Union. The problem for the United Nations 
Organisation is, however, not the comparative merits 
of different categories o£ Indian residents in- tfaft 
Union today. It* is a qpeation involving the minimum 
rights of a <utaea»in the eyes of .Low, which, the Uoioft 
VlmwrntnWt iwnnnt be fifuCeitteo ‘f/» Tloul .' . " 
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Titae and again the Union Government, even after 
the filBt Gar* Toro Agreement of 1927 wtoeh aceepted 
in princdple the etatus of Indians as 1;lt “ e J ns °* „ 
Union, Bought to get rid of the resident Indian com¬ 
munity by the application of £ the Repatriation Clause 
of the Agreement, and it is fin record that newly 
fourth of the total Indian community in South Africa 
was got fid of by this means and were repatriated 
the Mother Country. In 1933, the Young Camajtoe 
was appointed “for the exploration of the PosaibihUes 
of a colonisation s6heme for settling Indians, bot ^ f 
India and'from South Africa, in other countries. 1 he 
Committee’was asked “to report as to ‘ l,e c0 ^ n L 
countries in which further investigate «»s to the sue 
cessful operation of such a scheme might be advan¬ 
tageously made, having regard to the po-iticai, climate 
and economic conditions In such country or .countries, 
and the extent to which Indians in the Union would 
participate therein." It is not nedessary here for 
investigate the sequel to the investigation of th^ Com 
mittee, apart from stating that the f te ™ pt 
transplant Indians from South Africa in ot ^. T ^ rt £'®‘ 
the world, like British North Borneo, British N 
•Guinea and British Guiana, was given up as a failure. 
The conclusion on this question of the S ^ oad 
Town Conference of 1932, to which Ind a end South 
Africa were 'parties, was as follows : f 

“It is now recognised that the possibilities of the 
Union’s scheme of Assisted Emigration to India are 
m practically exhausted owing to the economic and 
climate condition* of India, as well as to the fact that 
eighty per cent of the Indian population of the Union 
are now South African bom.” 

The abandonment, of this scheme by the Union 
Government is a tacit admission that sueh of the 
Indian residents in South Africa, who survived the 
Assisted Passage Scheme to India were part and parcel 
of the body politic of the Union, and that the Govt rn 
ment of the Union have obligations which are inciden¬ 
tal to the relationship of the State and the individual, 
not a whit smaller in quantum both as regards law and 

fBCt The question of South African nationality must be 
discussed here in some detail. Under the Cape lown 
Agreement of 1927, to jvhich both India and South 
Africa were parties but which the Union Governmen 
today seeks to nullify unilaterally, it was stated ■ 

“The Union Government firmly believe in and 
adhere to the principle that it is the duty of every 
civilized Government to devise ways and mean* and 
to take all possible Btepe for thei^lifUngofevery 
section of their population' to to* *“ 11 *?“ 
capacity and opportunities, and accept the jmr W 
in the provision of educational and other facilities the 
considerable number of Indians who **“>" *“* « 
the permanent population mould not be^ allowed to 
lag behind other sections of the people. 

Additional to this vital principle, under whteh to® 
Union Government recognised Indians in South Africa 
as a community which is integnl to the body P~.. 
there were other provisions in the Agreement wnien 
must be noticed. It was ■proclaimed that “an Indian 
ahould be enatotd to live a happy family life m the 
... Sunny, jn^S.he » domiciled;; «d & Mgeed 
■** lit Urn. lT ill HM mnfflWtit of the Won of South Africa 
<of Iddihcertify that euto 
a ^-claimed » 

kwfulsriM -rn a w*® 


who makes the olaim.” This right ^ J*®*®*^' 

by the Government of India during the tweaty . 
yearn, lit teas also stated in the Agreement: 

"If the Government of the Union of South Africa 
make representation to the Government of Indiai to 
appoint an Agent in the Union in order to secure 
continuous mid effective co-operation between toe two 
Governments, the Government of India will be will¬ 
ing to consider such a request.” 

The Union Government did make such a request, 
and an Indian Agent-General was appointed to the 
Union in 1927 and continued there for a decade and a 
half, even though, in more recent years, the status of 
Indian representation in the Union was changed from 
an Agency into a High Commissionership. 

The Government and the people of India, in aaai- 
tion to the Indians in South Africa, have accepted me 
principle of “the maintenance of Western standards ol 
life by just and legitimate means and Indians in tU€ 
Union have, as has been amply demonstrated from 
time to time during the past twenty years m Union 
Government reports, faithfully surrendered their right 
to live their own life and conformed to Western 
standards of living. So far, there has been no proved 
breach of this essential condition of the Gentlemans 
Agreement between India and the Union, which e 
resident Indian community in the Union have iaitn- 
fully adhered to. On the contrary, it is the gravamen 
of the dispute between India and South Africa that the 
Union Govegunfcnt have,* through their segregation^ 
and other legislation and administrative practice, 
sought deliberately to prevent Indians m the Union 
from having the means and opportunity for conforming 
to Western standards of life. 

Hardly before the signature of the Union Govern¬ 
ment dried up on the First Cape Town Agreement the 
South African Nationality B.ll, which subsequently 
became \he law of the Union, was introduced1 on 
November 15, 1927. Section I of ‘Ins Act, defining 
South African nationality, runs as follows 

“A psrson born in any part of South Africa in¬ 
cluded in the Union, who is not an alien or a prohi- 
bited immigrant under any law relative to lmnugra- 

In view of the implications the legal expression 
“prohibited immigrant," which came into current use 
after the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement which led to a 
gentleman’e understanding relating to the stoppage ot 
free Indian‘immigration into the Union, this defection 
of 1927 relating to South African nationality, certainly 
created a difficult position for the Indian community 
in the Union. The result was that the question was 
taken up before the Supreme Court of South Afnca, 


;axen up Deiure hire ~ ~ ~ a j * 

whose Appellate Division, in the case E. M. Seedat 
vlrms Appeal Board, by the judgment of toe kora 
President, laid down as follows: 

**Th e regulation is no doubt an Act of administra¬ 
tion of a nature on scale which can seldom, if eww 
Wore, have been entrusted by the Legislature to the 
discretion of an individual. As was mdm the case 
of Boro Ratmjee. 1913, JVX,fl, 467: "The Minister, 
vritoont distinction of nationality, class or. circum- 
* has simply declsred toe whole Asiatic popu 

laK of the •World.to bs unsaited <m etetoo- 

mic mound* to the requirements of the Utaon, and 
therefore restricted.’ But while that to to, we era ud- 

taaisivs tB^TeSst.Sr 

trtcrurtn^ywwwr oenfecred-upon bhnbr P****!* 
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wnh of that ejectment, taken in their ordinary and 
grammatical mum, u* wide enough to cover the Re- 
gulations, and we find nothink elsewhere in the lan- 
■ guage or acope of the Act to render such an inter- 
•pretauon repugnant, or to force ns to a more limited 
one- 

"What are economic grounds, and who are to be 
deemed minuted on• such grounds are matters which, 
in plain terms, are committed entirely to the discre¬ 
tion of the Minister; and whether he exercises that 
ditCTetion by prohibiting each Asiatic person separately 
and individually who ettempta to enter the Union aa 

“needed he might do.or by prohi- 

• biting every Asiatic person’ as a class by declaring 
lh * m unarmed on economic grounds, makes no differ- 
*££*.• He i« left to classify as he pleases." 
r • , Judgment, however, related to the Draconian 
Law of the Union of South Africa with reference to 
fresh entrants from- India into the Union territory. 

_ “ thfi Provincial Division of the Supreme 
Cmirt of Natal, in the case of Jusaodia, defined* the 
positron of the indentured Indians and their descen¬ 
dants in Natal. Justice Stathom said : 

“kaw 12 of 1872 erected a Department of State 
caHed Protector of Immigrants, whose duties .are 
defined by # |aw, and designed to safeguard the 
fare of the immigrants in a manner compatible with 
the theory that their residence in Natal was of a 
temporary character and their welfare was the con¬ 
cern of the Government of India whose subjects 
they continued to be. The law provided for the 
registration of Indian marriages by yhe Protector, 
and made registration primus facie proof of a mar¬ 
riage. 


another in the Union has been completely curtailed 
on racial grounds. They cannot trawl in public 
vehicles, use the public counters in the post offioes, or 
reside in hotels side by side with the White sections 
of the population. Law after law has been passed, both 
•by the Provincial Administration and by the Union 
Government, in flagrant'breach of repeated past pro¬ 
mises, both by the Union Government and by His 
Majesty's Government at eanlier dates, destroying the 
very basis of the existence of the Indian community 
in the Union. It is no longer possible for the Indian in 
South Africa to exist as a useful citizen and to hope 
to obtain gainful employment. The Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Act of IMS, as a 
protest against which the Governlmejt of India have 
enforced reciprocity, legislation prohibiting the entry 
into India without permit of South African nationails, 
broke off trade relations and put an embargo on ex¬ 
ports to and imports from South Africa, and recalled 
their High Commissioner, is only the last of a series 
of enactments of the Union Government and its subor¬ 
dinate Provincial Administrations, which have had the 
effect; of withdrawing from the Indian community in 
South Africa their rights as citizens, leave aside the 
question of rendering them stateless. 

The following is a list (vide Appendix to P. 8. 
Joshi : Verdict on Sovlh Africa) of some of the 
principal enactments-of the Union, whicji have had the 
effect of reducihg the position, of Indians in that 
country to that, of an outcast ednrvmunity, which is not 
only disfranchised but which is completely prevented 
from haring access to gainful employment: 


Section 63 oi Law 25, 1891, and Law 7, 1896 
though passed at dates later than 1883, read will 
Sections 13 and 14 of Law 12, 1872, all of which vali 
date in Natal marriages, which by the common law o 
Natal were invalid, lent weight to the view that it wai 
the intention of the Legislature all through to appl- 
to Indians who come to Natal as labourers their owi 
marriage system, on the theory that they are birds o 
passage whose real domicile was India." 

. , ” } a ®'“ r fr°n» these rulings of two eompeten 
tribunals of the Union, that it was the intention of th< 
Law, m South Africa to render the progeny of thi 
original indentured Indian labourers, in particular 
stateless^ . As has keen pointed out earlier, the over¬ 
whelming majority of the Indians in the Union todaj 
are South African bom. They have not seen theii 
Mother Couptry. Their ways of life, both as a refill 
cj the inescapable, grip of the social and eeottomit 
Owtem and the WHiite civilization of South Africi. and 
meaning of the Western Standards Clause 
of the Cape Town Agreement of 1927, which they are 
voluntarily and faithfully observing even today’ m,ake 
them not only reluctant bpt unfit to return to "India 
2® "°pe to get abspibed in the population of the 
Mother Country. It .will'pot be a flight of the imagina- 
tion to describe the present position of Indians, in 
South Africa as he#ers of wood and drawers, of water. 
Little by little, but with the precision of a steam roller, 
• -quarter of a million Indians in the Unioji are today 
Pasig squeezed out ftf existence. The parliamentary 
fran chise, which Indians possessed till 1896 , and the 
Provincial franchise which they had in Na.W till 1924 
Daa been withdrawn. Their right to resideVand trade 
f? X p * r -**2* 2* e community haq. Jte«a denied 
SJ tezfe* b f md by aiiainitf*^ practice. 

<betir^TO<rpiWiace nod 


1. Law 3 of 1885. TransvaaL 

2. Statute Law of tkg, Orange Free State, 1891. 

3. Law 25 of 1891, Natal. 

4. Ijbw 17 of 1895, Natal. 

5. The Franchise AcC 1896, Natal. 

6. The Dealers licences Act. No. 18, 1897. Natal. 

7. The Immigration ‘Restriction Act, 1897, NatdL 

8. Law 3 of 1897, reguiating the Marriages of 
Coloured persons within the South African Republic 
(Transvaal). 

9. Law 15 of 1898, Transvaal. 

10. Regulations for Towns in the South African 
Republic. (Transvaal) 1889. 

11. The Act No.. 1 of 190^ to amend the Immigration 
Law. Natal. 

12. The Immorality Ordinance, Law 46 of 1903, 
Transvaal. 

13. The Immigration Restriction Act of 1903, Natal. 

14. The Immigration Act, 1906, Cape Colony. 

15. Johannesburg Municipal Ordinance (two private) 
of, 1906., 

15. The Act Npj 3, 1906. to amend the 1903 Immi* 
, gretion Act, Natal.' 

17. The Arms and Ammunition Act, No. 10 of 1907, 

Transvaal. ' • 

18. The Immigration Act. N«. 15 of 1907, Transvaal. 

19. The Education Act. No. 25 of 1907, Transvaal. 

20. The Act No. 27 of 1907, the Vrededorp Stands 
Ordinance. 

2L The Workmen’s Compensation Act, No. 36 of 1907, 

TnmzraaL 

22. The Immorality Amendment Ordinance*, Law 16 
of 1908, Transvaal. 

23. The Townships Amendment Act, Law 34 of 
Transvaal. 

24. The Geld Law, Aft 33 Af 1908, Transvaal, , 

25. The Asiatic Registration Amendment Act, No. 36 
of 1908, Transvaal, 
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26. Hie Public Service and Pension* Act, No. 19 of 
1908. TruuvaaL 

-27. The South Africa Act, 1909. 

28. The Public Servants Superannuation Act, No. 1 of 
1910, Natal. * . 

2), The Education Act, No. 6 of $10, Natal. 

30. The Act No. 31 of 191(> (to provide pensions for 
teachers in) Government-aided schools) Natal. 

31. The Immigrants Regulation Act, 1913, 5 

32. Indian Relief Act, 1914. 

33. The Act No. 37 of 1919. 

34. The Townships Franchise Ordinance, 1924, Natal. 

35. The Rural Dealers Ordinance, 1924, Natal. 

36. The Durban Land Alienation, Ordinance, 1924, 
Natal. 

37. The General Dealers Control Ordinance, 1925, 
Tradevaal. " 

38. The Color Bar Act, 1925. '* 

39. The Minimum Wag.ee Act. 1925. 

40. The Local Government (Provincial Powers) Act, 
1926. 

41. The Immigration and Indian’Relief t further Pro¬ 
vision) Act, 1927. ' i 

42. The l iquor Act, 1927. . 

43. The Asiatics in the Northern Districts of |<atal 
Act, 1927. 

44. The Nationality and Flag Act, 1927, 

45. The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927. 

46. The Industrial Conciliation Act, 1930. 

47. The Immigration Amendment Act. 1931*. 

48. The Transvaal Asiatic land' Tenure Act. 1932. 

49. -The Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment 
Act, 1934. 

50. The Slums Act. 1934. 

51. The Transvaal Asiatic land Tenure Amendment 
Act, 1935. 

52. Hie Rural Dealerg Licensing Ordinance, 1935, 
Natal. 

53. The Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment 
Act, 1936. 

54. The Marketing and Unbeneficial Land Occupa¬ 
tion Act, 1937. 

5C. The Industrial Conciliation Amendment Act, 1937. 

56. The Immigration Amendment Act, 1937. 

57. The Transvaal Asiatic land Tenure (Further 
Amendment) Act, 1937. 

58. The Asiatics (Transvaal land and Trading) Act. 
1939. 

59. The Town Boards and Health and Malaria Com¬ 
mittee Ordinnneci, 1940, Natal. 

60. The Motor Vehiclep and Road Traffic Regula- 
tiorts Amendment Ordinance. 1940. Natal. 

61. The Durban Extended Powers Ordinance, 1940, 
Natal. 

62. The Factories Machinery and Building Works 
Act, 1941. 

63. The Resolutions for the Exemption of the Feet- 
ham areas in the Transvaal. 1941. 

64. The Asiatics (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 
1941. 

65. The Trading and Occupation of Land (Trans¬ 
vaal and Natal). Restriction Act, 1943. 

APPENDICES * 

(From the originals published in Chapter I of “India 
in World Politics’’ by Dr. Lanka Sundaram) 


<j vs 

Instrument dp Ratification dr Protocol Establishing 
thb Permanent • Court of International Justice 

£*BOR£rE, by the grace* of God. of the United King- 
, > r ’’•rfj.t. dom, of Great Britain and Deland, and of 
fha British ^ Dominions beyond the Sosa, 


King, Defender of the Paith, Emperor of 
India, Ac., <fcc., Ac., to Vi and tfhgultt to 
whom theee presents ahali come, greeting I . 

Whereas a Protocol between Us and oartain other 
Powers and States declaring acceptance of the adjoined 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice which was approved by„ a unanimous Vote of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, was concluded 
and signed at Geneva by our Representatives on behalf 
of our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
our Island of Newfoundland and our Colonies and 
Protectorates Overseas, on behalf of our Dominion of 
New Zealand, on behalf of our Union of South Africa,' 
and on behalf of our Empire of India, on the sixteenth 
day of December in the Year of our Lord 1920 ; on 
behalf of our Dominion of Canada on the thirtieth day 
of March, 1921 ; and on behalf of our Commonwealth 
of Australia on the sixteenth day of June, 1921 ; as 
well ns by the Representatives of other Powers and 
States duly and respectively authorized for that pur¬ 
pose, which Protocol with the adjoined Statute arc 
word for word as follows : 

We, having seen and considered the Protocol 
jioresaid, have on behalf of Our United Kingdom 
of Groat Britain and Ireland, Our Island of New¬ 
foundland and our Colonies and Protectorates Over¬ 
seas, on behalf of our Dominion of Canada, on 
behalf of our Dominion of New Zealand, on behalf 
of our Union of South Africa, and on behalf of* our 
Empire of India, approved, accepted and confirmed 
the same in all and every one of its Articles and 
Clauses, as We do by those Presents approve, 
accept, confirm and ratify it for ourselves, our Heirs 
and Successors ; engaging and promising upon our 
Royal Word that we will sincerely and faithfully 
perform and observe towards other Powers and 
Btates who are or shall be signatories of the Proto¬ 
col aforesaid, all and singular the things which are 
contained and expressed in the Protocol, and that 
we will never suffer the same to bo violated by any 
one, or transgressed in any manner, as far as it lies 
in our Power. 

For the greater testimony and validity of all 
which, we have caused our Seal to be affixed to 
those Presents, which we have sigped with our Rtoyal 
Hand. * 

Given at our Court of Saint James, the sixteenth 
day of July, in the year of our Lord One thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-one and in the Twelfth 
year of our Reign, 

- (Sd.) George, R. I. 

Great Seal of 
the Realm 


II 

Instrument of Ratification of the Optional Clause 
of the Permanent Court 

GEORGE, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, u 
Ireland and the Britislj Dominions beyond 
the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
* Emperor of India, dm, Ac., Ac., to all and 
singular to whom these presents shall home, . 
greeting 1 

Whereas, at jGeuecra on the JTmetaeuth day of 

September, One, phpjisgnd mine hundred gad swert^*' 
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APPENDIX IV 

Tabular Statembnt or Terms Offered to Intending Emigrants by the Colony of Natal 
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27th January, # 1874 


nine, there was signed on our behalf a Declaration 
under Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice annexed to the Protocol signed 
at Geneva on the Sixteenth day of December, One 
thousand nine hundred and twenty, which Declaration 
is, word for word, as follows : 

“On behalf of the Government of India and sub¬ 
ject to ratification, I accept as compulsory ipso facto 
and without special- convention, on condition of reci¬ 
procity, the jurisdiction of the Court in conformity 
- with Article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the 
* Court, for' a period of ten years and thereafter until 
such time as noticr may be given to terminate the ac¬ 
ceptance, over all disputes arising after the ratification 
of the present declaration with regard to situations or 
facts subsequent to th/% said ratification. 

Other then disputes in regard to which the parties 
to the ..disputes have agreed or shall agree to bav» re. 
course to some other method %f peaceful settlement, 
, and Disputes with the Goternmcat of any other Mem- 


- • H. A. FinTir, 

, Emigration Agent for Nat of. 

her of the League which is a Member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, all of which disputes shall 
be settled in such manner as the parties have agreed 
or shall agree, and disputes with regard to questions 
which by international law fall exclusively within the 
, Jurisdiction of India aid subject to the condition that 
the Government of India rescive tlv right to require 
that proceedings in* the Court shall be suspended in 
respect of any di split.” which has been submitted to 
and is under consideration by the Council of the 
League of Nations, provided that ctitice to suspend is 
given after the disput” has been submitted to the 
Council and is given wiitbin ten days of the notifica¬ 
tion of the initiation of the pTore'dings in the Court, 
and provided also that such suspension shall be limit¬ 
ed to a period of twelve* months or such longer, period 
as may be agreed by the parties to the dispute or de¬ 
termined by a decision of all members of the Council 
oth.?r than parties to the disjfhte. 

• (Sd.) Md. HABIBULLAH. 

* ‘Geneva, September 19, 1929.** * 
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Gbnesul Apt, 1928 
The Act #as ratified by India subject to the 
following conditions : 

“(1) That the following disputes are excluded 
from the procedure described jn the General Act, ini 
eluding the procedure of conciliation:— 

(1) disputes arising prior to the accession of His 
Majesty to the said General Act or relating to 
situations or facts prior to the said accession; 

(ii) disputes in regard to which the parties to the 
disputes have -agreed or shall agree to have re¬ 
course t.o some other methods of peaceful settle¬ 
ment;, 

(iii) disputes between the Government of. India and 
the Govcrniment of any other member of the 
League which is a Member of the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations, ail of which disputes 

, shall be settled in such a manner as the parries 
have agreed or shall agree; 

(iv) disputes enne-rning questions' which by Irter- 
national Law are solely with-n the domestic 
jurisdiction of States; arid 

(v) disputes with any party to the General Act who 
is not a Member of the League of Nations. 

“(2) That His Majesty reserves the right in re¬ 
lation to the disputes mentioned in Articl* 17 of the 
General Act to require that the procedure prescribed 
in Chapter If of tlv> sa'd Act shall he suspended in 
respect of any- dispute which has been _ submitted to 
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and ia under consideration by thtj, Council of the 
League of Nations, provided that notice to suspend 
is given after the dispute has been eubmitted to the 
Council end is given within ten days of die notifica¬ 
tion qf the initiation of the procedure, and provided 
also that such suspension shall be limited to a period 
of twelve months or such longer period as may be 
agreed by the parties to the dispute or determined by 
a decision of all the members of the Courted other 
than the parties to the disputes. 

“(3) (i) That, in the case of a dispute not be¬ 
ing a dispute mentioned in Article 17 of the Gene¬ 
ral Act which is brought before the Council of the 
League of Nations in accordance with the provisions 
of the Covenant, the procedure prescribed in Chafer 
I of the General Act shall not be applied, and if al¬ 
ready commenced, shall be suspended, unless the Coun¬ 
cil determines that the said procedure shall Be adopt¬ 
ed: (fi) that in the i:a>e of such a dispute, the pro¬ 
cedure dpscrilied in Chapter III of tin General Act 
shall not he applied linle.-s the Council has failed to 
effect a set lie mint of the dispute within twelve months 
from the date on which it was first submitted to the 
Counbil, or, in a case where the procedure prescribed 
in Chapter I lias been adopted without producing an 
agreement between the parties within' six months from 
tl|p termination of the work of the Conciliation! Com¬ 
mission. The Council may extend either "of the above 
periods by decidon of all its piembers other than 
parties to the disputes.’’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Books in the principal European and Indian languages arc reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot bo guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of bonks received 
for review cannot, he acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 

—Editor, The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 

HISTORY OF THE SIKHS, Vol. Ill : By Hari 
Ram Gupta, MA., Ph.D. Minerva Bookshop, Lahore. 
1944. Pp. x 4- 183. Price Rs. 7. 

The first volume of this series deals with the period 
1739-1768. The second and third volummes bring the his¬ 
tory of the Sikhs down U* 1799 A.D.. the former dealing 
with the Cis-Sutlej and the latter, the one under review, 
with the Trans-Sutlej stales. 

This volume is a worthy companion to the preced¬ 
ing two which were reviewed in these columns and have, 
elicited high praise from some of the renowned histor¬ 
ians of India. The author has shown the same zeal and 
patient industry for collecting facts anff the same criti¬ 
cal spirit for shifting evidence. The result has been- u 
highly interesting and instructive picture of the -Sikh 
community during the period when it was hopelessly torn 
asunder by internal dissensions and faced with a scries 
of Invasions by the Afghan king Shah Zaman, the 
grandson of the Durrani kifjg ^imacB Shah Abdali. The 
author has treated the life of the SBths in all its aspects 
and has clearly shown the elements of both weakr.-Bs and 
strength In their organisation. The tiumerous Mists into 
which they were divided enabled them to /apidly subju¬ 
gate the different parts of the Punjab and neighbouring 
kill-states end extend the.domain of the*Sikh rule from 


the Indus to the Jumna. It also developed individuality 
and resourcefulness of the different chiefs, and enabled 
them to set up tiny principalities whose peace and pros- 
tperity offered a happy contrast to the harried dominions 
of the Mughal s. But the absence of any central author¬ 
ity was a fatal weakness which stood in the way of their 
becoming a great nation. This is clearly shown by the 
author in the history of the thirty years delineated in 
this and the preceding volume. For during this period 
the energies of the Sikhs were mainly diverted to two 
channels,- -military raids into the neighbouring lands on 
the east and north, add fighting among themselves for 
power and pelf without any higher motive or construc¬ 
tive statesmanship for evolving a single solid and stable 
Sikh State in the Punjab. 

The year 1799 with which these two volumes close 
’forms a landmark in the history of the Sikhs’. The 
repeated invasions of Shah Zamaq were repelled by the ° 
disunited Sikhs, but this discomfiture? of the Kabul ruler 
brought into prominence, courage, bravery and military 
genius of the young Sukarchakia chief Ranjit Singh. 
Though still in his leans, he had deeply impressed die 
Sikh leaders by his character and personality aad now 
made the unification of the Punjab the great aim of bit 
life. Shah Zamap lefts Lahore, for the last time, on 
January 3, 1799, and it* (on surrendered to Ranjit 
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Singh on july 'k As the author rightly remarks: Hence¬ 
forward the hiBtory of the Sikhs “centres almost exclu¬ 
sively ini this great man. The event maTks the down¬ 
fall of. the independent Sikh chiefs cm the one hand and 
the establishment of Sikh monarchy on the other”. It is 
to be confidently hoped that the author will complete the 
greet work he has bo well begun by writing the history 
of the Sikhs uulder Han jit Singh. We cannot, however, 
ignore the note of pessimism struck by him in his Pre¬ 
face. He laments lack of encouragement and complains 
that the “teaching profession does not even provide him 
wflth decent means of livelihood”. “After twelve years’ 
hardest toil,” savs he. “1 find myself unable to mak'* both 
ends meet. I feel therefore compelled to call a halt to ' 
research activities and redirect m$ energies into some 
other channel.” It would he indeed a great pity if this 
pnove tq be true and we can only hope that the author 
would soon be in a position to resume his self-imposed 
task for which lie seems to be the fittest person. 

R. C. Mamjmdar 

AN EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY : By II. 
Martin. K. and S. Cooper, Bombay. Price Rs. IS. 

This is a very fin” dictionary for the use of advanced 
students excepting for the price, which, though in keep¬ 
ing with thf fine pointing and gel-up, will be bsyond the 
means of the majority. Special carp has been taken tu 
use tiie simplest terms possible in the explanations. 

We hope that a chenpT popular edition will 1 m: 
forthcoming, as there is a real need for such a book for 
Indian students. 

• • t K. N. C- 

PICTURE OF A PLAN : By Mi,mo Masani. Illus¬ 
trated hp C.'II. G. Maorhouse. Oxford TJnioetsily Press. 
November 1945. Numerous coloured ilhisOratious. Pp. OS. 
Price Its. 2. 

Mr. Masttui has already earned just reputation 
with his Our India. The present book, which has been 
woven round the Bombay Plan, will .maintain his 
reputation as a distinguished writer on economic sub¬ 
jects simplified for the young. In it, the reader will be 
able to gather a clear idea of how planning is actually 
done ; and he will, at the same time, gain an introduc¬ 
tion io the fundamentals of Capitalism and Socialism, 
on one or other of which a national plan has ultimately 
to be based. The illustrations are of great merit, and 
will be of great help fo the reader. 

‘BACK TU SANITY : By 1\ G. K rishnamurU. 
Basrur Brothers, 139, Hill Road, Bandra, Bombay 20. 
Pp. xvi -f SO. Seven plates. Price- Rs. 6-8. 

Philosophical! niusings on the distracted condition 
of the modem world. The writer is of opinion that the 
only hope of rescue lies in a return to sanity, as exem¬ 
plified by the philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. In spite 
of the good printing and plates, the price seems to have 
been set too high for the average reader. But perhaps 
the nature of the musings themsrtbes precludes the 
book from being popular with the common run of the 
reading public. 

# 

THE HILI? TRIBES OF JEYPOEE : By Lakshm- 
Narayan Sahu, M.A., Member, Servants of India Society. 
Orissa Mission P t re.ss, Cuttack. Pp.. 266 -f t fiii -|-S + 211 
illustrations. 

Mr. T-skahmi Narayan, Sahu here gives us an ac¬ 
count of the life of a little more than a dozen tribes 
inhabiting the Jeypore Hills in the district of Koraput in 
Orissa. These cover auch interesting tribes as the 
Kandhas, Sauras and Porolas %tc. Mr. Sahu has drawn 
largely upon reports oi pAyious workers; .but he hgn also 


supplemented them by some amount of personal observa¬ 
tion. The ethnoligioal description of life tribes inf ques¬ 
tion is often of an indifferent quality; but the sympathy 
which the author entertains for these tribes finds fuller 
expression in] his account of their depressed social and 
economic condition. His suggestion for their all-round 
improvement are Bound and practical, and will be wel¬ 
comed bv all who arc interested in the welfare of this 
very important section of India’s population. 

Nikmal Ivumab Bose 

LANDMARKS IN THE LIFE OF SIR J. P. HR1- 
VASTAVA : By E. V. S. Monien. Ihtblished by Patt <fc 
Co., Ca-wnporc. Pages 47. 

Tiie i*x-Fuod ‘Member of the* Viceroy's Executive 
Council Sir Jwale Prasad was bom in Aug. 16, 1889 
in Basti District. II.P. He had a good educational career 
both iu India and England and he began his li/e as a 
teacher. Afterwards lie took to business and was a suc¬ 
cessful mam in the, Vne. As a politician he made his 
mark in, the U.P’ legislative Council and was elected as 
Minister of Education in 1931. It was at his instance 
ilgit Unemployment Enquiry Committee with Sir Tej 
BShadur Sapui as chairman was appointed to enquire 
into educated middle class unemployment. During the 
Bengal Famine of 1943. Sir Jwala Prasad could not do 
much in spile of all his efforts and as a result 35 lakhs 
lost wlieir lives. The Government;’! machinery at the 
centre and also at the provinces, was* inefficient and cor¬ 
rupt and still eontinjues to be so under an irresponsible 
alien goverijmcni. Another famine is at the door of India 
ar.*i tiie countn is still under the rule of a bureaucracy 
not responsible to the people. Sir J. P. was r’cently the 
food member of the Government, which'sent a food de¬ 
putation to Europe au|tl America with a beggar’s bowl, 
India is ruled hv th- British but so far as this begging 
husiiji-ss is concerned. Indians have been found suitable 
to represent the administrators. The Congress has right¬ 
ly disassociated from such business. 

THE ART OF DISCIPLINE, MANAGEMENT 
AND LEADERSI1H* ; liy ..)lr. Abu! Hasanat, IP. 
Published by the Staudurd Library, Dacca. Pages 447. 
Prifle Rs. 5. 

The author of tin.- book lias for his treatment a 
very interesting subject—Discipline and Leadership. 
Discipline not only distinguishes a group of persons but 
explains different degrees of progress among the nation^ 
of the world. The peitot* who is able to enlbree disci¬ 
pline becomes the true leader of his group. Leadership 
attained by coercion must be short-lived but. a popular 
leader. i.c., the leader who occupies his position by 
people’s consent is the persou who can do real service 
to mankind by his guidance. Self-discipline and self- 
development go together and properly developed they 
bring self-confidence and fearlessness' in man. The 
author discusSC» the subject as 311 art. so the readers 
will be benefited by following his instructions in the 
methods he advocates for self-development. The author 
believes that most men have immense potentialities 
and possibilities of becoming great but they remain 
ordinary' fellows throughout their lives for want- of 
proper culture, education and determination to be great. 
To guide, lead and rule men, a person must have a 
good grasp of human psychology which most men lack 
and once these fundamenta's are mastered, the indivi¬ 
dual becomes a leaden of -men. a source of inspiration 
to others. The authoV is very resourceful in citing 
illustrations drawn from history anti also from every 
day life wh : ch make the book interesting. 

We have no doyjit thtft the readers will find this 
book not ohly interesting but useful. 

• * . . A. B. Dinar 
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ISLAM AND THE THEORY OF INTEREST: 
By Dt. Anutor Iqbal Qurethi, ALA., MBc,, Eoon. 
(Land.), Phjj. (Dub). Wit)i a Foreword by Professor 
Oyanchand and an Introduction by Allama Syed Guta* 
man Nadvi. Published by Shaikh Muhammad Ashmf, 
Kashmir Bator, Lahore. l*p. 219. Price c Rs. 6. 

This book is on attempt to criticise the modern 
theories of interest and to interpret the Islamic injunc- 
lionis on interest, with an object to show that ‘’the decree 
issued by Islam fourteen hundred years ago was not only 
entirely right but an unmixed blessing for humanity and 
really conducive to the welfare of human societies.'’ The 
book is divided into the following chapters:—(1) Thl 
Western Theories of Interest; (2) The Islamic Theory 
of Interest; (3) Interest—Usury; A4) Islqpi and Pro¬ 
hibition of Banking Business; (5) The Effects of Usury 
on Society: (6) The Effects of Fixtd Interest Bearing 
Loans on Business. 

L is remarkable that the author, who has so lucidly 
and brilliantly analysed and criticised the western theories 
of interest us “an academic economist”, has floundered 
ini the quagmire of theology in his efforts to correlate 
Islamic concepts to modern conditions and to demonstrate 
the Islamic doctrines to be a liviijg economic theory 
capable of future guidance. This is another regrettable 
example of how theological doctrines, however valuable 
they may be in our personal life and in the domain of 
religion, are clouding the clarity of our vision ip those 
spheres, where, objectively speaking, _ they can. no more 
be correlated to* hnd integrated with modern social facts. 
Usury, interest-taking and baulk-promoting are as much 
facts among Muslims us they are among others and the 
conwderation that weighs with the Muslim capitalist, as 
with every other capitalist, is the percentage of profit and 
the amount of dividend and not the scriptures. Dr. 
Qureshi would have done well to lake into consideration 
these objective facts of capitalism and to build up his 
theory on the bads of liios.v facts—a method he himself 
has followed in his analysis and criticism of the theories 
of the western economists. In its absence, however, the 
hook, with its occasional brilliant interludes, continues 
to bd an interesting specimen of schizo-phienia. 

• J. M. Datta 

TIIE SAYINGS OF PROPHET MUHAMMAD : 
Edited by Muhammad Amin, Barrister-at-Law. Pub¬ 
lished by the Lion Press, Lahore.. Pp. 110. Price Re. l-l. 

The author, who has two more popular books on the 
life and wisdom of the Prophet, has collected 451 of his 
sayings on the various problems of human life and society, 
in this neatly got-up little volume. A nice picture of 
the Holy Mecca, the pocket size of the book and the 
salience of the savings it contains make it all the more 
attractive and interesting for daily use. In the short 
introduction the editor quotes appreciative opinions of 
Draper, Dr. Lala Har Dayal, Bernard Shaw and Dr. 
Johnson om the prophet’s wonderful power and influence 
on humanity. * 

According to the prophet, a perfect Muslim is he 
from whose tongue and hands mankind is safe, and no 
man is a true believer uitless he desires for the brother 
mani what he desires for himself.' The Prophet teaches 
his Mumin or the faithful follower to strive always to 
excel in virtue and Truth, to be persistei.it in good 
actions and to help the fellow brother ini the hour of 
need. He asserts that the enemy of Islam is he who does 
acts of infidelity and sheds thf^blodU of man without 
Cause. He wants his followers never to murder his own 
species, and never to commit adultry and plunder. It is 
just now badly necessary for the Indian Muslims to 
analyse their hearts and ascertain whether they have car¬ 
ried out these universal teachi n gs- of their Prophet in 
"heir lives. » •", * 


The bandy volume deserves a perusal from every 
English-knowing Muslim of India at the present time. 
The editor would have done well if he had classified the 
sayings under appropriate headings. ■ 

Swami Jacadisvabananua 


BENGALI 

BIRA-PUJA : By Sm. Srila Dew. Parag Publishers, 
169 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price. Re. 1-8. 

The book contains thirty poems eulogising mythical, 
historical and modern heroes of India. The language is 
elegant and the rhythm graceful. 

D. N. Mookebjea 


HINDI 

MR1DANGA TABLA VAADAN (Part 111) : By 
Mridangachurya Oovind Dovraj Guruji. I Published by 
the. author himself from Burharipur, C.P. Cloth bound. 
Pp. i|? -)- 460 + (>. Price A’s. 6. 

Obviously Ibis voluminous work of nearly 500 pages 
(an.l yet the third volume of the whole-book) is not 
meant for the students (of Tabala and Mridanga), for 
they could not get much enlightenment out of this 
work. Even the teachers might feel confused. Of course, 
they could take the information given in this work, aa 
a supplement, to their own knowledge. But the informa¬ 
tion is not worded clearly', and the author’s knowledge 
of Hindi falls tery much short of the lequisite lor 
attempting a precise and lucid essay ou the subject. 

That, however, goes only .so far os the 12 prefatory 
pages are concerned. The 4(16 pages of the mam text, 
do not require any perfect knowledge of Hindi on the 
part of the author, for herein are given the various 
notations for playing the two musical instruments, 
Tabala and Mridanga. The text is well-planned, and the 
liolalions, some of them the author’s own work, are 
really very good. Some of them bear the stamp ol 
perfection. As a text-book, the book is perhaps the best 
available—though the text-book will not be very help¬ 
ful to any except the teachers. 

The author is “one of the very few leading 
Mridanga players, and knows his subject fully well, 
having been trained in a systematic and scientific 
method”, but if be took the pains to write out this 
book, he at least should have made it mofe comprehen¬ 
sible, and should have taken the help of some profes¬ 
sional writer to have his language moulded. His writing 
is defective both in grammar and in composition, and 
what, with the general crowding in the opening pages 
(foreword, explanation for the high price of the book— 
quite unnecessary—. dedication, acknowledgments, con¬ 
tents, indication of the symbols occurring in the book, ft 
biography of the author’s preceptor, an elucidation of 
the science of playing the instruments, a note on the 
tala, a word to the teachers, and what not) the reader 
feels bewildered. The book is quite well got-up and 
printed, and one can have no grudge on that point or 
in the matter of price. 

DoULAi’RAO PaBSHUKAM 

HINDI EKANKI : By Satyendra , MA. Sahitya 
Raima Bhandar, Agra. Pp. t02. Price Re. 1-8, 

v This is a valuable addition to the existing slender 
volume of scientific studies in literary criticism in Hindi 
liaterature. It deals with the one-act plays in Hindi liters, 
ture and their writers and their theme and technique, 
along with analytical eqtimaes of some of the well-known 
present-day essay#.‘and. achievement* in) the held. Perhaps, 
for the first time we have hen a detailed treatment of the 
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Subject. And thl author's name is a by-word for high- 
ranking critical acumen. An indispensable book for the 
college libraries and the college-going students. 

« 

a 

RIYASTI JANATA Kl SAMASYAEN : By Baii- 
nath Mahodaya. Navayuga Sahilya Sndan, Indore. 
Bp. 61. Price twelve annas. , 

A well-thought-out and suitably documented bro¬ 
chure on the problems of the people, living in the Indian 
States, and an earnest plea for .solving them in the light 
of the sound political principle that real sovereignty rests 
in the people and is derived from them. 

» * G. M. 

MARATHI 

ARYA V1RANGANA : By K. B. Dongrc, B.A., Re¬ 
tired Subnh, Guialior. Cr. Oct. Pages 227. Price ks. 3. 

This very useful little book supplies critical lives of 
twenty-seven Indian Women of historical fame, both 
Maharashtrian and north-lndlan. Some of these are cer¬ 
tainly unknown to the average reader. In constructing 
the lives the author has followed the latest .criticism of 
historical research. The book deserves to lie welcomed 
bv historical students and common readers alike. 

G. S. is. 


M1TRA ANI MA1TRINI : By “Sahndaynr Pub¬ 
lished by Aiahimishtra •Granth Bhaudar, Bombay 4- 
Puce Rs. 8. 

This little imaginary' skit purports to reflect faith¬ 
fully tlie life and behaviour of the lower middle, class, 
Euglish-etliieated folk, in the District and taluka towns 
of Maharashtra, rovring in it.-- unfolding their interests, 
inclinations, political proclivities, morals, likes and dis¬ 
likes and the general want of discipline and self-respect 
in the popular institutions like the Municipalities, Dis¬ 
trict Local Hoards and Village I’anrhayats. The pen-pic¬ 
tures of Anandrao, Bhayyasaheb, Yeshwantrao, Sushilu, 
Asha, Subhadra and others who constitute a circle of 
friends, true and otherwise, are skilfully and realistically 
drawn, Anandrao leaving his salutary influence on the 
reader, because of his high-minded altruism and human¬ 
ity. 

• a 

JANGLANTIL CHHAYA : By S. R. Bhise. Pub¬ 
lished by Padrna Publications Ltd., Bombay. Price 
Rs. 6. 

This is a novel, but it resembles more ;i study made 
for a Ph.P. thesis in Sociology. It is more an authentic) 
report than an imaginary description of the conditions 
of life under which the aborigines of the Western 
Ghats in Tlmna, Kolabu, Poona and Nasik districts 
manage to live in spite of the forest contractors, 
money-lenders, land-holders and their subservient 
employees, who serve the ends of these exploiters of 
the Adivasia for a more moss of pottag?. The account 
told as a story of <f few families in distress, rescued 
by the selfless Workers of the Adivasi Seva Sangh 
reads as a chronicle of the altruistic activities of Mr. 
B. G. Kher, and his colleagues including the writer, 
while it throwB a flood of light on the atrocious and 
inhuman ways of the exploiting sections of our society. 
This is the first novel of its kind because of its sub¬ 
ject-matter and background, although, it. must be said, 
that it lacks the engagingness of a novel. It also suffers 
from wapt of an elegant style of a finished novelist 
like Ptyadke, Khandekar, Madfeholker or Varerkar. 

i ,, ; ‘ T. V. Pabvate 
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VEDA PANCHAMKIT : By Chanfulal B. Patel. 
BA. Vidyadhikari, Gondal. 1944. Paper cover. Pp. 80. 

Mr. Patel is a close student of the Vedas and the 
Gita ; and he'has projected a scheme through Which 
to popularise the stud/of the Vedas in all its aspects. 
The work under notice is the first instalment thereof. 

It comprises (1) Iliks in Sanskrit as well as (2) their 
Bhashya ; then (3) the meaning of the words and (A) 
their objects in Gujarati, winding up with the sub¬ 
stances of the text in one stanz$ in English. It is a 
highly technical work, and we wish Mr. Patel god¬ 
speed in his difficult task. * 

ASHIANA DHARM DIPAKO : By Mrs'. Malati- 
bai BakreS Published by the Gifrjrtr Granth Rahia 
Karyataya, Ahmcdabad. 1944. Cloth cover. Illustrated 
jacket .* Pp. 180. Price Rs. 3. 

This is the translation of a Marathi book, Mr. G. 
G. Talvalkar’s Ashiache Dhurmdecp. It opens with 
'■ravers in six .-eefions. Vaidik, Baudh, Jaina, Christian 
Islamic and Zoi-oastritin. It treats of Dharnna and Avatar, 
aud hasp dissertations on certain philosophical problems 
and gives- abort lives and the life-work of Shri Krishna, 
Bhagwnn Buddha. Rhagvvan Ma'havir, Jesus Christ, 
Tfazrat Mohammad Paigambur and A4io Zarathushtra. 
It is a readable and informative work. 

SADEVANT SAVLINGA : Edited by Gokaldas D. 
Raichu>a. Printed at the Raichurif .Golden Jubilee 
Printing Puls, Baroda. 194/,. Thin illustrated paper 
cover. Pp. 24. Price four annas. 

Mr. Raichurn. the editor of the well-known magazine 
Sharda ami one of the collectors of Kathiawad'* Folk 
Tales and Bardic Literature, has projected the publica¬ 
tion of a cheap fouT annas series of popular Folk-lore 
Talcs.. This booklet is one of them. The Story as to how 
S.uli vapt, a Rajput mairi-d prince, fell in love at first 
sight with Savlinga. the daughter of a Bania mahajan 
and how he married her by impersonating her prospec¬ 
tive bridegroom is told here, lucidly and clearly* This 
tale was very popular in Gujarat, sixty vears ago, hut 
interest in it had faded. It is now revived. 

(1) SORATHNE TIRE TIRE : By Jhaver Chand 
Mv.ghane. Published by the Gu.rjar Granth Ratna 
I\aryalally, Ahmedabmd. 1948. Second Edition. Thick 
card-board cover. Pp. ISO. Price Re. 1-8. 

(2) CHAR A NO ANIfc CHARANI SAHITYA: By 
J haver Chand Steghanc. Published by the Gujarat 
Veindnilar Society, Ahmedabad. 1943. Paper cover. 
Pp. 209. price Re. 1. 

(3) * DHARATINUN D1TAVAN : By Jhuvc, 
Chand Mcghanc. Published as in (1). Thick card¬ 
board cover. 1944. Pp. 26S. Price Rs. 3-8. 

Jhaver Chand Meghani's pen here treats of varied 
Vubjfects. such as tl) journey in a small sea-craft, (2> 
literature relating to the life and life-work of the Bards 
of Kathiawad and (3) dissertations om Folk-lore, in a 
realistic and at the same time churming way. Most in¬ 
terested in the rescue and preservation of the Romance 
und Folk-lore of old Kathiawad, he has tried his hand 
in other directions too, and that also with equal success, 
but the object lias always been unearthing and rescue 
of ancient local lore^ The short coastal trip (1) was ar¬ 
ranged with that view. theMustorv of (2) the bards also hits 
the same target while his seven dissertations in (3) also 
are concerned with the same subject. All the thfee books 
have become popular, as they deserve to be and add pon- 
sidcrably to dhr knowledge and store of literature bear¬ 
ing on this hitherto neglected subject. ^ 

. * K. M. J. 



. THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 

India's Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 

RAJ JYOTtSHI, JYOTISH-SHIROM ANI PANDIT RAM&SH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. (London) 

of International fame, President—World-Renowned All-India Astro¬ 
logical & Astronomical Society.. (ESTD. 1907 AJ).) 

Ha la tha only Astrologer In India who first predicted the 
Allies Victory in the present world war on 3rd. Sept, 1939 within 
4 hours the very day of the declaration of war which was duly 
communicated to and acknowledged by the Secretary of State for India, 
the Viceroy and- the Governor of Bengal and who is also the consulting 
Astrologer* of the Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India. 

It is well-known that the Astrological predictions of this great 
scholar, his wonderfnl methods of redressing the pernicious influence 
of evil stars, his power to bring success in complicated law-suits and also to cure 
incurable diseases are really, uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India,, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, 
Advocate-Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc., and also many reputed personalities 
of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have given 
many unsolicited testimonials of the great Pandit’s wonderful powers. 

. A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hia Highneci The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—“I have been astonished at the superhuman power oi 
Panditji. He is a great Tantrik.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says :— 
“I am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and excellent efficacy of his Kavachas. He is no 
doubt a great personage with miraculous power. The Hon’ble Chief Juetioe of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says “The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Briman Ramcsh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.”..'.The Hon’ble Maharaja of Santoeh 
ft E>-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words. He is really a great Astrologer with extra¬ 
ordinary power.” The Honourable Juetioe Mr. B. K. Roy of Patna High Court says “At a glance on me, 
he began to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicted marvellously many things. He is really a great 
personage with super-natural power.” The Hon’ble Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot 
says “The wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activities of Panditji on several occasions have 
struck me with greatest astonishment. Really he is unique in his line.” The Hon’Me Juetioe 
Mr. t S. M. Das, of Keonjhar State High Court, says“Panditji has bestowed the life of my dead 
son. I have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik-Yogi.” Mr. J. A. Lawream, Osaka, Japan, writes 
"I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a different life since I 
Started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempo, 2724, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. America«—“I have 

K urchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all proved satisfactory.” 

Ira. F. W. Gillespie, Detroit. Mich., U. S. America >—“I am wearing your special Dbanada Talisman 
and so far my luck has been with me a great deal better than in the past.” Mr. K. RuchpauL Shanghai, 
China :—“Everything you foretold in writing is taking place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Isaac Mumi 
Etta, Govt. Clerk ftInterpreter in Deeohnng, West Africa “I had orderd some Talismans from you that 
had rendered me wonderful service. 11 Mr. B. J. Fernando, Proctor, S. C., ft Notary Public,' Colombo, 
Ceylon :—“I got marvellous effects from your Kavachas. I have had transactions with you almost every 
year for the last 20 yean for about Rupees three thousand.” Etc., etc. and many others. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In cose of failure, Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—lte wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. L akri i m t resides at hia house and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. It will give even a beggar the wealth of s 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Re. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-11. 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suite it is unparalleled, 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Re. 9-2. Specialjuid capable of giving imme¬ 
diate effects Rs. 54-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, winner ef the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore tide Kavacha), 

MOH1NI KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly- Rs. 11-8. 
Special Rs. 34-2. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

( The Biggest, Most' Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society m India and the Far Bast ). 

Head Office106 (M.R.), Grey Street, “ Baaanta Nivas ” (Sri Sri Nabagraba ft Kali Temple) Calcutta, 

, Consultation hours <T -H. O. 8-30 A.M.—11-30 A.M., B. O. 5 P.M.—7 P.M. Phone: B. B. 3686.' 
Branch Office47, Dharamtpla Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. . e . . Phone: del.6749. 
_ LONDON, OFFICEMr. M. A. CURTIS, f-A, Westway, Raynss Peril, London. 
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What A Tragedy. 

- “ TheMragedy of the Bengal famine in 1943 cannot be over-exaggerated. * * * The 
figures for infant mortality were extremely high. The proportioif of children .below five 
years old who died was found to have varied from thirty to fifty percent of tho total deaths. 
The death-rate among adult males was much higher than among adult women, nearly twice 
as many adult men died as adult women. This meant that *a larg^ number of families were 
deprived of their wage-earners just at the very time when needed them most. The throwing 
of a large number of women on their own resources was later found to have the inevitable 
result an increase in prostitution and other social evils. * * * Small peasants lost all their 
cultivable lands. Finding nobody who would lend them either money or food they parted 
with the ev.idenco of what to many families represented everything that made life worth¬ 
living, their small bit of their mother land. Fishermen sold their boats and nets, even their 
fishery rights, at the very time they were more than ever necessary in the economy of the 
province. Parents sold their children. • 

* Public memory is short. In 1946 we have salted our conscience by expecting Govern¬ 
ment to take necessary action. We forget that People get the Government they deserve. 

Public opinion must never be allowed to forget the tragedy that was enacted in Bengal in 
1943 unless and until action has been taken to make a recurrence possible.” But how to do it ? 
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Mind 

The following article which forms a chapter 
of Rabindranath Tagore’s Panchcibhuter Diary 
or the Diary oj the Five Elements has been, 
translated into English by Indira Divi 
Chaudhurani and published in The Visva- 
Iiharati Quarterly: '* 

Hern 1 am sitting at midday in a room on the 
ground-floor by the river in the village.; a lizard is ticking 
in a corner of tlic room : a pair of sparrows, iuient on 
building a nest in the hole in-anlt for the punkha-rope, 
are continually going backwards and forwards bearing 
tit-bits fiom outside and twittering busily ; boats are pass¬ 
ing along the. river, their masts and portions of their 
swelling sails visible behind the. high banks against the 
blue sky;- the air is cool, the sky is clear; from the dis¬ 
tant line of the. further hank up to the little garden en¬ 
closed by bamboo-fencing in front of. tny verandah; the 
whole scene look's like a picture in ill 1 "brilliant sunshine. 
Hero I am, feeding quite comfortable; just as a child 
feels a sense of warmth of well-being and tenderness 
in its mother's lap. so a feeling of living and caressing 
ami gentle warmth pervade, inv whole being from all 
sides, as 1 nestle close, to the lap of old Mother £arth. 

Then what harm is there, if I remain like this ? 
Who is prodding you to lake pen awl paper and sit up? 
Where is the necessity of girding your loins all of a 
sudden and uiakii g a great show of recording vour 
opinion on this or that matter and intimating your assent 
or djgacnt on certain otic r matters. Turn vour eyes over 
there towards the fields and spe how prettily a whirling 
wind has twilled and danced at-ci passed on with its veil 
of dust and dry leaves! SundirJg straight and tall only 
on its toes, how it posed for a moment only, and then 
scattering everything to the wind how it rushed away, 
heaven knows where. And what was its stock-in-trade : 
a few wisps of straw, and handfuls of dust' and sand, 
whatever came conveniently to hand; how pretty a game, 
it played with these and wi'.li what alluring gestures and 
postures. Thus it dances away the whole quiet after¬ 
noon all over the firilds. It has i:b object in view and 
no spectators, ft ha- no opinions aiid no principles ; it 
has no well-considered homfllies to deliver on soo'ology 
and history. It blows a warm breath through those for¬ 
gotten and forsaken things that are altogether unnecessary 
in this world, and arouses them to living beauty for a 
single moment. 

If only I could gather together trifles in one breath 
like this with the utmost ease an<| spin them round like 
a top into a beautiful form and scatter them to the winds 
and depart. If I could create tUps playfully and blow 
away my own creations. With no thought, no effort, no 
aim: nothing but the joy of dancing, the passionate urge 
for heautv. nothing hut a living wh : rlwind. Uminfined 
fields, unclouded skies, unlimited sunshine.— in the midst 
of all th^se to take up handfuls of dust and create magic 
with them, merely out of tile expansive delight of my 
own mad mind. -i , 

This I can understand. But to sit down and place 
one stone on top of another with the sweat of one’s brow 
and raise uip a mound of iudnobile opinions. In which 

v there is neither movement, nor love, nor life.—only a 
stolid fame, which some adipife open-mouthed and others 

kffi*tat«r i*I ... ■ 


push away with their foot, whatever its desertB may be. 
But can I give up doing sp even if I want to? For the 
sake of civilization, man has over-indulged a part of 
himself called mind, like a spoilt child; so that even if 
one wants to got rid of it, it will not leave one in peace. 

As 1 write I lobk outside and see a -man wearing a 
chuddar on Ids head as a plotection against the sun. 
going towards the kitchen with a sal-leaf-cup contain¬ 
ing some curd in his right hand. lie is like a smooth’ 
shiny jtack-fruit tree, full of leaves and adequately 
nourished with mould. This kind of person fits in com¬ 
pletely with the landscape, outside. There is no hard- 
and-fast dividing line between the two. This man is 
liviig naturally in close eommnnfion with this vast life- 
giving and fertile Mother Earth; there is no contradiction 
or discord whatever within himself, .lust as that tree 
is a custard-apple tree from top to bottom and doesn’t 
hot Her its head almut anything else, so i» my rotund 
smiling Naravan Singh just a complete Narayan Singh 
from top to toe. •• 

If some naughty child-god were to throw only one 
drop of mind into that apple-tree iri fun. Then what a 
dire, disturbance would ensure within its juicy greenwood 
life. Then its gre?n leaves. would become pale with 
thought like. paKVhment, iii.nl fiom tnink to tip it would 
become wrinkled like an old man's brow. Would its 
whole body then become so thrilled with young leaves in 
Spring within three or four days? Would its every branch 
become so filled with clusters of round pock-marked 
fi nit? It would stand on one leg the whole i|ay and 
ponder; Why have 1 got leaves only and no wings'? Wlliv 
cannot t see far enough, though I liy my best to stand 
so erect anil lvgh? What is there beyond that horizon? 

I low shnll 1 reach tlui 1 Iree on wince branches, tlio-e 
stars in the sky arc blooming Until I know for certain 
whence 1 come and whither I shall go, I shall shed my 
leaves and let mv hranches wither antd stand stock-9till 
a ltd mediate. Until I can solve the question as to whether 
I exist or do not exist, or whether 1 am both existent and 
non-existent, there can b« no happiness in life for me. 
How can I express adequately the jcY that thrills me to 
the marrow on the day the sun first rises in the 'morning, 
after a long spell of rain?—and at the end of winter 
when a southern breeze suddenly springs up towards even- 
irp about the middle of Faltcoon (February-March) then 
how f long for.--who will tell me what I long for? 
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This is the sort of thins: that would happen. The 
poor tiling would *be done with the bearing of flowers, 
with the mysterious ripening of custard-applet. Wi.th 
trying to be something more than what it is. with long, 
ing to be something which it is not, it would become 
neither one thing nor the other. At last one day as a 
result of this inward travail it would hurst iipen fronA 
trunk to top anl there would appear a magazine article, 
a critical review, an untimely disquisition on forest society; 
in which there would be neither that rustle of leaves, 
nor that shade, nor that vigorous, all-round complete¬ 
ness. 

If some powerful evil spirit were to enter the bowels 
of the earth stealthily like a serpent and inject a dose 
of mind into all the trees and plants and grass and creep¬ 
ers %n»earlh. through the hundreds and thousands of 
twining and twisting roots mid'tground, then where on 
the Tace #f this earth would man he able to soothe his 
troubled spirit? Thank goodness one docs not find any 
meaning in the song of birds when coming into the. garden, 
and docs not see dry white monthly magazines.* news¬ 
papers and advertisements hanging on every branch 
instead of unlettered green leaves. 

Thank Heaven there is no thoughtfulness among 
trees. Thank our stars that the hemloek-tree docs not 
ftil:ei.-e the kaniiui tree and sav in m<t flower- there 
is softness hut no vigor: that the plum fruit does t not 
sav to the jaf-k-fruit \on eon-bler vour-elf to be a big 
person, but 1 rohsh^-i the pumpkin de-ervimg of much 
higher po-ition; that the plaint jin doesn't «a\ — -T publish 
the biggest leaflet at the lnwest prire: and the yam 
doesn’t prepare to compete with it by coming out with 
a still bigger one nt a still cheaper rale. 

Hara-sed In- aigmnetlt* li'inowe'l thought and 

tir-d out with speeehifsing man attains a certain measure 
of calmness and sclf-routm] hv looking upon the shining 
onon broad oirtspnad brow of tbe skv, tinfurrnwcd by 
thought: by listening to the wordless murmuring of the 
forest, and the meaningless lapping of the waves; by 
plunging into the mindless iininihomulde ealni of IVuture. 
The peaceful blue waters of this boundless ocean of 
non-mind arc m-ci— or. in nrdei to allav tlie Jierv beat of 
that one spark oT mind. 

The fart of the matter is, as I have said hefore, that 
our mind has grown d : '|poportion:iielv big and upset 
our inner balance altogether. It is unable to find enough 
room foT itself. It has become far bigger than is neces¬ 
sary for man’s food and clothing and romfnrtable living. 
Hence, even after ail his needs have been supplied. plenty 
of mindstuff is leftover on all sides. So what can lie do 
but sit-down and write diaries, aigue. heroine a newspaper 
correspondent, prove that ea«v things are difficult, make 
thiugs appear So bine a m- nning which th -v do not really 
possess, renounce overt thing else iri orifi r to coinenliate on 
something that ran nerr lie uuder-tood. -in short, do 
many other things that are much more reprehensible than 
these? 

But the mind of mv none too-civilized Naravan Singh 
is proportion ate to his body; it fits his rv-ds exactly. Tits 
mind protects his life from heat and cold, from disease, 
ill-health and shame; but if dies not fly about im all 
directions at all times with the -peed of forty-nine winds, 
(supposed to he conneclel with madt-ess), This is 
not to sav that t <*n?e in a way a s-cret wind may 
not pierce his mental armour through a button hole or 
, two and blow- him out a little: hut that small amount of 
mental disturbance is nrces-arv for his own healthy 
existence. 

The Alchemy of Art 

Self-sublimation ever yas £he aim of the 
|nut,ilchemistr—the transmutation of the base 


in man into pure gold. Art is one formula of 
the process. Gurdial Mallik writes-in The Aryan 
Path: * , 

Tt is said that St. Francis of Assisi loved a certain 
lady passionately. This was when Christ had not yet 
wholly occupied his heart. But for some time, even after 
the Prince of Peace had claimed him as his own, the 

’ Saint’s passion for the lady persisted. The result was 
an emotional- conflict of agonising intensity. To Tesolve 
it. the prospective “bride of the Lord’’ prayed hard, but 
in vain. At last he hit upon a device—it came to him 
im a flash of inspiration—which extricated him from the 
piteous situation. One morning, when- it was snowing, 
he slipped out of his warm bed and betook himself to a 
secluded spot. Thcje. using his fingers as a brush, he 
drew in the* snow a picture of hi- hidy-love and poured 
into it all the pleasing, but disturbing, poignancy of his 
passion! No sooner was the sketch completed to its 
minutest detail than the Saint experienced a ralm^aml a 
chaste joy akin, to what he used to feel whenever, in the 
chapel. lie worshipped Christ. 

The sublimation »f passion, ?s a vital problem in the 
school and at the shrine. 

jin a sense, the spirit of art is the art of the Spirit. 
The story of Sr. Francis, which forms the preamble to 
thi« e«sav, testifies to this truth. The first stage in his 
journey from the love of nu-Mnn to the pasrion of love 
was a fund of strong feejinp centred on one particular 
person* in reference to his own individual happiness, de¬ 
rived therpfrom. The second siage was hi- own self- 
effacement for’ the purpose of absorption in someone else. 
The third stage was the conflict of his intense emotion 
for this person, other than himself, with the tense tog¬ 
ging at his heart-strings hv a being greater than his own 
«<-lf and that of the other person. The fourth and final 
stage was the resolution of this conflict. 

Tt is alchemv of art which is tespon-ible for this 
resurrection of the self. For, anv “creative activity”— 
and by* the term is meant all surh activity as helps to 
create, to carve and churn out. a unitary beneficial value 
or vision of Life from the medlev of emotions and ideas 
—to lie worthy of the arti«t and hi- art must c«nlpa«s a 
reconciliation and a concord between the particular and 
partial aspect, on the one hand. and. on the other, the 
universal and ell-embracing aspect of Low or Light or 
Life. 

£ The ministry of art i- similar lo the ministry of the 
midwife • Tl brings to birth, i.c.. makes patent, the 
latent divinity or unity of Life, whether in terms of pas- 
sion or of principle. , 


Varnasranm Dhavma or Clanified System 
religion ia the means to Salvation of Human Soul.^P 

We have been preaching the Vnmnsramn Dharma 
being directed by our Almighty Mothe.r. No human 
Boul can attain gal vat ion without, this pure religion. We 
are mere guides. At the advent of preaching for revival 
.of this religion we aincerely announce the direction of 
our Ordeal Deity that we are not the real workers to 
perform internal services of the Ashramn. There must 
be some other highly qualified person either house¬ 
holder or world-renounecr I Who is he ? He is welcome 
to Bend his name. Gotra, address, etc. in his own hand¬ 
writing to the undersigned to remove his want for the 
higher service to humanity. He will he regarded Its 
proper Ashram a-Secretary. The Ashrama has its four 
preaeh*r>>. After performance of services for long full 
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Ant. Tkaihtr* Satipur S. M. Sthetl, ft. Saltpur, Guttaak 
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The artiat has firtt a flash of inspiration or of in¬ 
dict or the arousal of emotion from a particular point 
or person in the panorama pf Life. Then be selects a 
medium to clothe his reaction or response thereto. The 
obstinacy and opaqueness of the material medium to the 
surging of the spiritual in him places in his way, later 
on, an apparently almost insurmountable obstacle, which 
serves the purpose of a solvent in a neve, inasmuch as all 
that is foreign to the evolving accord between the two 
is burnt out or banished in the process. What remains 
as residue is as radiant as the suit, without caste or creed, 
though not without colour and cadence. The artist’s 
creation has now entered the assembly of the All-pervad¬ 
ing, All-purifying. All-perfecting Author and Artist of 
the Universe. ’ 

In short', the alchemy of art lies in its being an ef¬ 
fective aid to the attainment of the sense 1 of synthesis, 
of rhythm, which is th« soul of beauty. 

Swami Vivekananda and Modern 
India 

Prof. K. R. Pisharoti observes in Prabud- 
dha Bharata : . 

None has done more to rouse up and to raise up 
the spirit of India—and this is essentially religious— 
from the lethargy into which it has fallen; none has ex¬ 
pounded in clearer terms and in more practical form 
this sense of spirituality, handed down from the Vedic 
period in uribroken succession, the spirituality which forms 
the warp and woof of our very being—than Swami 
Vivekananda. 

Swami Vivekananda is a stern realist and real ices 
more trenchantly than any one before him or after him, 
how we have fallen away from our high pedestal. We 
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have lost. our seriousness and practicality, out organis¬ 
ing capacity and power of management; we have lost 
our honesty of purpose and cultural, integrity; we have 
lost our sense of self-confidence and self-respect, our 
faith and love; and naturally enough we have degenerated 
into a nation of imbeciles—physical, intellectual, and 
emotional wrecks, worse, indeed, than hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Time is .rather past to give up 
our petty quarrels arid petty differences; time is come 
to gather up our spiritual forces and achieve the national 
union of India. What we want today is strength, ‘muscles 
of iron and nerves of steel and indomitable will.’ 

Ours was never isolated life, despite our natural 
geographical isolation; and, indeed, today no nation can 
live in isolation. „ Modern science has annihilated space 
arid is in the process of annihilating time, for, .-vert as it 
is, voice and form are being rescued from the hands of 
time, the destroyer. Isolation now is utterly impossible, 
and we cannot shut off foreign) impacts and cultural 
contacts. In ancient days we assimilated whatever cul¬ 
ture contacts wc have had. Under the force of the impact 
from the West, we are giving up the traditional process 
of assimilation and introducing instead the unhappy 
process of imitation, and this has tended to produce a 
slave mentality. Let us, by all means, take whatever is good 
in foreign cultures.—the Grecian love of form perfection, 
the Roman love of precision, the English love of tenacity, 
or" the German love of thoroughness. Lt us receive in 
as rich a measure as possible the achievements of modern 
science and ameliorate the condition of the masses ; let 
us accept the noble science of healing and alleviate the 
sufferings of our brethren; let us welcome that exuberant 
sense of freedom and personal liberty and do away with 
our social inequalities; let us cultivate their professional 
honesty and integrity and serve our fellow beings more 
efficiently. But let us not give up our sense of ethical 
and spiritual values: let us not practise duplicity to attain 
material ends: let us not convert honesty into a matter 
of policy and justice into a matter of expediency; let 
us not be. deceived by the fads of social life and let 
ship. Let us hearken then to the warring of the revered 
s-er: let jis for ever be Indians. 

The greatest service that Swamiji has done for us is to 
wrest religion* from the hands of mystery-mongering priests 
and philosophy from the hands of academic pedants and 
bring them once again within the reach of the common 
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'» the secret of hia great eucCeBS and of his long life 7 
.The answer is Self-discipline. 

This may sound rather a banal half-truth. That it 
is one of* his secrete I have no doubt whatever. 1 felt 
all the more convinced of it when I called upon him 
the other day at his‘flat in Whitehall Court, and after * 
a lapse of eleven years looked again closely into that 
remarkable face. 

The face and figure arc so overwhelmingly Irish. 1 
have often seen a similar figure and countenance in 
Ireland. Many a beggar on a desolate road looks just 
like the Bernard Shaw who might have been but was 
not. The same face—thin and high. The same trian¬ 
gular-set eyes, one misty and the other clear, one hard 
and tne TTther soft, one kind and the other crafty, one 
sane and the other mad. And the same nose. With 
what base could Shaw’s nose have become bulbous and 
red with drink 1 

Every Irishman feels himself to be the playground 
of two mighty opposites within him : the spirit* of 
inertia and the spirit of hard work, the spirit of day¬ 
dreaming and the spirit of realism. A fine harmony 
can be made from this tension. Shaw was afraid of the 
“twilight” strain and fled to London, and for twenty 
years never went a s*cp further afield than Putney 
Bridge. 

That fear Is the fundamental explanation of fiis 
asceticism. It was>11 or nothing. He had to take him¬ 
self in hand propcrlj^or not at all. So he became a 
terrific abstainer from aids to relaxation and happi¬ 
ness. His only happiness has been hard work. “I never 
put off attending a political meeting or finishing a piece 
of work to spend a gallant* evening *with a lady,” he 
has said. He has dropped many similar remarks. 

But he has merely dropped them by the way. He 
is really very secreti\e. He tells us little about, him¬ 
self. lie refuses us the most interesting book he could 
possibly write now—his autobiography. 

When I called on him 1 put the question. “Why 
do you not write your autobiography now 7* 

“I can never remember anything for more than 
about ten minutes," he said. * 

A mere evasion, of course. Memory is atored-up 
knowledge, and there is nothing to prevent him from 
dipping into his storehouse. Everybody's Political 
What’s What is t&nlalisingly crammed with autobio¬ 
graphical dippings. Only fragments of what could be 
drawn on. 

So I put the question—“In your own particular 
vein” I said,,^as % narrator of incidents and a des- 
criber of queer people you have known, your Comie 
Muse is at ite best. You have not used half your 
material. You have been content to throw down here 
and there gems of autobiographical incident. Is it too 
immense a job lo do the thing on a large scale now ?’* 
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“I have written as much autobiography as « 
needed,” he replied, “partly in prefaces and the like, 
partly on the proof-sheets of my biograjihers.” 

But that is no answer at all. He may have written 
himself out in other fields, but not in tnis. There is a 
big difference between wfcat can be said in a biography 
and what can be said in an autobiography. 

Not one-tenth of what we want to know 
about Shaw’s early life has been told—not to 
mention those priceless objective descriptions of 
others which he could give us" if he chose, and 
which always make autobiography, especially 
fascinating* 

The real atuswiy is that he lacks final personal 
vanity. Also be has nothing to work off his chest. He 
has always been without personal anger, rancour, 
bitterness, or malice. The behaviour of people, Vvven 
when he has been personally involved, has always been 
regarded by him in terms of natural history rather' 
than as something to become morally indignant about. 
Human hfeings were to him natural phenomena which 
one Should not wish to judge or dream of feeling hurt 
by, any more than one feels inclined to judge a giraffe 
or feel insulted by an ass. Most people are too un¬ 
happy to be kind. Shaw was always too gay internally 
to be unkind. That is what* George Russell meant when 
he said that Shaw whs “the Jast saint sent out from 
Ireland to savq the'world." Perhaps fcft-'euch a person 
there is no stimulus to write an autobiography. 

For many years it used to be the fashion to say 
that Shaw was an arch self-advertiser, always talking 
about himself. “He keeps himself before the public.” 
As a matter of business perhaps. It was all platform 
stuff. He was careful not to reveal much of himself, 
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Mid never to*wetr his heart upon hie sleeve (which 
goes down well in England). For true self-revelation 
we murt tum°to his Keegan and to his Caesar. We get 
hints too from his remarks about cruelty to animals 
and to prisoners. 

To quote Russell again, hq used to say that if ever 
there was an angel in human form it was Bernard 
Shaw, that no man he had ever known “was more of a 
suffering, sensitive soul.’* We need not be surprised at 
this if we believe that true sensitiveness starts where 
“sensibility" leaves off. just as virtue starts where 
virtuousness leaves -off, just as heroism starts where 
heroics leave off, just as religion starts where piousness 
leaves off, and temperament starts where tempera- 
mentals leave off. ‘TShaw surrounded himself with a 
brass band," said Russell, “and adopted thfe psendorym 
of GB-S." « , 

When a man lias reached the stage of being known 
by his initials, when familiarity has bred initials, then 
he may be said to have conquered h,is public. But there 
are drawbacks. Those letters G.B.S. recall to my mind 
a certain incident which has always seemed to me 
perfect as an illustration of a once popular view ot 
Shaw, as well as being a good symbol of the wave of 
eye-witnesses all the world over. 

I was talking with a friend in Dublin about Ber¬ 
nard Shaw. My companion inveighed against the man s 
colossal conceit. “I saw him' at a hotel the other day, 
he said. "His car was outside on the drive, and, 1 believe 
it or not, just above the index number he had actually 
put a plate on which was inscribed &1 large letters 

UB.s.’r 

My friend had seen the letters that care 

from Great Britain carry abroad. But he had expected 
to see, he had wished to see, “G.B.S.” And so—like 
a true eye-witne®—he saw it 1 
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We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
direct separviaion of qualified anp t&perieneed physi¬ 
cians ana Burgeona. All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
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AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
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etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO¬ 
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Dairying in India Tomorrow 

, , Janies N. Warner writes in Indian 

Farminq : -* 

* India possessfee 200 million heads of cattle of which 
one-fifth are buffaloes. The zebu is used principally for* 
draft purposes while t^e buffalo is maintained primarily 
for the production of milk. There are three facts which ' 
confirm this. Firstly, in most parts of the country, the 
male zebu is better cared for than the female, while the 
female buffalo calf is given better care than the male. 
Secondly, whereas four out of five of our cattle are zebus, 
the buffaloes produce a little more than one-half of our 
*milk. According to the Report on the.'Marketing oj Milk 
in lnfiinumd Burma, issued in 1043 by th“ Central Agrj. 
cultural Marketing Department, Goverimueni of India, 
the average, annual milk production of the buffalo is 1,520 
lb., while that of the zebu cow is only 787 lb.: in each ■ 
case these figures include about 300 lb. consumed by 
the calf. Thirdly, the buffalo not only produces % more 
milk, but milk containing about 7 per cent of butterfat 
while onfly about 5 per cent is found in that of the zebu; 
furthermore, about 57 per cent of onr milk is used for 
making ghee which is practically pure butterfat. The 
sole purpose of on- sex of each of these animals, there¬ 
fore, seems to be to assist in the reproduction of the 
species. Nadir* might have been a little more thmijlht- 
fttl and Bivet, us ape -pecies of which the male could he 
used for draft purptSSes and the female for producing 
milk. We have two species, how, vim', either of which is 
potentially capable of sciving hotli purposes to a greater 
extern than has yet been demonstrated. 

AcrtEFMEvr with dAme'-tica-ito .‘^viviu.s 

Dr. Sam lliggiuhottoin has said that when man do- 
rnestieales an aijmal species, h ■ enters into a bond where¬ 
by be will provide adequate feed, water and protection 
from enemies and diseases in return for a useful product 
or a useful servin'. It is my opinion that we have not 
only failed to fulfill this bond in our relationship with 
many of our domesticated animals, but have, by our 
methods of management, made it impossible for them to 
fulfill their part of the agreement. Denmark has. 1 he 
lieve, shown what can he expected in a short time if 
man does his part. The average annual production of 
milk per cow was increased in that country from 4,322 
lb. to 7,260 lb. in 40 years. What ran he done in India 
in increasing the average production of milk per cow, 
without sacrificing draft ability, is unknown. The results 
obtained in su$h unices as Kama] and Patna with tho 
Tharpurlrsr breed and at Muttra with the Hariana indi¬ 
cates that yields of up to 5,000 to 6,000 lb. of milk or 
more a year do not necessarily reduce the draft ubilitv 
of our animals. 


feed alone would make it possible to increase our pro¬ 
duction of milk from 800 million to 1,200 million muunds 
yearly. Village zebu cows ate reported to have produced 
as much as 6,000 lb. of milk, and village buffaloes as 
much as 10,110 lb. in* about one year. It is known that 
the producing capacity of a cow is, on an average, ap¬ 
proximately halfway between tile producing capacity of 
its mother and the producing potentiality of its father. 

•If cows which are capable of producing only 1,000 lb. of 
milk are bred to bulls with a producing potentiality of 
6,000 lb., th-ir daughters may be expected to produce an 
average of 3,500 lb. under the same environmental condi¬ 
tions. Onr ‘ cows are inherently capable of producing 
more milk; their Jood supply, aiming other possible fac¬ 
tors, prevents them from doing so. The same may he 

true of draft power as well. 

• • 

! More m:i> foii r.vm.F. 

Arty* reduction in the proportion of our land now 
used for producing grain and other crops for our pqpple 
in order that gieal quantities of feed might be provided _ 
for our cattle would only make matters worse than they'^ 
now are. Better tillage practices, irrigation, the use. 
of more fertilizer and the use of higher yielding varieties 
of existing or of completely n»w crops must be relied 
upon to give ns the required feed for our cattle. The 
development of n-w farm implements or the redesigning 
of those now in use may. apart from belter feeding, make 
the zebu a more useful dnaft animal. No on.' has yet 
undertaken to design implements particularly suited to 
the bnlfuhx Is it hot reason aide to sifspect that theta; 
are some possibilities in this? Why not use our cows 
for draft purposes? They do -.<> in Europe and still gel 
more milk than we do. Wlmre horses are used as a beast 
of burden, mares which are used for breeding purposes, 
are tcgularly worked. The practice of using breeding 
bulls for hauling feed and manure about a dairy farm 
is considered a good management practice. We might 
investigate the possibility of working our cow*, parti¬ 
cularly those which .produce very small quantities of 
nulk and produce a calf only every 20 months or so. 
They might prove particularly useful in providing draft 
power at those seasons when, it is most needed it? the 
operations, of the farm. • 

The number of male calves boil) equals the number 
of female calves, for breeding purposes, however, on* 
bull can serve from 30 to 70 cows. Consequently, only a 
small proportion, that is otic in thirty or so, of the malt 
(ulves need he kepi specifically for breeding purposes: 
the remainder may he used as bullocks. If those to be 
used for r''producing our milk stock were selected care- 
tullv on the basis of the production of their mothers, the 
average*, production. 1 of milk could, it would seem, b« 
lapiuly increased. That this can be done is indicated by 
the progress made in Denmark. 


Feed and production or milk 

Dr. N. D. Kchar of the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute an|d Dr. Norman C. Wright of the Hannah Dairv 
Research Institute, Ayrshire, Scotland, give us figures 
which show that all the digestible nutrients available for 
our cattle is leas than one-half enough to properly main¬ 
tain them, exclusive of that required for growth, for re¬ 
production or for the production of draft power or milk. 
Whereas a 500 lb. Jmffne requires 3-9 lb. of digestible 
nutrients daily. we‘ can at best provide only 1 -6 lb. They' 
also show us that while such an animal requires 10 to 11 
1 o. of dry matter daily in its feed solely for maintain an ce, 
we can provide only *3-4 lb. at the present time. Thi6 
is a sad state of affairs. Obviously we cannot expect our 
cowp'to produce more milk until they are much better 


It i« frequently stated that village cows will give up 
to 50 per dent more mttk on an average if properly fed 
and pared for. It would appear, tnerefofe, that adequate 

, * 11 
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CifTTLE FOR TOMORROW 

Qur only dependable source of cattle lor tomorrow 
is those wo .have today. It we are to provide the milk 
stock we will need in the new Indie, we must provide' 
more end better feed for them and we must control their 
breeding. The control of diseases is dry no means tut- - 
important because it is not diccassed here. It wiQ play 
an even greater part in the future than it has in the ' 
past, and it has-been extremely important so far. If we 
are to ignore the needs of our cattle, allow them to fold 
thsar own feed—if they can, provide them no special 
protection against diseases, and allow them to breed in 
their own way, we cannot justify their domestication/ upon 
which the economy of our country s8 greatly depends. 

It is estimated, for example, that the market value of 
the milk produced, each year is roughly equal to that 
of all rice, or three or four times th,at of all wheat. Ur. 
‘Wright, who gives us these estimates, staled also that the 
value of oattle labour 1 b about one-fourth of the total 
for,agricultural income. 

* Increase in milk production and decrease in cost 

According to those who study human nutritional 
needs, each person should have 15 to 20 oz. of whole 
milk or its equivalent in the form of milk products 
daily. We now produce only about five to six ounces or 
ono-third enough. The average farm cow in England 
or America produces from 4,600 to 5,500 lb. of milk each 
year. Surely it is not unreasonable to set as «ur goal 
for the India of, v to-morrow the production of three times 
the milk we now produce. This would ‘give every per¬ 
son 16 to 17 oz. a day; it wutuld involve a yield of 2,500 
lb. a year by our zebu cows antd 4.500 lb. by our buf¬ 
falo cows. The cost of producing this milk cannot pos¬ 
sibly be as high as that we now produce. If higher 
yielding fodder and grain crops are grown, feed costs 
will certainly be less than they now are; if higher pro¬ 
ducing cowa are developed, a proportionately lower cost 
per rnaund of milk for maintaining the bodies of the 
reducing animals will result; if much more milk is 
andled by distributing and processing establishment's, 
sure]'' the costs involved will be reduced. 

Distribution of milk 

One reason for the present high cost of distributing 
milk is the fact, that the consumer is riot equipped to 
prevent tile spoilage of milk without repeatedly boiling 
it, which is detrimental to its food value and .to its pola- 
lability. It is necessary, therefore, that deliveries be 
made twice a day instead of only once. This practically 
doubles the expenses for labour and the equipment in¬ 
volved in transporting milk. If it were possible for the 
consumer to own a small household refrigerator in which 
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to keep perishable foods, the cost of distributing milk 
might be only a fraction of what it now is. Incidentally, 
if milk wwe on hand in the home at alt tjnmes nware of it 
would be consumed. * *«• 

Milk produced withini our urban *;eas is expensive 
mainly because of the coat of the fodder consumed by 
the producing animals. . Fodder purchased at the rates 
prevailing in the city bazaar wifi constitute 30 to SO 
per cent, of the cost of the milk. Such bazaar ratea ate 
commonly twice as high as the actual cost of producing 
that fodder in the village areas, sometimes more. If those 
cows now maintained .ini our citiea were moved to rural 
areas where fodder is lees expensive, not only would milk 
costs go down but our cities would be more healthful.- 
There are many milk producers living just outside our 
cities who handle very small quantities of itffiK upon 
which they depend for a livelihood. One may com¬ 
monly see a man or a woman carrying a small head 
load of milk from distances as great as three or four 
miles. The return trip requires as much as four hours. 
If the trip is made twice a day. no time is left, after 
caring for the producing animals, in which the person 
may increase his or her income from other sources. 
Either the milk must sell at a price sufficiently high to 
provide that person adequate income or it is-' not pro¬ 
vided. 

|p Because the customer is unable to keep milk iu his 
home it must he delivered just at the lime it is required 
for the morning or evening meal. ■’■'"Since most people 
have their meals at about the same time there is only 
a small period, perhaps two hours at the most, in the 
morning and in the evening when most of the milk must 
be delivered. The small producer funds that he cannot 
satisfactorily i^ndfe a quantity of milk that requires 
more than that short lime to deliver. Consequently he 
produces only that much, perhaps a rnaund or two a 
day. The dairy which distributes large quantities of 
milk commonly finds it necessary for this same reason, to 
hire one delivery mail for every two maunds of milk 
handled daily. The handling of larger volumes on each 
trip made by the. distributor and the making of fewer 
bnips woul(j bring about a noticeable reduction: in th« 
costs involved. 

There are in any other points that could be men¬ 
tioned. Two of these are tne selling of milk through 
retail shops from which the customers must lake delivery 
themselves, and the transportation of milk from the 
rural producing areas to the markets by lorries, thereby 
increasing the amount of milk handled per man. Apart 
from certain countries where the value of milk as a hu¬ 
man food is unknown or unrecognized, V know of no 
greater promise of development in dairy farming and 
the dairy industry than in India tomorrow. 
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The Health of India Ae way for that change be propose# that a Commission 

, should be established with the duty of enquiries into the 

Under the above caption Major-General social and other customs which lead to the present 

Sir John Megaw, K.C.I.E., l.M.S. (Retd,), Pre- rapid growth in/ population. There, I think, differences ol 

sident, India Office Medical Board and Medical opinion may arise as regards the steps to he taken. 

Officer t .0 the Secretary of State lot India, 1933-« , ^ le |-,ntririon( problem in India. There is, undoubtedly, 
delivered a lecture in the RoyaJ Society of Arts, scope for a large increase in the production of £ssi”an<l 
London with Sir John A. Woodht'ad, G.C.I.E., it is essential that now. and in the immediate future, 

K.C.S.I. in the chair. In the 'discusfiion which every endeavour should he made to increase the area under 

the chairman offered tt» following aSSTiJWrSS 

,r*rjarks, published 111 its JoilTTKxl, March 15, hut which throw large areas of land out of cultivation; 
1946: this is particularly so in parts of Central India, and so 

I am sure we are all grateful’ to the lecturer for a on. More land must be irrigated because an assured 
most interesting and thought-provoking address on the water supply not only almost doubles the -yield but also 
very complicated and difficult question of the health of enables land to be double cropped, a most important way 
India. Under-nutrition and mal-nutrition are unfortu- of increasing production. Again, all other measures— 
nately prevalent in many parts of the world, and are not ther^, arc many- must be pursued with the utmost vigour 
entirely absent in this country; but they are widespread fpr increasing the yield of crops. Ol these the more ex¬ 
in India. Authorities have estimated that 30 per cent, tensive use of manfure is a most iir>?rt)rtant one. India 
ol India’s enormous population—-now about 400 millions suffers from n lack of fertilisers and that lack handicap- 


it is essential that now. and in the immediate future, 
every endeavour should he made to increase the area under 
cultivation by irrigation, by eradicating the deep-rooted 
weeds which not only affect adversely the yield of crops 
hut which throw large areas of land out of cultivation; 
this is particularly so in parts of Central India, and so 
on. More land must he irrigated because an assured 
water supply not only almost doubles the yield but also 
enables land to be double cropped, a most important way 
of increasing production. Again, all other measures— 
ther^, arc many- must be pursued with the utmost vigour 
for increasing the yield of crops- Ol these the more ex¬ 
tensive use of manfure is a most ireorient one. India 
suffers from n lack of fertilisers and that lack handicap- 


which will probably be 500 millions’ in §0 to 25 years iped severely the ’grow more food” campaign during the 
—do not get sufficient to eat. A further proportion of war. 

< -i • ' i .i i _rv? • i. l _ — i i i__.i:.v.. —1. l... C :i ...ill 


the population, although they have sufficient to eat so 
far as quantity is concerned, live on an unbalanced diet 
and lack a sufficient intake of those protective foods so 
essential to the maintenance of good health. 

It seemed to me that the lecturer made three main 
points and it may assist the discussion if 1 specify them. 
The first was that the improvement of nutrition in India 
is an essential part of Ind-a's health programme. The 
health of a population obviously cannot be good if it is 
not yvell and adequately fed. Medical relief, more nu¬ 
merous and better equipped hospitals, augmented medi¬ 
cal services and improved public health arrangements 
in the shape of water supply, sanitation and other mea¬ 
sures will not being good health to a population which 
suffers from under- and mal-nutrition. The problem ol 
nutrition’in India is. therefore, a mosl essential feature, 
of the health programme. India is, as you ‘all realise, 
predomimantlv am agricultural country in which the ma¬ 
jority of the cultivators live on the food they produce 
themselves or on that which their neighbours produce. 
Under-nutrition and mal-nutrition are due largely to an 
unsatisfactory balance between population and food pro¬ 
duction and I think the second point the lecturer wish¬ 
ed to make was this: that in spite of all the efforts which 
should and can be made to increase food production, 
under- and mal-nutrition will not disappear if the popu¬ 
lation continues to increase at its present rate for many 
years longer. Ultimately then must be, if the standaad 
of living is to be raised, a decrease in the rate of growth 
of the population. On these two joints I thirik everyone 
will be” in agreement. * 

The problem of population is a serious one. There 
are signs of over-population in many parts of India, 
though not in all; some provinces have not felt that pre¬ 
ssure yet, particularly Sind and parts of the Punjab. But, 
M:dl|e lecturer has stressed, if the population continues 
to m*ease at its present rail./ India will ultimately be 
laced with a deterioration in tKe standard of living and 
not liitiimpAvesaent. < 

" TKe thitd point which the lecturer made was this: 
I cfetLto ^Population frowth* cannot he brought about 
yririumOpySeat ahtiMaf** wdtleqk on life of the 


Industrialisation, though by itself it will not solve 
the problem of^ improving the standard of life in India, 
will assist towards that enld. It will materially help to¬ 
wards a solution of many rural problems for it will re¬ 
lieve the pressure of the agricultural population on the 
land and will provide work for those not fully employed 
in the agricultural areas. I place industrialisation quite 
lijgh in the scheme for the improvement of conditions in 
India. 

I should like to remand you that in Britain the in- 
crease in population during the sixty years prior to about 
1930 was much greater than that in India. Between 1872 
and 1931 the population of England and Wales increased 
by more than 70 per cent., whereas in India the increase 
was only about half that figure. The increase in this 
country was practicable owing to the expansion of in- 
dustry. There has been an illustration of that in India 
during the war. I am afraid that I have not figures 
showing how many men ware taken off tk„ lawl and ab¬ 
sorbed into the Army and into the factories during the 
war years, but the number was very considerable, several 
millions, and it certainly had an effect on the labour 
available for agriculture in many parts of the country 
and on the agricultural wages paid in those areas. I 
have no doubt that industrialisation will provide one im¬ 
portant measure of relief in India. 

Another important factor ia the maintenance of 
reasonable prices for agricultural produce. If there should 
he a repetition of the slump which occurred , in the 
'thirties and if agricultural prices should again fall to 
unremunerative levels I see little hope of better condi¬ 
tions. Indeed such a fall would b«vdisastrou9 in the affect 
on the standard of living in India. • 

The last point to which I will refer h, family limita¬ 
tion, and around that opinions will differ wiuily. It may 
perhaps be of interest if 1 tell you of the conclusions 
Beached by the Famine Inquiry Commission, of which I 
was Chairman. .Their view was that public coiniofl 
would not approve of a deliberate State policy of wtk 
control. They considered that such a policy was at pro^ 


a irowth* cannot be brought about sent impracticable, partly because for relipjcvu* wJUoiuk 
jg the mttlook op life of the I public opinion tgas iu.l preperedto accept such a' Policy 
will hovertfie effect of bring- 1 and partly because the low economic condition" of the 
Jjwgjhput a decrease iro the birth-rate. In order to pave poorer classes of the population, together with the .file* 
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tor. \ the expend! of .contraceptive methods made the 
wL, 1 . af’ead crcounwement eli-birth control a practical 
impeefeJbysTJ^Jhe CoeunisHoo, however, mr no objection: 
-tg the povernahnu taking steps to spread the knowledge 
of birth, eontronhfeough clinic*—health and maternity 
clinic*—in charga^flady doctors who would be in a? 
position to advise women who wished to limit theirj 
families either because their health would not enable 
them to bear a large number of children or because of a 
desire to space their children; with the object of giving 
each Child the bast care and the best education. That 
was the line taken by the Famine Inquiry Commission. 
The same subject has been examined by another Com¬ 
mission, the Public Health Commission. 
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India Citizenship Bill 

In the India Today, July, 1946, published 
monthly by the India League of America, the 
League announces the following news: 

The India Immigration and Naturalization Bill was 
passed In the Congress of the United States on June 
27. 1946. This Bill became law when President Truman 
signed it on July 2, 1946, At the signing ceremony at 
the White House, several representatives of the Filipinos, 
Indians and Inembers of Congress were present. *The 
India League of Thnqpica was represented at the ceremony 
by Sirdar J. J. Singh, president of the League, 

The passage of this bill has been received with great 
acclaim by the press in India. Leading newspapers have 
editorially commented on this gesture of American friend¬ 
ship The Government of*India, e.oflveying its apprecia¬ 
tion of the active support of the United Slates Administra¬ 
tion \n a puhln statement said, “The new measure will 
be welcomed by all sections of opinion in India as a fresh 
evidence of the desire of the Government and the people 
of the United States to accord to India an equality of 
freedom with the other free nations of the world.” 

Dr. Dean Achcson, Secretary of Slate, writing to Sir¬ 
dar J. J. Singh after the signing of the bUl by Presi¬ 
dent Truman said, “The Department is highly gratified 
that final action has thus been taken to remove an unjust 
discrimination against the people of India from the laws 
of the United Slates." 

The India League of America wishes to pay special 
tribute to Representative Emanuel Celler for nis earnest 
and untiring efforts in getting this bill passed. 
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A ainUR Speaks In Sympathy to Jews 

Under the above caption, Dr. Taraknath 
Das Writes in the Palestine, August. 1946, over, 
the Palestine affairs: 

The terrible news from Palestine these days resem¬ 
bles the news that came from Ireland and India not so 
lon|g ago. Jtn causes and its nature can best be under¬ 
stood in the light of those precedents—as can the pros- 
pectn for ultimate Jewish freedom in Palestine. 

The basic proposition to be remembered is that Bri¬ 
tish imperialism—Labor imperialism it i« now—has never 

■ s it has been forced to. After the 
ind tan” outrages in Ireland, Bri- 
the creation of an Irish Free State, 
ot only because the Irish patriots 
;or freedom in their homeland but 
ricans in the United States made 
ament of the United States that 
e United States and Britain would 
icult and the agreements arrived 
at Jk& r j jie,. Wash ington Conference—including the Anglo- 
American ueirf-settlenfem—<woulc^ be blocked if Ireland 
were n<A given full domindon status. It 5 was thus through 
rfaticutal and international action that the Irish won their 
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freedom. Hie Irish Republic flourished' under* the f lead¬ 
ership of Dr. DeValera, who was more than'once con- 
’demoed* by the British as a common criminal, and even 
t 8WjJ<»»Ked to death for hie fight for freedom. DeValera 
x ■carrying on the fight to heal the sore of “the partition 
of Ireland,” which was carried out fry the British in ac¬ 
cordance with their general policy of “divide and* rule.” 
It is. we can be quite sure, only a matter of time tfl 
there will be a United Republic of Ireland, free to con¬ 
trol the destiny of her people. 

For more than a century the British have done their 
beat to spread anti-Indian propaganda all over the world 
in order to make continued domination) of India easier. 
But a living nation, Vannot be kept eternally ip subjection, 
and the movement for Indian freedom has survived des¬ 
pite all the attempts to suppress it. In recent years, in 
the name of preserving law and order, the British had 
placed tens of thousands of Indian patriots in British 


arid thud for Jewish freedom as well. In the plst, and 
even today. Jewish leaders have advocated Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can cooperation, America has been more than generous 
to Britain, whom she has saved from possible destruction 
in two wars daring the last quarter of a century. Today 
Britain depends upon American support in world politics 
and world economics. But no decent Ameriran can sup¬ 
port a British policy of terror and the violation of solemn 
obligations, as it is practised in Palestine against the 
Jews, t Those who believe that the British rejgn of terror 
in Palestine must stop and that the American Govern¬ 
ment should use its influence with p?:S J nBritish Govern¬ 
ment regarding the present situation, should, if need be. 
UBe their political power—the ballot—to bring about a 
change in American policy. 

I may be asked whether I condone acts of terror by 
the Jewish Underground. Myi answer is: “Repression 
and injustice invariably give birth to violent reactions. 


concentration camps in India they had imprisoned, with¬ 
out trials, hundreds of-thousands of Indian patriots To 
crush the Indian nationalist movement; the leaders of 
the All-India National Congress—the truly nationalist and 
noWbommunal movement—were kept in prison for "years 
without trial and in violation of the so-called laws of 
India, even of ordinances proclaimed bv the Executive. 
But todhy the .Congress Party is leading the nation to¬ 
ward freedom. The British Government, knowing the 
fact that it cannot keep India in subjection, has taken 
steps to lead India toward freedom. Lest there be any 
misunderstanding, it should be dearly understood that 
die British are granting the Indian nationalists their just 
demands because of the intensity of die struggle for free¬ 
dom in India and also because Britain and America are 
consdous of the danger of any,, further increase of Soviet 
Russian influence in India and other parts of Asia. 

Today Britain! has violated her solemn promise to 
v *he Jewish people and to the world at large, as stated in 
the Balfour Declaration. Instead of aiding the Jewish 
people to develop' their homeland, the British Govern¬ 
ment—a Labor Government violating its own election 
platform—has adopted all kinds of measures to thwart 
the hopes of the Jewish people for a Jewish Common¬ 
wealth in Palestine, and even to obstruct and prevent 
Jewish immigration. But the cause of Jewish freedom 
will be victorious in spite of the fact that today thousands 
of Jewish patriots are rotting in British jails and con¬ 
centration camps. There will he a Jewish Common¬ 
wealth in Palestine provided Jewish statesmen continue 
theii^ struggle for national existence. On the fundamental 
issue there cannot be any compromise; opportunism never 
succeeds in the long rujn. The struggle for Jewish free¬ 
dom should be carried on on a wbrd-wMe scale and with¬ 
in the frame of the fight fear would freedom. The great¬ 
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as they did in Ireland in the form of the Irish Republi¬ 
can Army and in India in the BO-called terrorist move¬ 
ment.” In Palestine the terrorist movement is the result 
of the denial of justice to the Jewish people. It will dis¬ 
appear with the rise of freedom. ThiB has been the case 
in every movement for freedom and nationalism. The 
Jews cannot be an exception to the historic law of vio¬ 
lent reaction) to repression practised under so-called legal 
authority. 

The Jewish people, who have suffered persecution 
for ages and yet survived, will outlive the present reign 
of te.rror of the British. Their struggle will go on until 
the cause of freedom becomes victorious. They will, I 
trust, fight brute force with the higher moral force of 
non-violent resistance and the help of jjrorld public opi¬ 
nion. As for the Jewish Commonwealth itseIf,it"'Will be 
founded oni the rock of cooperation with, and friendship 
for, all peoples. Following the teachings of the Prophets, 
it cannot but liecomn a champion of human freedom for 
all, irrespective of race and creed. 

Palestine Day 

On the occasion, of the observance of the 
* Palestine Day by the Muslims of India, an 
Indian Journalist writes in the Middle East 
Opinion, 8th July 1946 that “Indians pledge 
support to Palestine Arab cam*”: 

President Truman's attitude towards Palestine has 
pained every peace-loving man in the world.'.“St 'has now 
became evident that the Jew-obsessed Amerdtm Gov¬ 
ernment is determined to force the Atab world to, adopt 
a course which they have avoided til! slow. The Artbs,, 
have'deft rto one in doubt that they will remit tON'JjgJ 
point of an all-out Jehad, if England or America tries 
implement the recommendations of the Commission 
Inquiry, which, according to Serietndews,- ‘Uii^Sree-t 
tion behind it. ', * » ’ 

I do not want to lead this article with anuBsnti* 
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the finding! of the Commission. Only one thing, 
vriUeh only I waHt ut tell the .Aceh world a few oi them 
kto'g.aad realize, vin. that India will line up with the 
Arab* hour iff trial All Indian political partiea 

have made nuclear dint they support the Arabs. Mr. 

"Mohammad ADlLfinuah, to* Muslim leader, was Quite 
correct in declaring that the Muslim world will not talfc 
it lying down if tWese monstrous recommendations Be¬ 
sought to be implemented. 

Indian Christians Support Arabs 

Rajah Knnwar Sir Maharaj Sinlgh. an Indian Chris¬ 
tian and a most respected lndian*Liberal leader in a letter 
to “The Dawn” says that: “As one who has twice visit¬ 
ed Palestine the last vacation being 1937, I sympathise 
with the Arabs in their dislike of the recent Anglo- 
American Commission’s proposals. Christian Arabs, who 
form an appreciable minority in Palestine, stand shoulder 
to shoulder with Muslim Arabs in their fear of Jewish 
immigration on a largo Kale”. 

India) is with the Arabs . 

I want to assure the Arabs that Indians, irrespective 
of religion and political differences, fully support the 
Arab cause ini Palestine. Last month, under the instruc. 
tionb of All-India Muslim League and Jamiat-ul-Ulema 
Mind. Muslim section of the Indian National Congress, 
Palestine Day was observed and meetings were held 
throughout India. A new feature of these* meetings, a 
newspaper repsetq- says, “that Khudai Khidmatgars, 
Congress Muslims, 'Khaksars (non-Muslim Leaguers), 
and the Ahrars (Independent Muslims) also joined” the 
meetings organised by the Indian Muslim League. One 
of these meetings was addressed by the Congress Prime 
Minister of the Norih-Wen Frontier 1 Province of India. 

Muslim Women also stand with the Arabs 

Muslim women of India have also protested against 
the findings of the Anglo-American Commission. In India 
women have been taking active part in polities since 1920. 
They have stood shoulder to shoulder with their men in 
the political struggle of their country. It is therefore 
not surprising that they should declare that "the Mus¬ 
lim women of India are with their Arab brothers and 
sisters”, and "are prepared to help their Arab brothers 
in every possible way.” 

Muslim Students support Freedom fighters of 
Palestine 

The students of the. Muslim University of Aligarh 
passed a resolution stating that "This meeting of the 
Muslim University Union vehemently condemns the 
Anglo-American conspiracy against the Arab people the 
latest asNWfi?’ most shameless manifestation of which is 
the Palestine report issued by the Anglo-American Coro- 
mission of Inquiry. Imperialism in its attempt to bolster, 
up reaction everywhere, is running Tough shot over the 
sovereignty of the Palestine people. 

“This meeting assures the freedom fighters of Pales¬ 
tine that any action they take to defeat the game of 
Imperialism will have the full support of the students 
of this University. The battle cry with which the Pales¬ 
tine students initiated their battle. “We will die so that 
Palestine may live, should not be abated". 

The Muslim students of Agra, another important edu¬ 
cational centre, declared that “The Agra Muslim stu¬ 
dents are preparecUf^sacrifice their lives for the freedom 
of the Holy lajpArTT” 

.The Sudan 

> jf r an exclusive interview with the editor of 
Myrtle East Opinion, Ismail Effendi At Azhari, 
Bead of the Sudanese delegation now in Cairo, 
r^alh^i^gijjowini^replies to a questionnaire: 

1. J£hat age the definite results "obtained by the 
" ’wese Delegation since its' arrival in Caira.' regarding 
it* toe linking of the Sudauese question with the Trim** 


Anglo-Egyptian negotiations, and its participation in these 
negotiations ? * , „ , 

Reply: Since its (Arrival in Egypt, the Sudanese 
Delegation haa been able to contact all the Egyptian poli¬ 
tical parties and governing bodies, explaining to them 
the national eying and aspirations of toe Sudanese peo¬ 
ple regarding the futmj relatione between the two coun¬ 
tries. These aims have already been published, and may 
be summarised as follows: 

(a) Political union between Egypt and the Sudan 
under one Crown, with one army, and one foreign re¬ 
presentation;. 

( b) The Sudan will haw. the’right to an autonomous 
democratic government chosen by a freely elected repre¬ 
sentative assembly and responsible before it. It will 
assume th^ fuller reqponaibility of %11 internal affairs in¬ 
cluding a separate budget, the revenues of which will be 
derived fr«u taxes, from custom dues, etc., raised in 
the Sildan.F As regards the second part of the question, 
the Delegation has obtained the assurance of Hir -Excel¬ 
lency tiie Prime Minjister of Egypt that the Sudan 

lem will be tackled immediately after the talks on the 1 * 
evacuation of Egypt' proper will have been terminated. 

Besides, the majority of the members of the Egypt¬ 
ian delegation have given us the same assurance on the 
subject. It must further be remembered tluii all parties 
in Egypt arc consistent ori this point and have made it 
the basis of national demands. 

2. How do you explain the Umma Party’s hostile at¬ 
titude* towards union with Egypt and what this party 
represents in the ’general consensus m* Sudanese public 
opinion? * 

Reply: The best reply we are able to give to this 
question is to quote a reference made to this party in a 
publication issued in March, 1946, by “Inside tha 
Empire”. 

“There is only one separate political party author¬ 
ised by the govemmen|t. It is called the Nation Party, 
or Umma Party. One point is worth mentioning here. The 
Congress is not recognized by the Government as a poli¬ 
tical party. The Umma Party claims complete indepen¬ 
dence for the Sudan and advocates only friendly relations 
with England and Egypt. It accepts every Sudanese as a 
member, educated or illiterate, H he pays five piaster* as 
a subscription for life, or if it ib paid for him by the 
party. 

“This party supports the advisory council, and was 
initiated by the Sudan Government, but indirectly, and is 
supported by it. It is patronized by Sir A1 Sayed Abdel 
Rahman A1 Mahdi. Its important members are big 
native chiefs of the native ^administration and high Sud¬ 
anese officials who are government puppets and from 
whom*the Sudanieation scheme is supplied. All are “yes- 
men". The party has a daily paper.of its own", 

3. Would it be possible, under the present circum¬ 
stances. to obtain a free expression of the Sudanese peo¬ 
ple’s opinion in a plebiscite and would the Sudanese ac¬ 
cept the holding of s plebiscite so long as British forces 
occupy the country? 

# Reply: No plcbescite can be carried out and have 
any value whatever unless it is made under conditions 
completely eliminating extraneous pressure on the peo¬ 
ple. Therefore, it is reasonable to expect that toe Su¬ 
danese people will not accept the holding of a plebeacite 
unless foreign influence in their country is first dona 
away with. • 

4. What would be the attitude of toe Sudanese in 

case of failure of negotiation*, and what further action 
would the Sudanese take in the event of such break, 
down? x 

Reply: In cato of a break-down of tof{ Ando-Egypt¬ 
ian talks, the Sudan,, having liked its p<mticiB destiny 
with that of Egypt, will synclwonize its attitudes with 
that adopted by Egypt. U 

5. Do you -feel optinistic pfter — ... stay in Cairw, 
as regards toe results oh fheso negotiations? 

Rani... wl *- > - ■■ ■* 
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rtn^oforifw Vols,lftltf p- 
; lV •$>*. Ban«pji./ ; •'•:;* V-‘ v . -Heaoh Vol* 35 0 

Canonist OriMtn ArcAltoctore—-N. K. Basu 12 0 
Dynasties of MediwalDrlsaa— 

• Pt Binayak Misra 5 0 
Eminent Americans : Whom Indians Should 

Know— Ret, Dr. J. T. Sunderland' 4 8 
Emerson ft His Friends— ditto 4 0 

Evolution ft Rellgloft— ditto 3 6 

Origin «md Character of the Bible ditto 3 0 

Rajmohan’s Wife— Bankim Ch. Chatter] ee 2 0 

Prayag or Aiiahnbnd— {Illustrated) 3 0 

The Knight Errant (jiTofwD—Sita BpVi 8 8 
The Barden Creeper (Must. Natiel)— 

Santa Devi ft Sita Devi 3 8 

Takes of Bengal—-Santa Devi ft Sita Devi 3 0 
Plantation Labour in India— Dr. R. K. Das 3 8 
India And A Now Civilization— ditto 4 0 
Mussolini and the Cnlt of Italian Youth 

(IttuetHP. K. Roy 4 8 

Story df Satara QUu&t. History) 

- —Major B. D. Basu 10 0 

My Sojourn in England— ditto 2 0 

History of the British "Occupation in India 
—[ An epitome of Major Barn’s first 
book in the list. ]—N. Kashin 3 0 

History of the Reigr. of Shah AJum— 

W. Franklin “ J 3 0 
The History of Medieval Vatshnavism in 
Orissa—With introduction by Sir 
Jadun&th Sarkar.—Prabhat Mukberjee € 0 
The First Point of Aswini— Jogesh Ch. Roy 0 8 
Protection of Minorities— 

Radba Kumud Mukherji 0 4 
Indian Medicinal Plants— Major B. D. Basu 
ft Lt.-CoL K. R. Kirtikas^Complete 
in 8 Vote. [ Authoritative Tfrodfc with 
numerous Superb Plates] \ 320 0* 
Postem Ektra. * .. 

” TMe Modern Review Offices. 
120-2, Upper Cihcuub 
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The London Conference , 

It is very difficult as yet to assess the value, either 
way, of the results <ff the recent hurried conference m 
London. The British Cabinet, in its attempt at media¬ 
tion, has raised problems for both parties in trying to 
retain a non-partisan character for itself. In the state¬ 
ment it has issued, which is flashed’in the daily press 
at the time of writing these notes, there are many 
factors that might raise fresh problems. It is not 
possiblo to discuss them all at this stage but we think 
a few remarks are called for regarding certain features. 
The new statement goes on to say # : 

The main difficulty that has arisen has been 
over the interpretation of Paragraph Id 0) and (8) 
of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement of May 16, 
relating to meetings in Sections, which nms as 
follows: 

Para 19(5)—These Sections shall proceed to settle 
Provincial Constitutions for the Provinces included 
in each Section and shall also decide whether any 
Group Constitution shall be set up for those Pro¬ 
vinces "I if ad, with what Provincial Subjects 
the Group deal. Provinces should ha.v% 

power to opt out of the Groups in accordance 
with the provisions of Sub-Clause (8) below < 
Phm 19 (8)—As soon as the new constitu¬ 
tional agreements have come into operation, it shall 
be open to spy Province to elect to come out of any 
Group h. which it has been placed. Such a decision 
Shall’’bo taken by the Legislature of the Province 
after the first General Election under the New 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Cabinet Mission have throughout maintained 
the view that tb* .decisions of the Sections should, 
in th* nbeen<*v of an agreement to the contrary, be 
taken by * simple majority vote of the representa¬ 
tives ir the dfemonB. This view has been accepted 
by this Muslim League, but the Congress have put 
a different view, They have asserted that 
~ 4 true meaning of the Statement, read as & whole, 
3b that the Provinces h*Ve the right to d«$d* bfrth 
n^wwi na an 4 as to their own tonstitatians. 
r \ STSTTG*.’ bave'had legal idviee & boufems 


that the Statement of May 19 means what the 
Cabinet Mission have always stated was their inten¬ 
tion. This part of the Statement, as so interpreted, 
must, therefore, be considered an essential part of 
the scheme of May 16 for enabling the Indian 
people to formulate a constitution which H. M.Q. 
would be prepared to submit to Parliament. It should, 
therefore, be accepted by all parties in the CQBSti* 
tuent Assembly. * 

It is, however, clear ihat other questions ot 
interpretation of the Statement of May 16 may arise 
and H.M.G. hope that if the Council of the Muslim 
League arc able to agree to partic pate in the 
Constituent Assembly, they will also agree, as have 
the Congress, that the Federal Court should be 
asked to decide matters of interpretation that*may 
be referred to them by either aide and will accept 
such a decision, so that the procedure, both in the 
union Constituent Assembly and in the Sections, 
may accord with the Cabinet Mission’s plan. 

It will*be seen that th’s putting forward of the 
legal advice obtained by the British Cabinet may have 
the effect of prejudicing the^Fedieral Court. It will also 
be remarked that no new interpietation of Para 19(8) 
has been made and therefore the question of “opting 
out" remains where it was. There can be no question, 
therefore, of any province being forced to remain inside 
any group, per force and ad infinitum. The most 
significant paragraph however is the following: 

There has never been any prospect of success 
» for the Constituent Assembly except upon the 
basis of the agreed procedure. Should the consti¬ 
tution come to be framed by*a Constituent Assembly 
in which a large section of the Indian population 
had not been represented, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment eould not, of course, contemplate—os the 
Congress have stated they would not contemplate 
—forcing such a constitution upon any unwilling 
parts of the country. * t 

It will be seen that the effect of this statement gut* 
both ways. In effety neither Hjoduathan 4p* Afefetim 
ofcn be forced upon any Jorge feetien of the llndiea 
population, on any untying jprin of the c^Jtry. 
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Nekru-Wavell Correspondence A 

The term* of the Muslim League participation in 
tite Interim Government leave been made clear in 
letter* from ♦hieh extracts were # reteased by Pandit 
Nehru. In giving the reasons that led to this release, 
the Government Note says : • 

• Certain correspondent between the Viceroy 
and Mr. M. A. Jinnah was published about three, 
weeks ago. This related to the participation of the 
members of the Muslim League in the Cabinet. A 
number of letters bearing on the subject and more 
specially on the’ term* of the Muslim League’s 
participation in the Interim Government were ex¬ 
changed between the Viceroy and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Some extracts from these tetters are now 
released to the press for public jfiormtdion. 

Extract from the Viceroy’s tetter of Oclober* 4, 1046, 
to ^fr. M. A. Jinnah : 

In a Coalition Government it is impossible to 
decide major matters of policy when one of the 
main parties to the coalition is strongly ^gainst a 
course of action proposed. My present colleagues 
and I agreed that it would be fatal to allow major 
communal issues to be dedded by vole in the 
Cabinet. The efficiency and prestige of the Interim 
Government will depend 6n ensuring that differences 
are resolved # in advance of Cabinet meetings by 
friendly discussions. A Coalition Government either 
works by a process of mutual adjustments or does 
not work at all. 

Since the basis for the participation in the 
Cabinet is of course acceptance of the statement of 
May 16,1 assume thatllie League Council will meet 
at a very early date to reconsider its Bombay 

Resolution. * 

• 

Extract from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's letter of 
October 14 to the Viceroy : 

* It is important for us to understand exactly 
how he (Mr. Jinmfh) proposes to join and what, 
these terms are to which he refers. Various state¬ 
ments in newspapers, and more especially in the 
official Muslim League organ, arc d'seonrerting in 
the extreme. Our past experience does nob encourage 
us to rely on vague and ambiguous phrases. These 
usually lead to misunderstandings and subsequent 
argument which is not edifying. It is desirable, 
therefore, to be precise in such matters and to know 
exactly where we stand. 

We know the terms of your broadcast >n August 
last and I have seen your letter to Mr. Jinnah of 
October 4. I have hot seen your letter*to him of 
October 12. I trust that this does not eonta : n any¬ 
thing beyond whtot was contained in the broadcast 
or the tetter of October 4. If so, we should be in¬ 
formed of it so that we might»know what the exact 
position is. " 

As I understand it, the offer you made >n your 
broadcast was that five places in the Interim 
i Government could be taken by the . Muslim League, 
In your letter of October 4, you made it clear that 
A Goalition Government must necessarily work as a 
team and not a joining together of rival groups 
which did pot co-operate for a _ common purpose. 
Furfjer youState tlAfc the barisifor participation* to 
(hlf must, tr course, be presumed to the 


\ 
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acceptance of the Cabinet Minion'* (ftatwpi at 

May 16. . ’77 ?• . '\1 ; % 

It seems to us much better tbat' any if libite 
misunderstanding should be removed at tip* 
so that, it, may not octane in our way later on. We 
have to face a difficult situation. Pj far as we ate- 
, concerned we shall make every hart to work co¬ 
operatively and as a team.. jJuririg the last six 
weeks we have done ao with considerable success 
and to the advantage of our work. Almost every 
decision of ours, to whatever department it might 
have belonged, lias,been taken after joint .consulta¬ 
tion and agreement. 

This has made us to some extent jointly respon- * 
sible for the working of the various department* and 
the burden of any particular portfolio has been 
shared by others. We propose to continue'to work 

• in this manner. How far the Muslim League mem¬ 
bers share this outlook with us I do not know. Any 
other approach would lead to friction and delay in 
the disposal of our work. In any event wo think it 
necessary for us to know as fully as possible the 
tenuis to which Mr. Jinnah refers in hi* letter of 
October 13. If there is any variation or addition to 
them as contained in your broadcast and your letter 
•f October 4, we should be infoirocd of it. 

Viceroy’s letter of October 15 te I audit Jawaharlal 

Nehru : * 

Thank you for your letter of yesterday. I enclose 
a copy of my letter to Mr. Jinnah of October 12. 
There have bc^p no assurances or explanations to 
Mr. Jinnah dhat, go beyoSd the terms of the broad- 
oast and the .Totters o'f October 4 and 12. 

Extract frrtip Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's letter ol 

October 23 to the Viceroy : 

* 

In my correspondence with you and in your 
letter addressed to me as well as to Mr. Jinnah it 
was made clear that the Muslim League’s jo'ning the 
Interim •Government, meant their acceptance of the 
long-term scheme of the Cabinet De'egatiou con¬ 
tained in the s tat omen t of May 16. 1 need not 
trouble you with references to this in various letters. 
It was pointed out then that a formal decision of 
the Muslim League to this effect would have to be 
taken by the council of the League as they had 
originally passed the resolution of non-acceptance. 
Nevertheless, it was made dear that the working 

• committee of the League would itself recommend 
the acceptance of this scheme and the formality 
could follow soon after. It was on this basis that we 
proceeded.* 

We suggest, therefore, that these two points 
should be o'eared up : (1) The Muslim League’s 

acceptance of the long-term scheme as embodied in 
the statement of May 16, subject only to a formal 
ratification by the council of the League at an early 
date which should be fixed. (2) The approach of the 
League to the Interim Government and in particular 
whether Raja Gbazanfar Ali Kn~* , ’s and Mr. L’aqat 
Ali Khan's speeches recently delivered represent that 
approach or not. • 

If this clarification is eatisfactu-v the s'ep to be 
taken is the allotment of portfolios. The second stop 
* cannot precede the first for it is dependent u/on ’vr 
and governed by it. 

From past experience you will apprreciat 
this clarification and prec&ovare 
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’’ to, *avoid future trouble. This is all the more neces- 
£ eiry because the Muslim League are not joining the 
In erim Government after an agreement with the 
Congi.'» Even as ft' is we welcome their coming in, 
.but that coming in would have little value and in 
’fact might eveu be hamniful to all concerned if it 
was really a p» dude to inner as well as outer 1 
conflicts. 

Extract from H. E, the Viceroy’s letter, dated 
>ctober 23 to Pandit Jawaharial Nchra 

I have made it olcar to .Mr, Jinnah, whom 1 
have seen today, that !he Muslim League’s entry 
into the InLciim Government Is conditional on the 
aeQfntanee of the scheme of the Cabinet Delegation, 
contained in the statement, of May 25, and that he 
must cgjl his council at an cnii’y date to agree to 
this. 

As I to’d you, Mr. Jinnah lias assured mo that 
the Muslim League will come into the Interim 
Government and the Constituent, Assembly, with 
the intent on of co-operating. He regrets and con¬ 
demns, as deeply as you do. the recent disturbances 
in East Bengal. 

icharya Kripalanis Presidential Address 

Achurya J. B. ilripalani, President of ^hc fifty- 
ourth Session of the li than National Congress which 
eld ils session at Meerut has been asked to wear the 
crown of thorns" at a time when “our ship is nearing 
he harbour which has beau so heavily mined.” He 
a’d, “True, we have not yet achieved* the goal of 
’urna Swaraj, but our repir. tenialives and leaders have 
Token into tlx- citadel of power. This is not the end 
f fonign doniiuatiou, but it is surely the beginning 
f ihe end, provided we know how to utilise our 
pportunilies." 

After giving a short retrospective account of the 
a st six jours, Aehnrya Kripalani rxpliined the 
onstrui'tive revolution in the following words : 

I believe that if the Congress had not taken up 
the challenge of British imperialism in August 1942, 
we wou’d not be occupying thp position we do today. 
Nor indeed wou’d the Muslim League and other 
minorities, though some of them ’may not like to 
admit the fajt, frue, we have not yet achieved our 
goal <Tt Puma Swaraj. But our representatives and 
leaders have broken into the citadel of power. This 
is not the end of foreign domination,'but it is surely 
the beginning of the end, provided we know how 
to util.se our opportunities. 

Our revolutionary movement, based as it is on 
non-violence, is unique in history. Usually politicaJ 
revolutions have aimed at the destruction of the 
old order. Their strategy has been designed to 
capture power. All constructive effort to remould 
the nation's life has been done after the old order 
was completely destroyed and power ccptured. This 
process has inev'atdy led not to one but a series 01 
revolutions \efore things could settle down and 
construct' /e effort bo begun. Not unoftsn, the process 
has led- to civ ! : war and ultimately to -dictatorship. 
Both civil war and d’etatorship have a tendency to 
defeat the aims of a revolution. It was so in the 
Stench and Russian revolutions. 

- The Congress under Gandhiji’s lead has avoided 
6yetetnpUBBiS"d>Q merfe destruction or on the capture 


of power. It has, on the other hand, laid great 
emphasis on constructive programme. Its destructive 
and constructive progriNrumes have been worked 
side by side for the last 26 years. Indeed, for 
Gandhiji the only effective preparation for civil dis¬ 
obedience is the intensive carrying out of the 
constructive programme. Now that Congressmen are 
at the helm of affairs in many provinces, and even 
at the centre we have some sort of a national 
Government, it should not be difficult to intensify 
our effort and realise the full possibilities of the 
constructive programme as enunciated by Gandhiji 
arid accepted by the Congress. 

He dwelt, upon the problem of post-war industrial¬ 
isation and said that wo should not forget that 
decentralisation a'one would help effectively to solve 
the probjoin of chronic unemployment of the vast 
majority of our agricultural population. In his opinion, 
our agriculture too must largely follow the pattenP of 
decentralised industry. 

Speaking on national unity, he said, “In a short 
time we shall be assembling to form a new constitution 
for Ipdia. Freedom, if not achieved, is surely in Bight. 
The British can no longer deny it to us, whatever their 
intentions, 

Of all the political virtues, unity is the greatest 
and the,most important, jfrovided this unity if not 
super-imposed by force bur is natural ajd spontaneous. 

At present«the greatest danger to our freedom are 
the communal differences, specially between the two 
major communities, the Hindus and Muslims. The 
foreigner has taken the fullest advantage, of those in 
the past. Today he finds it his last trump card. He is 
play ng it cleverly and subtly. It is unhistorieal, un¬ 
scientific, unethnie and unnatural to think that the 
Hindus %nd the Muslims are two nations. Their 
interests*social political and economic, are identical. 
Their common points are innumerable. Their differences 
can be easily counted and are only skin-deep. ,The 
foreigner eannot. d'stinguish the Hindu from the Mus¬ 
lim except by the accident of dress, and that too only 
if he is familiar with sartorial differences which change 
from province to province. 

Even though the present alien rule has dwarfed 
Indian genflis by an unnatural system of foreign 
education and the denial of all opportunities of initia¬ 
tive. yet by the mere fact of uniting India under one 
* common, misrule, it has released the creative energy °f 
the nation in various fields of thought and action. 
There has been an Indian renaissance. To think of 
India then as divided into two nations, Hindu and 
Muslim, is rc'rogado and reactionary. It is dividing 
what nature" and history have united. 

Kxipalani on Constituent Assembly 
and International Relations 

In two brief and compact paragraphs, the Congress 
President gave an outline of the foundation of the 
future constitution of India. Ho said : 

We shall soon be meeting in the Constituent 
Assembly to fftime a constitution of free India, l* 
will be a democratic constitution and will be federal 
in character. We ftiay dot. however forget .that, in 
the administrative as in the eco'nomic field, central¬ 
isation, more thamis absolutelx necessary*is inimical 
to liberty. It is good, ^berefAe, that till proVinces 
in free India* shall hags the| maximu m otit'potay 
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consistent with external sad internal security. But 
some of o«r provinces are each as big as a country 
in- Europe. There may over-centralisation in the 
administration of the provinces, which too we must 
avoid. Long ago, how long history does not record, 
the Indian genius worked on the •village and local 
panchayat. It remained gur fort through many a 
turbulent period. Kings and dynasties fought and 
failed, emp-res rose, ruled, misruled and disappeared, 
but the villager's life maintained its even tenor, 
away from the din of battle and the rush of rising 
and falling empires. He had a village-state which 
protected his life and property and made civilised 
life poss^-C- Progressively, we must delegate to the 
village panchayat’s judicial! powers in ]jet*y criminal 
and civil cases ; the docal police too might be put 
under the charge of the p»nchaj%.t. If ♦e bqild upon 
this village unit of self-government, rehabilitate it 
Jeo the altered conditions of today, we shall be work¬ 
ing in consonance with the genius of our people. 
This is the natural and the .easy way. Merely to 
copy the West should not be our object* We may 
also not forget that the West has made,' .more 
specially in the big countries, democracy co&plex 
and expensive. West has evolved the official red- 
tape which makes the democratic machinery cum¬ 
brous and slow-moving. All these drawbacks # we /must 
try to avoi^ in the new constitution that we may 
devise. ’ • 

Our judicial system must be simple and effective. 
The law’s delay, and expense end complicity must 
be avoided. A'so there must be ample provision 
made for the enjoyment of civil liberties. They must, 
be protected even frftm the arbitrary action of a 
democratic and representative government. We may 
not forget that power corrupts even the patriot in 
office. Ample provision, consistent with the larger 
interests of the country and the masses, must, be 
■ spade for the protection of minorities. Their lan- 

’ guage and culture must have free scope for deve¬ 

lopment. There must be absolute ‘tolerance in mat¬ 
ters of faith and religion. Every individual and every 
group must, be free to propagate his and its ideas, 
consistently with the maintenance of peace and 
public morality. * 

Explaining his views on the International relations 
of India with the world, Kb said thkt the Congress had 
for many years taken keen interest in international 
happenings. With India’s national struggle based on f 
non-violence, she has naturally always stood for inter- 
nat : onal disarmament, peace, co-operation and open 
diplomacy. India believes in a new world order based 
upon international goodwill and co-operation. India 
believes that these objeote can be achieved by an 
international organisation consisting of free and equal 
nations. 

“Wie believe that* so long as imperialism exists, 
whatever international organisations devised for peace, 
irll inevitably be turned into an instrument of ambi¬ 
tion by powerful and unscrupulous nations. It will not 
Bfe based upon equality, justice end fair play but upon 
the might of a few dominant nations. There will always 
be the Big Three, Four or Five. That way lies danger. 
International th'eves and robbers, even as ordinary 
thieves an<f robbers, sooner or'latsr, and sooner than 
later, nail Out among Ithemsel ves, *and when they' do, 
they ^hake the very fainda^pg of the earth as they 


have done twice within the last' thirty years. isr long 
as these are dependant nations, and peoples, so jsh»ag, 
there will be conflict and war. • / . 

A free India will have in the field of iptosaatibnal - 
affiliations, connections more natural » r .u metre suited 
to her geographical position than she has under foreign 
•domination. As a matter of fact, '.p to now we have 
|had no free connection at all. We were bound to the 
wheel of British international affiliations. Whoever was 
a friend of imperial Britain was India’s friend ; who¬ 
ever was Britain’s enemy became automatically India’s 
enemy. For the sake’Of Bijtisfa alliances and enmities, 
India was twice dragged into war at the cost of untold 
suffering and loss pf life. Free India must cast off this" 
heavy burden. We must have a foreign policy A our 
own. « 

Though we must develop and maintain equally 
friendly relations with all nations, our associations with 
our neighbours in Asia and Australia wiill naturally be 
closef. With China and Japan we have long historic and 
cultural associations. Even today, thanks to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who in the fitness of things is our 
foreign minister we have cordial relations with China. 
But we arc so much separated from our next-door 
neighbour that no cable can come from China direct 
here. It has to come via London and takes often more 
than four hours. All this must be '-hanged. As soon as 
a dmrociKtic Japan, free from its imperial nightmare, 
comes into existence, India must cultivate its friend¬ 
ship. We may not, be obsessed with other peoples’ 
prejudices, be they of the East or the West. We have 
also cultural •bonds with Indonesia and the Eastern 
islands, which we must develop. Our trade can most 
profitably flow in these lands to mutual advantage. 
India and Australia have nothng to lose and much to 
gain by closer intercourse. Central Asia and the Middle 
East are other lands with which we have cultural con¬ 
tacts. A fourth of our population professes in common 
with the inhabitants of these lands the faith of the 
Prophet. We must renew these contacts and forge new 
link) of friendship. With Soviet Russia too our refla¬ 
tions must be closer. With all that we must keep up 
the connections we already have with the Western 
democracies. 

There is an aspect of our international relation 
about which it is necessary, in the interest of peace, 
that we should make our stand clear. And \u</t is that 
• though we imake no fetish of national sovereignty and 
are willing to subordinate its rights to the claims of 
world peace and co-operation on the basis of perfect 
equality between all peoples, we will not tolerate inter¬ 
ference with the right of our people to choose their 
form of government or violation of the territorial 
integrity of India. Whether it is the presence of British 
troops in India against the wishes of our chosen 
representatives, or foreign-paid propaganda to create 
dissensions in our ranks, or the continued occupation 
of portions of our soil by the Portuguese and the 
French on whatever pretensions, is a violation of 
those fundamental freedoms of which no nation can 
be deprived. If the British can quit India, <:$ they have 
unequivocally promised to do, it> iki jpdiculo w for the 
Portuguese authorities to claim that" Goa is\nart of 
their country thousands of miles away. We oorqb^tulatt '- 
Dr. Rammanohar Lohia for having exposed ths^ffitoy 
injustice and indignity to which, our cor&patriqtyf aiffl 
subjected in Goa. Tjhe days of^smpisiar««r-w^wi, ra|f 
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today when even big and powerful nations are being 
"Obliged to give % up their empires, it is time that the 
small natrons, in their own interest, should graoefully 
withdraw from theirs and thus help to remove the mein 
.cause M whq; between nations.” 

U. N. 0. Secihyty Council and India * 

The failure of India to secure election to »€ 
Security Council of the U. N. 0. will be looked upon 
by the people of Asia as an event of major importance. 
The election of Belgium to $he exclusion of India 
allows that the nations of Europe have not yet. 
ceased thinking of politics in terms of the nineteenth 
cenkirv balance of power. • 

im United Nations’ power for action is concen¬ 
trated *n the Security Council. The General Assembly 
of the United Nations is subordinate to the’Security 
Council to even a greater extent than was the Assembly 
of the League of Nations to its Council. Thp extent 
of its subordination is indicated by the fact that the 
General Assembly cannot even make a recommendation 
on its own initiative concerning a dispute or situation 
which is being dealt, with by the Security Council. This 
Council has eleven members, five permanent and six 
others elected for two years by the General Assembly. 
The five permanent members are China, Russia, France, 
Britain and U.S7 a. Each member has one vote, in 
procedural matters any seven votes can decide an issue. 
But in other matters decision needs seven votes, the 
five permanent members’ votes and two others. 

The utility of a mrtnber on *the # Seeurity Council 
depends among other things upon i’s military capacity 
to deal with an aggressor nation. The capacity and 
willingness of the members of the Security Council will 
be the best check against any form of aggression. The 
military strength of India and her economic potential 
have been amply demonstrated during the two world 
wars. It is a matter of genuine doubt whether Britain 
<%>uld have pulled through these two’ wars with 
American help alone and without the Indian military 
and economic resources at her back. On this score alone 
India should have had a seat in the Security Council. 

India and China are the two great, Asiatic nations 
who hold between them a third of the total population 
of the world. Addressing the first session of the United 
Nation^’ jgenuraV Assembly in January last, Mr. Attlee 
bad aJM, “Tnings that, are discussed in conference here 
aire the concern of all and affect the home and life'of 
every man, woman and child." This denial of a place 
to India in the Security Council affects not # onfy 
Indians, but by leaving China alone on the Council it 
wieakens the representation of Asia on the Council. 


notions like Columbia, Syria, and Belgium were suc¬ 
cessful in this respect. This is not surprising. The 
Indian Delegation had acted with a Spirit of indepen¬ 
dence which was sufficient to displease some' of the 
big powers. Indian, representatives at tfie U.N.O. have 
beat fearless champions of human rights and inter¬ 
national morality. Speaking at the Political Committee 
on M. Molotov’s resolution seeking census of troops 
in enemy and non-enemy countries, Mrs. Vijayelakshmi 
Pandit declared that the Indian Delegation supported 
the Russian resolution and that “they are glad that 
the scope of the resolution has been extended to cover 
former enemy as well as non-enemy territories.” “We 
support, the resolution,” said Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, “because we feel it would facilitate imple¬ 
menting Article 43 of the Charter and because it will 
be a step, towards the ultimate objective we all have 
in minds 4 namely, a scheme of universal and well# 
regulated reduction of arms.” She further asserted w 
this connection that India was not happy abo;*t the 
employment of certain Indian troops in Indonesia anq' 
Iraq and that the new Indian Government had already 
insisted upon their eartly withdrawal. 

• When the question of new entrants to the U.N.O. 
was being discussed in the Political Committee, the 
Indian Delegation kept up its dignified spirit of in¬ 
dependence in giving expression to its own views. 
“Among -the applicants ,' 1 said Mrs. Pandit, “there is in 
otir opinion one country and ono, only, which is 
defufitely dot fitted to be a member of the United 
Nations. I imean Portugal." In her opinion Portugal 
had distinctly Fascist leanings. "It had not only colla¬ 
borated with Franco’s Spain, but had also a thoroughUy 
reactionary colonial policy, especially in relation to 
the Portuguese possessions in India. Mm. Pandit 
rcgre’ted that Eire had not been recommended by tho 
Security Council for membership of the U.N.O.. 
though as a peace and freedom-loving country she 
was eminently fitted for that. Mrs. Pandit also wanted 
t hat. Trans-Jordan should be a member of .the United 
Nations. “Even if doubts , regarding the degree oi 
independence which Trans-Jordan has obtained were 
justified, we feel one should not stand in the way 
of Tmns-Jordans membership of the United Nations.” 
In her opinion applications of Albania and Mongolia 
also deserved serious consideration. She expressed the 
Indian Delegation’s satisfaction that Afghanistan, 
Iceland and Swtklen wert! going to be admitted to the 
United Nations. She also expressed her feeling thoit it 
the General Assembly thought that the Security 
Council had refused to recommend a state for member* 
ship on inadequate or unfair grounds, then it was open 
to. and indeed incumbent on, the General Assembly 
to ask the Security Council to reconsider its attitude. 


India and the U.N.O. 

• India’s claim to an adequate share in the adminis¬ 
tration of tile U.N.O. was ably put forward by Mm. 
Paadit in her eptfSch to the Assembly. “As a country, 
geographically in a strategy position in the Indian 
Ocean with significant relations and cultural ties with 
her neighbouqwifh <Asia, the contribution she has made 
in resistance to aggression and the cause of human 
TieffAom. and her role in world economy' entitle her to 
a place in important organs of the United Nations.” 

\Jt is Unfortunate that India failed to secure election 
to Nations’ Security Council, while small 


The Indian Delegation also expressed their opinion 
• on the Veto system of the U.N.O. Addressing the 
United Nations’ Political and Security Committee Mr. 
K. P. S. Menon said, “The Indian Delegation feels 
that, the veto, however undemocratic it may seem in 
theory, is in its essence a reflection of tike realities ol 
the international situation.’’ “In our opinion,** he 
added, “what is needed is not to restrict the are® of 
the veto but to regulate its use.” He hoped that the 
Big Five would teome* to a Gentleman's agreement 
regarding the use or, what is more important,' refrain¬ 
ing from the use of the veto.” * *. 

It seems mat the Indian Delegation has com¬ 
promised on* this iast^ Th^ Indian Delegation may 
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feel that they have shown a responsive gesture to the 
Soviet ‘Delegation on account of the latter’s valuable 
assistance on the question of India’s dispute with 
South Africa. It should be remembered that the Veto 
as it stands (foes not operate merely against the 
combination of some big powers against one of them- 
belvcs, but also protects the aggression bf a big power 
over a small nation. M. Andrei ^Vyshinsky in a fighting 
speech .in defence of the right of veto declared that 
“t.lvo United Nations cannot be powerful if the great 
nations cannot agree with each other. No one dares to 
repeat the mistakes of the League of Nations or the 
League of Vines and Mistakes.” But is there any need 
of a TT.N.O. if the great nations arc always in agree¬ 
ment ? The League of Nations failed because white it 
could bully flmat! sat’ons. it was powerless to check 
the aggression of the groat. The Vi^o system of the 
eU.N.O. is only a reproduction of the weakness-which 
destroyed the League of Nations. With the veto in use 
^and the balance of power doctrine in view', the U.N.O. 
Teannot prevent a third world war. 

V 

South African Question at the U. N. 0. . 

X 

In arguing for the case against South Africa, which 
from the point of view of the Indians is the most 
important item on the agenda of the United Nations 
Asscmb’y, the Indian Delegation have achieved., com¬ 
mendable success. The Indian Delegation had to fight 
against a form bf the Nazi theory of * raciuliam as 
practised against the Indians and Africans by the 
Europeans in South Africa and South-West Africa. 

General Shunts, the Head of the South African 
Delegation, spared no pains to justify his anti-Indian 
and anti-Asiatic measures. “Speaking in the Steering 
Committee of the Umled Nations’ General Assembly 
on October 24, General Smuts asked that the item on 
tho I vovisional n gem da, “Treatment of Indians in the 
Union of South Africa,” shou’d be deleted from the 
agenda, or^ the ground that Indians in South Africa 
being South African nationals, the issue raised was a 
domestic one of the South African Governnwtrt and as 
such did not fall within the province of the U.N.O. 
JJut this demand of General Smuts was roundly opposed 
by tfie Russian and Chinese delegates who fully sup¬ 
ported the Indian representatives on the ground that 
“all members of the Uu’tcd Nations had a right to 
take part, in a debate whenever their proposals were 
under discussion.” M. Andrei Vyshinsky, the Russian 
representative of the Steer’ng Committee, pointed out 
■that it was the “human rights'’ which have been 
violated in this particular prob’em. “This question," he 
said, “is not merely an internal problem. It is an 
international one. Actually it represents a bfeach of 
agreements brtween two States—South Africa and 
India—concerning the fate of Indian nationals in* 
South Africa." 

Justice M. C. Cljagla conceded the point 
made by General Smuts that a large number of 
Indians havi/ become nationals of South Africa. But 
“the issue is,” he said, “whether the General Com¬ 
mittee is competent to rule whether the Indian request 
should go on the agenda. It, should go on the agenda. 
It is c’early laid down in the rule* that the General 
Commit tee* shall not have the jight to decide any 
political questions." 

After some discussion^ on this point in the Steering 
Committed ultimately thef Unitjji States* ^proposal that 


a reoommendation be made to the Assembly that the ' 
question should go both to the Poetical and Le£d* 
committees was approved. 

On October 25, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit- rinsed 
the question of Indians in South Africa ijK&D eloquent 
manner. She said : / 

r We have brought before you/xhe treatment of 
| Indians by South Africa, a rfmmber-State and a 
' " signatory to the Charier. The way this Assembly 
treats and disposes of this issue is open to the gaze 
not only of those gathered here but to millions in 
the world—progressive peoples of all countries, more 
particularly non-Europpan peoples of the world— 
who, let it not b° forgotten, are an overwhelming 
section of the human race. The issue wa have 
brought before you is by no means narrow onp local 
one, cor can we accept any contention that a gtbiis 
and eont:nuing outrage of this kmd against, the 
fundamental principles of the Charter can be 
Claimed by any one, and least of all by a rnember- 
Statc, to be a matter of no concern to this Assembly. 
Bitter memories of racial doctrines in pmcl-ce °* 
states and governments are still fresh in the minds 
of all of us. 

She also expressed her concern at the South African 
proposal that the mandated terrilory />i'*.Sou!b-West 
Africa shoo'd be incorporated by SJlilh Africa. 

On October 30, M. Molotov in his spu'ch to the 
United Nations’ General Assembly strongly supported 
the Indian cause. 

There was a vigorous coziest between the Indian 
Delegation and Pile South African Delegation in the 
Trusteeship Committee of the U.N.O. General Smuts 
claimed Umt the peoples of South-West Africa desired 
incorporation into tries Union. He tried to show that it 
•a the international responsibility of the Union 
Government which ‘‘precluded it from taking ad\ant»gc 
of the war situation by effecting a changing of the 
status of Soflth-Wtsl. Africa without proper consult%- 
tion of all people in the territory itseif or with com¬ 
petent international organs." "In any event,” he held, 
“the United Nations’ Charter by the use of the term 
i?iay instead of shall in Article 77 excluded any obliga¬ 
tion to place mandated territories under trusteeship 
and made the application of the trusteeship system to 
such tcrr.tories a nuttier of voluntary agreement." He 
was confident that "implementation of lhc'"V&hcs of 
the inhabitants of South-West Africa is the course both 
prescribed by the U.N.O. Charter and dictated by 
the best interests of the inhabitants themselves.” He 
went so far ns to threaten that if the Assembly did hot 
agree to the incorporation of South-West Africa 
then no other course was left to the South African 
Government “than to abide by the declaration it made 
at Geneva that it would continue to administer the 
territory as heretofore as an integral part of the Union 
and do so in the spirit of the principles laid down, in 
the mandate.” 

General Smuts also thought thirty it was improper 
for Indians to speak against the racial policy of the 
South African Government, when they had depressed , 
classes in their own country and had Ht much commu¬ 
nal tyatred and riots amongst themselves. 

Sr Maharaj Singh, the Indian delegate, opposed^ 
the South African incorporation demand mainly pn rats* 
ground that there was no prospect of non-dSuropejpns • 
being treated fairly by the South .African ft et^rtwq ent. 
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Shaking from personal knowledge of the treatment of 
the, Africans by ^he Europeans he pointed out how 
discrimination was made against the Airicans in every 
sphere of life. “There is nothing,” he said, “to show 
that thg African population of South-West Africa ever 
really understood the great Issues involved—that they 
understood the trusteeship system . . . The answena 
given by tribal duels indicate that the nature anJi 
objectives of the trusteeship system were not dearly' 
placed before them." He further said, “Additionally 
many natives were not consulted or were opposed to 
incorporation and according to newspaper reports, 
protests fiorn within and without South-Wusf Africa 
continue to be made. He pointed out that the wishes 
of t^^Afr.cans in South-West Africa could not be 
freely expressed. Due to the educational policy of the 
South African Government, the number of natives able 
to appreciate the difference between incorporation and 
trusteeship was infinitesimal. Moreover, not a single 
African figured in the long list given in one -of the 
Union's own statements of legislative and executive 
office is in South-West Africa. Only very recently 
native representatives in the Council of the Union, in 
new of the r ineffective and advisory status and in 
disgust at the unfu'ftiled pledges made by the Union 
Government adjourned sum die as a protest "and 
threatened to resign. 

Sir Mah.uaj S ngh was amazed that the Union 
Government dared to refer to African representation. 
“The Africans," lie saitl, “have only seven representa¬ 
tives out of 200 m the legislature ,pnd even then can 
only be lepres-ented by "Europeans and this for a 
population which is 75 per cent oi the whole.” He 
gave the e-ifrinutc that ■Government expenditure on 
the education of over 7.000,000 Africans in 1940 was 
£900,000 against £7,000,300 for 2,250.000 Europeans 
Provisions in n sped of old age pensions, hospital's an d 
houses were also similarly based on u pol.cy of dis- 
crimiuation against the non-Europeans, Indeed, 
Senator Basuer, a representative in the South African 
Senate, nrccntly described the social services to the 
Africans as being inadequate to it point of indecency. 
‘‘Let a Committee,'’ pi opened Sir Maharaj, “com¬ 
posed of I wo Europeans, (wo Americans, two Asiatics 
and two Africans from outside the Union, visit South 
Africa and report on the conditions of Africans in tlie 
territoiv t q ..ivlpeli«it is proposed to incorporate South- 
West Africa a 1 d hear their views regarding tlieir treat¬ 
ment.” 

As regards caste system. Sir Maharaj pointed out* 
that the Field Marshal had “not the remotest idea#>f 
conditions prevailing in India.*' “Every caste," Sir 
Maharaj said, "has the same legal, pol.tical, municipal 
and civic lights as any other.” The Indian delegation, 
for instance, had 20 members in it belonging to three 
different creeds and many castes and yet they enjoyed 
-absolutely equal rights. Moreover, "at present in every 
Cabinet of India, includ.ng the Central Government 
there are one or iriojp members of the so-called De¬ 
pressed classes working and ruling on absolutely equal 
terms with the other Ministers and entrusted with 
important portfol'os. Their franchise, qualifications have 
been deliberate Ij^lowered. In public services, quotas 
.have been fixed for them on a higher percentage than 
■formers.” Lastly, Field Marshal Smuts’ reference to 
.cfammunal riots in India could not help his cause. Jor 
■ ft whs. said fit reply tb&t “most nations at the threshold 
pf indepand&toe*pasee& through ?uch struggles." 


In the opinion of Sir Maharaj, “South-West Africa 
should be placed fortbw.th within ihe trusteeship 
system of the United lotions.” He also asked tlie 
Committee to recommend that “in determining the 
terms of agreements, the administering authority for 
tlie trust territories under Chapter 12 of the Charter 
should as a rule be thg organisation itself.” 

It is pleasing to learn that in arguing against 
South Africa, India was fully supported by delegates 
from Russia, U.S.A., China, Egypt, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, Mexico, Syria, Bolivia, Yugoslavia, Haiti and 
Czechoslovakia in the Trusteeship Committee of the 
U.N.O. 

After mu eh discussion the Trusteeship Committee 
agreed to appoint two sub-committees to examine all 
the items on the agenda and rejected a proposal of 
Field Marshal Snftits for the appointment of a single,^ 
sub-commitiee. On both these sub-committees India 
has been represented. 

In her speech to the General Assembly on October 26, 
Mrs. Vijayalakdimi fandit pointed out that it was 
for the first, time that an Indian Delegation had been 
"briefed and accredited by a National Government.” of 
India to speak to an International Assembly “with a 
full sense, of responsibility and authority vested in 
that, government by the confidence and sanctions ol 
our people.” “Inda," slid added, "has not yet, payed 
a sufficiently effective part in this Asscjpbly. She desires 
and intends tp do so.” 

India Wins at the U.N.O. 

9 

The South African issue camp up for further dis¬ 
cussions in the Gem ral Assembly and the Joint Legal 
and Political Committee of the U.N.O. 

Affer a heated discussion for some days the Joint 
Legal Mid Political Committee of the U.N.O. adopted, 
in ap te of powerful opposition by South Africa in 
co-operation with the U.K. and U. S.. a jesqlutiou 
jointly sponsored by France and Mexico. This resolution 
reads : 

The Genera! Assembly having taken note of 
the application made by the Government of India 
regarding the tientment of Indians in the Union of 
Sou.’ll ’Africa and having considered the .matter : 
first, states that because of that treatment fr cn.ily 
relations between two frirmber states haw been 
impaired and unless satisfactory act Foment is 
reached these relations arc 1 krly to be further 
impaired ; secondly, is of opinion that ihe treatment 
of Indians in the Union should bo in conformity 
with international obligations under the agrcouienLS 
concluded between the two governments and re : e- 
vanit provisions of the Charter ; thi rdly, the Com- 
> miltce, therefore requests, the two governments to 
report, at the next session of the General Assembly 
measures adopted to this effect. 

The Indian resolution on this point wa# wry much 
similar to this Fronrh-Mexican resolution, the difference 
being maint'y in the fact that while the former definitely 
stated tjiat “the Union Government’s d'.“criminatory 
treatment of Asiatics in genera! and Indians in parti¬ 
cular constitutes a denial 9 of human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms and is contrary’ to the Charter,” the 
latter only stated that “the treatment of Indiansio the 
Union should be in conformity with international 
obligations under the. i^reemAata concludedfrbetwe&U 
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the two government# end relevant provision# of the 
Charter" 

The Indian resolution jtu withdrawn and the 
French-Mexicot*, resolution, waa allowed to stand. 

Field Marshal Smuts tried to persuade the mem¬ 
bers of the U. N. 0. to agree to his suggestion that the 
matter be referred to the .International Court of Justice. 
U he had succeeded it would nave turned the Indian 
issue from a political into a legal one. But ss a matter 
of fact, India's case against South Africa is primarily 
political and to evade it by a legal dodge is to deny 
the very purpose of the TJ.N.O. of “promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and for funda¬ 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion." Justice Chagla was perfectly 
right when he pointed out that the Qeneraf Assembly 
jras quite competent to deal with the Indian! complaint, 
Tor, it was a political body. Besides, as he ffcrthel- said, 
“It would be fatal for this body to allow the Court oi 
International Justice to be dragged into politics.” 

However, India finally won her case when the 
French-Mexican resolution came up before the General 
Assembly. It was carried by 32 votes against IS with 7 
abstentions. The South African amendment referring 
the Indian dispute to the International Court was 
defeated by 31 votes to 21 with two abstentions. Dele¬ 
gates from Russia, Phillipines, Panama, Egypt and 
Poland warmly supported India’s case, while" U.K., 
Belgium and Netherlands spoke in ‘ favour of South 
Africa. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross, the British delegate, was 
chief spokesman on behalf of South Africa. In a 
vehement speech, he supported South Africa’swtand for 
referring the dispute to<> the International Court. 
Appealing to the delegatee to treat the matter “coldly 
and dispassionately,” Sir Hartley declared, “The ques¬ 
tion is not what are the merits, but what are the .powers 
which we possess in this matter. This is not a matter 
to stirrup our emotions.” 

The Russian Vice-Foreign Minister, M. Vyshinsky 
said that there had beefl no denial of the existence oi 
discriminatory legislation in South Africa. He referred 
to the Laws of 1904 and 1908 limiting residential areas 
in which Indian could live which he termed es “actual 
ghettos.” He also referred to the immigration legis¬ 
lation of 1913, marriage laws which forbade the mar¬ 
riage of Europeans and Indians, legislation which 
denied franchise to Indian women at a time when 
White women were given a vote and also to “Law 18 
•-of 1924 which prohibited any Indian from walking on 
sideways.” He continued, “South Africa^—the accused 
—under the weight of arguments presented now had no 
way out. The South African delegation was, therefore 
shifting the matter from a political (level to a legal level. 
The British representative Sir Hartley Shawcross had 
proved to be a good lawyer for South Africa having 
shown unquestionable ability which might, however, 

. have found a more suitable application. It is quite 
devious that the complaint of the Indian delegation is 
of an international character within principles of the 
United Nations and most specifically of the General 
Assembly, which must definitely assent to that parti¬ 
cular interpretation of the case. I feel that it is 
founded oa political ground^ as well as on social 
grounds/ 1 Referring to the Cap# Town Agreement of 
.1907, M. Vyshinsky went on : “Hoy can we possibly 
'Sky that this is an internal question f* How can we 
possibly eJfgue that it is apt anifatecaatio&al question ?’’ 


M. Vyshinsky declared that he disagreed frith F. M. 
Smuts’ interpretation of the Charter in the Article 
dealing with domestic jurisdiction. 

Mrs. Vijayalakahmi Pandit in her reply said that 
Sir Hartley Shawcross’ speech had shattered the .Indian 
hope that the British Commonwealth would at least 
remain neutral in this controversy which vitally con* 
owns one of its most important members. But he had 
spoken in a manner which India considered as entirely 
partisan, however full of dialectical skill it might be. 
£he said, “I shall only deal with two points : Sir 
H&rt-ley made the suggestion that any resolution passed 
by this Assembly by a narrow majority is not obligatory 
and therefore he suggests that we should get a decision 
of the International Court. What is obligatory..fbout 
the decision of the International Court 7 Is this, all the 
respect "that members of this great organisation -are 
going to show to resolutions passed by this Assembly 
if the decisions happen to go against them ? The 
second * point is a reference by Sir Hartley to the 
unfortunate but I hope temporary differences which 
exist in India and which are much in evidence in the 
Ameiiuan press today. I regret that I must say that 
Sir Hartley has not shown good taste in referring to 
these differences which he knows have been brought 
about largely by the role the British Government has 
played between various elements in .our country in the 
long history of Indo-British relations. He has referred 
to these differences with evident and unconcerned glee. 
I leave this Assembly to form its own view on this. 
India is struggling for freedom and at the same time 
grappling with liar internal difficulties with every hope 
of overcoming them.” 

The resolution was thou put to vote declaring that 
it was an “important question" which meant that a 
two-thirds majority was required to get it passed. 
Voting on the South African amendment first took 
place. The amendment, was defeated by 31 votes to 21 
with two .abstentions, the two abstainers being 
Afghanistan and Bolivia. The French-Mexican resolu¬ 
tion was then put to vote and it received the requisite 
two-thirds majority with 32 for and 15 against it with 
seven abstentions. Among those who abstained were 
Denmark, Sweden and Turkey. 

This is India's most signal victory at the U.N.O. 
U.8.A. and U.K’s support for Smuts in his advocacy 
for racial discrimination against the people-v.^a has 
probably been the most notable feature of the South 
African debate. The high hopes that Asiatic nations 
had placed on these “arsenals and champions of demo- 
ersiy” have proved totally false at the first touch of 
reality, It is hardly a year since Worid War II was over 
and the delegates of U.S.A. have tacitly disowned the 
“Four Freedoms” declaration which emanated freto 
their own country. As for Britain, it is strange that the 
representative of a Socialist government, that is appar 
rontly doing all it can to forge new ties aid to eradicate 
old evils, shoulld thus give the lie direct to all the 
claims of his government that the British Empire would 
henceforward be a Commonwealth of Nations on terms 
of equality with each other. 

* 

Why the Jamiat Opposes the League 

The Tribune has published an article written'.by ' 
Pir Ali Mohammad Rashidi in which he ha# explain^ • 
the' reasons why the Jamiat is opposing the League; “A 
good deal of confusion exists,” the writer *iaya, “a# to,. 
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our stand vis-a-vis the forthcoming Sind Assembly 
elections. Being Muslims ourselves, why are we oppos¬ 
ing the League ? Why is it not possible that we should 
throw in our Jot with the League ? Are we reailly a 
branch oi the .Congress ? If so, why ? And finally what 
do we propose to do in the event of our success in the 
elections ?” These are the questions that have been 
agitating not only the mind of the writer but the* 
minds of ‘the people as well, and therefore the lcamccf 
Pir has sought to answer them. Discussing the question 
from the viewpoint of a prominent Muslim dignitary, 
he says : , 

"Why can we not see our way to rejoin the 
League ? I am convinced that the Muslim League 
he**(puttied itself and that whatever it has been 
doing of ilate constitutes but the last kicks of a 
dying monster. Both'in the all-India as well, as in 
the provincial field it has failed at any rate : its 
contribution in the cause of freedom or human pro¬ 
gress has nowhere been such as sliould enable any 
decent citizen of the modern world to feel proud 
of. We are after all not living in the stone age ; 
intellectual evolution of mankind has reached a 
pitch where nature herself is unable to conceal 
from the human eye many of her once incompre¬ 
hensible mysteries. Man can see through every tiling 
and can jiidffe it by certain positive standards. The 
age of camouflage is gone. Certainly it is not a 
religious body of Muslims in the sense that the code 
of difp which is being followed by the high pontiffs 
of the League is not the code of life laid down by 
Islam. Tilings forbkldeif in Iskm'arq^tlie things most 
favomed by the League hierarchy. To facilitate 
comparison, visualise an ideal Muslim conforming 
to the standards set up by the Holy Quran and then 
compare him with the highest League leadpr. The 
disparity would be simply staggering. 

Piety, austerity, simplicity, urge for freedom, 
lovt of peace, good and just government, spirit of 
sacrifice, humility, justice and feelings of good 
nmgtobourliness were once the essential attributes of 
a true Muslim. It is mainly in Bengal and Sind that 
the League has Jiad its own way in implementing 
what it stood for. What is our experience there ? 
If what is being done in these two provinces in the 
name of Islam is really what Islam holds out to 
liunytciiy, • it ssannot be regarded a religion but a 
ourse. But far from it Islam envisages every* hints 
diaimietrically and fundamentally opposed to what is 
being done under its garb by our League friends. 
Nay. the doings of the League loaders I dare, say 
constitute an organised and open revolt against 
Islamic values. Such a body by no stretch ot 
imagination can have any pretensions to being * 
religious body of Muslims.” 

The Pir next discusses the claim of the League as 
a political body a/nd its ideas and methods of achieving 
Pakistan. He writes: 

Is it then ^ political body ? What is its politics ? 
Is Pakistan the be-all and end-all of ita existence 7 
If so, what is Pakistan ? Has it ever been defined V 
No. Does it envisage the establishment of the King¬ 
dom of Godon earth ? No. On the contrary, that 
idea has been strongly repudiated by Mr. Jinnah 
himnwlf fa the course of his address to the League 
Legislators’ convention held at Delhi in April last. 
Dow ft imply ■ Atablishment of separate sovereign 


States of Muslims? Certainly not. Because on June 6 
the League by its express resolution had accepted 
the Cabinet Mission's Plan which, while turning 
down the League ddmand for divisioh, had upheld 
the principle of undivided and united Lidia invested 
at its centre with’ all the attributes of sovereignty. 
The later performance at Bombay was a mere moon, 
shine ; it was only an expression of monetary anger 
over denial of jobs in the Interim Government. Now 
* that these crumbs have been actually thrown at it, 
the Bombay decision has evaporated into thin air 
and the nation reverts to the same sorry position 
created on June 6. That is all about Pakistan. 

Besides, it created disruption in India and pre¬ 
vented India's freedom in 1942. In 1946, in spite oi 
its betrayal by tl\p British, it has joined 1 the Interim 
Government, not became the British or the Viceroy 
had granted it Rakistan or any other concession but 
because, loured by the Congress members of the 
Interim Government, the Viceroy wanted some re¬ 
fractory and discordant elements within the Cabinet 
whose presence there would ensure full play of his 
powers of veto. Clan such an ideal appeal to any 
Muslim’s sense of self-respect ? Will such a state ot 
/o’uutary degradation m any way conduce to the 
achievement of India's freedom or of even Pakistan ? 

A Muslim's true role is never to submit to slaverj 
in any form or shape. JTo work for (lie continuance 
of a viceroy's veto is the most humiliating job that 
can be assjgned' to a member of a* slave nation in 
the year 1946. Ami what is the price wh'ch this slave 
has paid : The Cabinet Mission Plan which means 
massacre of every idea and ambition, that he once 
cherished. 

To (he sad story of*sabre rattling at Bombay 
followed by an abject capitulation a month later, as 
alsq Yusuf Haroon’s prowls in Paris to get a glimpse 
of Molotov have only added insult to injury. It has 
convinced the world that the modem Muslim ot 
India is merely a bully and deserves only to be 
treated as such, fie lacks self-confidence and strength 
of character,* he is incapable of making sacrifices, 
he lives merely on hitf wits. 

Viewing with great disapprobation the rampant 
corruption and oppression in the Governments under 
the league, the Pir says, “No more glorious has been 
the League's ra’e in the field of provincial administra¬ 
tion. Sind's cormption an # d oppression and Bengal’s 
Noakhali furnish the most outstanding examples of the 
conditions it is out to create. It is a slur on Islam to 
have such governments functioning under its holy 
bannrr. Is that what you want to bring about if and 
when Pakistan is established ? Thus in every field the 
League's failure has been a colossal and complete one. 
Confusion and capitulation at the Centre and corrup¬ 
tion and moral and administrative degeneration in the 
provinces have been its only contributions. Are we still 
to hang on to it ? Under these circumstances the only 
alternative left with any sincere Muslim is to hold on 
to the Muslim Jamiat which stands for free Islam in a 
free India and for clean and pure conditions in the y 
provinces.” 

The Rehabilitation Problem in Bengal 

It seems to have daVned at last on thfc stalwarts 
of t/he League, that the continuity of communal tension 
and disturbances fa equally bad for the* prolpects ot 
Paldstga as it a is for th#t of Nationalist India. A now 
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note has, therefore, crept into their utterances of late 
and exhortations to their followers. Though it is rather 
late in the day, still we would welcome this ohange of 
attitude, if, we could but* see any signs of their words 
being translated into deeds. In Bengal, we have act 
yet seen any vestige of an attempt by the League 
Ministry, or their master^ of the League High Cotrlr 
mend, to restore confidence or to render aid in thfj 
task of rehabilitation to the Hindu section of the 
population. All the energy, resources and all the sym¬ 
pathy—whatever the extent and quality—at their dis¬ 
posal seem to be reserved for the Muslim refugees from 
Bihar. The treatment meted out to the Hindu sufferers 
iu Bengal by its League Government can only be 
termed as miserable, miserly and insincere in the 
extreme, when it is compared to the efforts of the 
Congress Government of Bihar in its dealings with the 
Muslim sufferers of that province. i> 

Here in Calcutta, the home city of this paper, there 
are large areas, such as Park Circus, Entally, Benia- 
pukur, etc., where the Hindus still remain dispossessed 
of valuable house property, although months have 
passed since August 16th. The few that did venture 
back to their hearth and hdrne have had to’retreat 
hurriedly under continued throats of molestation by the 
hooligans of the locality who have been left in complete 
control of those areas. The promisee and proposals of 
the officially sponsored peace committees have proved 
to be miserable eye-wash only, in the .experience of the 
dispossessed. Therefore, we are forced to conclude, until 
concrete evidence to the contrary be forthcoming, that 
there is no change of heart in the League administration 
of Bengal, the protestations of their mouthpieces 
notwithstanding. 

If matters be such at the very nerve-centre of the 
Government, it does not take much to imagine how 
things stand in the outlying Eastern areas of the pro¬ 
vince. With the press gagged and communications 
rendered difficult and dangerous ^through the action ot 
hooligans, there 4 a virtual ney&black-out over 
those tracts. The little .that trickles through the 
slender channels-left is anything but reassuring. Official, 
dom seems to be, reluctant in the extreme to take any 
action, be the cause pure in capacity or be it from 
more sinister motives. The only hope of the Hindu of 
East Bengal lies in Mahatma Gandhi's experiment. If 
that fails and he is left to the tender mercies of the 
League administration, with its present constitution and 
mental calibre, then he is lost indeed I 

The following extracts from the Harijan of Decem¬ 
ber l, give the reasons that led to G&ndhiji’s experi¬ 
ment : 

I find myself in the midst of exaggeration and 
falsity. I am unable to diecover the truth. There is 
terrible mutual distrust. Oldest friendships have 
snapped. Truth and ahimsa by which I swear, and 
which have to my 'Knowledge sustained me for sixty 
years, seem to fail to show tine attributes I have 
ascribed to thdmi. 

To test them, or better, to test myself, I am 
going to a village called Shrirampore, cutting myself 
away from ’those who have bgen with me all these 
years, and who have made life easy for me. 

t From all accounts received by me, life is not as 
yet smooth and safe for the minority community in 
the villages. They, therefore, prefer % to live as exiles 
fmlm their own homes, crops, plantations and sur¬ 


roundings, and live on inadequate and ill-balanced 
doles. 

Bow long this suspense will last, is more than 
I can say. This much, however, .1 oaq, I do not 
propose to leave East Bengal till I am satisfied that 
mutual trust has been established between the two 
oommunitiee and the two have resumed the even 
tenor of their life m their villages. Without this 
there is neither Pakistan nor Hindustan—only 
slavery awaits India, tom asunder by mutual strife 
ami engrossed in barbarity, 

It is needless to say that there has not been any 
marked change jn the situation as yet, thanks to the 
supine indifference of the authorities. The •eolation to 
the problem has been rightly given by Mahatma 
Gandhi in his talk delivered at Chandpur 1 on Sfovem- ’ 
ber 7, to a group of workers, as the following extracts 
from the same issue of the Harijm would show : 

"What goee against the grain in me,” Gandhiji 
told them, “is that a single individual can be forcibly 
converted or a single woman can be kidnapped or 
raped. So long as we feel we can be subjected to tiitvo 
indignities, we shall continue to be so subjected. 11 
‘ we say we cannot do without police or military 
protection, we really confess defeat even before the 
battle has begun. No police or military in the world 
cam protect people who are cowards. Today you say, 
thousands of people are terrorising a mere handful, 
so what can the latter r do ? But even a few indivi¬ 
duals are enough to terrorise the whole imnas, if the 
latter feel helpless. Your trouble js not numerical 
inferiority but the feeling of helplessness that has 
seized you and the habit of depending on others.. 
The remedy lies with you. That is too why I am 
opposed to the idea of your evacuating from East 
Bengal en masse. It is no cure for impotence or 
helplessness."' 

“East Bengal is opposed to such u move,” they 
replied. 

“They should not leave," Gamdhiji resumed. 
"Twenty thousand able-bodied men prepared to die 
like brave men non-violently might today be re¬ 
garded as a fairy tale. But it would be no fairy tale 
for every able-bodied mam in a-poqpl a.tj.fl ^ of 20,OOP 
to die like stalwart soldiers to a man in open fight, 
'Kiey will go down in history like the immortal five 
hundred of Leonidas who made Thermopylae.” And 
* he quoted the proud epitaph which marked the 
grave of Thermopylae heroes : 

Stranger ! Tell Sparta, here her sons are laid, 

Such was her law and we that law obeyed. 

“I will proclaim from the housetops." he conti¬ 
nued. “that it is the only condition under which you 
can live in East Bengal." 

“But here we are a mere drop in the Ocean,” 
remarked another frietad resuming the discussion. 

Gandhiji replied that even if there was one Hindu 
in East Bengal, he wanted him to have the courage 
to go and live in the midst of Mussalmans and 
w die if he must tike a hero. He should refuse to five 
as a serf and a rfave. He anight not have the nom- 
violent strength to die without fighting. • But 4fee 
. could command their admiration if the bad the 
courage not to submit to wihng jund died fighting 
like a man. * 
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‘ Inter-Provincial Migration 

Sir Walter Gumer, Relief Commissioner for Bengal, 
raised the question of inter-provincial migration at a 
Brew Conference in Calcutta. He said that there had 
been an influx of refugees into West Bengal from Bjihar 
and there were 16,000 refugees at Asamsol. Somri of 
them were also going to Dinajpur and the movement 
was continuing. Sir Walter pointed out that under the 
Government of India Act, migration within India from 
or into * Governor's or Chid Commissioner’s province 
was a subject for the Central Legislature. Mo indica¬ 
tion had yet been received from the Central Govern¬ 
ment of any policy • which they proposed to adopt in 
the (natter, Sir Waiter added. He said that while the 
Bengal Relief Department were taking no, steps to 
attract refugees from Bihar into Bengal, they must 
undertake all measures possible to deal with the 
situation arising from the migratory trend apd would 
arrange for such measures as appeared necessary to 
meet any further development. Bengal’s League Govern¬ 
ment has already earned a notoriety for its dual policy 
in all spheres of administration, the dividing line being 
that of comimunal discrimination. Only a few days ago, 
the refugees from Noiakhali were told that any further 
relief to them would be stopped if they did not return 
to their respective homes within a week. But in the 
case of Bihar, Sir Walter expressed his eagerness “to 
arrange for such measures as appeared necessary to 
meet any further development." 

This problem of migration has fceen still further 
aggravated by the League’s latest demand for exchange 
of populations. Migration of whole groups of people 
from one' administration to another without any 
certainty of finding any means of livelihood is most, 
certainly a problem which has to be tackled by some 
administration, Central or Provincial. Any person from 
any province of India should undeniably jiave the right 
to settle in any other province, but that must be done 
along recognised channels, that is either by the 
acquisition of property by normal methods or by 
securing a useful means of livelihood. Where persons 
in large groups leave their homes where they have had 
habitat for generations, and migrate to a new location 
with cun unknown and indeterminate future before 
them, they are Jjkcly to become a burden and to cause 
diatref& to tBe inhabitants of the new locality. For this 
means an increase of pressure on the soil and*uhance- 
ment of the strain on the finances of the province that 
receives the immigrants. This is -particuilirly true for 
Bengal where the pressure of population on land is 
already exceedingly high and whose publio finances are 
probably the weakest in India at the present moment. 

Sr Waiter Gurner has thrown the responsibility on 
the Centre. If the Centre accepts the responsibility, they 
must make necessary laws and regulations for the 
control of such wholesale movement of populations or, 
in tiie alternative, it should draw the attention of the 
provinces concerned to their responsibilities in the 
matter. In the case of Bihar refugees, the Government 
of Bihar finds no reason for thip exodus to Bengal. The 
drastic action .s^amst lawlessness and the vigorous 
action for rehabilitation has already infused confidence 
m the hearts of many of the refugees who have moved 
back to their old homes. This sincere attempt to create 
confidence* in the minds of the refugees in Bihar sthnds 
in sharp contrast to what is happening in Noakhali. 

la-the absence of any .statement from the Centre, 


free scope will be given to the mischievous propaganda 
that is trying to disrupt still further the already strained 
inter-communal relationships. 


Exchange of Population 

Addressing a Press Conference at Karachi on 
November 25, Mr. Jinn&h has suggested- exchange ot 
populations as a preventive for communal disturbances. 
He said, "In view of the horrible slaughter in the 
various parts of India, I ma of the opinion that the 
authorities, both Central and Provincial, should take 
up immediately the question of exchange of population 
to avoid, brutal •recurrence of that which had taken 
place whpre small minorities have been butchered by 
the overwhelm iig majorities." 

This “idea has been described as fantastic by most of 
those who lead public opinion in India. Gandhiji 
said he could not think of it. The most pointed reply 
was delivered by,Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, a Liberal 
leader,, in the following words: 

* The scheme of exchanging populations, ad¬ 
vocated by Mr. Jinnah at a Press Conference in 
Karachi is hopelessly impracticable. Mr. Jinnah’s 
scheme of establishing Pakistan in the Punjab with 
the 48 per cent of non-Muslim population and in 
Bengal with 42 per cent non-MuiUm population end 
in Assam with the non-Muslilmi population in a 
majority was highly fantastic and impracticable- 
His new plea for exchange of population, if practi¬ 
cable, is a counsel of perfection but unfortunately, 
it- is st<ll more fantastic and impracticable than the 
original Pakistan scheme. 

Are the Sikhs in the Punjab, with their Guru- 
ihyaraa and religious places like the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar, to be turned out from their homelands? 
And where are they to be located ? What is to 
become of their estates and properties ancl fertile 
lands in the Punjab ? Whefre are the Muslims in the 
Bombay presidency to be transferred and what is to 
become of their business and commercial interests 
in this presidency ? Whore are the Mullaji Saheb 
and his borah followers to be transferred ? Where 
are fhe Aga Khan and his khoja followers to be 
sent away ? Will the Cbinoys, Habibs, Munjees, 
Rahimtoolas.'the Yu suit and Killedars agree to leave 
this presidency and go to what are styled as the 
homelands of the Muslima in the Punjab ? Where 
is the room for establishing in the Hindu majority 
provinces the 42 per cent noa-Muslijms of Bengal 
and 48 per cent of non-Muslims of the Punjab ? Is 
the Muslim minority population of the Hyderabad 
State to be transferred and where ? Is the minority 
Hindu population in Kashmir to be transferred and 
where ? Is the Hindu minority of Sind to be trans¬ 
ferred and if so, where ? * 

The exchange of population now advocated by 
Mr. Jinnah is a hopelessly impracticable scheme. 
The real position is that but for the cleavage J»»d 
antagonism created by politicians there has really 
been no antagonism or cleavage of interest* between 
the two communities. They have lived in peace 
together for centuries. Even in the worst phases ot 
recent disturbances in various parte of the country, 
there have been spjpndid examples of Muslims at 
great personal ride protecting their Hindu brothers 
and, vice versa, Hindus protecting Muslims'. Instead 
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of magnifying differences and representing that 
members of one community are the enemies of the 
other community and are out to destroy them, it 
behoves leaders of both communities to strive to 
restore harmony and remove misunderstandings. To 
advocate the exchange of population is certainly not 
a move calculated to bring about such harmony. 
There has been much discussion about the dis¬ 
similarity of language, custom and way of life between 
Muslims of different provinces. The Pathans of the 
Frontier are much more akin to the Hindus of that 
place than to their co-religionists in Bengal. Apart from 
practicability the veiy idea of huddling a number of 
mottey inter-provincial groups of Hindus and Muslims, 
uprooted from their ancestral homes and familiar 
surroundings, in unfamiliar places, is bound^ to lead to 
complications of a still further antagonistic pature. 
World history provides ample evidence to show that 
religion cannot provide any cement for the unification 
• of different languages, customs and -ways of life. If 
that were possible, Europe, after nearly two milleniums 
of Christianity, would not have been divided, into so 
many warring states. . 

League Administration in Bengal 

The Muslinf League Government of Bengal have 
amply demonstrated how the resources of a Gbvern- 
ment can be used m favour of a section of people 
against the interests of the other. In Bengal, nearly 
three-fourths of the total revenue of the province is 
contributed by the Hindus but these resources are being 
used against them. The best example of the misuse o! 
governmental machinery fot communal ends is provided 
by the Calcutta Police. The Calcutta Police is a force 
meant to maintain law and order in the city. Jt has 
no connection with the Bengal Police. Muslinrs foitan 
only 24 per cent of the population of Calcutta, but 
underthe League Administration they have come to 
occupy almost all the k.ey-poeitions in the city's police. 
The Calcutta Police force is confposed with the 
. Commissioner of Police as the head and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners, Assistant Commissioners, Divisional Detec¬ 
tive Inspectors and Officers-cm-charge of Police 
Stations. The Commissioner 'has 'the following sections 
under him, each in charge of one or more Deputy 
Commissioners : (1) Head- Quarters. North District, 
South District, Port Police, Detective Department, 
Special Branch, Public Vehicles Enforcement Branch 
' and Security Control. A few additional posts of Deputy 
Commissioners have been created since the August 
riots, $•, (i) Deputy Commissioner, peace, (it) Special 
Officer^lor holding inquiries into the riots, and 
(tit) Additional Deputy Commissioner for the North 
District. The composition of the Deputy Commissioners 
up till recently was as follows : 

1. Head Quarters v European 

2. Receivership'. Hindu * 

3. Peace : Muslim 

4. Special Officer : European 

' 5. Detective Department : Hindu 

6. Enforcement Branch : Hindu 

7. North District Tovmt Muslim 

8. North District Suburbs -t European 

9. ‘South District, Town and Suburbs : Muslim 

10. Part t European [ 

11. PubSc Vehicles : Hindu fc 

12. .flpMfal Branch : European 


13. Special Branch, Additional : Muslim 

14. Security Control : Two Europeans 

The European Additional Deputy Commissioner 
for North District Suburb has since been transferred 
and both Town and Suburbs of this District have once, 
again been placed under the charge of the same Muslim 
officer. A number of public complaints agaihst this 
otocer ventilated in the Press had led to the appoint¬ 
ment of the Additional Deputy Commissioner, end after 
the agitation had died down the latter has been quietly 
removed. Of these Dfputy Commisskmerships, four, 
viz, (i) Head Quarters, lii) North District, (in) South 
District and (iv) Special Branch Additional ere the 
most important. The first controls the Armed Police, 
the second and the third control all the 26* Police 
Stations, of the City which maintain law and order and 
invest'gate crimes, and the fourth controls the detection 
machinery. The first is a European and the remaining 
three Muslims. 

There .are 17 Assistant Comlmissioners of whom 8 
are Hindus, 6 European and 3 Muslims. Of the Assis¬ 
tant Commissioners only four are concerned with the 
maintenance of law and order and investigation of 
crimes. Of these, two are Hindus and two Muslims. 

There are seven Divisional Detective Inspectors 
for the investigation of crimes. They Hold jurisdiction 
for three or four police stations according to the 
importance of the stations. Of these 7 D.D.I’s, S are 
Muslims and only 2 Hindus. 

Next crime thp Officers-in-charge of the police 
stations. The maintenance of law and order, as well as 
the investigation of all cognisable offences is vested 
in the two District Police Staff. Calcutta is divided 
into two districts consisting of 24 Police Stations and 
an outpost, which is also treated as a full-fledged Police 
Station. There are two stations in the Port Police, their 
jurisdiction being mainly the Hooghly river and its 
eastern bank. The 25 district police stations are under 
the two Deputy Commissioners, North and South. There 
are 12 stations under D.C. North and 13 under D.C. 
South. Each of them has two Assistant Commissioners 
under them, one for the Town and the other for 
Suburbs. Each A.C. has six police stations under him. 
the seventh being under A.C. South Suburbs. The 
Deputy Commissioners of the two Districts are the 
supreme heads of administration, nwinteiumce of law, 
and Mder, investigation of crimes. They are also 
justices of pence. They have first class magisterial 
powers so far as the discharge of an accused in .custody 
is concerned. 

The population, under the fallowing stations, is 
predominantly Hindu : A, B, C, D, F, I, M, N, T, U. 
V. Of these the Officers-in-charge of five stations, B. C. 

I. IT. V. are Muslims. Under the following stations, the 
population is predominantly Muslim : J, O, P, Q, R, 
W and W.Op. All the Officer-in-cbarge of these seven 
stations are Muslims. Under (he following stations, the 
population is mixed: E. G. H. K. L. 8. X. The Offioers- 
in-charge of three of these seven stations are Muslims. 
Thus fifteen out of twenty-five police stations have 
Muslim Qfficers-in-chvge in a city where the Muslim 
population is only 24 per oeht. It" wfel- also be noticed 
that in all the Muslim areas, the Officers-in-charge are. 
Muslims. In areas where Muslims are in minority, many- 
Muslims have been posted as Officers-en-charge, but no% 

* single Hindu officer has been ..posted m a Muslim 
ana. , <■ 
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' Of the Divisional Detective Inspectors’ jurisdictions, 

' three ere in predbminsmtly Hindu areas, three Mua- 
lim areaa and one mixed. The two Hindu DJD.Fe are 
posted in charge of two Hindu areas, the remaining five 
Muslim'DDI's having been posted to hold charge of 
ail the three Muslim areas, the third Hindu area and 
the mixed one. t I 

Just before the riots, an experienced Hindu office! ( 
had been posted as Deputy Commissioner, North. He 
succeeded in restoring order within a few days and in 
order to achieve this success he Jiad to bo hard on the 
Muslim hooligans. This was apparently not ilikcd by the 
• League Ministry. This officer was removed and a junior 
and inexperienced Mullim was posted there. The 
hooligan^ probably took this change as a victory and 
riotg broke out again from the very day this new officer 
took charge. 

Serious allegations were made in the Bengali press 
of partial treatment by the Muslim officers oa com¬ 
munal l : nes during and after the riots in the matter of 
the recording of complaints, investigations, arrests and 
granting of bail to persons taken in custody. There were 
wholesale arrests in Hindu localities on a mere pointing 
of the finger by any Muslim complainant while for 
murderous assaults in a Muslim ilocality nobody «was 
arrested. Muslidfi complainants were brought from their 
homes or Relief Centres in police lorries under armed 
guards for recording of their complaints and identi¬ 
fication of the accused and then escorted back to their 
respective places of safety. No such help waa afforded to 
the Hindu complainants ahd the Polic% stations in the 
Muslim areas, all under Muslim Officcre-in-charge, were 
thus rendered inaccessible. The Deputy Commissioners 
of the two Districts being Muslims, the Hindu officers 
had to serve the Muslim complainants in this blatant 
discriminatory fashion. It has been openly alleged that 
Hindu complainants had been driven away frolm the 
police stations or had been studiously kept, unattended 
for hours together in such a manner lhat they had to 
leave the premises in despair or disgust. "When cogni¬ 
sance had to be taken under pressing circumstances, no 
action was taken to arrest the offenders. There have 
been public complaints of very serious nature against 
Muslim polioe Officials, but no action has been taken 
against them. 

’ The <5iiici£ncjP of the entire police force has been 
sacrificed in order to achieve communal ends, l^ost of 
the Officera-in-charge of police stations were junior alnd 
inexperienced men, mostly drawn from the rank of 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors officiating as Sub-Inspectors. 
Previous custom was to post senior Inspectors in charge 
of big stations mostly, others not being below the rank of 
senior Sub-Inspectors. The lower-ng o* the^tandard had to 
be made in order to enable Muslim officers to hold key- 
posts among police stations. Burrabaaar and Jorasanko 
Police Stations are not only the two biggest in Calcutta, 
but they are the two biggest and the most important 
stations in the -vjjhole of India. Both of them were 
manned by officiating Sub-Inspectors or A.S.I’s, i.e., men 
•of the fourth rank in fhe police force equivalent to 
head-cons) ablea^Ric risk of leaving such big police 
stations in charge of officers of this description seems to 
.* have been realised during the disturbances. Recently 
*nine Inspectors have been posted to take over charge 
‘as Offioers-tn-ch&rge of nine stations, but the remaining 
10 stations have been left as they were. 

Both of the two District Deputy Commissioners 


have been Muslims for about six yearn past. Since the 
disturbances, when their communal leanings and their 
tactics in the matter of postings for the achievement 
of communal ends were exposed, there*was a public 
demand for the replacement of at least one of them by 
a senior Hindu ^officer. The postings at police stations 
are done by the Police "Commissioner as a matter _of 
routine on the recommendation of these two District 
D.C’s. It was only after the disturbances, when the 
utilisation of the entire police force for communal 
purposes came to light, that this demand for having a 
Hindu D.C. began to grow strong. But no attention has 
been paid to this just and fair demand of the Hindu 
citizens of Calcutta who form three-fourths of the 
City's population. This just demand„if conceded, wopld 
have removed a good deal of suspicion from Hindu 
mind and would have greatly helped in restoring 
general confidence. 

The Police Administration of Calcutta is not an 
isolated phenomenon, it is really a replica of Bengal’s 
Administration under the Muslim League Government. 
Inefficiency, corruption and communal partisanship are 
at a premium. Efficient and honest officers have been 
relegated to routine jobs in order to make room for 
the communal hot favourites. An impartial inquiry into 
the wqrking of the polise stations of Calcutta since 
August 16 last may reveal that many of them have 
been virtually converted into offices df the Muslim 
League. 

Jinnah Through Chinese Eyes 

The Bharat Jyoti publifhes a Free Press report 
from Chungking which states that the formation of 
Indian first Interim National Government and the 
recent Elevation of the status of India’s and China’s 
diplomatic legations to that of Embassies has stirred 
China. The Chinese Press working at the time of ji civil 
war and reserving more space fo^ war news and domestic 
political tension, still continues to follow closely deve¬ 
lopments in India, includingethe communal riots. 

The Chinese press generally sympathises with the 
Congress, # but at the same time it Seems to recognise 
the Muslim League as representing the entire Muslim 
population of India. But beyond that it condemns 
unreservedly the * terrorist? tactics of the unlawful 
elements of the Muslims and the intransigence of Mr. 
Jinnah. For instance, a prominent Shanghai daily, 
Chinese Press, wrote editorially on October 28 : 

The appe.al made by the Muslim League Presi¬ 
dent Mohammad Ali Jinnah two days ago, shows 
that he is at last beginning to ‘talk sense.’ In his 
, appeal!, to both Hindus and Muslims, Jinnah says 
that the ootmnunftl riots in Bengal and elsewhere 
have discredited • Indians before the eyes of the 
world. In the same breath* he asks hiS followers to 
‘stand by the principles of Islam, to help restore 
order and redeem the fair name of Islam,’ by pro¬ 
tecting the weak and showing complete tolerance, 
which is all well said after the damage is done, but 
why did not Ji^pah come out with the same 
before the riots, when lives , still could Jifcve been 
saved. . , 

In our previous editorials we have pointed out 
that Jinnah’* bellicose uttemnoes could lead to only 
one tbing-yholeeale murder. And they did. Had 
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Jiaqah seriously considered the consequences then, the State have sot been satisfied by the proposed' 
many an Indian woman would not now be a widow, reforms. Two features of the Refor&s Scheme deserve' 
add many a Indian child an orphan. But Jinnah most attention, via, that it bae provided parity oi 
refused ttST think, refused to see reason. Now he is r ep r e sen tation for the Muslims although they form only 
trying to worm has way out of a disoreditatte 12 per cent of the population, 85 per cent being Hindu, 
situation, trying to ory over blood'which was shed, -and that it has introduced joint electorates but at the 
„ thankt to hit vrreaponmbl* leadtnhip. Mae time provided means for nullifying it. Mach 

Let Jinnah remember that he is an Indian first, advertisement of this joint electorate has been made 
a Muslim only after. When all Indians realise that by the authorities. The Independent ' correspondent 
their nationalities are stronger than their religious writes : 


ties then, and only then, will there be peace. Let 
Jinnah stop harping about religion and get down to 
the task of uniting India in body as well as soul. 
And that? means deeds, not empty words, especially 
words after the damage has been dose. 

* 

Badshah Khan Through Tory Eyes ‘ 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, also known as Frontier 
Gandhi and Badshah Khan, is one of those selfless 
workers who have dedicated their lives to the cause 
of Freedom. He is more an organiser dad worker 
than a speaker. On more than one occasion,* the 
President’s Chair of the Indian National Congress was 
offered to him. only to be declined. He prefers the silent 
worker’s life to that of a leader. During the past few 
weeks, he delivered a few hdfrne thrusts to Lord Wo veil 
and through hi pi to the British politicians of open or 
secret conservative leanings. Since then, the attention 
of a section of the British has been focussed on him 
and the British weekly News Review has produced a 
characteristic slanderous life-sketch. Here is an extract 
from it: 

At one time Gaffar Khan was Britain’s biggest 
headache on the Frontier, with the Fakiij of I'pi. 
merely providing a sideline in good hunting and 
useful training for inexperienced young British 
officers. The restless son of a well-to-do landowner 
frfem Charsadda, Gaffar was educated at the loyal 
Edwardes Mission School in Peshawar’s well-guarded 
Cantonment; never a bright lad, he faded his 
Matriculation examination and was barred from a 
Government post. 

For a time he did sporadic welfare work in 
frontier villages, but after serving a prison sentence 
in 1919 for ,criticising jhe Governments he became 
embittered. A year later he was arrested again and 
charged with importing Russian stick bombs ; fhis 
arrest angered him still more, for it interfered with- 
hie riotous marriage ceremonies. 

By 1923, he had joined hands with Congress and 
organised the Red Shirts to fight for India’s complete 
independence. His sizable army had a printed ‘‘Rod 
Shirt Infantry Training Manual,” two large training 
camps, a special flag, and plentiful supplies of a 
collapsible short-barrelled 16-bore Bhot-gun sighted 
for lethal bullets. 1 

Outlook in Hyderabad 

The second despatch of the* special Hyderabad 
correspondent of the Independent^ has been published. 
We had .dealt with the first 1 one m our last issue. In 
this o*je, he. has d'seussed the present political situation. 
The State Administration have announced a Scheme 
of Reforms, which has been <jn the anvil for a number 
of years and which has not been intl-oduoed .yet for 
me naunn <or other. The aspirations i©f the people of 


This joint-voting is not an absolutely free -voting 
m which both communities could exercise common 
franchise in favour of a Hindu or a Moslem candi¬ 
date. The provision which 4 negatives the ^principle 
of joint-voting is that if a candidate secures the 
majority of votes of his own community, he -shall 
be deemed to have been elected whatever the 
number of votes palled by him from among the 
other cdmtmunity. 

Let us take an hypothetical illustration. Suppose 
there are 220 voters in a constituency, of which 200 
ere Hindus and 20 Muslims. There are two seats— 
one for a Hindu and one for Muslim. If candidate 
M (Moslem) secures 11 votes from his own com¬ 
munity (presuming that all voters go to the poll) 
and secures no vote, from the other Hindu com¬ 
munity he gets elected in preference to another 
Muslim candidate who may secure 9 votes of his 
community and say, almost all the 200 votes of the 
Hindu community. 

Why should a Muslim, who can command It 
Muslim votes in his pocket, bother about approach¬ 
ing hia Hindu brethren for support, which, in fact, 
is the quintessence of the joint-electorate ? 

And why again, should a Hindu commanding 101 
votes in his pocket care to approach his Mos’em 
brethren for co-operation and goodwill when their 
voting does not affect his election at all ? Why, he 
can continue to be Tabidly anti-Muslim, and yet get 
into the Legislature. And vice versa with a Muslim 
candidate. 

This is nothing but, separate electorate pure and 
simple. It is triore sinful and sinister because it 
comes like a lion in the sheep’s clothing. 

Then there is the strong nominated official block 
in the Legislature which will hav-" to, do„tho bidding. 
of His Master’s Voice. 

• And further again there is the question of the 
powers of the Legislature. There is a long list A, of 
subjects which cannot be discussed. There is another 
list B which can be discussed, but no decision in 
the fortra of resolutions can be taken on them. And 
there is the list C, in which specified subjects can 
be discussed and recommendatory resolutions passed 
which the Government will consider. Nothing can 
be done if the advice tendered by the Legislature 
is rejected. 

There will be a Member of the Executive 
Council from among the Legislators, not necessarily 
enjoying the confidence and mipport of the House. 
That he is a member of the Legislature is enough 
qualification. 

This is only.a cursory review of the proposed 
Reforms. They are patently absurd. Both the AD* 
India Congress Committee and the Hyderabad State 
’ Congress have registered thair emphatic protest 
against tbexp, Anj> attempt to pirih them forward 
it bound to mast with ttiff opposition. 


12. .ope®*** ■■ 
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We are yet to come across a worse travesty of the 
principle of joint electorates. Since his assumption of 
offioe by Sir Mirsft Ismail, he is carrying on negotia¬ 
tions with the leaders of the State Congress. The cor¬ 
respondent reports that nobody in Hyderabad wants the 
edd or <festruction of the House of Asaf Jah. On the 
other hand, all his subjects—Hindus and Muslims alike 
—want it to prosper. The only demand of the Statef 
Congress is that the undiluted autocracy must yield! 
place to constitutional monarchy and the Nixa/mt of 
Hyderabad must remain content in conducting himself 
like the King of England. , 

'Arab Bloc Wants Full Freedom 

* • * 

Writing in the New York Times, Clifton Daniel 
says "that the Arab States in the Middle East want 
neither British control nor Soviet hegemony. They' 
want to steer a middle course which will bring them 
full freedom. Profiting by the rivalry of the big two, 
they are playing their cards so nicely that even Arab 
Palestine is expected to have its independence very 
soon. Members of the Arab League for the conference 
on Palestine do not look to the meeting as an occasion 
for compromise. They are charting their way along a 
wall-defined patji towards a fixed goal—independence 
for Arab Palestine. 

Clifton Daniel writes : 

Policy for Palestine is part of the diplomatic 
strategy of the newest and weakest of the worlds 
regional blocs, seven independent* st^es around the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. That strategy, 
eventually may he a deciding factor in the straggle 
between East and West foi control of the Medi- 
temnesm basin, which at the moment is centred in 
Yugoslavia; Greece and Turkey. Their geographic 
position athwart the Sues Canal and at-op the worldh 
largest oil reserves is the strangest card # the Arab 
States have and they are playing it for all it >» 
worth. 

The aims of the Arab bloc art simple, dear and 
direct—full independence and an opportunity to 
restore their ancient greatness ; their tactics are 
more complicated and less sure. 

First, of all, the Arab Slates are playing the 
familiar van* of all small nations, perhaps the only 
game possible for countries that have not the 
Btrength to impose their will upon others ; to grab 
off whatever the Great. Powers may let fall in the 
excitement of the'r own competition and to trade 
their strategic position and resources for concessions 
from their big brothers. 

Whatever concessions the Arab States have so 
far won have been gained by such tactics. World 
War I gave them their freedom from the Turks. 
The threat of Would War II helped to produce the 
British White Paper of 1939 slopping Jewish imim- 
grat'on into Palestine. Intervention of the British 
against the French turned the trick of independence 
for Syria and Lebanon in 1945. 

They are currently phy : ng upon the fears ot 
Russia in the# efforts to persuade the British that 
it would be better in the long rpu *to evacuate 
Egypt on Egypt’s own terms and to reject ZionismV 
ibid for the Palestine State rather than incur the 
hostility of the whole Arab world. 


The second Arab device is to confront the Great 
Powers constantly with their past promises, the pro¬ 
mises of the Atlantic Charter and the touted Nations 
Pact and to demand that ^hoso pledges be fulfilled m 
favour of them. The threat of an appeal to the United 
Nations Security Council is being held over the heads 
of the British i£ the negotiations for a new Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. The principles or machinery of the 
United Nations pact have been and are being conti¬ 
nuously invoked in support of the Arab nationalist 
aim. They have expressed much more faith in the 
Security Council than any one else in the world and 
thus have placed the onus on the Security Council itself 
of proving its bom fidet for the maintenance of world 
security. . . * 

• , *■ 

Mass Awakening in Kathiawar States 

The* sevonth Session of the Kathiawar Rajkiya 
Parishad has concluded its sitting. Darbar Gopaldas 
Dosai presided. Thousands of men and women of all 
parts of Kathiawar participated. The last session of tlfe 
Parishad was held nine years ago. The proceedings of 
the session commenced with the opening of the 
Constructive Works Exhibition by Sj. J. C. Kuimarappa, 
who made a plea for an entire reorganisation of Indian 
economic life on the lines of the Gandhian economic 
programme. Next came this Harijan Summelan under 
the chairmanship of. Sm. Saiula Devi Sarabhaj. In this 
meeting veterap Harijan workers discuffeed the various 
problems connected with the eradication of untouch- 
ability in Kathiawar. 

Inaugurating the session of the Parishad, Sj. 
Morarji Dcsai (made a strong plea for the union of 200 
Kathiawar States with the ultimate view of merging 
into a greater Gujarat Province, consisting of GujaraJ^ 
Baroda,.Kathiawar and Gulch. 

In tils presidential address Darbar Gopaldas Desai 
attacked the Attachment Scheme launched in India by 
the Churchill 'Government and as an alternative put 
forwavd a strong case for a Union of liatlrawar* He 
explained how it*was impossible *for Kathiawar to pro¬ 
gress when it was disrupte d in^> 200 small independent 
administrations. He said : 

The thirty lakhs of Kathiawar people must be 
under a* d< mocratic Union Government, the consti¬ 
tution of which must, either be framed by the people 
or wi'h their <ft>nsent. That constitution must be 
bast'd on democratic principles and should recognise 
, the sovereignty of the people. It will be necessary 
to transfer law and order, provincial finance, provin¬ 
cial communication including railways and ports, 
p’anning, trade and commerce, development ot 
agriculture, water courses, irrigation, central market¬ 
ing, co-operation, higher education and provincial 
• health and sanitation to the Centre if wc desire to 
bring Kathiawar in line with British India. 

This Kathiawar Conference is yet another proof 
that even in a chok ng atmosphere of suppressed civil 
liberties, the democratic freedom-loving elemente are 
rapidly gaining in strength. Unless an amicable settle¬ 
ment is quickly reached by the Rulers with their 
people, a grim struggle and a bold b ! d for freedom iu 
the Indian States in the foreseeable future C?n easily 
he visualised. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, president of 
the- All-India State .Peoples Conference, stated *in the 
plenary session j»f the Meerut Congress that be had seen 
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a eefifidential document indicating a move to form * 
confederation of 863 Indian States in order to negotiate 
with the futvfre Central Government. Sr. Battabhi 
referred to the pther schemed for a merger of a number 
of these States and said that this attempt wa* in no 
way in the interests of the people. It was not being 
made with their consent but merely'in consultation 
among the Princes themselveff. He warned the Princes 
that this kind of merger would lead us nowhere butr 
would snake the problem more intractable. He declared 
that the people of the States would never recognise the 
Negotiating Committee, going to be set up unde; the 
May 16 plan of the Cabinet Mission, unless their re¬ 
presentatives were included on it. The Congress is now 
fully alive to the problem of the Indian States, free¬ 
dom canhbt come only for a part*' of the Country, the 
whole of India should get it. r 1 

British Indians in French India 
t The position of Indians in tils' Portuguese posses¬ 
sions of India is now widely known. The treatment of 
Indians in the French possessions of India is also not 
always happy. British Indians are subjected to various 
discriminatory laws in French India. Although the laws 
axe not against British Indians specifically as such, it 
defines foreigners so as to include Indians frofcm British 
India although for generations they might ha^ve been 
in the French nosaessiona, paying taxes and own¬ 
ing properties.' This has been revealed by Mr. S. Vijay 
Raghavan, former Joint Secretary of the British Indian 
Association, in a statement to the press. 

British Indians in the French possessions form 
one-third of the population which is estimated at more 
than three lakhs. This ode lakh of British Indians BTe 
without franchise even in municipal elections ; they 
cannot be employed in government or quasi*govern¬ 
ment departments. They cannot become office-bearers 
ha any government recognised' association. They can¬ 
not gtteet any document as witnesses in' the office of 
the Registrar of Assurance or Notary Public. They 
■cannot sue a French subject" without depositing a sum 
towards the cost of thegsuit beforehand, etc. 

The British Indian foreigners were subjected to a 
poll tax in 1938. To protest against this tax the British 
Indian residents formed an association and requested 
the Government of French India to accord the neces¬ 
sary sanction for the same*, as the French law prohibits 
the formation of association by British Indians.without 
government permission where the members of the asso¬ 
ciation exceed 20 in number. The then Governor, M. 
Bomvin, refused permission on the plea that foreigners 
should not form an association. Such is the condition 
of one lakh British Indians resident in French India. 
It has also been mentioned by Mr. Vijaya Raghavan, 
tbe publication of a prominent journal of French India 
was twice stopped by successive Governors during 1944 
and 1946 for the only reason that its owner and edritor 
was a British Indian. 

M. Baron, the present Governor of French India, 
has recently left for France. On toe eve of his depar¬ 
ture he told Press representatives at Karachi that his 
mission in going now to France was to develop friend¬ 
ship. between French India end the rest of India. The 
outcome 1 of his mission will be watched with keen 
interest in this country. Republican France’s imperialist 
intrigues in Morocco, Syria _pnc|t Xndo-China have 
greatly lowered the prestige *ctf Franee, toe pioneer 


in the revolution for the atUimnrert of equdit?." 
fraternity and freedom. 

Planning of World Crap Census 

Experts from six countries met with agricultural 
statisticians of the Food end Agriculture Organisation 
(fn an informal conference at Washington to discuss the 
(preliminary steps towards co-ordination of the agri¬ 
cultural census work of the various nations". The con¬ 
ferees will work out suggested tables and schedules otf 
agricultural information to be submitted to the govern¬ 
ments of the world for their criticism end suggestions. 

Hie conference was called by H. R. Tolley, director. 
of FAO’s Economics and Statistics Division, who 
pointed out that the objective is eo-ordinatifln of 
agricultural census work rather than an attempt by 
FAO tq conduct an independent world census, citing 
the need for a greater body of comparable information 
on the world’s crop acreage, production of principal 
commodities and other basic facts. Talley said, the 
aim is to get as many nations as possible to take 
agricultural censuses in 1950 and to get agreement on 
the provision of certain fundamental data on a uniform 
basis in an effort to clarify the statistical picture of 
wo$)d agriculture. 

FAO’s function, Tolley explained { ‘"would be to 
work with governments to put the census data on a 
comparable basis, and to compile and publish statistics 
based on figures from toe individual nations. The Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture, whose functions are 
being taken over by FAO, played a similar liaison role 
in connection &th the agricultural censuses in 1930 and 
1940. It published world figures based on the 1930 
studies, but the war intervened before it could publish 
the 1940 figures. 

Conferring with FAO statisticians today were ex¬ 
perts from Canada, China, Franrc, Peru, Poland and 
the United States, who were invited to participate as 
individuals! rather than as government representatives. 
For a successful crop census, India and the U.S.S.R. 
representatives ought to have been included. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced that 
estimates for world food production in 1946-47 indicate 
that production will be about seven per cent larger 
than the previous year’s low output and may slightly 
exceed the pre-war average. The Department’s Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, in a report based on 
information from throughout the world, warned, how¬ 
ever, that careful utilization of food supplies will be 
necessary to prevent another acute food shortage next 
spring. 

The Department also announced tonight that the 
world’s 1946-47 cotton crop is now estimated at 
22,080,000 bales of 500 pounds gross, which is the 
smallest crop since 1923-24, with the exception of last 
year’s. 

In a breakdown of world food * production, the 
report estimated wheat and rye production at 13 
per cent larger than in 1945-46 aw| about 96 per cent 
of the pre-war average. It was pointed out, however, 
that depletion of stocks partly offsets the gain and tost 
bread-grain supplies probably will <fcnjtinue to be short 
in relation t% need. 

Com crop for 1946-47 was estimated at about c «X} 
million bushels, which would be the largest world erdp 
on record—-about eight per cent above lasl year’s crop. 
The bulk of the increase was attributed to toe large 
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■ tf.U. crop. The quality of the U.S. crop, the report 
abated, ie good and larger quantities ehould be avail¬ 
able for export tail year than teat. 

In other areaa, drought damage was cited as respon¬ 
sible fpr smaller-than-average corn crops in Europe 
and Russia, and smaller acreage for the bekne-average 
orop in South America. 

Livestock products ore expected to show little 
increase in 1946-47, but larger supplies of fish ate, 
partially relieving meat shortages in many areas. 

The rice harvest in major producing countries, it 
wise reported, may be somewhat larger than the pre¬ 
vious year, but below average mainly because erf smaller 
acreage. Unfavourable weather in some of the export¬ 
ing ^o^n tries, where the greatest acreage reductions 
have occurred, will restrict exportable rice supplies in 
the cbmjng year to about last year's level qr about 
one-fourth the pre-war average. 

The Middle East w;,ll have adequate food sup¬ 
plies I or its needs and exportable quantities of •cereals, 
fruits and nuts. Although larger crops than last year 
are expected in the major Far Eastern countries, large 
imports of cereals aud some sugar will be needed in the 
area to avoid distress in deficit countries. 

Further recovery in food production is indicated in 
the 9oviet Union, but output still is below prt-war, 
according to the report. Food production in the United 
Kingdom and Eire is likely to be significantly below 
last year’B because of crop damage caused by excessive 
wetnesrt at harvest time. 

The report said that. ,the most .pronounced increases 
in food production for 1946-47 have occurred in areas 
devastated by the war as well as in those stricken by 
drought last year. However, production level in such 
areas is still far below average, necessitating continuing 
urgent food imports. 

Among the factors stimulating the demand for food 
imports are the desire to increase stocks sufficiently to 
meet day-to-day distribution problems, the desive to 
increase rations to the level at which physical strength 
can be (maintained, and world population increase of 
seven per cent. 

Sagotra Marriage Bill 

The Central Assembly spent the entire sitting on 
November 7»diitnissing Dr. Desmukh’s Bill on Hindu 
Marriage Law as approved by the Select Committee. 
The Bill permits marriage between persons of the 
same gotra or pravara or different subdivisions of the 
same caste. 

The debate on the Bill was lively. There was 
apparently freedom of speech for the Congress mem¬ 
bers. Mr. Gole opposed the Bill, whereas Mr. BaCkrishna 
Shanma and Mr. Gadgil supported it. Mr. Rajagopal- 
oehari supported the Bill and explained his reason f° r 
doing so. Be,, however, did not indicate whether he was 
speaking for the Government as a whole. He spoke 
convincingly on the need for a liberal outlook as the 
best way of preserving religion and culture. 

Mr. Gadgil clinched the issue by remarking that 
the significance,#^ gotras had gone and only symbols 
had remained? Mr. A. Ayangar tried to steer a middle 
course. He sa ! d that the law was probably needed m 
’ some parts of the country and not in others. He, 
therefore* suggested that, its applicability to provinces 
should be lef| to*the discretion of the- provincial 


governments. Reformers won and the House passed the 
Bill without amendment. 

It is to be hoped that the measure»will go' through 
the Council of State end* become law in a abort time. 
Orthodox Hindus regard any change in*Hindu Law as 
a blow to the root of the Hindu Society. It is, how¬ 
ever, becoming* increasingly clear with the fast Burring 
events that Hindu Law* is no longer a mere object of 
antiquity and reverence. It must keep pace with the 
changing times. The tabooe and restrictions which 
might be justified when they were introduced ore now 
no better than fetters on the Hindu Society. Enlight¬ 
ened reformers are, therefore, trying to bring Hindu 
Law up-to-date so as to keep the Hindu Society ifc 
tact under modem conditions. Hie Hindu Law Com¬ 
mittee ha# produced a code which would also be taken 
up by the tCentrsjJ Legislature at no distant date. 

• 

Women*£ Right to Inherit Land 

An indication that the Government of Madras 
were contemplating the amendment of the Hindu* 
Women’s Eight to ^Property Act. so as to enable a 
Hindu woman to claim a share in her husband’s agri¬ 
cultural! lands, was given by Mr. K. Bashyam, Minister 
for Law. speaking at a meeting of the History Asso¬ 
ciation of the Queen Mary’s College, Madras. Hie 
subject of Mr. Bashyamis address was Hindu Law and 
Women’s Rights. 

The speaker referred to the leading role the women 
of India had played in the political, economic and 
social sphere of the country, from the Vedic times diown 
to the present day and added that the dictum of Manu 
in respect of women’s place in society was wrongly 
interpreted by some lntter*day commentators and sub¬ 
sequently iled to the enactment of the Rindu Wonumia 
Eight to Property Act. Legal expert* had attempted to 
limit. \he operation of the law to income froto property 
other than agricultural, as in their opinion, the Act 
was passed by the Centre and that the latter had, 
therefore, no jurisdiction over a provincial subject like 
agriculture. The Madras Government were trying to 
remove this defect by enacting necessary amendment 
to the Act shortly. 

Proceeding Mr. Bashyam dwelt at length on the 
rights of the Hindu woman in regard to her husband’s 
and father’s property and made a detailed reference to 
the Woman’s Estate, by vthich a widow (if her husband 
died,without leaving a male issue) was entitled to 
enjoy the fruits of her husband's property (barring 
agricultural landl, but not allowed to sell or dispose of 
the property under ordinary circumstances. She pos¬ 
sessed such proprietary right over her stridhana and 
this could be disposed of in any manner she pleased. 

It is a pity that the passage of the draft Hindu 
Code in the Central Legislature is being delayed. 
Instead of passing such piecemeal legislations effecting 
property rights Independently by the Provincial 
Assemblies it would lrnve been far better if' the Hindu 
law wore made uniform all over the country. This was 
the very purpose of the Hindu Code and its object 
would be defeated if the Provincial Legislatures moved 
in a different way. 

• • 

Secondary Education in G. P. 

The High Skhool Education Board, Central Pro¬ 
vinces and JJera*, had recently appointed a toaaU 
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Committee witH Dr. U. 8. Jha as convener and Dr. H. 
C. Seth end Mr. V. R, Raj wade, aa members to 
{annulate the principles cm which secondary education 
shouud be reorganised. The cjpaft report of the com¬ 
mittee has been adopted by tl)e Board and has been 
published for •eliciting public opinion on it. The scheme 
presupposes an entire change in outlook towards high 
school education on the pan of Jhe pupil, the guardian, 
the teacher and others concerned. The Committee 
thinks that thus change of attitude defcnands shifting 
of attention from subjects and examinations to the 
harmonious development of the pupil with reference 
to himself and his society. The Committee believes 
that ‘the men who can effectively carry out this new 
responsibility gre the teachers, but in order to share 
this responsibility properly, he must have twp kinds ot 
training: ' I 

(t) He should re-study his subject with^a view to 
have up-to-date information in it and also to 
appreciate its fullest significance in the light 
of the new purposes. 

(t») He should be acquainted with the more 
scient.fie idea of the technique of teaching 
which shall ensure learning and building &f 
character on the part of the pupils, to go 
together. 

Such a teacher shall have : (a) decent wages, 

(b) leisure to study and think and contact his pupils, 

(c) freedom to experiments relating tp his profes¬ 
sion and (d) some ‘say’ in matters relating to his 
school. 

These should be (multilateral’ schools to suit the 
wide range of courses which the scheme provides. 

The new scheme will re«fuire (a) a new set of text- 
b' w dw, (6) good supplementary literature, (c) books 
especially designed for the use of teachers, (d) reference 
books far teachers and pupils, (e) books on wide Grange 
of topics to suit pupils of different stages and (/) books 
on technical courses. 

In Ihe Committee’s ^ opinion, the present, high 
school education is defective, because, '(0 it has no 
definite aim or purpose cxpppt that of preparing the 
pupils for the University cducat on or Government 
service ; (if) the student’s needs, capacities and atti¬ 
tudes find insufficient 'emphasis and he is taught oud 
trained merely for success in examinations with the 
result that the quality of-successful candidates is 
deteriorating day by day ; and (it?) the schools do not 
adjust themselves to the needs of changing life and 
thus falling behind modern t'mes have failed to train 
the pupil for the society in which he must live. 

The following principles of reorganisation have 
been recommended by the Committee : * 

The present high school course should continue 
to be of seven years’ duration. In the first three 
classes of the high school a wide field of interests 
and activities both practical and academic may be 
provided to enahle pupils to discover their own 
special aptitudes and talents and given them a 
broad basis for further training. The h : gh school 
wUrk proper should commence in the fourth year 
and in the lust three years of the course, greater 
specialisation in a limited ntCnber tif activit'es should 
be attempted. The h’gh school courses should centre 
round home* central activity which jyould reflect the 
major interests of large groups of pupils on the one 


hand and nation’s vital needs on the other. This 
principle suggests three broad categories of activities, 
vie, the academic, this scientific aid .the technical. 
It is suggested that the acadetoio may be subdivided 
into two subordinate centres of emphasis, tit, 
(a) The academic or the purely literary, -and fb) the- 
social studies. These give the following main 
( courses: 

. c L Aeademie Course (literary curriculum)—' 
(a) literary course, (b) social studies course. 

II. Scientific course. 

III. Technical course. 

It is necessary that each of these courses must 
include in it some elements of the other two. The 
medium of instruction in all h ; gh schools shall be 
the mother-tongue of the pupils, English being a 
oompulsory second language. Physical cducatlbn 
should be compulsory and some foito of literary and 
artistic appreciation and music should form part o! 
the Scheme of education. The most important factor 
is, however, willing co-operation of the pupil m his 
work without which all educational effort is a waste. 
It is also necessary to provide for passage of pupils 
from one type of course to another at a reasonable 
stage. 

It has been recommended that the curriculutn 
should be well-adjusted and well-balanced in respect of 
time and the field to be covered. The pupil shall 
study the courses laid down in the subjects mentioned 
against each stage and course. The period of time 
assigned for each subject is ‘only a rough guidance 
which is adjustable an accordance with the special needs 
of the school. 

The Committee has sought to overhaul the system 
of examination. It is of the opinion that the Board 
should hold only one examination and that at the 
completion of the high school education, other 
examinations- being hold by the school itself. The 
Committee divides the examinations into three parts : 
(?) Examination of the school record of the candidate, 
(if) Practical and oral examination by the Board, and 
(iti) Written examination. A systematic record of the 
pupil’s work for the entire period of his stay in the 
school may be maintained containing statements ot 
his studies, his social qualities and his health. 

The Committees report, as pub.ishcd ' in the 
Hitavada and from which the above sumlmary has been 
prepared, indicates that the educationists of the Cen¬ 
tral Province have approached the problem from the 
widest national standpoint. Instead of waiting 
indefinitely for the introduction of the Sergeant scheme 
on an all-India basis, the provinces would do well y .in 
forging ahead. 

Redratving of Provincial Boundaries 

The question of redrawing of provincial boundaries 
has begun to attract notice but has not yet received the 
attention that it deserves. The (modern provincial 
border lines of India are not sacrosanct, they were 
drawn by the British according to tljgir convenience. 
There are a number of distinct cultures \md languages 
in this country and each one of them had found the 
amplest ’opportunity to develop its own cultural and 
literary wealth within the framework of % common 
geographical and national unity. Unity amidst diversity 





is the keynote of India’s millennium-old social and 
cultural history. "Creation of provinces by the British 
Rulers in India generally followed these lines but not 
always^ Time is fast coming when a thorough redrawing 
'of all provincial boundaries along cultural and linguistic 
lines will be needed. . 

With this fundamental point in view, the provinces 
should be so created that they may become self* 
supporting economic units not dependent on subven¬ 
tions from the Centre. At present there are eleven 
Governor's provinces, four Chief Commissioner's pro¬ 
vinces and 650 Native Stales. They will ail have 
to be grouped and arranged in such a manner that 
economic groups and units can fie created as far as 
possible on the basis of cultural and lingu : stic unity. 
AdunitejJ Kurnatak, united Kathiawar and smylar new 
provincial units may Ik- the natuial outcome. 

Bengal’s case deserves special attention in this 
connection. Bengal is the biggest province of Iwl ; a and 
its size and topography is such that adrninistrat : on oi 
this province has become a very complicated problem. 
The districts of this province can he geographically 
divided into two broad regions, the wet districts ot 
eastern Bengal and the dry districts on the west. The 
northern districts occupy an intermediate position 
Even modem ftioans of communicalion makes it difficult 
at times to maintain full and constant touch with the 
districts. As a result, the district officers have to be 
given powers wide enough to lead to gross abuse, if 
false standards are set up m the selection of personnel. 
Want of diive anil vision and lack oj quick action by 
the district authorities may prove extremely disastrous 
as has actually happened in Noaklndi. The in¬ 
competence of the District Magistiatcn and the 
comliimiial-niindiduess of the Superintendent of Police, 
both of whom took no preventive action, when there 
were sufficient warnings of what was coming very soon, 
was one of the prime causes of the Noakhjdi disaster. 

Apart from administrative reasons, political causes 
are sufficient to warrant a dhisioti of Bengal and 
creation of two provinces out of it. Since 1943, when 
League assumed power, the League Government oi 
Bengal have demonstrated a totalitarian tendency and 
it has not. concealed its intention to squeeze out the 
Hindu population from the province. The League press 
lias already gprvad quit, not’ces on Bengali Hindus and 
has asked them to look for home in Madras, Biliar or 
any other province. Eastern Bengal districts have a clear 
Muslim majority, the northern districts have shglwt 
majority in their favour and in the six western districts, 
the Hindus are in a majority. Attempts are being madp 
now to convert these districts into Muslim majority 
areas by settling Muslnns in those places. The entire 
resources of Bengal, three-fourths of which is contri¬ 
buted by the Hindus are being used agiinst the Hindus. 
The fate of a Il-'ndu minoriiy in the Muslim majority 
areas of Bengal—oral assuramees of Mr. Jinnah 
' notwithstanding—has been made quite clear in 
Noakhali. If tho»Benguli Hindus do not stand now to 
maintain their own homeland against the onslaught, 
that has already # begun in full force, they run the risk 
of becoming aarace* of homeless wanderers in no distant 
future. 

, A national from Orissa or Assam has today better 
, security m Bengal than a Bengali Hindu today. The 
Western Bengal Hindu, under the present system of 
Administration* cannot save the Eaijt Bengal Hindu 
fmm gradual axtarxninatiop while in hit desire to 


remain within a united Bengal he is himself going 
down. Division of Bengal into two provinces will prt>- 
vide the East Bengal Hindu with a sure refuge* and at 
the same time a fountain head of strength. Western 
Bengal under the Congress can become the most effec¬ 
tive check against oppression on Eastern Bengal Hindus. 
Under Provincial Autonomy, the Centre is already 
powerless to intervene and with the new Constitution, 
the Centre will be still more weak. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

The venerable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
has passed away on November 12 at Benares. Pandit 
Malaviya <gnbodied in him the traditions of India m 
a remarkilble manner. He represented, as few others 
have done/ the ttgie type of integrated personality. In 
the Benares Hindu University, he has a monument 
which will last for gonerution*, to come. He realised at 
an early date that those who want to take to politics 
and uplift of the eoimtiv must devote the whole of* 
their time and eiiefgv for that. This was realised and 
antd tfpon by another 1 ruder of India, Gopai Krishna 
(iokluile. Before the time of these two great sons of 
India, politics was regarded as a recreation after the 
day’s arduous work at the *bar or at the counter 
or a ‘‘three days’ picnic firing the Christmas recess” as 
Achailva Prafullo Chandra Hoy described it, Malaviyaji 
gave up his luertuive practice and*.courted poverty 
so that he might devote his whole attention to the 
country** cause in its multifarious aspects. His has 
been a ilife of se.fless dedication to the services of his 
motherland. 

Pandit Medan Mohan* Malaviya was bom at 
Allahabad, in his ancestral house, on the 25th Dejgm.-— 
her, 1861. He came of a family of orthodox Brahmins, 
that 'fas marked for its erud.tion and scholarship in 
Sanskrit, who hail migrated from Malwa in the sixteenth 
century. Hie education rested on c> Sanskrit classics 
foundation acquired in two Sanskrit Pathsalan* Later 
he entered an*English school Sind after passing the 
Entrance examination of the Calcutta University in 
1879, he entered the Muir Central College at Allahabad 
from which lie graduated in 1884. Seven years later he 
obtained, the law degree of LL.B. while acting as a 
school-teacher and a journalist. 

Pandit Malaviya ejnent many years of his early life 
to journalism. l/e joined *tlie Hindusthan in 1887 and 
after*ably conducting it for nearly three yearn, he 
became the editor of the Indian Union followed late^ 
on by the Hindi weekly Abhyvdaya. He gave up active 
jor.mahsni after he joined the Allahabad High Court 
as an nd\oeate in 1893, but one part of his life remained 
tied up with this first love. The Leader of Allahabad 
came into being mainly through his efforts and until a 
few years back he was the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the. Hindusthan Times of Delhi. 

Ma'aviyaji's connection Wth the Indian National 
Congress started with its second Session, which was held 
-it, Calcutta in 1886 under the presidentship of Dadabhai 
Naoroji. This connection with the Congress remaned 
active for sixty years, being terminated only with hi* 
death. On several occasions he was constrained to go 
against tihe accepted prfticy of the Congress. s : nce he 
was a person who could not subordinate .his conscience 
and reason to the dictates of popular emotion, and 
later events havfe proved that Pandit Malaviya ’a 
judgment was right on most of these. One such ooeaaton 
am. i»U»-fell Com «■*«**. I-*-, 
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latures of India were called upon to resign their eeate. 
This vital mistake, on the part of the majority leaders 
of the'Congress, that left the field open and dear for 
the reactioaarfea under the patronage «- nd tutelage of 
the British Raj, was opposed by him. Ag ain he vehe¬ 
mently opposed the knock-kneed and ex tr e mely futile 
attitude of the Congress to the Cotmmunal Award at 
the Patna Session in 1034. But withal he was always a 
stalwart upholder of the Congress cause, as he proved 
more than once by open defiance of the Government’s 
orders. He was elected President of the Congress in 
1900, 1918, 1032 and 1933, the last two sessions being 
initiated by him as a challenge to the Government. 

In his political life, Malaviyaji had thus been an 
adherent of the Congress and with "a wonderful stead¬ 
fastness he always kept himself op the*side of the 
Congress in matters of general principles affecting the 
welfare of the country. His regard for the Congress 
surpassed his regard fof any individual leader of it, 
probably with the Bole exception of'Mahatma Gandhi. 
Even a few days before his death, when he had lost 
consciousness, he muttered the name of Gandhi. On 
the background of popular mind, however, Malaviyaji 
figured and loomed large as the last Elder Statesman ot 
Hind u India. Standing «fast in the .deluge of foreign 
cultures, both European and Islamic, Malaviyaji never 
allowed the sands to shift from under his feet. He had 
proved to be almost an aggressive chaliupion of Hindu 
faith and culture but at the same time he extended 
toleration to all those that differed from him or 
followed other religions. 

The Benares Hindu University will remain as an 
everlasting monument of jjps devotion to the cause ot 
.to motherland. He planned for the establishment of a 
real University with “real professors, real lec¬ 
turers, a living curriculum said a definite aim* 1 ' The 
same idea had struck others too but it was left 
to Malaviyaji to carry it into perfection at Benares. 

The end of an extremely fruitful life, fall ot 
endeavour and strenuous all-out devotion to the cause 
of the uplift of the masses of India, came at Benares 
on November 12, almost on the threshhuld of his 
86th year. He had been ailing for some time, and the 
news of the Noakhali outrages gave a mortaj shock to 
him, frotm which he could not recover. Thus ended a 
gifted life, truly noble in its absolute self-devotaoek, 
transparent sincerity, ascetic simplicity, and austere 
and Brahminic disregard for personal gain. 

A Distinguished Educationist Passes Aivay 

Principal Bhuban Mo'hon Sen passed a way on the 
20th October, 1946, at the age of 61 at h : s Khulna 
residence. Principal Sen was a bright scholar, an 
inspiring teacher and a keen sportsman. Having taken 
his Master’s degree in History in 1910 from the Cal¬ 
cutta University, he joified City College, Calcutta, and 
served there for eight months, after which he joined 
Assam Educational Service and became Professor oi 
Hjytoiy, Cotton College, Gauhati, and afterwards the 
Head of the Department. As student and later as 
professor, he was fortunate to have come in intimate 
contact with eminent educationists like Dr. H. C. 
Mookefjee and the fate Dr. J. N. Dasgupta and Dr. 
Heramba Maitra. He was bom in Assato and later had 
been in service there for (loz^g thftty-one years. He 
filled a large space in the intellectual life of the college 
he aerved end was associated with many of its beneficial 
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reforms and extra-curricular. innovations. Be left ffi 
indelible impression on two generations of Assamese 
youth by his work and worth and was the moat im¬ 
pressive personality within and outside class-rooms. 
He was a pioneer in the field of history. 

9® is rightly called a maker of modem Assam. 

Vae Victis? 

In the ancient and mediaeval times, War meant 
slaughter, plunder and rapine, followed by territorial 
domination or enslavement at the hands of the victor. 
Modem civilization has attempted to do away with as 
much of “barbarous’’ practices as possible. But human 
nature being what it is, not ntueh had been achieved 
hitherto beyond encasing all the horrors atteiiduht on 
war anji conquest within abstruse phrases and com¬ 
plex legal terminology. Even after the end of this 
latest of “ware to end warfare,’’ we are constrained to 
remark, the interests of the vanquished seem to receive 
little consideration, if any at all. Mass transference of 
technical works equipment has been reported before in 
the press, and the subjoined extract from the UB.I.S. 
will show that technical brains are being taken away 
as well from the vanquished. We hope hutmwne consi¬ 
derations will prevail at least in tire most democratic 
of all nations, when the passions generated by war 
have subsided. 

Some 280 German and Austrian scientists have 
been in the United States for the past year working 
with Americans in research and experimental fields, 
the War Department has announced. The amnouncc- 
ment pointed out that the knowledge brought by 
those scientists has boon of inestimable value to 
American industry and science and may save two to 
ten years in American research. Because of the 
contribution these scientists have made to military 
research, the Department said, it is now planned to 
increase their number to 1,000 as soon as arrange¬ 
ments cam be completed to transport them. 

All of the scientists came to the United States 
voluntarily and arc in the custody of the War 
Department. Although still working on Government 
research only, some may be released for employment 
in private industry and educational institutions. All 
the Germwns were carefully screened for reliability 
before being brought to the United States. Many of 
the scientists have displayed interest in becotming 
US. citizens and are studying English. 

The work of the foreign technicians covers 
electronics, supersonies, guided missiles, jet. propul¬ 
sion, fuels, lubricants, optics, synthetics and similar 
important phases of applied .physics and chemistry. 
The above concerns the brains of the vanquished. 
As regards the brawn, the following is illustrative. The 
prisoners concerned were captured prior to July 1946. 

"The United States has asked France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg to repatriate a total 
of 674,000 German prisoners of war captured by U. H. 
forces. < 

Belgium and Luxembourg have advised the Secre¬ 
tary they can complete repatriation £y July 1947. The 
Netherlands has expressed accord with the program, 
No formal reply has yet been received from France. 
Of tine total remaining prisoners, Franoe has 620,000 
of^ whom about 280.000 are on farms, 40.900 In coa| 
mines and the remainder a&iployed in various 
occupations. Belgium has 40,060, the Netherlands, 10,000 
and Luxembourg 4,000 such prisoners." 
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Sous weeks previous to the outbreak of the war I wiyi 
spending a few days in a peaceful spot. Along the 
northern bounds of the tea estate flowed Jumna—to us 
of the Motherland the Sun-God’s radiant-bodied 
daughter. Juat behind the further river bank, the earth 
, uprose in a step—a giants step. 

My host was a young man from an eastern district 
of thl United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Poetry was 
his passion. Poetry pulsing with life though pinioned 
in the printed page. He and I gave much of the day 
to beseeching Surya Bhagwan to imprint on the photo¬ 
graphically sensitive film in our cameras images of the 
exquisite beauty that stretched out in all directions 
round about us. 

On a Sunday or (was it ?) some other day marked 
red in tire calendar, he drove me out in his car near to 
a point from which we could board a flat-bottomed 
boat and be parried across Jumna’s breast. The jiver 
was none too wide at tliat time of the year. But beyond 
the ribbon of bluey water there Jay a waste of sand. 

So I had taken it to be. Foolishly. The moment 
I began to walk over it I became conscious of the fact 
that I had been the victim of my own faulty obser¬ 
vation. Tire way lay over*stones—not sand. 

Had the solos of imy feet not b£fen paining me 
almost intolerably I would have detected beauty in 
those stones. Not, one upon which my eye lighted was 
unshaped or even ill-shaped. All angularity had been 
chiselled away by Surya’s daughter. She, it must be 
remembered, is, on her mother's side, the grand¬ 
daughter of the divine architect of the gods—Visva- 
kannan. She had, moreover, painstakingly pRlished each 
_ stone. 

At the moment, however, I was conscious only of 
my feet. They became more and more tortured—and 
torturing—the farther I ploughed my way across that 
stone-strewn waste. Illimitable, it seemed to me. Would 
it ever end ? 

n 

As if to provide me with distraction from that 
torture, a young man heaved in my direction. He pro-, 
needed with the deliberateness that wo try to hide 
under the cloak of accident but somehow do not 
manage wholly to cover it up. 

He was tall and willowy. His almost tubular body 
was clad in clothes that had been fashioned by a 
skilled hand in the European style. Round his head 
was wound, with considerable care, a small, white, 
muslin turban. From the middle of the forehead a tiny 
triangle of red showed beneath the snowy folds. 

The length end the litheness of his body had 
impressed me as he had jumped off the bus which had 
thought him to Jumna’s bank and boarded the ferry¬ 
boat. He looked fo*be a head taller than his compa- 
. nkms—perhaps 15 in number. 

• m After a little manoeuvring he made sure that he 
had identified me. He then told me that his fellows and 
he were taking advantage of the holiday to make* a 
pilgrimage to Paunta Sahib, 


"Yon will flhd- the Sikh shrine situated in a lovely 
setting/’ I said. "Particullrly the place where Shri Guru 
Govind Singh used to sit with the poets ranged in front 
of him. High above the breast of the river, it com¬ 
mands a wide, wide view. The countless crests of the 
low mountain range in the near distance look as if 
they were the sharp-pointed teeth of some giant’s 
saw: 

"So yonf have been there before ?” he remarked, 
rather tharf. asked. * 

"More man ogee,” I added. 

He* and, his companions were going there for the 
first time. It would be “loo bad/' they felt, that they 
should be so near ,the sacred spot and not perform the 
pilgrimage to it. 

We talked, for 5, time, of thte Indian Military 
Aeadcm^, wliere they would soon be finishing their 
training. Then the conversation turned to politics, as it 
does in every slave country and many a country that 
is not slave. 

Forgotten now were tjie feet that had been tortur¬ 
ing me*. Also the stones that were torturing them. My 
interest was concentrated upon noting? Jbe views that 
were being expressed by the young men. Upon them 
and their compeers, the responsibility for the Mother¬ 
lands defence would soon fall. What they thought, 
therefore, mattered. It made me oblivious of all save 
that, which was being said. « 

As we were nearing Paunta Sahib, the discussioji n 
was developing into an argument. The cadet withal* 
tall, lanjc figure was saying, in a. voice that had become 
Btrident and would soon be shrieky : 

“The worst thing about you politicians is . . 

HI , 

• • m 

I had heard those words before. Heard them 
many times. They had, however, faJlen from white 
men’s lips. 

How was it. I asked myself, that this denunciation 
should be* emanating—explosively emanating—from ft 
brown man’s mouth. 

How was it, uioroover, that this brown man should 
set himself apart from >nity companion and me—likewise 
brown men ? In a caste by himself. A military caste. 
What had made this man—and, to a hardiy less extent, 
his fellows—echo Kipling and his crowd ? 

I made it my business to find out. I did find out. 

I had* noticed that the way some of those young 
mt n spoke English was somewhat peculiar. So I asked 
if they had gone from the University to the Academy. 
No. They had not. They were “Army Cadets." 

- Then I remembered that «the syjtem of selecting 
young men for training as military leaders wae not 
quite tine same in India as it was elsewhere. In Britain, 
Canada, the United States of America and other coun¬ 
tries, where the people are sovereign, such training is 
given generally to boys in their late teens or to young 
men just out of thiir te#ns, more or less fresh from 
high school or college. They enter an academy specially 
designed for this purpose. 

' There their academic education is, if necessary, 
strengthened iff certain Essential respects. There it i* 
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supplemented with instruction in ail branches of military 
art and science. In itself of a highly objective nature, 
the instruction is reinforced by practical training in 
tactics and strategy. * 

While the tnind is thus quickened and developed, 
the body is energized and disciplined. In movement, it 
must be equal to any situation that 4iay arise in the 
field of action. The fibre mult be capable not only of 
severe exertion under extreme stress, but also o1 
endurance through a period of privation that may 
provo to be protracted, as well as trying. 

When, in 1932, it was decided by men astride India 
—astride Indian destiny—but not one of them an 
Indian, to set up in Dehra Dun an Academy for a 
similar purpose, admission to it was regulated by a 
system not entirely identical with this. Oaty a portion 
of the entrants wore to be of the type that entrants 
are in other countries. Another portion , was to he 
recruited from the “Indian” Army—from the low strata 
of that Army. , 

Neither in respect of age nor of education could 
there, in consequence, be certainty of anything like 
homogeneity. But then, the military system in India— 
especially since the '‘Sepoy” Mutiny of 1857—had been 
built upon castes and clans. Tine “big guns” of the 
G. H. Q. knew something of these-castes and clans— 
or rather, the unlettered sections of them. They knew 
little, however, of the University-bred ludian. Hie was 
suspected of bc4ng an agitator. A‘poisonous agitator. 
Kipling's “Babu,” in fact. 

Those fellows from the Army were, however, safe. 
Ever so safe. 

IV 

Among the “hand-picked" young Indians (to use a 
-»C 9 Padianism) included in the batch with which the 
Academy at Dehra Dun was started, one bore the name 
of Mohan Singh. Hr had been bred, born and reared 
in God’s open country—not in a sink of (political) 
inequity that towns in India are, in Kiplingiccd eyes. 
Orphaned early in life, poverty had kept him from 
college. He had thus occn insulated' against being 
charged with sedition. 

With the modicum of education that his guardian 
—an uncle--could provide with great but loving sacri¬ 
fice, he entered the "Indian” Army. Even that N. 0. 
O.-dom that is glorified as the Viceroy’s Commission 
was not his. He had to intent himself with the 
sepoy's (sipahi's) status. Also the private's—an Indian 
private’s—pay,—not, much in those days—and with 
l quarters that, not even «n apologist for the military 


in which he has poured out his heart, he (tells of the 
joy—and the pride—with which hb admission there 
filled his whole being. “How proud, glorified and digni¬ 
fied I felt,” he writes, “when I joined the Indian 
^Military Academy as one of the pioneers in 1932" 
(P. 61). 

, This exaltation was to be expected because of hi* 
.‘struggle to rise from a private soldier to tbe rank of 
a commissioned officer.” (P. 61). There was a deeper 
cause. The conditions in which our people had been 
kept for nearly nine decades had given a false value 
to the lowest rung of the commissioned rank. 

A seoond licutenance, to which graduation from , 
“that great military Institution of India” would lead, 
was esteemed as a great achievement. It wag, in itself, 
not much in the military hierarchy (as it really is m 
India).* Above it is rank and rank and then rank— 
ending with the Commnnding-in-Chicf of all the 
defence forces. 

I flo not. blame Mohun Singh for attaching, at that 
time, an unduly exaggerated value to his incorporation 
in the company of cadets. Situated as he was, he 
could do no other. Nor could any of his fellows. 

I must hasten to absolve him from any eu'pability 
for what happened soon afterwards--his joining in “fun 
and frolic.” He had discovered Ihut with’the exception 
of “some very decent officers," whose “number was 
very small.” the men who were to lie to him the 
prototypes were “arrogant, conceited, snobbish.” They 
swanked and swaggered. Most of the officers indulged 
in “debauchery”—indulged ir it “freely and proudly.” 
He found that '-‘women and wine” were regarded as 
“the most important part of their profession." (P. 61). 

However natural may be the mode of day !o day 
life prescribed at the Military Academy to Britons 
who have created it—created it by themselves, wholly 
unaided by Indians, or at least, by Indians of equal 
status—it is highly artificial so far as their Indian 
chaiges are*concerned. Now that we arc promised a 
new system. I dounsel the authorities—especially the 
Defence Member of the Government, for the first, lime 
an Indian—to ponder Mohan Singh’s revelations. II, 
upon enquiry, he finds them of substance, he must, act. 

It is, in any case, necessary to ordain a regime mone 
in consonance with Indian ideals, habits and customs— 
more within Indian financial and economic capacity. 
There never was any call for stream-lining Indians into 
Englishmen. None now, at any rate. 


authorities could call spacious or beautiful. 

He was. however, intelligent. Ambitions. Indus¬ 
trious, too. Bound to get on anywhere—in any condi¬ 
tion. 

But he was not bumptious, as those pestiferous, 
town-bred, college men were detuned to bo. While 
determined to rise, lie knew his place—particularly the 
place of the private vis a vis his officers—the King’s 
Commissioned officers, Britons, with Jmrdly an excep¬ 
tion, in those days. Just, the man to be given the 
opportunity to acquire education and to get into the 
Indian Military Academy. 

When ho got into that ^cadeipy, he felt as if he 
d been .translated to the seventh heaven. In a book* 

* Ltmtei From My Diary by Gemini XRdren Singh. Free World 
lltgftlma, Lahore. Price Ha. B. * „ 


I whs vouchsafed the, opportunity of seeing Mohan 
Singh, along with his fellows, at the “Passing-out 
Parade.” He was, in truth, a lamb. An exceedingly 
neat, well-belmved lamb. A frisky one, too. Not, how¬ 
ever, on the parade ground. Only in secret. Of hi* 
frisking about I came to know only after I read this 
book. 

What turned this lamb into a. lion—a lion whose 
roar has been heal'd by us all—whose roar has been 
heard outside India, too ? 

The Leaves From My Diary do not answer that* 
question directly, much lesB conchfidvgly. They are 
concerned almost wholly with the lion in a cage. The , 
Lai Q311a at Delhi was “the cage” for a goodly part of v ■ 
the time. Few men and women from Britain in search^ 
of romance in this Empire see, or ,at least, ^see with a* 
seeing eye, the dungeons recently used.as “cages,” . 
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There is little in the book of the soene in Malaya. 
This Malaya was 'dark and dismal. Here Britons, and 
ail the people in their train, including Indians and 
Australasians, met, in December, 1941, a disaster 
blacker ‘than any in British naval or mililary annals. 
Those who had not died or who had made good their 
escape, were captive** in the hands of i he aggressor* 
who, only & few decades earlier, was regarded as in* 
forior, but who now was triumphant—for the time 
being. 

It is quite clear that, upon arrival in Malaya, 
Mtohan Singh was intoxicated with a sense of hj s own 
• importance. He was a Major. He had a Major'* pay. 
Also Jhe overseas allowances. And" only a fnv years 
earlier h* had been a private . . . ! 

A jolj.v. roystering Major was he. Turhaned, 
bearded and brown was Ive : but with the notions and 
habits and iuar»ien*ms of behaviour and aptnch that 
he associated with British officers. How far h*' had 
(.ravelled away from the ideas and ideals that hi* uncle 
had instilled in him in his boyhood can bo deduced 
from this episode : 

Sail news came to him shortly after he had reached 
Singapore. A chi’d borne to him by Shrimati J a sweat 
Kour— -his wife, likewise village-bred and brought up and, 
strangely enough, a.b'o reared by an uncle--had dud. 
What was the effect the news of that bereavement had 
upon him ? To this question propounded by himself, 
he iuiMvei'H, on page 49 : “It, 'mattered nothing and I 
celebrated the loss with wine.” 

VI ’ 

Here is a ray of light that broke upon Mohan 
Singh after he fo nd himself a prisoner in Japanese 
hands : 

“In the absence of the Britishers in Malaya. 1 
did not hear of any racial conflicts amongst Die 
Chinese. Malays and India is. There was eomplcl 
unity amongst. Indians. To lay I hear different re¬ 
ports. This is because external exploitation breeds 
inner disunity. Wherever an alien people rule, the 
rulers do their utmost to keep the soils of the soil 
divided.’’ (P. 47). 

Thoughts of this description occur again and again 
in the Leaven From My Diary. In one place Mohan 
Singh illumine* tWs situation as only a nmn with 
militaiy training and experience can : 

. . The main principle of fighting lies in 
dividing the strength of the enemy and striking 1 
first one and then the other, eventually crushing 
both. In India, the British have mainly relied on 
this principle and have achieved amazing success. 
Ill other words they have hoodwinked us and have 
succeeded in dividing us into two water-tight com¬ 
partments. By remain in g divided both the com¬ 
partments aim at the mercy of the common enemy 
(Britain) but by uniting they can easily defeat him. 
It is up to.our leaders to choose between the two— 

. unity or disintegration ; the former good for both, 

• the latter injurious to both.” (Pp. 55-56). 

The transitin' ttirough which his mind passed 
“while he was out there in Malaya makes him denounce 
•separatists of all creeds—his own as much as the 
Pfifeistanists. T am a soldier,” he says. “I see things 
not througlf Oongrtfs, Akali or League glasses but 
only from the point of view of a soldier and of an 
Indian soldier at that.” (P. 52). • 


In his view : 

“No religion is in danger. It is the, portion of 
its self-styled custodiatfs that may be in danger. 
Religion should unite and not divide us. Unity 
means freedom. Disunity prolongs slavery. And the 
creators of disunity arc the agents and instruments 
of slavery.” (P. 46). " 

When he writes thus, he has. in mind, the Sikhs 
who think of themselves as a community instead of a 
section of the community, as well as the other Indian 
dividers of Indians. He stales in so many words that 
the “political ideologies of the Sikhs.” os explained to 
him, “. . . do not. suit,’ his temperament. (P. 30). So 
far as he hjAscJf is. concerned, he would like to asso¬ 
ciate hini'clf with something higheT—something that 
affects ijot just a dbnnminily hut a “wider sphere of 
mankind.” lie fears that some Sikhs may consider his 
“attitude visionary and devoid of reality but” he w 
determined to “follow the road” marked out by his 
■‘conscience.” (Pp. 30 f 31). m 

. * VI1 

Another ray of light that burst'upon Mohan Singh 
while he was in Malaya fell athwart our social condi¬ 
tions. We ‘ suffer at the hands of Europeans” who treat 
ns as “dirty niggers," he % says, “because of our sins.' 
He thu* explains these sins : 

“. . .Jf we tieat our own kiflf and kin as if 
they we nr. ‘dirty dogs, 1 why should not the Europeans 
mete out, to us the same treatment, ? Today we 
Indians are all ‘Harijans’ in our own country ; only 
the English and their satellites, the Rajas and Nawabs, 
are the Brahmans. If we J»nd given a square deal to 
our brothers, victims of a most unreasonable ftpd.n 
shameless social system, we could have faced the 
world as befit the greatest, criticisers the world has 
ever known, and Genera! Smuts and his like would 
not, have dared insult our national honour. But we 
pay’ .little or no heed to those Ghetto Acts of our 
social struct,uTe which condemn millions of our 
brothers to the status of slaves for ever 1” 
(Pp. 52-53). 

He counsels us all to “become one and." to "do all 
that in us'lies towards that end." He feels that “it is 
still not too late.” (P, 53). 

* VIII 

• 

Clear-cut and cogent are Mohan Singhs ideas as 
to what we have to do in India to re-order life here. • 
“We all suffer,” he says, “at the hands of vested 
interests, whether they be British, Hindu or Muslim.” 
He is quit'e sure that “there is very little to choose 
between a Hindu Raja and a Muslim Nawab.” In his 
view, “both flourish on the exploitation of the masses." 
Nor is there anything to differentiate “a nindu baninf’ 
from a Muslim lnndtbrd. Bolluremorselessly “suck the 
blood of the poor.” 

He would have us realize that the “fight today is 
between Hindu and Muslim vested interests,” but “it 
has unfortunately been given the colour of a struggle 
between Hindus and Muslims.” This not without 
design : for, in his opinion, it “suit® tine vested interests 
in both the catnips, who are exploiting ouf religious 
sentiments in order to achieve their own Selfish ends.” 
(Pp. 83-84). It, is hjp “. . . earnest desire and hope to 
see a united Ridia builtf with the willing co-operation 
of all who live # in it."* (P. 54). . 
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Free India would be "a great source of inspiration 
for a|I subjugated peoples who are struggling to attain 
freedom,’’ he, declares (p. 55). It must not, however, 
be content to be merely a source of inspiration. On 
the contrary, “once free ourselves, we must work for 
the freedom of the mankind." 

Our freedom, once it is Won, has to be safeguarded. 
This he points out. would be backing “moral force’’- 
with “physical force.” (Pp. 55-56). With the soldier’s 
bluntness he writes : 

. The happy combination of both of these 
will ensure us our rightful place in world po’itics. 
By rightful position I do not mean what the (Her¬ 
mans and other big powers meant by fy. We should 
not make the fnistakes which our forefathers imnde. 
we should be peaceful* but no). Weak and wc should 
never remain a helpless prey for aggression. We have 
learnt what it means to be slaves.” (P. 56). 

IX " 

No work this for a frisking, frolicsome lkmbkin ! 

The Leaves From My Diary make it plain that 
“fun and frolic” lost their fascination for Mbban 
Singh us soon as dire necessity shut’ out from his view 
all save freedom. This is what he himself says of his 
aims; „ 

“. . . I have committed no crime against any 
individual or any people. What I wanted and 
worked for was the complete eradication of slavery 
from India. It was indeed an a'lempt to restore to 
nearly one-fifth of the (entire) human race, the 
status of free men ana women.” (P. 19). 

Through “an irony of fate,” he adds, “that, sincere 
desire” of bis was considered quitp a big crime by those 
who posed as “the great standard-bearers of the freedom, 
of India.” Despite all the suffering that was apportioned 

• .n 
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to him—and terrible suffering it was, as will 'be 
evident to any reader of this book—*he has not become 
soured against humanity—not even against Britons. To 
quote him : „ 

. .1 bear no enmity or ill-will against my one 
£ of them. But the hatred -and bitterness, against the 
(imperialist) system has not diminished an iota.” 
(Pp. 19-20). 

As he wrote on 17th April of this year, to his com¬ 
rade Rajuji (Colonel,D. S. Raju). 

"... Any people fit to be free cannot be kept 
in bondage for long. We, normally, get what we- 
deserve. « ‘ . 

“To yield silently to injustice and slavery is, in 
a way, to assist injustice and slavery in ,the world. 
A follower of Truth must, learn to revolt against 
evil and sin. . . . 

• “Nature has given, to Indians all that a man 
re-quires. We -are inferior to none. Why, then, are 
we slaves today ? Our slavery is not the cause but 
effect of certain ills and evils rooted within us. Our 
outer plight is due to inner decay. 

“I nm certain we are going to be free soon. But 
V,o retain freedom for ever we must .eradicate those 
onuses which brought us our preseht- slavery. 

“We must, purify ourselves.” (P. 82). 

I have no doubt that in the freedom that. I hope, 
will soon dawn, the author of these words will be 
assigned a part worthy of„his sacrifices and strivings 
in liberty’s oauve. In the meantime, I am happy that 
lie has’ given us these Leaves to road and to ponder. 
We owe deep giatitude to the Ciani Ourmukh Sirgb 
Mussafnr for persuading “Molianji” (ns he is called by 
his comrades) to publish them. This “Wayfarer’ 
(Mussafnr) is. himself, a man of sterling worth, who 
has striven mightily in the cause of freedom and in 
striving has undergone much suffering. 


A LESSON FROM MR. CHURCHILL’S ZURICH SPEECH 


Br Dr. TARAKNATH DAS, phm., 

J * ** 

Watumull Foundation, Visiting Professor of Public Affairs, New York University 


Every Indian patriot and statesman, who claims himself 
to be an Indian and feels proud of his Indian heritage, 
should carefully read Mr. Churchill’s great speech* 
delivered at Zurich on September 19, 1946. In this, 
Mr. Churchill advocated that Europe must stop her 
civil ware and European States—specially France and 
Germany—should take, the leadership in forming a 
Federated United States of Europe, This is the only 
way left to bring about peace and security in Europe 
and resurrection of European culture. 

c Mr. Churchill, during the course of his speech, 
praised the laite M. Briand's vision for a United States 
of Europe and the work dona by my colleague Professor 
Count .Cudenhove-Kalergie. He suggested that such a 
federation of Europe will be a regional organisation 
which will strengthen the concept /and organisation* of 

* Reproduced in oat Foreign Periodicals Motion. 


the United Nations. He felt that without further delay 
there should be a Council of Europe organised to 
further this objective. 

n 

In the past the British Government was opposed 
to the formation of any United Europe which was once 
the objective of Napoleon, and recently of Hitler. In the 
past, it was the attitude of the British Government that 
such an organisation would become,powerful enough to 
check British predominance in European continent. A 
United Europe was opposed to British policy of “Balance 
of Power” in Europe. But with thd change of circum¬ 
stances, Balance of Power in Europe has been virtually^ 
destroyed, because today Soviet Russia has become the! 
most and only dominant Power in Europe. It has 
absorbed most of Eastern Europe including Poland, 
Chechoslovakia, Eastern part of Germany, .pert of 
Austria, Huugaiy and the whole of the Balkan Penin- 
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*&la. This mighty Soviet system has been trying to 
bring France, Italy and Greece into its fold. This deve¬ 
lopment has forced the British statesman Chuitchill to 
envisage the idea that the Atlantic commun.ty including 
Gennafiy should unite into a United Europe. This idea 
is not a new one. It has been advocated by Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergie, Waller Lipmann and many others 
long before it has b*een taken up by Mr. Churchill. Bpt 
Mr. Churchill’s advocacy gives a special international 
significance. 

Already the Communists of the world have Keen in 
this programme an attempt to unify the West against 
Soviet East. It may not be a programme to isolate 
Soviet Russia ; but it*is certa’iily a defensive pro¬ 
gramme against any further Soviet penetration ot 
Europe. 

* III 

For India, there is a lesson in Mr. Churchill's new 
gtand. Mr. Churchill was a bitter anti-Oominuw'si and 
he was the soul of the programme of intervention of 
Western Powers against, the Soviet Slate in Russia. 
This was in 1919-21 ued afterwards. But when Ger¬ 
many under Hitler became strong and made a virtual 
alliance with Soviet Russia, Churchill became an 
advocate of <rjendly understanding with Soviet Russia 
so that, Soviet Russia, and Germany would be separated. 
During the World War 11, Sir Stafford Cripps’ Mission 
to Moscow was for this purfcular purpose. When 
Germany and Soviet Russia became enemies, because 
of the conflicting interests of they powers in Eastern 
Europe as well as the Balkans. Mr. Churchill was the 
first man who extended a he'pir.g hand—an alliance— 
to Mr. Sfuhn. so that, Britain’s the then foremost 
enemy—H tier’s Germary—wou’d be cnithod w ; fh the 
combined strength, Anglo-Anierican-Russian Powers 
and their satellites. T7nt 1 Germany was defeated Mr. 
Churchill made concessions to Russia at- Moscow, 
Teheran, Yalta and other conferences. Buttfodav Soviet. 
Russia is challenging British position m Europe and 
Asia and Mr. Churchill is anxious to create a new 


bulwark against any further Soviet expansion in Europe, 
He wants a United Europe eo-operajing with the 
Brit : sh Commonwealth oj Nations and the .United 
States. A statesman adopts different «tactics under 
different .circumstances, to gain b s one objective— 
preservation of t the interest of the Slate. 

‘ There is another intyesung lesson in Mr. Churchill’s 
new proposition—warring nations can and should unite 
for self-defence and setf-pieservaton. To every student 
of history, it is clear that, Europe in every century has 
had more wars than any part of Asia or other parts of 
the world. India is as large as all of Europe except 
Rueeia and it has a population of 400,000000. Although 
India lias been invaded by various peopjes from time 
to time, tj people of India did have fewer wars than 
European peoples have had. amongst themselves. India 
has been united *on various periods and there is n0 
reason, whatsoever, in spite of the insane demands of 
a se’fish minorly for partition of India, against the 
consolidation of ihe Federated Republic of the United 
States with which component part^r—ancient States and* 
provinces—will have autonomy and every citizen will 
enfoy equal rights. • 

Thi* United States of India is the heart, and the 
centre of the vast region ftoin the Sues Canal to 
extreme regions of the South-East A-i r. Thi < United 
States, of India must nAi. oa!_\ develop her immense 
jsivver to protect ,h»rsclf from any <yil force of d's- , 
niption inside nnd foices of aggression from outside, 
but she shoo'd be the defender of Asian Independence 
and World Peace with Just.ce and Liberty for all 
peop’es. 

Mr. Churchill pleads for the rise of a resurrected 
and rejuvenated Europe wliich will offer pence, pros¬ 
perity and joy to 400 000.000 millions. In this we»fiud 
a lessfln for a rejuvenated five Greater India wh'ch will 
be a factor for Peace and Freedom in the world of 
tomorrow, “Arise. Awake, struggle and wait wot till this 
goal -is attained • 

New York University 
O:- 


BRITAIN’S DUAL OPIUM POLICY 

Bv H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., ,rhj>. 

II 


Opium and Revkhttb in British Far East 

Coming back to the first, of the two explanations 
offered by the Temperance Movement for Ihe opium 
policy of Great Britain in its colonics and dependencies, 
vit., utilising opium add.ction for revenue producing 
purposes, it itf proposed to say someth.ng about, the 

* situation in two well-known and prosperous Crown 
colonies before dealing with the case ol' India. 

* In the Straits Settlements at the tip of the Malay 

• Pen'nsula having S ngapore as its capital, the manu¬ 
facture and distribution of smoking opium became 
Government monopoly from, the beginning of 1910. 

• # Thc representative of its British administration to the 

"Opium Committee of the League of Nat'ons according 

" to AfinutdS : Fifth JSession, p, 139, said that, from that 

time, the monopoly had been utilised to discourage 
opium 'smoking by gradually reducing the number of 


licinsed opium smoking-rooms and, in that connection, 
mentioned that these had numbered 503 on the 31st 
December, 1909 and 211 in 1922. It was also stated by 
h'm that, with the same end in view, sueccss.ve in¬ 
creases in the wholesale and retail prices of smoking 
opium had been introduced, 

St’mu’ated by this two-fold “discouragement,” the 
consumption of smokreg opium showed an upward 
tendency as is evident from what appears on page 140 
of the above mentioned Minnies. This went hand in 
hand with am increase in the revenue from this source. 


Year 

Opium 'consumed 

Opium revenue 


in pounds 

• • 

1918 

1 131255 

*15,706741 

1910 

• Ml .728 

S17 5U229 

1920 

„ • 151,322 

*19283,054 
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It is unwillingness to inflict dry and uninteresting 
statistics on tha reader which stands in the way of 
giving similar information for.the whole period starting 
from 1910 butrit is an undeniable fact that, during all 
these years, the revenue from all sources was much 
above the total expenditure and therefore there was 
no deficit which had to be made up by facilitating 
' opium smoking. 

Rev. Dr. Connolly of Singapore writing in the 
Bulletin of the London Society for the Suppression of 
the Opium Trade observed in April, 1923, that 

“The British-Malay Government are committed 
to a policy of gradual suppression of the opium 
traffic. Official pronouncements are on tacord of its 
disapproval, but conscience has been ttoo easily 
satisfied by public expression of contrition. The 
administration and the country benefit by an opium 
tux, which now exceeds in the Straits Settlements 
48 per cent of the total revenhe. -Like an epicurean 
ascetic, the administration derives pleasure from its 
profession of a virtue, and profitable revenue from 
the toleration of, a vice. Approximately 14 million 
dollars is to be collected this year from the Govern¬ 
ment sales of opium. This represents net profit to 
the state." 

c r 

Towards the end, certainly because as a conscien¬ 
tious Christian ‘fie must have felt humiliated by the, 
doings of his countrymen. Dr. Connolly said that. 

“Great numbers of Chinese artisans used no 
opium when they entered Malay from China, but 
contracted the habit under the British flag.” 

The British Colony of Hongkong had been imi»rt- 
1 ing"opium in large quantities from the time when India 
commenced exporting it. At one time, the monopoly 
for the sale of opium was leased out from year lo year. 
This was replaced by Government .monopoly in 1914. 
Under*the Hague Convention of 1912, if had been 
agreed that to put down opium smoking, the nations 
which had signed, and ratified it would not ship or 
export prepared opium used for smoking, The British 
administration of Hongkong organised its own factory 
and got round the Hague agreement by importing raw 
opium and preparing it for smoking. 

A glance at pages 138 and 166 of the Minutes of 
the Fifth Session of the Opium Committee of the 
League .of Nat : ons will show that between 1916 and 
1922, the amount of prepared opium was never less 
than 300 chests of 140 pounds each and that in 1918 it 
amounted to 539 chests. Part of this prepared opium was 
consumed in the colony itself and the rest smuggled, 
principally into China, where its consumption was 
illegal. 

As to the reason for this monopoly, a reference to 
pages 47, 50 and 51 of the Hongkong Blue Book for 1921 
MU show that in 1920, V>pium revenue constituted 29 
per cent and in 1921, 22 per cent of the total revenues. 
The followmg. extract from page 227* of the Colonial 
Office List for 1923 is also interesting : 

‘'Revenue : About one quarter of the revenue i® 
derived from .the Opium tylonopply.” 

One wtmders whether the administrators in cbaqps 
of such *a flourishing centre of Bjjtish commerce, so 
favourably situated for ever-expanding industry a®d 
trade could not, if they had to desired,* have devised 
come .tax or other which would have yielded the amount 


received from the opium monopoly. But. the will whs 
not there , add so toe administrati&n continued to 
"control," to “regulate" and to tax opium till it was 
put out of action by the Japanese. Let us hope that it 
has learnt wisdom and that it will not feel any hesita'- 
ion in changing its opium policy. 

, • Royal Commission on Opium 

The efforts of the British Temperance Movement 
which had public support so far as its opposition to 
the India Governments monopoly in opium was con¬ 
cerned, and the agitation conducted by educated 
Indians had, at last, their effect ® the form of a reso- ‘ 
lution passed in the House of Commons calling far Me 
appointment of a Royal Commission in 1893. In addi¬ 
tion to, a consideration of the export trade to. China, a 
metier which does not concern us here, it was asked 
to 

“enquire into the extent and effects of opium 
consumption in India, and to consider whether the 
production and sale of the drug otherwise than for 
medicinal purposes should be prohibited.” 

The recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Opium were definitely accepted by the British 
Government and have been given effect* to all along by 
the British administration in India. In regard to toe 
question of the prohibition of the use of opium for 
purposes other than medical and scientific, it said : 

"We do not feel called upon to express any 
opinion on toe course adopted by the Government 
of India, (in the mutter of supplying opium for 
purely intoxication purposes), or Ithe motives by 
whidi they appear to have been actuated. . , . Taking 
the view of the question that we do, we are content 
to leave it to the administrative experience of the 
Government of India to decide . . . the desirability 
in the case of a drug specially liable to abuse, of 
raising revenue by a. high restrictive price, rather 
than by a larger and cheap supply.” 

In effect, this amounted to giving unstinted support 
to the British administration’s adherence to its old 
policy. Lest the reader should be misled to believe 
that there was a change in this attitude when the 
British adminishraikm in beahlf of India signed toe 
Hague Convention and ratified it, it is necessary to add 
that, such steps for the reduction of the export 
,of raw opium as were taken by it were very largely, if 
not. exclusively, the result of the pressure of non-Indian 
puh'ic opinion which bad found expression in the 
recommendations of the league of Nations of which 
India was a member. 

The British administration could not fail to realise 
that it, would occupy an awkward position if it refused 
to accept the Hague Convention and the other sug¬ 
gestions of the League for here ad' international 
questfom of policy was involved and it had no desire* 
to court harto criticism as an uncivilised and selfish 
government reedy to increase its revenues by selling • 
this drug to nationals of other countries. At the same* 
time, we have to make allowance fer th# change in the 
outlook natural to those belonging to the twentieth , 
century with its more progressive ideas in regard • 
our duty towards other naiWohs. . . . 

•Rut when Indians asked for, tjie total 'prohibition 
of poppy cultivation, the response made by the British 
administration wSts quite unsympathetic. Xn foot, when 
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a 'feeler to this effect was put forward at the League 
of Nations by a flwmber the reply givon was that 

"The internal consumption of opium is a 
, ®at^r which entirely concerned the British and 
Indian Government and that it is not tun inter¬ 
national question.” I 

In other words,'its spokesman said, in so many 
worda, that while the British administration would 
indirectly support all steps against the non-medical and 
habitual use of opium in countries outside Ind'a bwflu.se 
it admitted, of course in a roundabout way, that it is 
, detrimental to public and private interests, it would 
not allow any interference with its opium policy .inside 
India* * J 

* • Opium and Revenue in India * 

The British adm'nistnu.on has always insist'd ttiat, 

# ^ > s ‘'uniformed and impatient idealism’ 1 to attempt 
th(* prohibition of opium because 

"Even if it was possible to suppress the cultiva¬ 
tion ol opium m India, geographical and political 
limitations would place il beyond uiii power to 
pre\-ent illicit impart (from the Indian States, etc.) 
and eonsumjitioii on a serious scale.” * 

The inference is that as the smuggling of oj>ium 
and its non-medical use cannot be prevented, it might 
as well be used as a means of adding to the revenues 
of Ind a. The world at lurg; is informed that various 
steps have been taken to tliscotiragd the use of opium 
in exccssite quantities. In that connection, attention 
is drawn to the fact that the cultivation, manufacture 
and sale of opium are conducted as a monopoly under 
the direct supervision of rcsponsble officers of the 
British administration and that every stop relating to 
tire control and output is scrupulously and systemati¬ 
cally regulated till it has attained the highest pitch 
of efficiency. * 

It has been shown elsewhere how the British 
executive in Burma in explaining its adherence to the 
Government monopoly stated that it was its duty to 
"provide for” what it was pleased to characterise as 
"the legitimate requirements ’ of the opium addicts oi 
that country, implying that theirs was a practical 
solution of a difficult problem of administration. The 
British adminisfl-ation in India too lias claimed that its 
approach to the opium problem in our motherland has 
been realistic and it has sought to base this claim on , 
the highly efficient and successful methods it has 
adopted for controlling the manufacture and distri¬ 
bution of opium. 

That this is not the whole* truth is clear from a 
letter which appeared in British Temperance journals 
about the middle of 1803 and to which the attention ol 
the Royal Commission on Opium was drawn by Sir 
Joseph Pease, M.P., in his evidence tendered on the 
8tb September, 1803. The following extract froto the 
letter in question gupports view advanced here : 

* “In travelling by the mail train on the State 
railway between Bombay and Ahmedabud, for the 
whole distance ol 800 miles, a curious advertisement 
confronts the passenger. It is in throe languages, 
English, Marathi, and Gujarathi, and informs him 
that at A^medobad he can obtain ten tolas of opium 
fat a time) at the licensed shop, just outside the 
station" • 


, This is clearly high pressure propaganda conducted 
by the British administration for promoting the sale of 
opium. Further, the location of the stop and the 
availability of the drug in such large quantities, it may 
be argued, constitute encouragements to the consump¬ 
tion of large afnounts of opium and the creation of 
new addicts, all for the^sake of the revenue. 

The disastrous consequences of the approach of 
the Brit'sh administration to our opium problem were 
pointed out by the Rev Herbert Anderson, Secretary 
of the Baptist, Mission in India and of Hip CVcutta 
Temperance Association who, on page 9 of his Excise 
Administration in Bengal, said in 1921. that 

“Thcl Government shelters itself’ under the 
delusion fjf do ng a legitimate I fade but by that 
von- policy it. has fastened the shackles of J, hnb't 
condemned by Hindu ard Mos'i m authorities alike 
on the community at large, and the chain gets longer 
and stronger every year.” 

I he very fact that no attempt from any official 
quarter Jias. oven hr rn m ule to refute the contention 
il' it there is a cent minus iw-ieasf' j n the number of 
add els is sufficin',t proof that there is substance iu the 
views of Rev. M;. Aiuleisnn quoted above. In that 
connection, the attention of the leader mav he drawn 
to the .following ext met tf 0!n a statement made bv the 
official nomuiated -to represent Iudb.at the Opium 
( onfiMTi'CN' afr (VnevA : 

^ It is, and always has been, the desire of 
Government to suppress excessive indulgence (in 
opium).” 

This may be construed ihto an explanation, though 
indirect, of the extension of the opium habit among a 
constantly increasing number of people though, at the 
sunn; tine, it is only fair to add that successive in¬ 
creases in the retail price have been responsible for the 
consumption of smaller doses. 

The worthlessness of this argument in support of 
the British opiitm policy mny he easily realised if we 
remember that, in the view of experts who have made 
a special study of narcotics ami whose opinions have 
been either mentioned or quoted elsewhere, the con¬ 
sumption *»! e ven smal' amounts of this drug js respon¬ 
sible for physical, intellectual and moral damage added 
to which is the fact that, /owe the habit, is acquired, 
no matter how small tlie dose, it is almost impossible 
to give it up,. 

“LliUlTIMATE TrADF." OF TIIE BRITISH 

Administration 

• 

The British administration, in the view of the Rev. 
Mr Anderson, adheres to its opium policy because of 
its desire to engage in “legitimate trade.” This '‘legiti¬ 
mate trade*” is the opium monopoly of the Central 
Government which exports paft of the opium manS-*' 
fastured and, after keeping in stock wlmt is not imme¬ 
diately needed, sells the rest to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments thus engaging itself in what bos been righjly 
called wholesale transactions. The different Provincial 
Governments, in their turn, sell their opium to licensed 
vendors at rates fixed by* them thus avoiding direct 
contact with the consumers. The amounts gold Ip them 
thqugh not very large, axe still large enough to be 
regarded as wholesale transactions, their excise revenue,, 
in other words, their profits, consisting in the difiereufti 
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between tbs pnoe paid by them to the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the "price at which the opium ie purchased 
by the" licenced vendors A second part of their excise 
revenue is dsnSved from the fees pa d by the licensees 
which are determined m auctions held among vendors 
•vary year. • 

There is present the fcelt&g, not always given 
expression to pubucly by officialdom, that here it is 
mere'y meeting a genuine need and as there is no 
d rect touch between it and the opium addict, it cannot 
be held responsible for the injuries due to the habitual 
use of this narcotie 

Dr H F MacNair PhD, Professor of History 
and Government, St Johns University,, Shanghai, 
Ch na, » the at thoi of Modem Ckmtye History 
Sell tied Readings m ah ch appears a letter originally 
pub ished in the Chinese Repository for January, 1837 
Sgned by one who concealed hie identity under the 
nom-de-plume ' A British Merchant of Canton,” it is a 
devastating criticism of the fallacy under ying the 
assumption that wholesale transactions in deleterious 
articles 1 he opium and the l kc have the effect of trans¬ 
ferring the tesponsiDility for such damage as may be 
caused by then hftb tual u* either to the reta 1 vendor 
or the consumer or to both In dm mg home his con¬ 
tention that the wholesale dealer in diugs is as guilty 
aa the retail vendor, the writer of the letter said 

"The aaVTng clause w that it (opium 

trade) is not a vulgar one It is a wholesale trade 
Sales are made m thousands of dollars’ worth Ihe 
amount is gent emanly Sing e balls (of opium) 
would be low Sales by iet&il would be indefensible 
. That which, so A in chests, is commerce, and 
to be applauded, becomes vugar and mean when 
doled out m smaller lots Admuable logic 1 with 
wh th one may hug one’s self, satisfied llirt it w 
noth ng more than ‘supp y ng an important bianch 
of the Indian revenue safely and p< aceably ’ 

The trade may be a profitable one—it may be ot 
importance to the Indian GovernnSent, but to at¬ 
tempt a defence (nt) on the ground of its not 
having a dangeious and penuctous influence on 
health and morals, is to say what cannot be borne 
out, by fact or aigument, and what all who reason 
on the subject cannot but feel to be an impotent 
attempt to defend whatj is in itself, manifestly 
indefensible ” 

Barns h and Fhench Attitudes 
The major colonial possess ons and dependencies 
of France lie in Afrca and Asia Opium is consumed 
m some of them one of these being Indo-Chma which 
has a, large Chinese population and where the French 
Government has established an opium monopoly on 
lmea famihar to us m India It started an anti-opium 
•'gptnpaign in 1907 when the consumption was 111,000 
kilos The last measure known to the present water 
was taken m 1919 as the result of .which the average 
for the vears 1919 and 1920 was reduced to 60,000 kilos 
It is adm tied that, up to that time, the aim of 
the French Government had been not to prohibit 
opium but to reduce its consumption within certain 
hm to and, at the same tome, to draw a revenue from 
this source on the ground that successive increases in 
the price of the narcotic would' reduce the amount 
consumed. L t 

The French Government, however, adopted * 


stronger, and in (he view of gftMbKtMfo « 
praiseworthy attitude when, in the. ♦’language of ft* 
French delegate at the Opium Committee of the tesgue 
of Nations, Madagascar, the Reunion Is.ands, Tahiti 
and Caledonia were "threatened with an outbreak 0* 
the opium scourge ” Starting with the gradual reduction 
in the quantities made ata lable tp its subject peoples, 
it prohibited the consumption of opium from 1922. 

So complete was the success of the Prohibition 
campaign that by 1923, only 40 addicts were left m 
these areae, the rest having either broken off tbear 
habit or left for places where they could indulge m 
their vice without any interference According to the 
Minutes of the Ftftn Session of the Opium Committee 

“The Colonial Ministry had recently received a 
request from the doctors in Tahiti for permiseion 
to import, as an cvceptonal measure, a certain 
quantity of opium for the use of 40 add cts whose 
state of health was said to be suffering gravely by 
reason of its complete suppression The French 
Gov eminent had categorical y refused to grant this 
perm as on ” 

Lack of spare has prevented any quotations from 
the ^statements issued by the French administration of 
Indo-Chma on the opium situation Bui in all of them 
as well as m those concerned w th the steps taken for 
the prohibition <ff opium m Tahiti, Caledonia, etc, it 
invariab'y refers to its policy as comprising successive 
stages of a ‘strugg’e,” a struggle against old and well- 
cstibli*hed custom a struggle against well-organised 
and Clever smugglers, a struggle against an injurious 
habit 

The very sign Scant language used by the French 
delegate “opium 6courge” in reference to the re¬ 
appear mre of opum consumption m its foui island 
possesions very clearly prove* that the Frenih adminis- 
ttat on realised the miseiy and degradat on which follow 
drug taking and was ready to ufeguiid its ignorant 
tharges fiom them Whatever else miy be sa d of the 
French admimatiahon, it cannot be chaigcd w th 
hypam«y for un ike its Britirii counterpart in India, 
it has never attempted to defend its opium monopoly 
on the plea that it is good for the people consuming 
it or that it has been m use for hundreds of years 

The Indian Conclusion 

It would be quite luconert to assume that the 
attention of the agents of the Crown was never drawn 
to the necessity of having anti-naicotic legislation for 
India on the same hnes as those m Great Britain 

It may not be known to many that, as early as 
1868, the House of Commons had passed a Pharmacy 
Act tmdei which, among other things, narcotics could 
be sold only by duly qualified druggists and with a 
label showing them to be po sons and that the pre¬ 
parations of Indian hemp, classed under dangerous 
poisons, could be sold only to persons known to the 
sel'er or introduced to him by some such person, entry 
being made in a register of the particulars of each 
sale, etc , 

The provis ons relating to qpifcih xa this Aot were 
generally considered by Bntosh medical men as more 
or less unsatisfactory and their laxity had been referred 
to by coroners’ juries again end again. This explains 
the pawnng of the Dangerous Dregs Aot refereed to 
previously. , ^ 
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All this has been said by way of placing before the 
reader the fact t-Tiat, in the memorial presented by the 
Anti-Opium Society of England in November, 1802, 
.to the.Earl of Kimberley, Secretary of State for India 
and Burma, the (following suggestion was made : 

“’We would urge upon your Lordship to request, 
the Indian Government without delay to prepare 
and adopt such regulations under the indian OpiMiq, 
and Excee Acts as may be found best suited to 
adapt to the requirements of British India the 
fundamental! principles that the sale of poisonous 
drags is to be restricted to medical and scientific 
use, and that discretionaly powers for such sale 
should be entrusted only to responsible and carefully, 
selected persons, who possess adequate knowledge 
•of tl«' deleterious properties of these drugs, .who can 
readily be cal'td to account for any improper use 
of the dVrrtion conferred upon them, and whose 
)enumeration in no degice depends on the •amount 
of their sale.” 

There might be difference of opiuion in legat'd to 
details but it cannot be denied that the above sugges¬ 
tion, in its broad lines, with necessary additions and 
alterations if accepted and given effect to in 1892, 
would have* practically solved our problem of drug 
addiction. N r o attention wu-, paid to ties request and 
what, from the Indian point of view, is still more 
regrettable is that Great Britain to safeguard its own 
people later on pas-cd the Dangerous Drugs Act leasing 
the colon in 1 races lis mg* under it* flag unprotected. 

A consul) >i at ion of the fads seP forth previously 
leads to the conehis'ou that the British administration 
is one of those that, for the sake of molding difficulties 
in dev sing new taxes likely to yield as much revenue 
as that obtainable from naicotics and which, at the 
same time, would not caii-t: discontent, has made the 
non-medical use of opium and its derivatives compara¬ 
tively easy in its oriental possos-ions and thus fur 
appears to have been uninfluenced by the wastage of 
human life imolved in the policy. At the .-ame time, 
it has overlooked the fact that the British nation, 
whose agent it is, has sought security for itself ihiougii 
legislal.on prohibiting any except their medical use 
under the supervision of popery qualified and respon¬ 
sible physic.ans. In effirt, the Briti-h nation, ult mately 
responsible ffly ftiis policy, has been persuaded not only 
to approve of, but also to adhere ]>ersistently to, the very 
illogical and. therefore, untenable position that while 
opium is hat' 1 '.ful to it-elf, it is harmless to its orient!)! 

subjects. 

The incons'steiicy jutjl n felted to has sometimes' 
lieeu fxplainrd by Hie unclmritiib'c a s being due to 
insonsitiicness to Indian misery and deg adal oii 
natuial enough in an alitn ad m mistral on. This im¬ 
pression was strengthened during the Second World 
War when tHb Congress vacated office and the Provin¬ 
cial Governors, under various pretext's, suspended the 
operat on of the. Prohibition laws enacted by popularly 
elected and lepresentative ministries, 

,Tri& Demand fob Eovauiy 

What, from the point of view of the British 
administration, is most undesirable is tin strengthening 
of an Indian public opiuion opposed on principle to a 


traffic, which, according to the London Timex, i J always 
accompanied by physical rain and moral degradation, 
a public opinion which resents keenly still 'another 
instance of discrimination, a Dangerous? Drags Act to 
protect Britons and none to protect Indians and with 
the British uvftninistrution ready to oppose or water 
down such a measure if it is sought to be introduced 
unofficially, And yet the peoples of both the countries 
are subjects of the same empire and, at least theoreti¬ 
cally, are entitled to the same consideration. 

It in»y be that, the Indium resentment at this 
dfferential treatment is due to many factors one of 
which certainly is the feeling that the happiness, 
prosperity and even the lifr of the Indian addict are 
mit rcgaifffd as sufficiently valuable to outwe gh the 
hiss in revenue inevitable if legislation of the English 
type Jb introduced in our motherland. But back of this 
is the firm conviction that this indifference to his 
welfare is reallv. due to the British feeling that *he 
Indian is an inferior and so lie does not count—a belief, 
for which the atlittidc of at lrtist some Britons is 
refpon^b’e. This re.-entment expressed more than once, 
but not very clearly from the jtoint of view of the 
present discussion, amounts practically to a demand for 
equality of slut us, something recognised more than a 
decade Mini a half ago yrhen, in the last para but one 
of th*o first volume of its very valuable report, the 

S'mon Commissidn observed : ■<, 

• 

“With all it" variation' of expression and inten¬ 
sity. the political sentiment which is most wide¬ 
spread among all educated Indians is the expression 
of a demand for equality wiit.h Europeans and a 
resentment agicn.-t aaf suspicion of differential 
treatment." 

is coni ended that (lie laws against drink and 
drugs passed by the Congress ministries during the 
period 1937-39. while undoubtedly due to their concern 
for the welfare of the masses, a sentiment injected into 
them by Mah>t:iia Gandhi, wore a'so motivated by the 
urge, may he uneoa.*iciou». of giving the same protection 
against sPmulaut* aed narcotics to their own flesh and 
blood which ■the British prop'c enjoy in their own 
homeland so far as narcotics aie concerned and whieli 
their agents in Ind'.a have so far and so eon.-stentJy 
deniul to their fellow-subject*. 

• i 

. Ovh Nkxt Sum 

• 

The one fact that Indian nationalism ha- realised 
i' that even if the policy of eoniro! of the Government 
traffic in opium succeeds in e'iminating addition, 
India would, in tin* absence of full-blooded Prohibition, 
still have to face and solve the prob’em again for such 
is its fascination for a certain type of individuals lhat 
if this narcotic >s procurable, it is hound to be used 
for non-medical purposes. It .> therefore that ns soon 11 s 
the Congress ha* come ini > flower, it i- again proeluifli- 
ing a war without quarter again-t drink iind drags. And, 
in doing so, our largest and most influential political 
organisation, the fir.-t to prove unmistakably its love 
for the masse.- of India, relies ou the heartening words, 
of Condoreet, “Nature has set no limits to the hopes 
of mankind" wluh. if* it only toils and {suffers, must, 
ultimately attain the goal, however high, it has sot- 
.before itsglf. (Concluded) 
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Or great antiquity and historical importance is the 
Chitaral Book Shrine situated five miles to the north 
of Kuzhithura, a tiny and unpretentious village on the 
Trivandrum-Nagercoil Road, in South Travancore. 
Chitaral was in days of yore a place of pilgrimage most 
sacred to the Jains. Jain groups had their habitat in 
Travancore in^early times, but disappeared consequent 
on certain historical circumstances ‘which Lad their 
origin outside the State. J§inism' which ramie its ap¬ 
pearance in Malnbar during the days 'of Asoka has left 
its stamp on the temple architecture of Kenala. The 
temple at Chitaral which was originally a Jain Shrine 
was, later on, converted into a Hindu* Temple and an 



Solife of the images sculptured on the face of the Chitaral 

rock * 

image of Goddess Sree Bhagavati was installed there. 

Today the Jain tradition associated with Chitaral has 

been entirely forgotten by the people who regard the 

Shrine as a ^genuine Hindu tenSple. e A number of old 

epigraphs in the Tinnevelly District go to show that 

Jainism ms once prevalent in South Travancore 

the adjoining districts and that some of * the well- 

known Jain teachers and devotee* hailed from Chitaral, 

* * 


•place which was then famous as Tirueharanam and 
e seat of a thriving Jain Monastery. 

The Sree Bhagavati Temple at Chitaral is built 
at the foot of a huge *ook. The rock itself comprises 
the rear side of the shrine, the other three sides being 
enclosed by massive walls. The, ruins of the original 
Jain temple perched” on the summit of the Qhitaral 
rock attract both pilgrims and tourists. The ruins which 
are roos^ imposing evoke sacred and austere n\pmories. 
The Jain Shrine at Chitaral which has been ascribed 
to the 91 h century, illustrates that the creative genius 
of the Jains asserted itself in architecture. 

The Chitaral rock is a sacred relic of the past. On 
the face of this huge rock have been sculptured many 
exquisite images which are avowedly Jainistic in origin, 
demeanour and deportment. The distinguishing feature* 
of these gnanite images are bald heads, e.’can shaven 
faeesAa tier of three umbrellas over the,head and the 
absence of holy thread and garments. These character¬ 
isin' indications prove that the images arc of Jam 
Ti'crlhankaras or deified heroes. The images are 
masterpieces of the sculptor's art. Beneath some of the 
images are found wluab'e inscriptions in Vattezethu, 
an old script whifh was once popular in Kerala. Some 
of the fittest images of Jain Sainls are noticed on thP 
upper half of the rock facing the we-t. E. B. Havcll 
considers that though the Jain sculpture is “very noble 
as art," “Jain figure smlpturo seems to lack the feeling 
and imagination of the best Buddhist, end Hindu art." 
This criticism is applicable to Jain images at. Chitaral, 
which arc distinguished by a certain formalism end 
rigidity. Only the “fixed, immutable pose of the ascetic 
absorbed in contemplation *' has been made the subject 
of sculpture in stone in the Jain Shrine at Chitaral. 
The figures are treated conventionally, the shoulders 
being broad, arms hanging straight down to the lap and 
the waists small. The images symbolise the complete 
spiritual abstractness of Yntix absorbed and motionless 
during penance. The full contemplative expression on 
the face of the images proc'aim, the genius of the 
sculptors. Here and there are seen well executed and 
lovely images of Goddess Sree Bhagavati and attendants 
which m ist have been of a later origin and carved at 
the time of the construction of the shrine dedicated 
to the Goddess. There arc over thirty Jain images 
sculptured on the face of the huge Chitaral rock. All 
these image* which are in a sitting posture appear to 
bp replicas in different sizes of the principal images 
of Jain Trcrthaukarm inside the opntral and southern 
compartments of the rock-cut hall of the'Shrine. The 
two large images in the rock-cut, hall are seated on 
elevated stone plinths. The-Hindus.-however, regard 
these images as those of Maha Vishnu. 

Chitaral is famous for its inscriptions on huge 
rocks. A number of lengthy inscriptions of great histori¬ 
cal «nd cultural importance are witnessed here. They 
throw much light on- the religious and cultural history 
of the State. Some relics of exquisite .mural (-paintings 
are also noticed in the Chitaral Shrifte which is nearly 
eleven centuries qjd. The murals are bonceiveji and 



A gei'eral view of Cfcitaral 


executed in a highly com entional si vie ami arc delicate 
in treatment. Their nobility of expression and perfec¬ 
tion of Jinc recall to the mind of the connoisseur ot 
art some of the finest frescoes of A junta.' 

A beautiful rock spring, the waters of which form 
a pretty .pool, shoots up in front of the Srce Blmgnvati 
Shrine. A magnificent, panorama stretches before the 
sightseer who ascends the Chitaral rock and surveys 
the charming* Wfndscape around. At a distance he sees 
the jagged outline of the mountains enveloped in 
mist. Gleaming pale green lakes and fields, winding 


mns and irrigation canals, clu-icis. of prciiy villages 
nestling amidst dense cocoannt and palmyra If planta¬ 
tions, and tin* tall spire.-, of (Thuicho> and lofty Gopu- 
rains of temples rising up here and there amidst a 
landscajw of nicadiun jollity and oxubciunee, greet the 
tourists' vision at this delightful spot. A beauty spot 
where historic, religion- and picturesque elements 
combine lo afford many •charm* to the piigiv.ro and 
tourist, Chitaral.i- an idjal place for enjoying a quiet 
holiday, for the most greatly prized amenity granted 
exe.'.ilsivrly by Nature here is peaecfulness. 


: 0 :- 


THE ART OF GANJIFA CARDS 


Hr S. I. 


The game of Ganjifa seems to have been invented in 
about seventh cpntury A.D., or e\en earlier. Today to°, 
it is being played in various {arts of India under 
different names wjtli different cards nnc miles. A great 
centre of manufacture of the Ganjifa cards today is 
Savantwadi near Belgaitm in the Bombay Presidency. 
Other centres are Jaipur, Lucknow, Amritsar and 
Bengal, in Savantwadi, the artisans these days tpanu- 
facture the frerfeh cards in Indian style, t.e., round 


CLERK 

• 

cards bearing the signs of diamonds, clubs, hearts, 
.spades, with kings, queens, knaves and acps all painted 
and lacquered by hand. # 

Ganjifa is as complete a system as that of our 
present-day popular French cards is. It. is based on the 
ten a waters or incarnations of J,ord Vishnu iVishnapur 
or Daxavtrtar ). Thus there are ten suits each named 
after one jivatar and bears hia name, c,g., Mattya 
(symbol fisl^ co^ur sed); Kurma (symbol, tortoise. 
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colour -red)! Varaha (symbol boar, colour yellow); 
Naraeinha or maa-lkm (symbol lion, colour green) ; 
Pcrthurama or £ Rama with axe (symbol axe, colour 
brown); Rama (symbol bow*and arrow or Hantaman, 
colour yellow) ; Krishna (ej’mbol chakra —disc or cowa. 



Die painting on the Ganjifo places hw preserved 
right to the present day the fragmentary style of the 
early Rajput drawing. The colour used in painting-these 
cards is glowing, almost comparable with dnwnel, even 
though the surface is dead matte. Ail colours ate pure. 
The use of gold colour, which is probably foreign to 
indigenous tradition, occurs only during the later 
period. The composition is architectural, not balli- 
gftiphic as in Jaina painling. The paintings have vigo¬ 
rous expression akin to that of primitive art. The 
drawing of the figures on these cards is peculiar ; the 
corners of the eyes are extended to meet the ears, but 
unlike the figures in Jaina paintings, the further e >’ e 
in profit perdu does not project beyond the faciaJ 
outline. The animal' drawings on these cards rre^aho 
very interesting. They remind us of the wooden toy 
animals „of gay colours which only a few dneedes ego 
were very r popular in our country'. 


A big size cafd depicting human figures 

colour brown); Buddha (symbol confab, colour black); 
Kalki, the future avatar (symbol swords or white 
homes, colour bluck). Each suit consists of twelve*cards 
of which the firs [si en are plain and in numerical order, 
and the last, two cards are picture cards, dhe being the 
Pradhan or minister, represented by one or two horse¬ 
men and the symbol of the suit, tihe other being tin 
avatar himself. The entire puck thus consists »of 120 

; 



The big size cards (size 2") 


\ 


cards. Of the numerical curds in 'the first five suits, the. 
highest value is given to the ten and so on in descend¬ 
ing order, the one being the lowest. In the other five 
this order is reversfd, the one (ace) being the 



highest. Of the picture cards, Ramans the highest. 


• •••• 

• ••• . 

The small size cards (size 1*5") 

Ci'.injifa wilds are circular varying in sizes. Mostly 
they arc made of lacquer, leather, ivory or even gold 
and silver with enamel inlay. In our cnlleiition there 
are two kinds of cards, one with a diameter of two 
inches, the other with 1-5 inches. On one side of the 
card is the picture or the numcrieal. and the other side 
is painted Indiun red with a yellow circular border 
line. The<c cards are probably about, c ifuindred years 
old. They are made from the pages of old discarded 
books of accounts. About five circular discs are used 
tp make one card. The filial ilacquered card is stiff and 
durable. This use of old books of accounts as Well 
the fact that the drawings on these cards arc crude, 
show that, these cards are made in home, probably by 
the womenfolk in their leisure hours. Thus what we 
see in the paintings on these Ganjifa cards is not the 
touch of an accomplished craftsman, but a genuine 
folk-art. Evicn then, in spite of the apparent crudity, 
these paintings are vigorous reminder* of the exquisite 
charm of the early Rajput school of painting. 


SMALL arms AND towns of the united states 


About one quarter of the total population of the 
United States livte in small cities, towns or villages. 
These communities include villages so small that they 


contain only a single highway intersection with a store, 
a fishing station and possibly ten of fifteen, homes. 
They include towns With populations of a few 



Maacb Chunk, Pennsylvaf ia (population $009} is located on a scenic North Walpole, New Hampshire (population 1,000) and Bellows Falls 

gorge in thefmountains of Carbon County (population 4,326) are on opposite sides of th: Connecticut River 
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thousands, and they also^ inckde thrivmg to ^tiA wm^et^. Certainly’ these eotnmunitws 

with industrial plants, eohools, libraries, aew p P representative of the nation than th« 

parks, motion picture theatres ,and railroad and bus » ”“ 2 ^^ With some 40 million of the 
connections withr other cities. * 
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• country's population included in these villages and 
little cities they naturally exert a vital influence on the 
■ life of the nation. Through these settlements the 
riches of Jarms and grazing lands pass on their way to 
markets. The produces of mines, of forests, and of oil 
fields all affect these communities as they travel from 
their sources to their* ultimate consumers, the com* 
munities, They exist to serve the localities at which 
they are the centers, aiding in the distribution of local 
' products to the vast of the country and absorbing part 
of the production of other parts «f the nation. 

Small towns and cities vary in appearance and 
due toms. Climate, terrain, # age and the character of the 
first settle^ of tire villages combine £o bestow on each 
community its own peculiar flavor. In such settlements, 
some*of which appear on only the most detailed, road 
maps, descendants of English pioneers have cherished 
the traditions their ancestors brought to the New 
.World and those traditions have become part ofc the 
country’s cultural wealth. 

These several national cultural patterns are respon¬ 
sible for marked variation in the surface pattern oi 
the village* of America. The German .settlement in 


Eastern Pennsylvania have perpetuated the tradition 
of painting lucky symbols on their homes, their £>arns 
end their outbuildings. lit Western Michigan, the 
Dutch villages still maintain their tradition of celebrat¬ 
ing tulip time in the spring, while in California, the 
Italian settlers in*t1ieir planning of vineyard and living 
space have transferred puff of the culture of the old 
world to the new looality. 

But while American towns differ widely in many 
physical aspects, people are much alike throughout the 
land, possessing a common character which is distinctly 
American. Except for manners of speech, there is little 
to distinguish people living in the nations coastal 
states from JfjIIow citizens living in stairs’far in land. 
Contributing Mo this homogeneity is* their universal 
education, their desire to travel, adequate transporta¬ 
tion and the <j;me with which Ihcj' may pi-from stale 
to state without regard lo boundaries. Newspapers, 
magazines, and the radio and motion pictures in more 
recent years, have alsp contributed in gteat measure 
to the promotion of a common way of life for all 
Americu v.f'—USIS. . 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART IN.WASHINGTON 


Since March 17, 1941, %vho£ the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.O., was opened lo the public, 
more Ilian nine million visitors have viewed the insti¬ 
tution’s distinguished collections, which number about 



The National Gallery of Art in Washington is one of the largest marble 
• * structures in the world 

800 paintings and other works of art. It hae gained 


The National Gallery houses more than 500 inter¬ 
nationally famous sculptures and printings. The paint¬ 
ings cov r tin 1 various European -schools from the 13th 
to the 18ih century. There area nine Rembrandts, three 
Vermeers, Raphael's Alba Madonna, 
the Niccolini-Cowper Madonna, an«l 
Saint Gviyujc ami the Dragon. Van 
Eyck's Annunci'dion and Botticelli's 
Adoration of (hr Magi. Twenty-one 
paintings in the Mellon collection, 
•which is pro. nftienl in the gallery, 
came from the famous Hermitage 
Galleiy in Leningrad. 

The Gallery is Mqiporfed by public 
appropriation and belongs to the 
people of the nation. Italian. Flemish, 
I).u!vh, Spanish. French. American 
and Brilisl? paintings and sculpture* 
me grouped in the various galleries. 

The Gallery building. 785 feet 
king, is one of the hugest marble 
structures in the world. It cost. 
15.000.000 dollars to erect. It 
air-conditioned to maintain proper 
atmospheric conditions to preserve 
its collections. The Gallery' has a 
smoking room, lecture hull, library^ 
cafeteria and an information servii 
for visitors. Wheel chairs and baby 
carriages are available to visitors 
without charge. Concerts are held 
in one of the courts on Sunday 


evepmgg.. 

The National Gallery owes its fine collections to 


international renown as one of the leading repositories a f e w citizen patrons who have endowed tjie Galleiy 
of* art in th* United States, ranking with older and with-choke rcgm-senlatioos of the accepted schools oi 
larger American galleflcs ami approaching some of the painting and sculpture,*culled from famous private 
.great museums or Europe. , collections. Its two chief benefactors are the kte 
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A staff member discusses Rembrandt’s “Portrait of a Lady with an 
Ostrich-feather Fanf' from the Widencr collection, as he oonducL visitors 
throueh the National Gallery 



The Rotunda which divides ths main floor of the 
National Gallery into two wings.‘~The marble column* 
are dark green and the floor it j>l grain agd gray 
marblt * 



i view of the West Court in die Nahonal Gallery 
howing Jean Baptfrte Tubl’s “Pnrub Haying with 
a Swan” 



fin: national gallery of art in Washington 
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Visitors to the National Gallcs? of Art ptt'nd a Sunday .evening concert 
in the East Carden Court 


Andrew W. Mellon,* former United States Secretary of 
the Treasury nhd afterwards United States Ambassador 
to Britain, and Mr. Samuel H. Kress, a “self-made” 
merchant and owner of chain stores. 

Mr. Mellon's gift included works by many of the 
great masters from the 13th to the 19th centuries. 
Kress gifted the Gallery paintings and sculptures * of 
Italian schools from the 1-lt h to the 18th centuries. 
A third benefactor is Joseph E. Widener, who 
presented his collection of paintings, sculptures and 
decorative arts. • 

• • 

John Wa'kcr, chief curator of the National Gallery, 
declared recently that in his opinion Mr. Kress has 
assembled the most complete and systematic collection 
of Italian •paintings and sculptures ever brought by 
one man. It ranges through the 13th to the 18th 
cent urics. • » 

“It is a collection devoted both to the unexpected 
geniuses of art and to their followers, the lesser-known 
painters and sculptors, whose work explains and gives 
scale to the greater artists," Mr. Walker said.— VSIS. 


K olose-up view of the “Cherub Playing with a Swatif’ 








a f&£KAMAft 

A primitive Tribe of Chhattiegnrh 

By Pbof. S. C. JDUBE, m.a. 


Thb Kamars of Chliattiegarh are a small aboriginal 
tribe, dwelling and working out llieir tribal destinies, 
mainly in the forests and hills of Bindranawagark, 
Fingeshwar, and Komakhan Zamindaries in the Raipur 
district of the Central Provinces, and in tjie Khariar 
Zamindari of Orisda. According to the Census of 1931 
they numbered only 9,244.'Racially, *hry belong to the 
Proto-Australoid slock and their social organization 
is similar in broad essentials to that of the Gonds. Like 
the Baiga, the Kamars are also regarded to be the 
true autochl,Irenes of the country. ^Notwithstanding the 
universal operation of the forces of disintegration, the 
Kamars have succeeded in maintaining their tribal 
solidarity end have preserve*! their own distinctive 
pattern of culture. 

Domestic Life ^nd Economy 

From the point of view of their tribal economy, 
the Kamars are'a tribe in transition. Having crossed 
the hunting and food-gathering stage long before, they 
have perfected their own elaborate techniques of 
shifting cultivation. Even from this stage they are 
progressing fast. A small section of the tribe has taken 
td settled plough-cultivation, and even the more back- 
war$ ones among them are beginning to keep cattle 
and poultry. 

The livelihood of the Kamars comes mostly from 
shifting cultivation, hunting, fishing, gathering ot 
forest fruits, tubers, and roots, and basket-making. 
Becaus? of the stress of modem conditions, and govern- 
mlent restrictions on their shifting cultivation and 
hunting, they have also to take recourse to manual 
labour for their Subsistence. In agriculture, they still 
follow the primitive methods of ‘dahi* and ‘beora.’ 
Hey fell the trees in the forest, bum them and after 
some time sow the seeds in tlie ashes. Although such 
practices have been stopper^ by law in the remoter 
forests of the Kamar-tract people wiaely employ them 
by stealth, Bnd so far the authorities have nett suc¬ 
ceeded in stopping them. Hunting is the second major 
source of their livelihood. Annually there is an orga¬ 
nized tribal hunting expedition which is preceded by 
important magico-rdigious rites. Afterward* they go 
for hunting in small or large groups, according to the 
nature of the game. They are well-versed in the use of 
bow and arrow, and have a well-deserved reputation 
■tor accurate marksmanship. For fishing they do not 
TlS? any nets, but organise periodic fishing expeditions 
in which they participate in large numbers. In .large 
water areas, they intoxicate the fish*with ‘manj’ and 
thep shoot them with special arrows, While men take 
charge of agriculture, hunting and fishing, women are 
engaged in the pursuits of gathering food from the 
forest. Thqy collect in large quantities wild toahua’ 
flowers, ‘toodq’ and ‘char’ fruits and various other roots 
and tubers. Basket-making is -also one of their 
principal vocations,- They supply ( their Neighbouring. - 
village-folks with a large number of baskets of different 


patterns. In Chhattisgarh, their skill for forest labour 
is universally recognised. Heir services are always 
secured by the government forest department, contrac¬ 
tors and the Court of Wards, authorities when they 
take in hand any forest project for operation. • The 
transport of heavy timber add bamboos from forests 
to distant markets and railway stations by* floating 
them in the rivers, is almost a monopoly of the Kamars 
in their tract. 



A Kamar 

The Kamars have very few villages in the real 
sense of the term. Instead, they have their own tribal 
settlements in which groups of four to ten fsaniilies hve 
together. They build their houses id the'forests, always 
at a distance from the neighbouring Chhattisgarhi 
villages. Each family, in the beginning, chalks out tor 
itself a square piece of land and -builds its ho\ue. As 
the family- -enlarges, more rooms fire added till the 
square ia enclosed. The sites of their'Settlements an 
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‘gifted very often. Iftbey feel that gods or any of the 
ancestor-spirits ar# not favourably disposed towards 
their village site or if they feel that it is haunted by 
'malignant ghosts and hostile spirits, they will imme¬ 
diately Jhift to some other site. In the construction ot 
their houses they use only cheap forest material which 
they can always procure free of cost, and this further 
facilitates their constant and frequent shifting of siies. 4 

Social Organisation 

In the Tribe* and Castes ojHhe Central Provinces, 
, Russel and Hiralal have recorded that the tribe has 
two ondogamous divisions-—the Bundrajia and the 
Makadia, the latter arc so called’ because they eat 
monkeys. Extensive sociological field investigation 
among tile Ksrmiars in the Raipur district and «in the 
neighbouring hills of Khariar in Orissa have failed Id 
give any traces of any existing monkey-eating section 
among the Kalnwns. As such, at least in the Uentral 
Provinces there are no cudogamnu* divisions within 
the tribe, and people freely inter-marry within the 
tribe, subject only to the .laws of exogamy. The whole 
tribe is divided into a number of exogamous dans 
which are totemic in their names. However, only a few 
tolemic eompfcsces are observed in the tribe, in •♦he 
form of certain food taboos and prescribed mournings 
at the death of the totenr-auiina.l. No totemic worship 
can be traced out among them. 

In broad essentials, their social organisation is 
Bimilar to that, of the Gogds. The JCamar family is in 
general, patriarchal and patnlocal. Tihc sons set. up 
their independent, households some time after their 
marriage. Their kinship system is of 'he primitive 
classifiedory type, modified slightly by the descriptive 
system of the Hindus. As a tribe the Kumars have a 
bad memory for remembering pedigrees, and they can 
at their best, remember only up to the generation ot 
their grandfathers. Among them relationship is reckoned 
between groups rather than between individuals; 
and the same relationship term is used for many 
relatives of the same generation and sex. In their kin¬ 
ship usages collateral lines many times merge into the 
lineal. Institutions, such as ‘cross-cousin marriage’ and 
‘grand-parent and grand-child marriage' have further 
influenced their kinship system and consequently we 
find a certain degree of identity in many relationship 
terms. Marriage is governed by the rules of exogamy. 
Marriages between two persons of the same clan are 
strictly prohibited. Further, a man cannot (merry hisi 
wife’s elder sister, his mother-in-law or her co-widow 
or any of her sisters in the extended sense of the term, 
or any of his own aunts and nieces. Marriages between 
Borne grand-pai ents and grand-children arc possible and 
are also permitted by tribal custom. An analysis of 
their joking relationships shows that a man may joke 
with his daughter’s children and a woman may ,i°ke 
with her son’s children ; and at least, in theory a •man 
may marry his daughter's daughter and a woman may 
marry her son’s Son. In practice, such marriages are 
,rare, because of two factors. Firstly, there is a great 
disparity between the ages of grand-parents and grand¬ 
children. and seconBly. such marriages may possibly 
brirg the ridicule of the neighbouring people to the 
tribe. 

* • Marriage 

Cross-cousin, marriages are very popular and are 
widely practised in the tribe. Marriages are generally 


between adults, although pre-puberty marriages arc not 
unknown. In the matter of choice the boy and girl 
concerned are consulted, and their wishes’are generally 
respected. At the time of betrothal, the bride-pride and 
the dote of marriage is fixed. A day previous to the 
date fixed'for marriage the bridegroom's party goes 
to fetch the brifle, and the ceremonies and rites that 
follow are distributed neofly equally between both the 
.parties to be celebrated at their respective places. 
When a bride-price can not be paid, the boy may 



, A Kamy woman 

serve his prospective father-in-law, for a period as a 
‘lamsena,’ in lieu of the bride-price. After the expiry 
of the period which is previously fixed, the girlfl 
father marries her to the boy, and himself bears all 
the expenses of marriage. Other forms of marriage, 
such as, marriage by capture, marriage by exchange, 
and marriage by intrusion are also known, but are not 
very eommon. Runaway marriages of boys and girls in 
love, form the theme of many popular Ivamar folk¬ 
songs, and such marriages are also recognised by 4** 
society, although they are regarded to be irregular. 
Widows may remarry simply by pouring some water 
mixed with turmeric over the person she wishes to 
many. Such marriages will get social recognition /when 
the man puts new bangles on her hands, and gives a 
feast, to the tribe, tribal* custom has prescribed that 
the younger hi others of the deceased person will have 
first claims Jbo marry his widow, and as such a widow 
is under an obligation ,to marry one of the younger 
brothers of her deceased husband. Both cross-cousin 
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marriages and the junior-leviraie are enforced by the 
tribal authority, and parties infringing, on the oustom 
are foroed to* pay compensation. Kamars are in general 
monogamous, only about four in hundred have rnore 
than one wifi. Divorce is permitted but not encouragea, 
A person can have three divorces in life, add they too 
entail progressively increasing penalties. A fourth 
divorce is considered to blf a disg 1 ace to the person 
demanding it, end the tribal opinion is generally, 
condemnatory of such persons. 



Kamar children 

Pheqnancy and Childbirth 
Although they understand the causal re’ationship 
between sexual intercourse and conception, they regard 
that god and ancestOT-spirits must be favourably dis¬ 
posed in order to cause pregnancy. There are no special 
rules for the confinement of pregnant women, and 
many are known to have given birth to their children 
^fields and forests. At 4he time o! childbirth a woman 
lias the comfort of the presence of an*experienced old 
woman and also of one or t^o of her own friends. 
After the birth of a rna’e child a woman remains 
impure for two months and after the birth of a 
daughter she is impure .for three months. In this period 
of impurity, she is to observe all the rules prescribed 
for menstruating women. Three dayg after the birth ot 
tire child, on* a suitable day peop'e gather for the 
name-giving ceremony of the child. At first? an attempt 
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is mads to trace out some similarities between HP* _ 
child and jtryone of the dead re.&twea. If they succeed 
in discovering any identical marks, the child gets the # 
name of that dead ielati\e whose identity it bears. If 
no similarities are found out, the chid is named after 
some special feature of the time of his birth or of his 
own physique. After the name-giving ceremony there 
is no age -ceremony of aeny kiid.‘Children are not sent 
•to schools. All the education they have in their voca¬ 
tions and tribal lore and custom, is through imitation , 
and conslant company of their elders, and through 
their fc..k-songs and ’folk-tales. 

• 

, Death 

Death, according to Kamar theory, is alway% attri¬ 
buted to the wrath of gods, hostile epirits, witchcraft 
and black-magic. The corpse is carried to *the (frave- 
‘yard on a bier only by two men. The general practice 
is to bury the dead, but very o d persons and such 
other* who have attaired seme unique distinction are • 
cremated. Articles in the personal use of t.he deceased 
are left near his grave, and are never brought back. 
Above the grave, towards the head of the corpse a long 
stone is erected. They afterwards pile sma’l stones over 
the Whole grave. Special atlention is given to abnormal 
detflhs, and in such cases they need the* services of a 
real y skilled Ba'ga who will keep the spirits of the 
dead tied to their own graves. If this is not done, the 
harmony ard equilibrium of tribal life stands the 
danger of being seriously disturbed. 

• « 

oMagic and Witchcraft 

The Kamars know little magic and almost no 
witchcraft. A’though every village has its own Dih- 
baiffd. they have very few real Baigns, a’d therefore 
in critical moments they are ca'lcd upon to utilize the 
services of more skilled Baigas of the Gonds and other 
tribes. No Kamars are known to practise black-magic, 
nor have the Kamar women any reputation for witch¬ 
craft. 

Language etc. 

Like the Baiga, Ike Kumars have Sost their original 
Austro-Asiatic tongue, and have acquired a mixed 
dialect. Their dialect has been very greatly influenced 
by the dialects of their neighbours. Vocational neces¬ 
sities of life have m”de them bi-linggi^J, and many oi 
them have now -acquired a working knowledge of the 
Chhattisgarhi #a'.ect. 

Tnc Future 

In the battle of culture-contact, the Kamars have 
so far admirably adjusted themselves to the changes 
in their social environment. Ou'ture contact has, up till 
now, rot affected their tribal life and economy cons:der- 
ably. No .loss of nene is noticed in the tribe. The 
general drabness which is so obviously noticeable i n 
their .'ife a^d living is equally to be found in the lit® 
of their neighbouring os-ste Hindu village-folks. The 
Kamars have so far been spared the attention of the 
over-zea’ous reformers. Improved systems of oommu-^ 
rication and the many new plans f-or economic develop¬ 
ment will further break the age-old isolation of their 
tribaUife and bring them in closer contact with the 
other ard more developed cultures. As to how th®ja 
will react tp the nrw changes, no one c$u predict, 
todky. * 



SOME MEN I MET AS A COLLEGE STUDENT 

By Prof. NRIPENDRA CHANDRA BANERJI, aLi. 


We had other agemj.es of educat'on beyond the college; 
these were the divine services and lectures and written 
discourses arranged by the East. Bengal Brahmo Sanfti 
which was in Patuatoli, very near the college : also the 
Baptist (or Oxford?) Mission agency where reverend 
members of the Christian Brotherhood taught the Bible 
and gave p oneering examples of social sen ice work in 
a limited sphere. The Pacca Brahmo Sumaj offered for 
us two .special centres of interest*: the learned dis¬ 
course.? in faultless ard elegant English by Principal 
Horamba Clmndra Maitra (who was then Head of the 
only non-official college at Dacca, the Jugannafh 
College), which we listened Co, spell-bound and wth 
reverence, for Primpal Mail: as high seriousness and 
intellectual virlity were .the talk of the City. If he 
lacked in anything, it was a saving sense of humour : 
he was a fight,.ng zeu’tit of the Reformist Brahmo 
Samaj, a great, apostle of Emersonian Elites and a 
finislnd scholar of Burke ard Curdle and he (vast a 
great power % good amongst young people at Dacca. 
He m gilt be a little bit purit mic and mi-bending (he 
poss bly d d not. have the art of ‘lc’axiug) in his 
enthusiasms ard imere-ts, but tin re was never any 
question of his s neerity and courage of conviction. He 
never accepted a fJovenyne.it job,and embraced co.ik- 
parafvo poverty and w:v» a ‘nathuiaAist’ till the end 
of his career as Principal of the fits CVlege, a Fellow 
of the Calcutta Unjveisty, a Senior Lecturer at .the 
English Post-Graduate section of the Uuive’siiy. I hart 
oceas'on to be treated with the utmost kindness and 
courtesy by him, but of this later on. He is now no 
more but h’s sixty years of Work as educator and 
admonislier of Bengal students and as social reformer 
and one of the first band of zealots in the Swadeshi 
movement of 1905 and after, have left their ineffaceable 
impress on the so-ul of Bengal. The other attraction at 
the Brt.hmo Samaj was the devotional songs sung by 
Sj. Ohand-annlh Roy. lie charmed eveiybodyV soul by 
his e’evating mils’c and even those who came ,to scoff, 
remained to pray willi the Brahmo Congregation and 
went away edified. 

But far and away the most momentous event which 
mode u deep impulsion on me and probably on my 
subconscious mind was the v sit of the great Swainf 
Vivekananda to Dacca in Maich or April of 1901 and 
his lecture delivered in Eng iali in the Jagunuath 
School Hall before a packed audience of, maybe 
about a thousand people (this was, for those t mes. a 
really big congregation). The Swumiji had before this 
earned continental lcputation and raised Ind an culture 
and philosophy and the Hindu religion (specially the 
Vedaatic Adwaita-bud) in the world's esteem by his 
now famous address at the Oh tSago Parliament ol 
Religions and li'sf subsequent lectures hi Axuierica and 
, England : he had gone out to the west, a yellow-robed, 
unknown, unbefriended monk without money and 
resources, on if spirttual venture, had bearded the lion 
in b's own den and became as if by the touch of a 
•magical wand, the cynosure of all eyes at the Parl’a- 
•menl of Relig'ons in America, made friends by hun¬ 
dreds, made discipRs, and after planting the flag of the 
Veda&tgi on American and European .soil, returned to 


the land of hil birth and was lionised and feted in 
South India and Northern lnd a. He had not yet 
visited East Bengal. His advent was the signal for a 
big rally of serious-minded enquirers and zealous up¬ 
holders of the Hindu faith in the city of Dacca. I was 
a lad barely turned fifteen then and I could hardly 
follow his lightning addiess delivers! with a strength 
and a resonance which was almost super-human and I 
cannot remember 4 single sentence or recto'lect a- s ngle 
idea of tile address now, I have *cad printed sum- 
mares of his Da(#a n drives# in the volumes published 
by thd Hsnnikr shna Mis-ion (in those days the press- 
report.ng was vciy perfunctory and 1 bcl eve no com¬ 
petent, press-note wa-- made) end re-read them and yet 
cannot recall if lie really said the things or developed . 
the line of argument as given m Ellipse pun's—and yet 
onp thihg has persisted throughout, my life—the im¬ 
press on of a volcanic pcr'ona’ily, of an eagle-like poise 
of body and soul, of someth'rig smacking of terrific 
and tremendous energy of sp rit 1 Vivektuandu must 
have lightul up with his magnetic, flaming torch of 
sp rit *a subconscious nook of I lie deepest deeps of my 
budd'rg soul—so ‘that in later life, fas lectures, his 
OTumnn, his ’addre-ses, his expositions have moved me 
as few others icould ever move. 1 was touched bv the 
pruirie-fire of a flaili ng God-intox rated and lighted 
soul which has burnt and scrcd .through the ygaed 
jungle-growths of my untutored mird and beaconed 
on to “a city of the Eternal Spirt s,” to be reached 
by arduous, up-hi'l love-trynts and adventures M 
human brot.herliood an<l frl'owship of m ud with m nd 
untiamrllrd by hairier- of race, religion and language l 
And possibly it wu 1 - this lighting of a i-pmk in boyhood 
winch made my udnrratinn of Svmniji’s b *t bio¬ 
grapher and ifld-l anh’fil 1 ? ample—Sifter Nivedita, 
absolute, when 1 had the pr'vi'eae of lis'ening to her 
ange'-toiU's and ’coking aw.'-slruck at her sp'r.tual 
featurrs as au M.A. «tndent in (he beginnings of the 
Swadeshi movement of UH)5, wh’ch admiration was all 
the mot., deepened by the reading of her bocks The 
Web of liuL'tih Life and of The Muetc-i ax / saw Him, 
later on. * 

A'dded to this nuts! be put, on the debit side 
of m.v Dacca life ,of orly two years, my deeper know-* 
ledge of uiral life, its good and weak po nls and my 
love of the n'cmmon folk generated by vi-ils to my 
ancestral home in the village and other rural areas, also 
the fine logons : n straight and upright conduct and 
social decency implanted in me by the influence of 
my uncle (father’s elder brother). 11 genlli'.nau of the 
old school, unlearned in the.E'g'ish .language am^j. 
untutored in the crooked wavs of Eug'ish transplalffir 
t : on, who often went to the Dane a Ho-tel to see me 
and whom I accompanied to mnrket-p'neos aud rela¬ 
tions’ 'houses when I was at home dtir’ng vacations I 
He d'ed at tlie age of forty-eight only, but the leg ey 
of love and the .'ajgesse^of decency lie left to me can 
never be forgotten. Abo cannot be forgotten the 
lender love and unselfish ministrations ,of a» col’ege 
chum, a rogm-male and a. close village neighbour who 
read w'tli mg anti wa$ my best friend and consiairC 
companion for four .years (during the FA. stage at 
> . • *. 
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Dacca and the B.A. and part of the MA. courses at the 
Calcutta Presidency College)-—Tarani Ranta Baaerjd, 
who’ M{as snatched away in the beginnings of youth, 
when ne w-as just in for the M.A. course, two or three 
days after his luckless marriage in a far awjy cjty of 
U.P. ! His memory I shall dherish tiJJ 1 join him in 
the world bej'ond : such friendships are rare in these 
days of unscrupulous competition and ‘get-rich-quick’! 
May his soul rest in peace 1 

The proximity to the Brahmo Samaj of our Mission 
Hostel was a distinct gain for many of us. We went to 
the Sunday morning services and sometimes the even¬ 
ing services also* joining the prayers, listening with 
profit to the devotional songs and specially benefiting 
by some of 'the sermons delivered by learned and 
saintly leaders of the Samaj like Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri, Heramba Chandra 'Mantra, Nhgendranatl), Chat- 
terji, Sit-anatli Tattabhusan. We attended the Services 
of the Nava-Bidhan Samaj also occasionally. What 
was coming to many of us was a sudden and silent 
' revolution of our unthinking attitude towards the 
fundamental prob’ems of the moral and rcligjpus life. 
We were being initiated inlo western plrlosophy and 
Biblical Evangelism and our placid acceptance of J-ho 
ways and forms of the orthodox Hindu Samaj came in 
for a lude shak'ng. Thus the sanct.ity‘of image-worship, 
■the subtle explanation given*of the apparent $ont r a- 
diolions between the Vcilanlic and q Upanuthadic con¬ 
cept of one Ditfne Principle permeating, the universe 
and it,he individual consciousness and the various gods 
and goddesses of the later-day Hindu pantheon, the 
propriety of annum;! sacrifice in order to propitiate 
these latter, the reasons behind the caste system and 
its closed rings leading to "rather worrying discrimina¬ 
tion .between men and women on the same levels of 
culture and cleanliness and godliness, the reasonable¬ 
ness or otherwise of rigid rules about dining and* enter¬ 
taining, the question of the seclusion of women and 
purdah t of the enforced system of wdowhood, of neg¬ 
lect of education of women, of tire glaring inequalities 
between the sexes—the evils of interesting drugs and 
liquors and of prostitution, began to be questioned and 
each of us in his own way and according to the depths 
and heights of his spiritual and intellectual capacity 
and home environments had to face these questions for 
himself. 

Coupled with these, tyt by bit,,, swam into our 
ken political! disabilities, the racial exclusiveness and 
arrogance of the European community in- general and 
other allied problems. Forty-four years ago, though the 
old, unreasoning and sentimental excesses of the fire* 
batch of Engbsh-educafcd youth of an earlier genera¬ 
tion and rebellious exhibitions against the time- 
honoured customs and prejudices of orthodox Hinduism 
had faded away, the leaven of the new western impact, 
and its subt’e propaganda was working and we were 
-n AtjUc hed by the currents, of these, -ideas and also the 
cmJhber-movcment in the orthodox Samaj s barricades 
of defence agahst their incursion. The "Brahmo Samaj 
movement was a two-faced movement—one with eyes 
fixed, on Western rationalism or British Churehioaity 
or Unilarianism and another seeking to rationalise and 
re-orient the old ideologcs in.eth cg and religion nnd 
social and fcligiom practices by deeper study of the 
fountains, of the old living orthodoxy impeded by the 
hard jwbbles of stmlified thought, codified jpaetke and 
hardened theory of centuries. The basis o f the original 
Brahmo Sagraj founded by that, builder of modern 
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Indian rationalism in religion, society, education and 
politics—-Ram Mohua Roy— was Being rudely shaken 
and altered. There were hardenings of h» elastic 
organisation and schisms had already been formed. The • 
Adi Brahmo Samaj of M&harahi Devendranath * Tagore 
and his coterie kept to the old moorings of the Vedas 
and Upaoishads, the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj' which 
counted the largest following and was very bitter 
‘against rigid orthodoxy and old customs, often to the 
point of unreason and which was more radically in¬ 
clined towards Western ideas and forms largely and 
consciously borrowed from Christian and Unitarian 
teaching, was (moving too hurriedly towards equelisa- . 
tion .of the sexes, an absolute break with the past in 
matters of moment like marriage forms and •cuStoms 
and questions of food and drink, the usual time- 
honoured rites observed during period? of Ihourriing 
and about purificatory rites of Sraddha, caste-rules and 
purdah, eta ; this led to the revolt of a section led by 
KeebuB Cbunder Sen and his new dispensation under 
the unacknowledged and yet none the less real influence 
of Rarnakrishna Puramah.insa Dev under whose spell 
Keshub had come and under various other influences, 
tried jo harmonrse the ancient Hindu, Christian, 
Vaisjjnava and mystical cults. In opposition to these 
west-inspired revolutionary movementsf arose move¬ 
ment,-) of rationalisation inside the body of the 
Sanatan Samaj whose adherents were counted by 
millions and who pinned their faith absolutely 
in the Vedas and their off-shoots, believed to have 
lw>cn infallible and sacrosanct, and eternally ti'ue 
diviuc enunciaflons .and therefore incapable oi 
bring subjected to ordinary human reasoning and its 
fallibilities. In addition there were various mystical 
sects, Neo-Vaishnavitefl, Saktas of the revivalist Tantric 
Schools, Theosophy and its adherents or admirers. 
There was a churning of ideas, a rational and intensive 
study of the ancient philosophies and ‘inspired’ 
religious bodks alongside of the cultivation of occiden¬ 
tal philosophies and religious theories. 

We, of fifty years ago, were born into an age when 
the yeast had begun to work, the citadels of unreasoning 
and rigid orthodoxy were already crumbling, when a* 
least in the bigger cities Europe-returned Hindus were 
ostracised but received in society albeit with certain re¬ 
servations, when emancipated women learned in western 
lore and not strangers to the indigenbdS culture were 
busy creating groups of like-minded women and the Con- 
peas movement had also passed through the first stages 
of leading-strings, of English inspiration, of mwe prayers 
and petitkraings and had created the atmosphere for * 
real freedom movement based on self-help and 
self-trust and gradually veering towards Indian 
methods and forms that might appeal to the already 
conscious intelligentsia, the backbone of which were 
the middle-class products of the English education, 
and the brains were a few leaders who had almost 
without exception, learnt their lessons in politics and 
propaganda first-hand on European soil. Of course, 
mui-Vktorian ideas still predominates, but in two or 
three years’ time, thanks to the first, reverses suffered • 
in the Boer war by the British, aqd the phenomena) - 
victories of pigmy Japan over giant Russia, the stage 
was la : <t for a new political upsurge and ‘method. The 
agitation against, the Partition of Bengal conceived! and * 
carried out by Lord Curson, with the obvioutffobjective 
of creating a predominantly Muslim bloc of favoured 
parasites of the Britisher in Eastern and 'Kfartjhprn 
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to offset the growing, organised end eggrewve resonant and was couched in such a refined and poetic 
political eonaoiousgeas and activity ol the more stylo that I felt I had come into, the presence 
advanced and more intelligent and imaginative Hindu of something ethereal and divine, of somebody 
.bloc throughout Bengal, in which we as post-graduate' who lived in the < upp* air’ of rarefied mystical 
sludent-Jeaders joined, came soon after, in 1006. And 1, realisation and rapture ! The next opportunity came 
for one, had my first lessons in political agitation then, in the ahlpe of a public address by Rabindranath at 
The year 1906 is a memorable year in the life-story the Hall of *what was then the City College 
of myself and my contemporaries : many of us were (now the City Collegiate School) off College Square, 
caught up in the eddies of the nation-wide revolution » Tim theme was Religious Propaganda ( Dharma - 
some resiled, some kept aloof but all the finer spirits Prachur ): the messianic force of the address, the 
amongst uny contemporaneous youth had their souls daring exposure of sham proachifiers of religion, who 
touched to fine issues then and ttiis year of apprentice- -made of it a trade, the poet's eximsition of the real 
.ship influenced and shaped their future lives and pro- imbalance of religion as opposed to lift froth and foam 
dilections and interests gs nothing else had done. of blatant veibosity created a wide impression. I do not 

I wag talking about the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj. know how the official preachers and practiaraks of the 
It had a large influence in shaping our concepts of private Bruhmo Samaj and other religious varieties .took the 
and ‘social morality, of decencies of social behaviour, address, but it made a strorfg appeal to our youthful 
our attitude of respect for and chivalry towuids the' minds, tunecj then to high idealism and aspiration. A 
fair sex : it brought us in touch with some of the third occasion was probably when the poot. read out 
finest sacrificing reformers and preachers of the age : it },; 8 profoundly interesting and original essay on 
created in us u. taste for serious devotional music and Sakunlala, which as a piece of creative criticism has 
it was instrumental in gradually shattering our boyhood hardly been surpassed by any critiS in any language, 
likes and dislikes—specially in the matters of caste and , • 

inter-dimng and it put us on the road towards tern- I must not forget, to mention "here .that in 1904 
perancc and truth and honesty in public and private Rabindranath's reputation, though high, was limited to 
life. *% 1 * %l a not, very big circle of appreciative students and 

Meanwhile, other influences gradually crept into the schu'ars of repute, men of.thc old »chool hardly under- 
orbit of our otherwise uneventful lives and the most standing his novel metrical modes or his subtle and 
arresting and enduring of these was Hie personality of refined ideas culled’from the fountains cf hoary Indian 
Rabindranath Tagore. My first sight of the groat man philosophy anil poetry and religion and iiuopldcd in 
was sometime in the yeai^l902 : the Nava Uidhati original technique of language and verse-patterns; and 
Samaj used to run a Sunday School, where a junior ‘Study-Circle.-,' jd< P the one we formed at the Eden 
cousin of mine w®« a pupil. This school was celebrating Hindu Hostel wore the pioneer in later-day aeliievo- 
its annual day to which I had au invitation. Sumo time ments on a much grander saale and with much larger 
after we had taker, our seats, there was a suppressed memberships. The more our group read of Tagore’s 
excitement amongst the select audience and Rabindra- poetry, # the more cnwrap]>ed ami enthralled they lieetune, 
nath, a youngish man of the finest presence and refine- till evei the charms of English poetry of the romantic 
meat, near about forty certainly and looking even sdhool were east into the shade by th's pool-wizard 
younger, walked in. After the usual programme of and the fact that -lie was ours, racy of the Bengil soil, 
.prayers, songs and recitations had been gone through (l Bengali one hundred per cent and yet an "inter- 
Rabindranath was requested to address us. He d'd so, rationa'is-t, was *a matter to us.Iris young admirers, of 
with apparent shyness and reserve but the address, the the greatest pride. Our patriotism, our cultured intellect, 
gist of which I have clean forgotten, was delivered in our romantic yearnings, our spiritual longings, all 
tones of such entrancing sweetness, crystal clear and found spreading-) oqui in Tagore's poetry. 
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’TFIE BENGAL FAMINE OF 1943 AND PROBLEMS OF 
DESTITUTE REHABILITATION 

Bv Prof. IvARUNAMOY MUKERJEE. m..a. 

One of the worst legacies of the Bengal Famine of described a# 'destitutes' and 'semi-destitutes' respectively. 
1943 has been the large number of ‘destitutes’ it threw Government’s Plan of Destitute Rehabilitation, how- 
up, who now seem to have become a permanent and ever, concerns the floating or wandering destitutes 
distinct element of the social framework of this Pro- alone. The destitutes or romi-destitutos of our defini- 
vince. The ten® ‘destitutes’ was used in 1943 to mean tion here are, in a , manner, greeted as ‘distressed’ 
such poor persons as had been wandering about, away persona in the official plan of rehabilitation. But 
from their homes, in quest of food. Apart, however, should be noted that it is these 'distressed* persons that 
, from such a migrtftory population, quite a 'large num- are the prospective ‘destitutes’ of the official definition, 
jber of persons remained in their respective native During the last three years as ‘-distress’ has increased, 
villages. These were, in 1943 and in 1944, primarily they have invariably swolled the ranks of wandering 
dependent on charity for their livelihood. Then, again, ’destitutes.’ Unless, therefore, Government can suocess- 
• in both these years, there was another section of the fully tackle the problem df ‘distress,’ it will ultimately 
' rural folk who lost the whole or the greater part of fail to wipe off ‘destitution’ of its own conception, 
their ntewr of livelihood in consequence of the famine, , in this J paper Bengal Government’s Plan of 
but who, were able* to pull on somehow temporarily. Rehabilitation jvill jee /I escribed with an exclusive 
TbMefottertwo classes of people outfit properly to be reference to the district ol Faridpur where tbe author 




tjjto '$resrs to study fiart- 
«f Famine and RohabiLtatimir; 
include* the fo.tomng 
fourseparatesheada : , ■>$ 


ieatnblishment of—(1) Central peetitttte 
ante*. (2) Iso.ated Work Hqpsea or Work- 
Centre*, (3) State Cranage. •' 

(5) The provision lor—Gratuitous Bouse Building 
/Grants. 

(c) -il lie -construction of—Famine Belief Emer¬ 
gency (F.R.E.) or Auxiliary Government 
(A.U.) Hospitals. 

id) The sanction of—(X) Gratuitous Relief, W 
Test Reaef, (3) Agricultural Loans, (4) Re- 
' volvirig Fund Scheme, meant for rehab-htiating 
Artisans including ^F.shormea, (5) Smalt Irri¬ 
gation and Draarngc Projects* ( 6 ) Union.Boaad 
Relief under ‘‘The Bengal Rural, Poor and 
Unemployed Relief Act." 

The above grouping has been adopted to indicate 
* the nature of relief fgven several.y* to destitutes’ acid 
‘distiessed’ people as defined above. Items under (a) 
are primarily meant* for the relief and rehaj&ilita.tfbn 
of ‘destitutes.’ Item* under group (cO are designed to 
help more or less exclus.vc.y the ‘distressed’ people, 
although it may so happen that items ( 2 ) and (5) of 
this group prov.de rehei for ‘dlstitutes’ as well. Medical 
a.d under group lc) is given to the •sick, both among 
’destitutes’ and 'distressed’ families. But 4he hospitals 
were started with sick destitutes’ and, only, later on, 
some beds were provided for ‘distressed’ people as they 
rushed for indoor ticatmeut. House-building grants 
under group ( b) may be extended to both these classes 
of people. It may be note£ here that Rs. 1 lakh was 
sl otted to the d.strict duiirg 1644-45 for free grants 
being made to the 'distressed' people for the pfiipose 
of house-bui ding. As a matter of fact, not a p*e was 
disbursed during the year. 

In order to gauge the extent of relief received by 
‘destitutes,’ it is -necessary to review the kind of assis¬ 
tance extended to people other than, ‘destitutes,’ that 
is, to ‘distressed’ people mainly. As a result of his 
investgations, the author has been able to ascertain 
provisionally that at the beginning of 1941, the number 
of ‘distressed’ persons that remained in the villages of 
the district was of the order of 3 lakhs. For the sake 
of eomveniefice of calculation let us assume that relief . 
under items (2) and (5) of group (d) above was .spent 
all for ‘destitute’ rehabilitation alone. The* not amount 
Of relief in cash and kind under other items of group 
(<f), Which was rendered to ‘distressed’ persons by 
Government during 1944-45, may, thus be listed ns 
follows : 

Cl) Gratuitous Relief (including cash, 

grain, rice and standard cloth) • Rs. 2,21,651 

( 2 ) Agricultural Loans, « Rs. 2,02 746 

^(3) Revolving Fund Scneme Rs. 1,88,733 

(4) Union Board Relief w Rs. 30179 

(5) Relief through Cheep Grain Shops Rs. 89 887 






/Cattle Loan 

to tornado-affected areas 
(8) OllbalcB of c’.pth, 860 blankets." . 
. 4MOO.ihadda» and 400 Armenia 


Rs. 7,57745 
Rs. 


r etest who atone < 

.airttoung;toat . 

[ 'lli taking advantage of -the Cattle 
the total suin devoted totfaetohef of 3 
person* was in the neignbourhood of 
This means a net relief worth Rs. 8 pw 
whore of the year. The relief was thus 
quite insufficient* end, with such an insignificant grant 
not evenHbe beg.amng of Rehabiitaiioa can be said 
to have been made. 

The put pose of. this artarla is not, liowcver, to 
examine the nature of, or the manner of the egectition 
of, the entire P.an ol Rehabil-tatioa. In the following 
paragraphs, we shall coniine our remarks mainly * to 
Rehabilitation of ‘destitutes’ as such. 

The Central Destitute (C.D.) Homes and Isolated 
Work <I.W.) Houses, which are, in the main, centres 
of destitute rehabilitation, were started from-about the 
month of Sepiember, 1944, by splitting up the then 
existing Work Houses which so Jong had sheltered the 
destitutes. Both C. D. Homes and I. W. Houses were 
purely residential at the start. Each of these C. D. 
Honfes consisted of 4 sections : • * 

(1) The section for Unattached Young Women, t.e., 
young women who had neither relatives nor 
dependent children. 

(2) The Work Sett.on for able-bodied ‘destitutes.* 

(3) The ‘Poor’ section for Old and Invalids, and 

(4) The sec Won for Orphans, who, when confirmed 
as such, were transferred to the State Orphan¬ 
age which was formally opened at Fandpur 
town on 10th August, 1644. 

Some, reshufflings were made from time to t : me 
and newer plans adopted ; as for instance, it was 
decided later in the year, 1944-45, to allow outsiders to 
work in the*I.W. Houses and in the Work Section of 
C.D. Homes. 

The idea behind the whole plan of Destitute 
Rehabilitation was (1) to nurse and feed the ‘Old and 
Invalid’ inmates to make them fit for work again ; 
(2) to project the unattached young women and train 
them up as self-supporting individuals ; (3) to provide 
free Food and Shelter to able-bodied persons and 
gradually to teach them a useful craft*«ch as weaving, 
carpentry and so on ; (4) to rear up the Orphans 

temporarily and then hand them over to their relatives 
t» under eaie of any other responsible person, or if 
this was not feas'ble, to transfer them to State 
Orphanage which planned to feed, nurse and educate 
them on a long-tom basis. 

Pboblbm of Repathiatiok 

The natural culmination of such a plan was tbs 
repatriation of ‘destitutes’ as and when they were fit 
to start life over again. The problem* however, of 
repatriating Unattached Young Women who were bereft 
of re'atives and home, proved rathej difficult. They 
wanted, it issaid, to get out of die Home," but they 


7745 themselves could not suggest how they proposed to 
*,«» dive. The concensus of opinion, ‘office} »|id non-official, 


R*! 14,95941. 


in regard to their resettlement; jwss to give them in 
marring! to suitable. yamg. men wilt scime initial ‘OMth, 
subvention as d Te wi y . ''•Rrospwti'W Jtofc., 

however, easily available due to banriftt, Again, 
there ’ was no knowing if these women iswuldjmt • 
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^wd 4 Ghildretfa Barnes. The fate of 164*5 
r3|i6^^^ to -titifc' known. ■ Probahly, sonuipf them were 

vti.j.LwiaJt™^- (jtayei 'triton, M /girea shelter in the homes of large-hearted gemma 

within the district itself ; Hie rest might fcave gone out 
of the district in search of food and job. And, yet, there 
remained at the, beginning of 1644, about 60 thousfnd 
floating ‘destitutes’ mthu^J/he district' that roamed 
about from place to place or crowded Government 




jfto,__ ^ 1 _ r _ __ _ _ _ 

ti letontod to toe Home. 

■'PkfrShtitjst, and were not quitie 

prime 4b *'JW? taandering habits or dto* 

carding a glowing taste tor a parasitical existence. 
These problems fchould not, however, have arisen 


As they have at ail arisen, they serve to afford an * Relief Centres and, later, may ha ve, only parti'al'y, 


been admitted into, or given work at, C. D. Homes and 
I.W. Houses. During toe aftermath of the famine and 
right through 1644-45, as the economic condition of the 
people showed no sign of improvement the number of 
these floating ‘destitutes' may be taken to have re¬ 
mained aft high as in the early months of 1944. This 
is proved by the fact that even as Mite as toe end of 
the yeaf 1944-45, destitutes were continuously rushing 
to, and then dropping ouj, of, C.D. Homes end I.W. 
Houses. This is shown in the following table*: 

Total Destitute Inmates 


Date 

C. B. Homes 

I.W. Houses 

Total 

31.12.44.' 

2269 

4343 

6642 

15.f.45. 

526 

•1858 

2184 

31.1.45. 

1882 

3924 

5806 

15.2.45. 

. 1899 

3096 

4995 

28.2.45. 

1786 

3416 

5202 

15.3.49*. 

1967* 

4003 

6S70 

31.3.45. 

• 1763 

3983, 

5746 


indirect proof of a partial failure of Governmental Plan 
of Destitute Rehabilitation. Had the Unattached 
Young Women beet really given a thorough training 
,i& some vocation, such as, midwifery, weaving, basket¬ 
making, etc., they, at toe time of« repatriation, could 
certaifllytoave definitely told toe authorities what next 
they proposed to do, and, even, could, perhaps, have 
askrfd for* some monetary grant to form toe nucleus 
of capital of the trade they wduld ply. Secondly, had 
the male destitutes, who alternately left amt re¬ 
entered Homes, been actually initiated into th# tech¬ 
nique of some home-craft, they could probably have 
unlearnt toe habits of a parasitical existence. Indeed 
the main object of a Destitute Home is not just some¬ 
how to feed some ‘destitutes’ for the time being and 
then to ask them to quit It is true that some among 
thorn are quit# given to iudisciplined habits and are 
averse to work. But if they are handled properly, with 
tact and sympathy, their waywardness or reluctance to 
work can certainly be converted into spontaneous 
acquiescence and unbounded enthusiasm. 

The fact is that there was • considerable mal¬ 
treatment, neglect, and the lack of a plaifl The authorities 
planned only on paper but all the while they lacked 
the means to carry out their plans : tJtere was lack of 
expert trainers, and an efficient personnel proof against 
corruption ;, and, also, an all-round insufficiency ol 
cash and material needed. At the beginning of 1944-46, 
the only ‘work' that the inmate destitutes of Work 
Houses were called upon to perform was paddy-husk¬ 
ing,—quite an unremnnerative job in regard to which, 
moreover, there was nothing to ‘learn’; net or coir- 
making, cane and bamboo work were subsidiary works. 

The scheme of fern-making failed owing to the abun¬ 
dance of aqueous vapour during the rains, as, also, to 
lack of necessary technical arrangements. Preparation 
of sathi was abandoned for shortage of raw material. 

Baskel-makiqg rils extremely dis’iked especially by 
the Muslim inmates who point-blank told it was toe 
job of the ‘Dome’ community—a depressed class people. 

Net-making became quite a flop as yarn could not be ig44-45 only j^gj- 'destitutes’ 
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It is to bo noted that, the Gaily aooommod^tiou tor 
‘destitutes' in Government, Work Houses during April- 
Jum\ 1944, was only 24,305 on the average, while toe 
total probable daily average number of 'destitutes' 
seeking accommodation wassnearly 60 thousand. Thus, 
in the first three months of 1944-46. there was yet toe, 
nerd tor expending, at least three-fold, the scope 
of relief through Work Houses or some other useful 
centres of constructive help. The daily average accom¬ 
modation in successive periods was as follows ^ 

Average doits/ accommodation for ‘destitutes’ in 
C.D. Homes & I.W. Houses 


April to June, 1944 

24305 

July 1944 

8220 

August to middle of December, 1944 
Middle of December, 1944 to 

7271 

31st March, 1945 

6866 

April, 1944 to*March, 1946 

13497-4 


procured. Weaving was slopped for a similar reason 
In his Annual Administrative Report of 1944-46, the 
Sadar S.D.O. on 5.6.45 complains : 

“Wo have been writing to Government for 
sanctioning yam, for the Work Houses tor toe last 
tour or five months. We have, however, got no quota 
up-to-date." 

Another aspect of ‘destitute’ rehabilitation may 
also be-noted. It has been provisionally estimated by 
toe writer off fcb# basis of a sample survey of the 
•district as a whole, that in 1943 nearly 188,538 persons 
had Permanently emigrated from their respective native 
villages <rf th# dtoftiet. This number is tjuite distinct 
from 3 Iqkhs “distressed” persons who remained in the 
\jlkges. Gut of i,flW88 emigrants about 34,441 persons 

'died afiew eating at Relief Kitchens, 25,600 were ehel- „* Tha Siwm «i th« table w* b««a collected u«a etteu 
tered m ayyfenudte Work Houses within toe district, •«!«>» i» ibrfaW <u.t»ut. 


As appears from the above table, throughout 

were, on the average,* 
daily catered for by C. D. Homes and I. W. Houses, 
which means as many as 78503 destitutes were left out. 

A portion' of the latter was presumably absorbed to 
Tost Relief Work and excavation work under 
Small Irrigation-and Drainage Projects which cost 
Government Rs. 1,98.237 in all within the district 
during 1844-45. Assuming, as we have done above, tijati* 
only the ‘destitutes’ and none else, were engaged to 
such works, toe per capita* total relief for 78503 ‘desti¬ 
tutes' amounts to a paltry aim of Rs. 2-9-71/6 pto® 
over a period of 385 days. Thus, the over-all picture 
of Government’s Destitute Rehabilitation is a picture 
of neglect and utter insyffioierfoy. The Plan to over¬ 
shadowed by the lack of pitot. - * 



OITA AND RELIGIOUS 

. . Bt K. KALIAN A SWAMI, 14 , Si. 


'tjuF authoritative scriptures that arc jield ’in high 
esteem by all classes of Bn^s are what go by the 
name of the Praatiuxmtraya consisting of the Upmishadu, 
the Bhagavadgita and the Brahma Sulras, Of these the 
most widely read and relied cm as a guide in all phases 
of human life is the Bhagavad-Gita, which is the moot 
popular book m Hindu religious literature, usually 
referred to in its "shortened form as the Gita or the 
Gospel of India. It is believed to contain within itself 
the quintessence of Hindu religion* and etudes, typi¬ 
fying as it does theVtruggl^ of the individual soul from 
human imperfection to divine perfection. It is spoken 
of as "a treasure-house of Dhanna,' not oply for the 
Hindus but for all mankind"' and as such acclaimed 
as a world-scripture. That being so, the Gita must be 
looked upon as affording not onlft spiritual shelter to 
persons of all classes and creeds, whatever might be 
their intellectual or spiritual development, but*also *as 
pointing out the way to their further progress and 
evolution into a higher spiritual state than the one m 
which they find themselves. 

Human beings are not barn identical, djffcijng as 
they do in their temperaments and constitution* and ns 
Aldous Huxley *puts it “within each psycho-physical 
class one *ean find people at very different stages of 
spiritual development” and “forms of worship and 
spiritual discipline which may be valuable for one 
individual may be useless or even positively harmful for 
another belonging to a different class and standing, with¬ 
in thgt class, at a lower or 'higher level of devclojmient.. 
Such being the actualities of human life, it is perfectly 
natural that different men should follow different 
methods in their endeavours towards reaching the goal 
of perfection. With the advance of time and the spreud 
of education there is a visible progress in human 
intelligence and knowledge of things, bSth secular and 
spiritual. And people are able, by the right use ol 
their understanding end reasoning, to sift the true 
from the false, the passing from the permanent and 
the unreal from the real, so that what had • satisfied 
their forefathers or their caste or community and which 
has traditionally come to tijpm by efflux of time in a 
petrified and hide-bound form no longer satisfies them 
and much lcss*has it the compel ling capacity of forcing 
submission to it. With the free exercise of one's facul¬ 
ties, one is able to see for himself where he stands 
spiritually and what would conduce to his progress in 
that line. So, without binding himself to outmoded 
religious usages and the spiritual restrictions of the 
caste or religion into which he was born and wherein 
he was bred up, he tries to break through them and 
...translate himself into that spiri tua-1 otmoupfrere in which 
he sincerely feels, he would be able more successfully 
to progress towards his goal* 

Leaving aside migrations -that are effected fro™ 
one .religion to another out of purely secular ot; worldly 
motives and leaving aside forced conversions ns well, 
it must be said that there ore always persons who out 
of sincere conviction and Earnest hope that their 
spiritual ^rogreiw would be advanced, have become 
converts to religions other then their own and have 
•a a result thereof„ holy and dqydhtjivea, without 


doing violence to their cherished convictions or their 
reason. .' , ■ ,?\. 

9 IV may be asked ns to what is "the teaching of the 
Gita with regard to the evolution of the soulgof such 
anon and women, Regarding .the Gita as a #hole with 
an unbiassed mind, it qjuat be said that it does not 
deprecate such conversions or view tfieiu with disfavour 
in any way teaching, as it does, that the goal to be 
attained is the same in whatevor*way one tries to reach 
it. Nor can it be token to make any different when 
persons, realising that roan requires the help of all the 
truths ifcvealed in the various religions in his path 
towards perfeotion and feeling that in every religion 
there is only a partial manifestation of God’s truth, 
inasmuch as God’s infinite truth cannot be exhausted 
through any particular scripture or prophet, determine 
to follow what may be called a universal religion, by 
living up to the highest truths that are revealed in all 
religions, without allying themselves to any of the 
knougi historic or other religions. Olherw^e there san 
be no meaning in what ‘he Gita says : * 

“Howsoever men approach im*\ even so,, do I ac¬ 
cept them* j for on all sides whatever path they may 
iclioo.se is mine, 0 Arjuna.” 

Unless this broad interpretation is put on the above 
words of Sri Krishnu, Gita would cease to be a universal 
scripture, for, any restricted meaning or qualification 
that may he sought t,o be imposed on these words 
would hike away whole bodies of men and women out 
of the pale of his all-embracing grace. And nothing 
could be a greater blasphemy >to the All-merciful God 
of the Gita. 

But yot*thcre are expounders of the Gita, like 
"Prof. D. 8. Banna, who would attempt to graft« quali¬ 
fication on the broad interpretation of the verse of the 
Gila referred do above. They say, as does Prof. Sarma, 
“But those who quote this verse should not forget its 
counterpart, repeated with slight alterations twice in 
the Gita,” which says : 

“Belter is one’s own Dharma though imperfect 
than the Dhanna of anoither perfectly carried out. 
Belter death in one’s own Dharma : the Dharma 
, of another is fraught with fear.’’—(Chap. HI, 
V. 36.) 

The word used m the original text was Swadkarma 
and it has been translated in different ways by different 
translators of the Gita. 

Edwin Arnold's translation of the above runs 
thus: 

“• • • ibis is better, that one do * 

His own task as he may, even though he fall. 

Than take tasks not his own, though they seem 

good; 

To die performing duty is no ill; 

But who seeks other toads shall wander still,” 
—The Sotiff Celestial, Eftabistan Bda 
Pp. 20-21, 

.The Gorakhpur Gita, Press edition of Hie Gita 
translates thus (p. 88): 
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“One's o^a duty though devoid of merit, is 
preferable to the diity of aaolher well .performed. 
Even death in the performance of one's own duty 
> brings blessedness; another's duty is fraught with 
fear. 1 * 

Swami ftrabhavaaanda and Christopher Iaherwood 
fa their BhagcAad-Gita or Tk* Song of God render tfcw 
verse <p. 63) thus: * 

“It is better to do your own duty,- however 
imperfeotly, than to assume the duties of another 
person, however successfully. Prefer to die doing 
your own duty ; tljp duty of another will bring you 
iatojsreat spiritual danger.”^ 

But Prof. Sarma {vide p. 5b of his Lectures on the 
Bltagabad-Giia) says 

“Now, coming back to the subject of Swa- 
dharma, we have to note carefully that the author 
of the Gita explicitly connects it not merely with 
the caste system but with the individual’s own 
Swabhava or nature.” 

Whatever might have been the stale of society at 
the date of^lhe Gita, which is generally placgd by 
scholars between the 5th and 2nd centuries B.C., when 
the caste system might have prevailed in its unconta- 
minafed state and members of each caste wore consi¬ 
dered to have developed peculiar aptitudes for their 
caste professions and followed them, it cannot bo said 
now. when any (man is free to follow any profession he 
likes, whatever might be the caste in ®whie.h he is born, 
that Prof. Sarnia's interpretation of Swadharma. will 
hold good, if the Gita is to be taken as a universal 
scripture for all mankind. 

The other translations referred to above have 
dearly interpreted Swadharma as meaning One's Duty, 
or Task pertaining to whatever situation in which one 
may be placed, irrespective of the caste of religion into 
which one happens t.o be born. In this age when so 


much of fusion of castes and professions is glaringly 
apparent, it cannot be taken that ontfshould Jive and 
die within the religion iifto which he w^ bora perform¬ 
ing the ^duties that arc said to appertain to it. And 
much less can # tbe words of the Gita be interpreted in 
such a narrow way as Jn, hidebound persons in the 
religion of his caste or that of the family to which he 
belongs without, allowing freedom to him to adopt 
soime other religion with the help of which he sincerely 
feels he can progress much better in his path towards 
perfection. If that, were so, there can be no kind of 
migration from one religion to anofiver even by those 
who sincerely feel that such a change will distinctly 
enure to ,t.lieir spiritual benefit. But afl through the 
history of the world there have been such honest and 
sincere migrations* as a re-sutt of which men and women 
have niadt; genuine spiritual progress. 

What may be called an almost wlassical example of 
such migration fsom one religion to another is that of 
the late Dr. Annie, Besant who, leaving the Christian* 
faith into which she wias bom as unsuited to her 
spiritual progress, had assumed .the Hindu religion 
which she had popularised ever so imuch by her liberal 
interpretation of its tenets and by her life in accordance 
therewith. Though an ardent student and expounder 
of l.liy Gita, she never »fe!t herself fettered by consi¬ 
derations of caste or caste aptitudes and professions 
which Prof, parma wants to import ifito the meaning of 
Swadharma. . 

In this view and giving the words of the Gita the 
natural, which is also the correct, interpretation thereof, 
in whatever way man approaches God, He is ready to 
accept him and as such tImre can bn no restriction to 
man’s choice of the faith or religion to help him J,n his 
path .towards perfection. So, it may be definitely 
aborted that the Gita gives five fullest religions freedom 
to man to follow whichever way, he sincerely feels, 
would be helpful to him in reaching his appointed 
goal. 

V- * * 


TOWARDS CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 

The period between October 28 to the end of November is being celebrated among United 
* Nations as the UNESCO Month • * 


“That since war begins in the minds of men, it is iP 
the minds of men that the defences of peace must be- 
constructed ; 

"That ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has 
been a common cause throughout the history of man¬ 
kind of the suspicion and mistrust between the peoples 
of the,world throujjli which their differences have all 
too often Jbroken into war.” 

These two sentences, which crystallise so many 
volumes written on wars—one of the most terrible 
heritages of mankind—head the preamble of the 
constitution of the UNESCO—the , United Nations’ 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. One 
of the youngest offsprings of the United Nations, the 
UNESCO has a very ambitious programme—a pro¬ 
gramme which so far has been beyond controversy. On 
tb« firstweek of November as the General Conference 
of the Qrgf.Kisa.tiwn foregathers in Paris, there will be 
held in. the French capital a series'.of educational, 
lierrtfljro- and cultural exhibitions, demonstrations and 


discussions. The delegates, visitors and the citizens ol 
Paris will listen *to lectures and discussions on world 
problems ; concerts of music, drama festivals, inter¬ 
national exhibitions of paintings, exhibitions of tech¬ 
nical discoveries, displays on the development ol 
architecture since 1939 and publications and lectures . 
on the progress of education and methods of teacliing 
since 1939. 

India, as one of the sponsoring nations of. the 
UNESCO, and the heir Jo a vast treasure-house ot 
knowledge and culture, will be represented by Sir 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and 
three other delegates. A representative collection of 
modem Indian paintings, numbering about 50, and 20 
films depicting Irsdian life and culture will be on 
exhibition along with contributions of olhlr nations. 

Concurrently with the conference,'it* is tKe hope of 
UNESCO ihat the period from October 28 to the ery;!—' 
of November, during Vhich the annual sessions of W 
UNESCO wijl take* jjlacc, will be known; as -tfae^ 
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Ut/lllSCfO Mdath when the peoples of the world can 
torn, their tanSls to the more lasting things of life—to 
educational, scientific end cultural matters. Every year 
following the'current UNESCO month in Paris, similar 
cultural celebrations will be arranged in o*ne of the 
great cities of the world—wherever tffe General Con¬ 
ference chooses to sit—ancfthus would serve to illus¬ 
trate and register from year to year the progress in, 1 
the educational, scientific end cultural fields of life in 
the world. 

* BirtTH of UNESCO 

The UNESCO was born jum eleven months ago. 

It was recognised from the first* when fhe United 
Nations met that*the principle of organised inter¬ 
national co-operation in cultural mutters was tjic chiei . 
bases of peace end therefor^ the principle.was included 
in the Charier of the United Nations—the first. Article 
of which defines it as one of the purposes of the United 
Nalions, viz., “In achieve intcrnf^ional co-operation in 
solving international problems of economic social, 
cultural or hutneovarian character and in promoting 
and encouraging respect in human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction ol 
race, class, language or religion.” ’ 

The .lessons of two dcaasiating world wifR, the 
second (more terrible than the firaj. emphasised that 
Peace could only he founded on comprehension and 
mutual jmdnrslnnding. It was felt, that it, shoo’d hr 
one of the duties of the United Nations to facilitate 
the exchange and dissemination of knowledge about 
national and cultural activities, so that, culture is made 
accessible to all men. • 


The objects of the UNESCO at* summrised ita^.the . 
Preamble to its constitution which U as ; follows; 

“The Governments of the States parties to iM* 
Constitution on behalf of their peoples, declare : 

‘ That since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed; * . 

“That ignorance of each other’s way? and live® 
has been a common cause, throughout the history 
of mankind, of th%t suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world tHlrough which their 
differences have oil too often broken into war ; . 

“That (he great and terrible war which has now 
ended was a war made possible by the denafof the 
democratic principles of the dignity, equality _ and 
mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, in 
their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of the 
doctrine of the inequality of men and races : that 
the wide diffusion of culture, and the education ol ' 
hifmanity for justice and liberty and peace are 
indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute 
a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfil in a 
spirit, of mutual assistance and concern ; 
r “That, a peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic atrsmgmnentsf of governments 
would not be a peace which could secure the un¬ 
animous, lasting and sincere support of the. peoples 
of the world, and that the pence must therefore be 
founded, if it, is not to fail, upon the intellectual 
ai’d moral solidarity of mankind ; 

“For tht-se reasons, the Stales parties 1o tins 
Constitution, believing in full and equal oppor¬ 
tunities for education for all, in the unrestricted 


•Following then' general propositions, formulated 
at the San Francisco Conference, the British govern¬ 
ment, in association with the French Government, 
extended on behalf of the Council of Allied Ministers 
of Education, an invitation to all member-states of the 
United Nations to bet represented at ;i Conference in 
London beginning November 1, 1045. for taking steps 
to establish a United Nations Organisation in the 
Educational and Cultural fields. Forty-four countries, 
including India, sent representatives and there were 
six observers from international organisations. The 
project fbr organised international co-oporatiou in the. 
cultural field was thus carried one step further. 

The Conference, which lasted 16 days, discussed 
a draft constitution prepared by the Council of Allied 
•Ministers of Education, and a draft submitted by the 
French Government, as well as certain other sugges¬ 
tions received ffom other Governtnents and from 
national and international bodies and drew up n 
Constitution establishing an Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation. Thus was born the UNESCO— 
supported by all the peace-loving nations of the world, 
»ajyi promising to become the Wat comprehensive 
international organisation qver to be established for 
cultural understanding and co-operation. 

Last June, a draft agreement was ■ initialled by 
representatives of the Economic and Social Council 
and by UNESCO which, whon approved by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, will make UNESCO 
a specialised agency of the United Nations. Sir A. 
RamasWami Mudaliar, President of the Economic and 
Social Council, and M. Roger Scydrgtt, Chairman 'of 
the Negotiating Delegation of the UNESCO, signed on 
behalf of their respective Organisations* 


pursuit of objective truth and in the free exchange 
of ideas and knowledge, are agreed end determined 
to develop and to increase the means of commu¬ 
nication between their peoples ard to employ these 
means fbr the purposes of mutual understanding and 
a truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s 
lives ; 

“In consequence v r hcreof they do hereby create 
the United Nations Eduentional, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation for the purpose of advancing, 
through the educational and scientific and cultural 
relation 0 of the peoples of the world, the objectives 
of international peace and of thfc cogimon welfare 
of mankind for which the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion was established and which its Charter pro¬ 
claims.” 

Fibst Session of UNESCO General Conference 
in Paris 

The first session of the UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific aDd Cultural) General Con¬ 
ference opens in Paris on November 19, 1046. 

The Indian delegation to the Conference is headed 
by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. The other members of the 
delegation are Sir John Sargent, Jlajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, Dr. H. J. Bhabba, F.RJ3., and Mr, K. G. Saiyi- ’ 
dain (Indian States Representative). *' 

The Secretariat of the delegation consists of Mr. 
P. N. Kirpal, Secretary, Mias Dorothy Bose, Assistant 
Secretary. Mr. A. M. Ashraf, Public Relations Officer* 
and Mr<*R. N. Chakravarti, Art Officer. . . 

* Fifty Indian paintings including those j>y the W® 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Mr. Jamini Roy" end Khan 
Bahadur Abdur’ Rahman ChugUi and sixteen dodu- 
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nsentary Alms produced by U\I. will be exhibited at 
Paris during tffe Conference. The paintings are 
representative of modern Indiata art and the films 
.relate to Indian village and social life, folk and classical 
dances* musical instruments and historical buildings. 
Paintings by Indian school children will also be ex¬ 
hibited during the Conference. 

UNESCO IN THE WoiU* OP MODERN LITERATURE * * 
UNESCO 41 is, until the end of 1946, a commission 
inquiring into the .ways and means by which, in Science, 
Education and Culture, the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion may promote among the nations and individuals 
of natiijns “mutual understanding And a truer and more 
perfect Knowledge of each other’s Jives.” 

• At present, therefore, Unesco is an inquiry, an ex¬ 
ploration into all the possibilities of helping intellectual 
activity and by such help promoting peace. There are 
really two complementary aims in the work of.Unesco. 
One is to create a world organisation which will further 
Science, Education and Culture ; the other is to use 
those instruments of the human spirit to restore to met) 
“dignity, equality and respect.'’ The two aims become 
identical if we accept, the hypothesis that the dis¬ 
interested pa$suit of knowledge and the light against 
ignorance will encourage a bettor understanding 
between nations. 

Unesco has three main branches (Educat'on, 
Science and Culture) indicated in its name. When the 
organisation a,t present facing built up is in action, it 
may well be found that the name suggests a symmetry 
and a balance of three functions Which will not be 
achieved in practice. For example, in science, Unesco 
may become the instrument, by which the nations 
undertake spectacular and gigantic projects. In educa¬ 
tion there may during t.he next, yearn be tasks of 
rehabilitation, very important., but less spectacular. And 
when we come to culture, it is evident that a complex 
system of international cultural relations alrcadv exists 
and that often Unesco will be helping already existing 
organisations, and tilling in gups in the cultural relations 
between, certain countries and certain others, where 
economic or other difficulties have prevented relations 
developing. 

The lines along which Uneeco’s cultural work is 
likely to develop are well shown in the projects for 
Translation's and A Writers’ Pool of the Section ol 
Literature. These projects are worth discussing fairly 
fully because they enter into the situation of inter¬ 
national relations in letters and they show the kind °f 
work which Unesco can do here. 

Although in many countries of the world many 
translations are, published of foreign books, it is obvioua 
that a great many excellent and valuable works which 
may not have a very wade appeal, are not translated. 
This is true of past literature as well as of contem¬ 
porary works. Recently the editor of a French Review 
made is list of English books which reads like an 
intelligent survey of the less famous English classics. 
In fact this list is of books either never translated into 
French or else existing only in unsatisfactory or out¬ 
dated translations. Obviously if one. had a picture of 
the translation situation on the whole world, one would 
find that there is an astonishing neglect of the master¬ 
pieces of several countries in other countries, owing to 
the accidents of*the present haphazard arrangements, 
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Unesco proposes therefore to compile lists of works 
in each country which are worthy of jpa ing translated. 
These works will then be recommended to publishers 
and perhaps Unesco win be asked, income oases, to 
assist in "their publication. It proposes also to have its 
own recommended translators, so as to assure that 
translations will be of tire highest possible quality. 
Another proposal is for a yearly prize for tbe best 
translation of books which has been made. 

The translation of poetry is a special problem. 
Most poets are attracted by the idea of translating 
foreign works ; indeed it is difficult, to think of any 
great poet who has not made several such attempts. 
Translating is a fascinating exorcise and it has for a 
poet a certain inspiration since he' wishes to convey 
into his own language some work*’ which he loves in 
another literature. Ypi material reasons often prevent 
a poet from being able to devote as much time as he 
would like to the tasks of translating the work of a 
foreign poet into the poetry of his own language. 
Unesco proposes, ’therefore, to offer scholarships to' 
pools who wish to translate those poems which have 
a specim! significance for them iioa foreign language. 

The Writers’ Pool is a project concerned with the 
same unsatisfactory international distribution of the 
best, literature as the project for translations. In the 
literary reviews of many countries where there is not, 
a large reading public and where tbs cultural life, is 
economically al a disadvantage to that of the richer 
countries, I’ne work of swme of the world’s greatest 
contemporary writers is not published as widely as 
might be desired. Moreover, for the same reasons, the 
work of writers in the small countries is often not 
brought to the attention of the wide public of the 
reviews published in Ihe larger countries. * 

n is proposed, therefore, that Unesco should set 
up a Pool to which writers should bo invited to send 
yon.ii’ of their periodical works, so that- the small reviews 
oan draw on the work of tin- writers in the gtea.t coun¬ 
tries and so that the editor? in those great countries 
will have the opportunity to consider works of the 
writers of the smaller countries. 

The Section of Literature of Unesco alto includes 
a. department concerned with the Theatre which pro¬ 
poses to encourage the creation of an International 
Theatre Institute. This Institute would act as a centre 
and clearing-house for till matters related to the 
theatre. Its, objectives would naturally he the diffusion 
and propaganda throughout, the world of the best 
wmk, past and present in theatre. 

To encourage literature and international relations 
indirectly -through literature, Unesco is concerned n °t 
only with the public interest- in forming a truer picture 
of the literature of tbe world, but also in the conditions 
in which writers work. It is, therefore, working out an 
international copyright agreement. It proposes to 
appeal to various big foundations, such as the Rocke¬ 
feller and Carnegie foundations, to create scholarships 
fore writers. [ 

At one of the meetings of Unesco with delegates 
of governments, a demand was passed by the meeting 
that Unesco should ico^pipik an Anthology of Suffering 
and Resistance in the Gcqupjed countries during the 
years of war. At present the material for such an 
anthology, which will be translated into several lan^, 
guages, is being ’collected. S’ 

There are several other projects for translations 

** f v ? - > 
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aad anthologies. All those will be submitted to the jn each country by making material available for, 
Oonferonoe rnich takes place in November 1946, and editors and by improving the conditions of writers. Ik 
machinery will be set up immediately after the Oon-. is essential that as these projects are realised, an activq 
fereoee to undertake the projects which are 'accepted, and living collaboration between editors,, writers, 
Qjie can foresee then that the task of the Section ot readers and Uneaco should grow up. XJnesoo will not 
Literature will be to present a wide sind disinterested succeed unless a stage is reached where everyone who 
picture of the literary situation of the world to the cares for what is most living in contemporary and past 
reading public in every country. In addition to this lt^ literature can look to Tineseo as protector and guide, 
will be to assist the production of the best literature* — UNESCO. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF MUSLIM RULE IN INDIA 

J$Y N. B. BOY, ka. 


Thk foundation of the Muslim iqje iu lnd’a* is «n 
. episode so spc( 1 nculnr and dramatic and the period oi 
that domination lu# been fao potent a factor in the 
shaping of the Indian culture pattern that tlu? question 
ut once risc-whaf are the factors that conspired to 
effect the .■-pi rtiv owitluow of the warrior clans ot 
Northern India in the twelfth century and inst.il m 
their places the Turks’ # 

A Muslim or a Tuikish nuul-cliid warrior &ith hie 
turban tightly,Srt on his head .met galloping on !l 
charger was not a bugbear to an Indion*in the twelfth 
century,*as is often erroneously supposed As oiir’y 
the eighth century AD Sind northward up to Multan 
was conqurnd by the Aisbs jinl their continuous sway 
for nunc than a cmtuiv m*d a Ini'l combined with (heir 
frequent raids into the Punjab ftn.l Oiijmat hid 
brotight the people of Western India into contact witli 
them. * 

After the decay of the Arab power upp.utrd tin 
Turks on the north-westcm frontier of Indn near Hie 
close 6f the tenth century Thev gradudly pushed 
their way into tin Kabul \ alley and* thou into the 
Punjab by driving back tbe Hhahih who had once ruled 
from the foot of the Tlindukush to the liens rn er, but 
it took them not less tlmn two decades to extinguish 
the Sbtihi powrrs hv n most sangmnn'j and protract* d 
fighting on the part ot Sibuktigm and hi- .successor 
Rultnii Mahmud Their suivesatrs yiade the Punjab 
their home uud Triliorc tlu* base ot tlu ir power from 
which i*sucd mail-clad Tmkish hoiscnuyi intb tlie 
/langetic plains. Hut notwithstanding their violent 
attacks the territorial iutegntv of the country oast oi 
the l\mjab was juaintnined. 

Hence the rapid fall of the powerful Rajput dans 
at the close of twelfth centiuy has muaimxl a puzzle 
The explanation offered in this book for this strange 
turn of affairs does no doubt supply a need of the 
historical inquirer, but it apjieiu'3 do us to be limited 
in • range. ‘Internecine war, unpiogroseivc fighting 
met boils, people’s indifference* owing to Jnic-k of notional 
consciousness and other le?« important lactois,’ which 
am adduced \iy thn author to account for the Hindu 
downfall have been the abiding factors of Indian 
political life and were also operative in the eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries. 

• * i - - 

* The Foundation o/ MimJmo Hulr in India Jff A, J>. M. Habib- 
h, M. A. Pb.Jl.. (London). P. L. A, aTublyhed by 8b. Muhamtstd 
A »Ur,l. Kaabnlr Labor,, ff. XI plu« 364. Prio, fa. IS. 


lb what factors then is the divergence in the 
fortunes of India between the two epochs to be 
ascribed ? (1) Altered political situation in India, 
(2) movements of new peoples and the rise of new 
powrra beyond the western frontier of India, (3) the 
\mi£gewlute social system of the Hindis which caused 
tlieir intellectual inferiority. isolated Vliem from the 
world and thereby encompassed their downfall. 

The most noliemblc fact in the political situation 
of India .it the i nd of the twelfth century was the 
•diSHUce of even the vestige of that imperial power in 
the governance of* India which had ussrrted itselt 
during the tim? of the clash with Sultan M.tltmud ot 
Ghazni. It is haidly remembered that the Fritihana 
chief Rftjyapal was the moving spirit behind the con¬ 
federacies ora.wnml to opposi the Ghnznavile Sultans. 
Wearing the mantle of Hilda, V.itsarnja and Bhoja 
he commanded Ihe wllegi ince of the hs-or cliiifa oi 
India and could e.ixi'j get them together in armed 
coalitions flu* on Ihe ivr o ( the Turkihli invasion aliOut, 
1170, time was no sii.h universally accepted authority 
under whom the Indinn chiefs could rallv. On the other 
h-ind. the three pnwens lepicsenled by the f’hnuhanas, 
the Chnudellas ond the Gnhadwar dans had newly 
sprung into importance uud the craving for imperial 
stiwininlv which is reflected in Prithwiraja’s widespread 
conquests and the peifoimanoe of the Raja-suya sacrifice 
by Raja Jjychaudra had thrown the Rajpct chiefs into 
bitter hostilities. 

, Outside fndia the tenitory represented by modern 
Afghanistan and THukeshm was in great, ferment. 
Various tribes like the Ghuzz and the Khiljies wore 
now pushing into this region from their Central Asian 
cradle-land and the Seljuqian empire was crumbling 
to decay In this period of transition the chiefs of Ghor 
and Kbwiarizm muadc a bid for supremacy. The Ghon 
chief Aluuddin (Jahan Suz) rose into prominence by 
seizing Balkh, Tukharislan, Gharjistan and" Herat but 
they were soon wrested away by the Ghuzz and Aiti- 
gin, the ally of Alaiuddin. The Ghori ppwer that suffered 
eclipse revived under Ghiyatmddin who not only belat 
tlie Ghuzz but made other conquests. His power too* 
was short-lived and was completely .overshadowed when 
the two sons of Ilnm lan, Takaah and Sultan Shah 
composed their civil war by a mutual agreement and, 
entered upon a carper of aggression. Sultan’s raids, 
extended into the territories of Oh»r but died w 
587 A.H. /1191 AD. and -the quick occupation of his 
territories by his brother Takaab caused a Vffurther 
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agt^difeeatpat of the XbwariBm Stgte end a mqt&- 
podding eclipse of the Ghori kingdom. Checked is 
the' west the Ghori-matarally tried to compensate him¬ 
self in the east by fresh conquests. Hence a determined 
thrust to tlie Gangetie valley was inevitable but of this 
concatenation.of events the ’Rajputs were hardly aware. 

The society in which the Rajputs lived was utterly 
Unregenerate. The rules of ceremonial cleanliness and 
purity enjoined by it; not only prevented the growth 
of a aspint de dprpx among its constituent elementsr 
but also out them off from the progressive ideas of the 
world. Like their descendants of ^lie eighteenth century 
they kept no account of the progress made by other 
.peoples, looked down upon all foreigners as unclean 
and thought very highly tif lliejr powers and capabilities, 
As the' Muslim philosopher Alberuni says : 

“All the fanaticism of the Hindus is directed 
against*foreigners. They cell them Mlechchhm, i.c„, 
impure, and forbid having any connection with 
them, be it by inter-marrigae or any other kind of 
relationship, or by sitting, eating and drinking with 
them, because thereby they think ihey would be, 
polluted. They consider as impure anything which 
1,ouches*the fire and the water of a foreigner. The 
Hindus believe that, there is no country but, theirs, 
no nation like theirs, no kings like theirs, do religion 
like (heirs, ho science like theirs. They are by 
nature niggardly in communicating that which they 
know, and they take the greatest possible care to 
withhold it from men of another caste, among their 
own people, still much more, of course, from any 
foreigner. Their haughtiness is such that, if you tell 
them of*any science or scholar in ' Khurasan and 
Persia, they will think you to he both an ignoramus 
and a liar. Tf liny 1 ravelled and mixed with other 
nations, they would soon change their mind, for 
their ancestors were not, as narrow-minded as the 
present generation is.”—(Sachau’s Alberuni). 

Thus the Aloofness caused by the observance of the 
rules of ceremonial purity and cleanliness made the 
Rajputs stranger in their own home, warped their 
knowledge of men and things, making thorn utterly 
deficient in worldly wisdom. 

Read Ferishta's adriount made on reliable tradi¬ 
tion (Sahi rubayet) of the Rajput’s treatment of his 
adversary on the eve of the second battle of Tarain, 
(lith. copy, N.K.p., p. 58). 

As the iAyo armies met, together at Tarain, seys 
Ferishta, 150 Rajput, chiefs who hud joined the standard 
of .Prithwinaj sent a message to Sultan Muizauddiu. 
saying, 

“You must have realised tlie strength of our 
army which is increasing from day to day by the 
junction of fresh levies. If you have any tender 
regaid for your life or that of your troops, raise the 
standard of return to your country without being 
repentent at your arrival ; for we have sworn before 
our tutelary deities (Botan) that wc shall neither 
pursue nor molest you iu any wtay (during your 
retreat) otherwise we shall set the Vast, army which 
is beyond enumeration and caiuae your ruin within 
the ring (dar-o-pir) of our elephants.’' 

Sultan Muizzuddin replied saying, 

"The message you have sent is full of the senti¬ 
ment of chivalry and humanity, but it is known to 
' all thsji the army has been brought here not by my 
own authority ?. . but in obedience to my brother’s 


command ; be pleased to give us s6m& rest so, that 
we may communicate to my brother tflwi report of 
your vast number and superiority.” 7 

The shrewd Sultan alsp began to flirt with the 
Rajputs by offering terms of peace on th» basis of the 
status quo? i.e., Sirhind, Lahore and Multan were to 
belong to him and the rest of India to the Rajputs. 

The Rajput chivalry agwed to grant the adversary 
the desired interval, but on the very night the Sultan 
got his army Teady and at day-break when tlie Hindus 
were busy in performing their morning rites, flung it 
upon them. A great confusion ensued among the 
Rajputs, yet a part of their men had time to form and 
joined battle with the enemy. 

Fighting in the various fields of wiar, .Muizzuddin 
had acquired a rich' experience in the art of fighting. 
His last year’s defeat was a lesson to him and he now 
employed tactics very different from those applied 
previously. As Ferishta says, ‘‘Realising the courage 
and intrepidity of the Hindus, the Sultan issued orders 
saying that the troops who had been divided into four 
divisions, were to attJieh the enemy by turns and in 
accordance with the lochniquc of war to shake their 
feet, of firmness in pretended lliglit ats their horses and 
the elephants closed with them but they were to face 
about when the enemy would commence to pursue 
them under the impression of their having stampeded 
and relieve the wretches <ff the load of their head by 
the anvil-piercing -arrow.” “In this way,” continues 
Ferishta, “the flame of battle was kept alight from 
morning till the hour of afternoon prayer.” When these 
Parlhim tactics exhausted the enemy, Sultan Muiz- 
zuddin “wearing the helmet of reliance of God on lus 
head and putting on his shoulder the,.armour of 
patience charged upon the enemy with a body of 12.000 
cavalry with drawn sword and spears flourish¬ 
ing abd.vo the ears of the horses and having dyed the 
battle Acid with the blood of the heroes caused a 
shiver in the ranks of the enemy within the twinkling 
of an eye.” , 

There is lvsrdlv any reason for disbelieving the 
account of Ferishta, for his account of the battle almost 
corresponds with that of Mining (Tab. Nas. Text, 
pp. 119-20) who (makes the Ghori Chief’s tactics clear 
by saying, “Ten thousand mounted archers were to 
at trick the enemy from the right and left, and fvont 
and rear and to fal ! back at the onset of the elephants, 
horses and the im’untry of*the accursed enemy and to 
ke'rp away from the enemy by the length of a horse's 
course.” Au inkling of the preliminary pourparlers a 
also given by MLihaj when he says that previous to' 
the battle he lmd gained the fortress of Sirhind by 
negotiation ( sulk ) and (not capitulation as translated 
by Ravrrty, p. 466). 

This revealing account of Minhaj and Ferishta on 
the second battle of Tarain shows that Rajput defeat 
was notlmerely due to his enslavement to tradition, but 
also to his romantitbnotion of chivalry which dissuaded" 
him from crossing swor<J with the enemy at the 
opportune moment and to his isolation from' the world 
which made him ignorant- of the happenings abrtwd. 

The battles of Tarain, Ohwndwar and the repeated 
assaults on Delhi and Ajmir (Taj. Mas., R.A.S.B. MS, 
pp. 124 and 298, and Sir Jadunath’s copy, 125 and 183), 
—very interesting episodes—have not been detailed at 
length in this volume, for the author has chosen to 
restrict its jcope to a delineation of the part playej? 
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'wte “mSt'oaJy .'the gradual shaping of 
also the bsi|^to»! of jaapy of ’the. 

WJwfcAted tlte ; ,catnpof&te' culture and 
i^pWw. «t ate#eyal India W’ beeia obscured by' ttrt 
ijffitscovof .tife Mughals:” hence the best pages are 
■ 'tbcwle that treat of the Matheluke Sultans and sketch 
tb*f. institutions and cultur^jinder their rule.. 

, ta the course of his narrative the author , has 
adopted a. method that differs from the usual pattern. 
He avoids microscopic investigation of tho details but 
following probably the lines of Seely scans the'political 
horizon at the beginning of each reign and then makes 
a rapid survey of it, factors which account for his 
narrative being so ‘charming to read and easy to 
remember/ * , ( 

Apart from a separate chapter on Mongol invasion, 
the most valuable pages? of hie book are possibly 
those that reveal the Hindu reaction (pp. # 98-1&3 and 
134-150) against the pi'Ogres^ve consolidation of the 
Turkish rule and the magnitude of the opposition with 
• which ti>e Muslim Sultans had to struggle. It is usually 
thought that the overthrow of Prithwiraj and Jui- 
ehandra laid the whole of the Gnngetic valley as far.as 
JBihar at the feet of the Turkish conquerois ; the 
volume refutes the stupendously mistaken idea and 
brings into relief the solid fact that Muizmldm's 
victories were not followed ^y the roady submission 
of the conquered. The flame of Hindus’ opposition 
continued to burti throughout, the thirteenth century, 
alternate*^ between flicker and glow throughout the next 
half century and blazed up again at the close of the 
fourteenth century. Neither lltutmish’s sternness nor 
Balban’e bloody slaughter of the Mewatis or the 
Katheriya Rajputs of Ahichhatra (see Zia Bavni. Text, 
p. 56) reminiscent, of the blood-bath of Jerusalem in 
1099 Vhen the Crusaders ruling on horse-back# were 
splashed with blood in the streets, could quenfh the 
Rajput thirst for gaining back their freedom. 

One of the interesting fads of the period is the 
fleeting change of erowns between 1235-40. The author 
makes « commendable •elucidation of the underlying 
causes that caused this kaleidoscopic shifting of the 
sceptre ; in the same way liis estimate of the prominent 
flgures portrayed here has been free from such 
rhapsodical outburst <« (Sultan) Iltutmish, (ha Mystie, 
an article which streamlines the page of Islamic 
Culture, April 1946, or suieh panegyric "as the pros¬ 
perity and grandeur of Sultfn Muhammad bin Tugli- 
luq’s empire excited the admiration of .the Muslim 
World” (Adm. of the Sultamtc of Delhi, p, 2). 

But his appraisal of Miuzzuddin* Kaiqubad i» an 
echo of Zia Barnes who has made a caricature of the 
aestheticism of the young prince owing to his .violation 
of the canonical duties (faraiz) (e.g„ roza in lieu of 
Which he gave away money in chanty) and would 
require modification. In spite of his failings and vicce, 
Kaiqub&d chocked Mongol raids,, made a military 
parade across the Doab, and foiled his father’s design 
on the kingdom of Delhi by. displaying his armed 
strength on the bank of the Sarju ( Qinm-m-Sadain is 
apparently the auspicious junction of the twfi stare but 
in reality the meeting of two rival monarohs, see also 
Mumarak Shahi, text, p. 54) and preserved order 
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its tnvdgh^iw Bared. B$iqte\of .Iris other 

(I) tegarfmg' the 'cauAss-trf. the 

against tfe • Arab failure and 4ha 

ere «lso open to criticism and eavily admit rtlt.i,*? 

different,interpretation. ' yki h { * ‘ 

On the first point the Turkish success i* ascribed 
to the “persevemnt statesmanship of the Turkish 
rulers and luck.'’ Omitting the latter cause which 
History refuses to take notice of,‘the consolidatibnof 
•Turkish power should be ascribed not to their .states¬ 
manship of whiefc not a jot of mark can be traced by 
us but (*) to their superior military power consisting 
in greater mobility and superior technique which won 
for them the dominion of India, (it) to Rajput dis¬ 
unity which was still farther accentuated by the terri¬ 
torial split-up effected by the driving wedge-of the 
Turkish military power across the Gangetic valley, 
(in) to the continual inflow across the frontier' ol 
swarms of nomads and semi-civilised peoples, c.'g., the 
Khiljies and the Afghans whose pressure increased 
particularly after the deluge of the Mongol invasion 
across Asia, assuming the character of tribal migration. 
There is haidly any juelifionition for the statement that 
the Mongol descent into India brought the«eonquerer 
and the vanquished together ; on the other hand, it 
strengthened the Turkish position by driving into the 
Indian soil streaming bands of tho rifgged refugees 
who fired with the prospect of abundant loot yearned 
for Jihad and foimed the vanguard of the Muslim 
army, (ir) to the decentralisation of the Government 
which though inevitable in that age of defective com¬ 
munication provided the greatest incentive to the 
fief-holders ( igtaUarn) to wage war on their own account 
and to enjoy the fruits of their spoils by a nominal 
submission to the Sultans of Delhi (Muhammad 
Bakhtiyiar’s raid into Bihar from his fief at Bhuili, 
Nasimiddin Mahmud’s from the fief of Oudh, Alauddin’s 
from Kara, etc.) 

A lengthy discussion on tin? financial affluence and 
religious liberty alleged to have been enjoyed by the 
Hindu a in the Turkish stale is discounted by the 
scrappy evidence adduced in support of the author s 
conclusion. Tim existence of a temple, on the road 
from Bareli to Mathura, of the Sun-temple of Multan 
till seventeenth oentury (due to superstitious awe, see 
Al Wrist, Elliot, Vol. I, p. 82), three Jain images, 
endowment of twelve bighas of land to a temple of 
Vishnu erected near (not inside) Ptiran?, Qik, the 
celebration of religious rites below the imperial palace 
on tire Jnmuna during the reign of Jalaluddin Finn 
khilji -are offset, by tho systematic destruction of the 
temples of Delhi, Benares (nearly 1,000 of which were 
destroyed by Qutbuddin alone in 1194, Taj-M«air, 
Sir Jndunath’a MS, p. 168) in Bayana, Chanderi, 
Mandu, Ahmedabad and innumerable other seats of 
Muslim power where the fragments of the Hindu 
images and of the sculptured decorations <can be seen 
embedded in the body of the ruined mosque (See 
Epigraphia Indo-Moelemica). Of course, the worship of 
Hindu deities was not stamped out, because, a Sultan 
like Jalaluddin Khiliji, who hiad to encounter the stolen, 
resentment of the Albari Turks and Balbani emirs for < 
his usurpation of the throne and the hostility erf the 
Hindu chiefs, had to put up much' aga&st his wishes 
(Read Zia Bami, p. 56 with th®, context where he 
laments tfyty he lacked the strength of Jaonehed »nd v 
Kai-Khusru, otherwise he wouldluge mads? a tojW ' 
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annihilation of the Hindus, with the practices o& 
infidelity near his* palace. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
Hindu, very much like the Irishman in the early 
nineteenth century, felt himself to he a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water in the land of his birth. The 
Jisiya, like the tithe, was a constant reminder of his 
humiliation. It was to use Sir John Marriot’s words "la 
sear upon his conscience end a drain upon his purs*’', 
and no amount of casuistry can explain away the fact 
thalt the Jiziya was a mark of servitude in the eye of 
an aristocratic Hindu of those dhys. Hence the sustained 
and tenacious Hindu opposition for more than two 
centuries to Muslim rule. No dqubt, the Baniya, a 
tradJliosftl money-maker and racketteer ((?/. Alauddin 
Khilji’s regulation and control of prices) end a literary 
huckster* might not have felt deeply the stings of Shis 
humiliation and use ithe conventional phraseology in 
describing the Lord of Joginipura as an incarnation ot 
Vishnu but the disgusting sobriquet by which the 
politically free Hindu designated his beef-eating 
adversary is too well-known to need repetition. 

The sentiments expressed by Sayyid Nuruddin 


Mumarak Ghaanawi. Maulana Ziauddii Bamr, the 
famous Muhaddis Maulana Shamuehfta Turk and 
Maulana Mughisuddin, the redoubtable/$asi, who said 
to Alauddin that the swallowing of the tax collectors 
spittle was the mark of Zimmi’s submissiveness and 
pronounoed that the prescription of “Imma-ul-katal-jra. 
Imma-ul-Islam Either Islam or death) was enjoined by 
all Imams except Abu Kanifa," breathe the fanatical 
crescentading spirit. Their lengthy polemics combined 
with the destruction of temples, forcible conversion, 
(Taj Mfjsir. oj>. tit., p. 164, Zia Rami, p. 483, Ettiot, 
VI. p. 376), exclusion of the Hindus from offices under 
Ba-’ban (Zia Bctmi, p. 72) and their .utter degradation 
under Alauddin can never be reconciled with the 
picture of happiness, prosperity and peace of the 
Zimmis wffich our author draws. 

In spite of the above criticism* the volume, we 
repeat* is a very*able performance, "surpassing,” to 
quote Sir Jsdunatihs words, “all other works on Indo- 
Mtislim history in the author’s mastery of the art of 
presenilation and ’the distinction of his English prose 
style which oombin* to make tins work so charming 
to. read* and easy to remember." 


WHY THIS ANTI-INDIAN DRIVE ? 

By* Pbof. SUDHANSUBIMAL MOOKERJI, m.a. 


In the Foreword to Dhnram Yash Dev’s Our Country¬ 
men Abroad Pandit. Jawaharlal Nehru points out that 
the proble.m of Indians overseas has engaged attention 
since the days when the Indian national movement 
took shape and that it wi’l continue to do so till that 
movement ends in triumph. Nehru continues : 

"... The two (i.c., the Indian national) move¬ 
ment and the problem of Indians overseas) arc 
inseparably connected and the status of an Indian 
abroad must ultimately depend on his status at 
home.” 

There are about 225 000 Indians in the British 
Dominion of South Africa. What is their status there '( 
The fol'owing from the Pravada, Moscow, is well worth 
quotation : 

“For sixty years Indian residents in South 
Africa have been deprived of elementary socM 
rights. Their access to schools and universities has 
been restricted but the last, law passed by the Union 
of South Africa on May 29 (1946) greatly aggravates 
Indians’ inequality and renders their living condi¬ 
tions absolutely unbearable.” 

The United Nations Organisation is now hearing 
the Indians* case in South Africa. The sincerity 
or otherwise of such fine phrases as ‘human 
brotherhood,’ ‘Jhe four freedoms,* ‘dignity and worth 
of the human person’ and the who’e gamut of them 
of which so much has been told and heard in recent 
•months will.be clearly shown by how the U. N. 0. 
decides the Indian case. The taste of tie pudding, they 
say, lies in the eating. 

The Nehru Government has appointed a batch ot 
varv Ale unokrtnunt to nenresenfc India befnm that 


august body. The India® Delegation includes such 
well’-known names as the* Hon hie Mrs: Vijaylakshmi 
Pandit, S’r Maharaja Singh, the Hon’ble Justiqp Mr. 
C. M- Chagla, Mr. V. K. Krishna Memon and 
several others. A better and wiser selection could 
hardly have been made. There is little doubt that 
India’s case will not go by default this time. 

Thanks to the able advocacy of India's cause by the 
Delegation, South Africa’s attempt to sho ve the Indian 
question on the ground that it is a cent per cent domest c 
affair of the Un'on Government has been defeated. 
Attdmpjis are now afoot to postpone the consideration 
of the Indian question by the U. N. 0. and submit it 
to the International Court for arbitration. Latest re¬ 
ports from Lake Success^ where the U. N. 0. is now in 
session indicates that there is a probability of the 
Indian question being settled by the U. N. 0. in its 
current session. * * 

Let us in the meanwhile make an attempt to 
ana’yse. the charges levelled against* the Indian settlers 
in South Africa by the White rulers of the Union- 

II is now mlore than eighty years that the first 
shipment of Indian indentured labourers was allowed 
by the Government of India at the special request JJf 
the Natal Government. From that time onward Ifldians 
in Natal, the Transvaaf and the Cape worked and do 
still work hard for the economic improvement of the 
territories. It would be no exaggeration to say tjjat the 
Union of South Africa owes much of its prosperity to 
Indian labour. {Jut the power-puffed Whites of the 
Union seem to bo bifnd to this and bent upon 
crippling, crushing, nay, driving out .the Indian resi- 
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One of tin principal anti-Indian arguments is that 
Indians are f<8eig&ers in South Africa, “The Asiatics/ 
to wrote LonuMilner long ago, “are strangers forcing 
themselves upra a community reluctant to receive 
them." This wje believed by (Sie vast majority of White 
South Africans in Milner’s day, as it is till today. 
Trtfth however points to the contrary. Eighty-five 
per cent of the present genawtlion of Hie South African 
Indians are born in South Africa and a majority kuow 
no home other than South Africa. They have no inten¬ 
tion of returning to the motherland except under 
pressure. They constitute un indispensable element in 
the social and economic set-up of the country. By no 
stretch of imagination can they therefore be regarded 
as aliens in the Union of South Africa. 

The argument is 'untenable front a historical point 
of view as well. Thbre arejjood reasons to believe that 
Indians laid the foundation of civilisation in.South 
Africa. The ruins of Zimbabwe, in the opinion ot 
Professor Forbenius, are a relic of Indian culture. Then 
again the Indians went to Natal only twenty years 
•after’the English an(j to the Transvaal but twenty 
years after the Dutch. Bad logic it is therefore, t o call 
the Indians aliens and to regard the Whites who caftie 
after them in thousands ns the children of the soil. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Indians went to 
South Africa at the special request ’of South African 
Whites themselves. Templing ^aroqrecls were held out 
to the Indians and their poverty induced them to 
swallow the bait** , 

The Ipdions ere also accused of entering into unfair 
economic competition with the Whites. They, it is 
further alleged, have an abnormally low standard ot 
living, The first of these allegations has no legs to 
stand upon. The secret of the Indian trader’s success 
is his thrift, industry, contentment, cheap rates and 
consociation for his customers. Thousands of customers 
are attracted to Indian stores by their cheap‘rates, 
which are a blessing to the inriddle class and the poor 
people. They sell more reasonably than the Europeans 
and provide for easy, excellent terms of payment. This 
popularity of Indian establishments is, however, an 
eye-sore to the Whites and they give vent to their feel¬ 
ings by accusing the former of rate-cutting and unfair 
commercial competition. The Indian employers, it is 
said, pay starvation wages to their employees. It 
should be remembered that the Indian employer 
generally provides a free be^l, free .board ami free 
clothes to his employees in addition to mane.v-wygos. 
Moreover, the salary paid to white girls by Indian 
concerns are on an average not lower.thun those paid 
by the European. Last but not least, the wage deter¬ 
minations instituted by the Labour Department of the 
Government in removing all causes of complaint have 
taken the wind out of the sails of the supporters of this 
view. 

Lord Crewe, the then Secretary of State for India, 
exposed the hollowness of the low Mandat'd of Indian 
living et the Imperial Conference, 1911, in the following 
words: * * 

"There is nothing morally wrong in a man being 
a vegetarian and a teetotaller, and his wife and 
family also, and being able to live very much more 
cheaply than the people who adqpt the European 
standard yf comfort •. ... If a man is content on 
rice and water, and does' not require pork, beef and 
~ ran, be naturally is able to support nis family on a- 


very much lower scale. Consequently, yob have to 
convert the entire Indian nation to a theory of 
economics which they do not hold at present end to 
which I think it would be extremely difficult to 
Convert them.” 

The Indians themselves do not admit that their 
average standard of living is low in comparison with 
the European. Even if it is so, it ft of the white man’s 
.nSaking in the main. Sir Benjamin Robertson thus sub¬ 
mitted before the Asiatic Enquiry Commission of 
1914 : 

* tu 

“He the Asiatic) is blamed as a P°or 
spender : but any attempt to find an outlet for 
expenditure is cither rcsentefl or prohibited.” 

The Indians are generally debarred from residing 
in the expensive hotels and from dining in good 
restaurants. They are in consequence forced to patronise 
the. cheaper and leas desirable places. The Indian's 
disabilities thus compel him to practise economies. 

The meagre wages paid to the Indian agricultural 
labourer is a scandal. The quarters provided by mills and 
plantations for their Indian employees are a disgrace. 
“The only respectable thing/' says a shrewd observer, 
“is the*whitewash an the outside.” 

'She third argument in favour of Ike anti-Indian 
policy' of White South Africa is that I he maintenance 
and extension of the Western civilisation, which pre¬ 
dominates in the vast sub-continent of Southern Africa, 
necessitate the total exclusion of the Indians and their 
civilisation freto thqre. The argument is casuistrical. 
It is true that the white civilisation predominates 
South Africa today. But. it is equally true that its roots 
have gone so deep that there are no signs of it being 
destroyed in South Africa. Even' non-White community 
in the Union tries as best as it can to adapt itself to 
Western standards and the Indian community is no 
exception to the role. An overwhelming majority ot 
Indians in Soyth Africa have taken to Western Imanners 
and customs. Their mode of living is more western than 
oriental. They claim that their slandard of living is not 
lower than that of the whites financially equal to 
them. 

Of South Africa’s well-nigh two and a quarter lacs 
of Indians about two lacs are to be found in Natal. 
Tlie Natal Indian may, therefore, bn rightly regarded 
as the prototype of the Indian in Soufrh Africa. The 
Indian Colonisation Enquiry Commission (the Young 
Commission) thus speaks of the Natal Indian : 

* “Generally speaking, the Natal-bom Indian is 
educationally and socially in advance of his parents 
. . . while retaining his religion (he) has become 
largely westernised and is no longer content, to live 
as his father did om the limited rewards of rough 
and unskilled labour." 

It is really hard to believe in the face of all these 
that the Indians must be excluded from the "Union of 
South Africa for the preservation of the Western 
civilisation there. 

Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit has fully exposed ‘the 
hollowness of this argument. Says Mrs. Pandit in one 
of her speeches at the U.N.O. sesaiqp : , 

“When South Africa, contends that the presence 
of Indians in that country constitutes a threat to 
Western civilisation, what is meant, of oourse* is that 
it is a threat to European domination. It is not the 
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, omliMtkm that is threatened, but the doctrine ot 
White supremacy. Safeguarding White supremacy 
means, in effect, safeguarding the domination of a 
particular race over all others.” 

Mnj. Pandit continues : 

“South Africa uses the pretext of Western 
civilisation to retain economic control over 8,000,000 
non-Europeans. This is a classic example of the 
State representing the wishes of those who oontrqj 
it.” 

It is argued by the Whites themselves that the immi¬ 
gration of Indians.into South Africa should altogether 
, stop as this in the long run would result in the 
liquidation of the White supremacy by making the 
Indiana % power in South African politics. The fear is 
absolutely baseless. The proportion of the Union’s 
Indian population to the European does not yarrant 
any such suspicion. The tabic given below speaks fo t 
itself. 


Province 

Year 

Whiles 

Indians 

The Capo 

1911 

582,377 

6,609 


1921 

650,609 

6,498 


1931 

749.231 

6,500 

Natal 

1911 

98,114 

138.030 


1921 

136,838 

1411836 


1931 

177.449 

163.400 

The. Transvaal 

1911 

420562 

10.048 


1Q21 

543.385 

13.405 

The Orange Free 

193* 

Q96.120 

■ 

15,500 

State 

1911 

175,189 

106 


1921 

188,566 

100 


1931 

205.375 

100 


The figures show that there has been very little 
change in the numerical strength of Indian settlers m 
the Cape and the Orange Free State since 1911. The 
Transvaal shows an increase of 33-4 per cent between 
1911 and 1921 and 15-6 per cent, s,nce 1921. Natal 
records an increase of 6-2 per cent during the decade 
1911-21 and of 15-6 per cent sincr 1921. A glance at the 
table further reveals that during the period under 
review the White population of the Union increased bv 
about 43 per rent and the Indian by about 25 per cent. 
A consideration of the increase in the population ot 
other communities in recent years proves beyond' all 
dispute that, the, fear of Mouth Africa being swamped 
by Indian immigrants lias no foundation in fa»t. # 
The increase in the native. Coloured and White 
and Asiatic populations during the 15 years 1921-36 
was 39 per cent, 38 per cent and 30 per cent, respec¬ 
tively. 

Is it, not silly to argue in the face of the Immi¬ 
grants Regulation Act, 1913, which absolutely prohibited 
immigration from Asia into the Union, the Smuts- 
Gandhi Agreement, 1914. and the Cape Town 
Agreement. 1927, that the ‘whiteness’ o' South Africa 
is threatened by Indians ? Since 1914 only a handful ot 
Indian teachers and priests have been admitted » s 
• eduealed Indians by the Union Government. 

The Lange Commission and the Young Cntnmis- 
sion Reports leave no room for doubt that so 
^insignificant a position do Indians occupy in the Union 
polities that they would thank their stais if they are 
given only the noijnal human rights. Thus, for example, 
in the jrew 1933-34 there were only 13 parliamentary 


voters in Natal and 1471 in the Cape. Comment is 
superfluous. Indians in the Transvaal asp. the Orange 
Free State arc in & still more pitiable Jjjght. In 1945 
there were only 29 Asiatics in the Orange Free^State. 
The Transvaal Indians hafre neither parliamentary nor 
municipal,franchise nor land rights. 

Can anybody having the least pretension to tfvat 
rare human virtue, commou*eense, ever believe that the 
Indian settlers in South Africa, who are numerically 
weak and are denied the most elementary rights of 
citizenship, “whose very existence trembles in the 
midst of danger” are a menace to the White supremacy 
in South Africa 7 , 

The exponents of the anti-Indian policy further 
argue that the Indians intrduc upon the White society 
and exercise an unwholesome influence upon the White 
<■hanw.iler and are harmful tew White*interests as such. 
This charge too is Tio more consistent with truth than 
the other anti-Indian arguments stated above. 

The Indians ip South Africa have taken to the 
western mode of living in the main, though a majority 
of them are quite good Indians at heart. The contact 
they haflo with Europeans is purely professional and 
is less intimate and more formal than the Indo- 
European contact in India. If u handful of whites in 
India are in no hut is] danger from the children of the 
soil, how cou'd they be so in South Africa where the 
Indians are so few rn number—fewer than the Euro¬ 
peans themselves—tand handicapped djy all sorts ot 
restrictions, prohibitions and disabilities? Some white 
witnesses examined by the Lange, Commi.-sioh (1930) 
nl’cged that Indians hid extra-marital relations with 
White women. Rut they could not, substantiate the 
charge. Some ministers of (cligion however succeeded 
in showing several eases of such connection but the 
While .woman in each of those rases was extreftnely 
poor, Jinoducated and backward. The Commission, 
observed : 

"Much occurrences are admittedly rare, and 
wou'd prolmjily he found ay frequently amongst 
the coloured populaion of the country as amongst 
the Asiatics. The evidence certainly did not disclose 
any serious giounds for the fear of miscegenation 
in the future which was expressed by some of the 
witnesses. Apart from otlii r considerations, differ¬ 
ences of religion would go a long way towards 
avertii g such 9 danger.# 

# 

There were only 54 Euro-Asiatic marriages a® 
against a total of 392,919 marriages and 1073 European- 
non-European marriages registered in the whole Union 
of South Africa during the period 1926-36. 

The Whites contend that Indians must quit the 
Union bag and baggage because they have n bad 
chararter, are undesirable citizens and because t.heir 
presence in the Union is an undiluted evil. All these, 
have been challenged by no other than Mr Henry^ 
Burton, the Union Delegate to the Imperial Con¬ 
ference, 1918. He said : * 

“It is only fair to say—and it is tho truth—that 
we have found that the Indians in our niidsf in 
South Africa, who form ... a very substantial 
part of the popu’atiofl, are good, law-abiding, quiet 
citizens ; and it is our duty ‘to see . . . tliat they 
. are treated as human beings with feelings like our 
own, amf ip a gropjr manner.” 
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Asiatics are <n*u 
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the lie direct is 

any such contention. 


Race 

Contraction 

jar serious 

e 

Offences 

European 

1934 

1939 

3,312 

1 2,093 

Native 

• 23,931 

20,376 

Asiatic 

322 

272 

Coloured 

4,258 

3,887 


The true explanation of the anti-Indian drive in 
South Africa and in the British colonies a! I the world 
over is to be sought elsewhere. It is to be found in tire 
fact that British colonial imperialism is tending 
towards a new economic policy. In his w^'.l-written 
brochure Indians nu Foreign Lunds, Dr. Ram Munohar 
Lohia observes : ' e 

‘Through the unrest dn Uganda and Tangrv- 
nayika, the strikes of labourers and petty peasants 
in Mauritius, and the refusal of dealers to handle 
* Zanzibar cloves ruij the threads «f the new economic 
policy.” 

The aim of pre-1918 British imperialism was to 
acquire an increasing volume of profits through exten¬ 
sion of territorial scope. Large areas‘were yet to be 
opened to imperialist trade. The mediation of lyide'.y 
distributed traders and the development of com¬ 
munications as well were necessary for the maintenance 
and extension of the relationship between the producers 
of raw materials and the world market. India played 
a vital role at this stage and supplied a fair proportion 
of the Empire's need of traders and middlemen. She 
supplied at the same time fche demand for .labour for 
the development of virgin areas. Indians in large num¬ 
bers migrated to British colonies in Africa as wgll as 
in other parts of the world. They served od the 
Empires plantations aDd in its factories and kept, them 
going at a time when acute labour famine threatened 
their very existence because indigenous labour was not 
forthcoming in proportidh to the requirements. 

Indians, as noted above, played also the role of the 
“Empire’s middlemen in the colonies.” British cor'onies 
all over the world are dotted today with thousands of 
small Indian stores, which collect raw materials from 
native growers and distribute finished products aimiong 
them. The Indian petty traders thus ply a brisk but 
’gradually diminishing two-wa$ trade with the African, 
the Arab, the Guinesc, the Malayan, the Fijian, tho 
Ceylonese and other races. They have so long organised 
tlfe Empire’s net-work of trade. ThHfty, courageous, 
courteous, and industrious, they were admirably 
capable of the task*. 8uch an economic structure served 
the purpose of imperialism in an epoch when there 
were yet mysteries in the world. “Extensive agriculture 
and middlemen’s profits,” we quote again from Dr. 
Lohi&’s brochure, “could be permitted while imperialist 
capital could yet derive increasing profits out of newer 
areas.” 
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British imperialist capital has no mars tow ttees 
to conquer today and what it has lost^in the exhaustion 
of possibilities of all further territorial expansion it 
seeks to make up by tightening its tentacles round 
what it has already grabbed. What it has must be bled 
white and this squeezing in the first instance takes the 
form of squeezing out the middleman and thus of 
appropriating his profits. It has another aspect, vis., 
nationalised amd more intensive exploitation of labour 
m the factories and plantations and involves the 
squeezing out of the small peasant. This new economic 
policy is in operation today in Zanzibar, in Tanga¬ 
nyika, in Uganda, in Mauritius, in South Africa, in a 
word, in British colonies and Dominions everywhere 
in the wor'd. * , 

The new policy described above presents problemB 
both rapial and economic. It is racial in so far as the 
attack is at present directed •almost exclusively agaiust 
Indians in British colonics. In so far as the policy is 
motivated by a desire to prop up a discredited and 
rapidly crumbling imperialism, it is economic. 

It his high time that India awoke to the gravity 
of the situation ard clearly grasped the implications 
of this world-wide racial and imperialist onslaught. 
Indians must combine, organise and pursue a course of 
concerted action in defence of their racial Hand economic 
interests and in vindication of their national honour. 
They must rea'iae at the same time that the new im¬ 
perialist policy is in essence an economic policy which 
involves other colonia’ peoples as well, tins Africans, the 
Arabs, the Creoles apd the like. Imperialism will never 
rationlise itself unless checkmated by the united front 
offered by all the colonial peoples, those whom an 
unkind providence has decreed—with what justice we 
know not—to be ‘ drawers of water and hewers of wood 1 ' 
in the lands of their birth. Much too is expected of 
the Labour parties in the imperial’ist countries 
themselves. The former, it is hoped and with good 
reasons at that, wi’l cany on an unrelenting campaign 
against colonial oppression and the new imperialist 
drive. India can render effective assistance to the 
struggle of her children abroad and to that, of other 
co’onial peoples as well. The Zanzibar strike of the 
late thirties would have been of little avail but for the 
boycott of Zanzibar c’oves by India. Nor can it be said 
that the recent snapping of the Indo South African 
trade _ agreement and the recall of its* High Commis¬ 
sioner from tho Union of South Africa by the India 
Government have been altogether barren of moral, if 
not material, consequences. 

Much miore however could have been done by a 
government truly democratic, inspired by patriotic 
idealism and gifted with courage, foresight amd 
Imaginafon. The Interim Government headed by that 
practical idealist. Jawaharlal Nehru, handicapped as it is, 
by its courageous stand on the South African issue has 
gained great prestige and "has constituted itself as a 
rallying point for a’l nations who feel that they suffer 
under the colonial system.” 
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MARATtl* HfStORY NEWLY : PREflfeNTI^ 

. By Sm JADUNATH 8ARKAR, *t., as., nxitt. 


Monts than a century and a quarter has passed since 
■ Captain James Grant Duff wrote his masterly History 
oj the Mamthas (published in three volumes in 1828), 
Mid it has hefd the field among English readers ever 
eince. C. A. Kincaid’s History of the Maralha People 
u. volumes, 1918-25) •written on materials supplied by 
D. B. Parasnis, is too scrappy and meagre in substanc# 
J® "• l ** r * v *l any way. Historical materials in 
Marathi began to be printed in 1878, in the Kavy-etihas 
Samgraha magazine? and Slate-pipers, letters, memoirs, 
»asd other valuable sources in the same language began 
•to appear in a flood in, 1898, and. their volume has 
continued*to swell since then without a break for half 
a 'century. In addition to these indigenous sources, 
HngT'sh, French, Dutch and Persian contemporary 
records, (many of them unknown to Grant Duff and 
Kincaid) have been discovered and in a great, part 
printed in our own days, A synthesis of this vast mass 
of raw materials has been the crying need of serious 
student* of our history for one full generation. 

Govind Sakharam Bardesai undertook this bisk 46 
years ago, but (modestly in the Maiatlii language. He 
began to write, his h story under the name of the 
Marathi Hiyimit in 1901 and comp'otod it in eifven 
volumes in 1902. Some of these volumes have gome into 
two edit'ons and all are now sold out. This Riyaxat is 
an incredibly painstaking and ruethodicaly arranged 
concentration of Hhe .houivch of tine history, wilh 
exact references to th* luuMior&ies cited omd a 
multitude of dates, place-names fcvith idemtifitoa- 
tmn), genea'ogies U nd biographical sketches. In fact, 
it can be mote fitly called an Encyclopaedia of Maiutha 
history, so rHi aid varied ore its material contents. 
At the same time the. author bag not confined himself 
to mere narrative, but, discussed and criticised men and 
measures in the light of the facte unfolded in Iris 
pages. , . 

In preparing the third edition of his Marathi book, 
Sardesai has adopted a new literary technique 
Altogether. The woik has been entirely rewritten and 
the former matter of fuel, minutely detailed me I hod 
has been replaced by a more attractive style 
marked by reflection and discourse ; here the facts no 
longer overshadow the broad movements and policies ; 
the reader qpyeff misses the wood for the trees. Tins 
serins (begun in 1935) is being issued in handy well- 
printed. readable volumes, one for each of tlie four 
kings (Shahji, Sbivaji. Klinrnbhuji, a nd Rijaram) and one* 
or more for each Pcshwa. As yet it has reached the 
year 1750 iu seven volumes, while the eighth volume 
(Fanrpat; has been held up in a press copy. Herp the 
veteran historian has poured forth the fruits of a life’s 
oogitations and given everywhere the why and how 
of events, at the same time that lie has brought the 
subject, abreast of the latest research by utilising every 
scrap of newly discovered information, inc’uding my 
translations from Persian and Chevalier Pissurlencar's 
materials collected from the Portuguese archives as 
well as the Peshwas* State records and the English 'and 
Frendh Factory records and despatches which are now 
available in jJrint,* He has a'so taken stock of the 
conclusions reached ahnong Maraitha sclia’ara on most 
of the disputed po'nts in their history. 

But all this is beyond the resell of the vast world 
nr reader^ who oaBnot rend Marathi. For them Sardesrd. 


now in his 82nd year, has completed a/ISnglidh work 
m three volumes, under tfre title of A Hew History of 
the Marathas (Dhawale publishers, Saftartha Sedan, 
Bombay 2). The first volume of it (from the early ftge 
of Maharashtra find its people to 1707) is just out, and 
the second (covering the^Early Pesliwai, 1707-1761) 
* m r j a preBS copy * or compositors, while the 
third volume has reached 1808 in manuscript and needs 
only two, or three chapters more to complete the tale 
down to the extinction of the Peshwas' power in 1818. 

But Sardesai’s history in its English garb is no 
mere translation of his Marathi life’s work. It is a new 
book m most respgcts. Here he has been constantly 
conscious tnat he is appealing to a different and wider 
audience than his^Maralha •compatriots, and he baa, 
therefore, chosen a different literary device in order 
to serve th<? general reader all over the world. The 
minute detai's, the multitude of personal sketches and 
the host of dates and place-names, which add to the 
value of the Marathi book have been judiciously ex¬ 
cluded, and we have been given instead the reflections 
on the rise and fail of the Maratluf political power and 
the main currents of their history and social life, the 
influence of personalities and live impact of world 
movements cm the narrow stage of Maharashtra, with 
just tile minimum of factual! evidence required to 
support his conclusions and imake a wnooth but rapid 
flowing narrative. As we read it, we* feel that the 
ancient sage is fa'king to us fiom his armchair, in a 
free end easy manner but. on methodically planned 
lines and giving us the fruits of a long life’s study and 
reflections. 

In writing this English tiook, Sardesai has a special 
aim t^ fulfil He believes that, the Maratlia race* and 
the ccjirse of their growth through the ages have not 
always been justly understood by the outer would. His 
own views on (his subject are set forth here, not 
dogmatical.y but in the form of well argued and 
documented judgments. He would prefer to cal'l it the 
Maralha apologia, or the pre.-pnlation of the Maratha 
case at the har of world opinion. And as such no fair- 
minded redder can cavil at it. 

Sitrdfsni lias been always known as a very impres¬ 
sive air d popu'nr speaker and writer in tine Marathi 
language. \\ c are cht’ightcd to see how he has succeeded 
in mastering the difficult ^nediuhu of a foreign tongue. 
His pmre in this English book flows smooths’y in a 
simple j< ecsant. style, free from verbosity and 
rlietorical display’alike. - 

The rise of the Maratha people under the inspiration 
of Shivaji as a strorg and united, nation has been 
aptly ea'lcd the Dawn of Maratha National Life. But. 
why should we call the fall of the independent k’ng- 
dom of the Peshwas, “Sunset over Maharashtra”? The 
year 1817. no doubt, saw the end of a short-lived 
dynasty at Poona, the disappearance of one among, the 
many “prelected native Slates” of India—or rather 
three when we add the annexation of Satara find 
Nagpur wh'ch followed shortly after. But the political 
change that coloured 'the map of Western India rdff was 
no sunset for the people of the t'and ; it, ushered in for 
them a glorious ftittue Car surpassing their past great¬ 
ness, when rill things*™ taken into consideration. They 
ceased to live under the yoke of a caste-ridden ortho¬ 
dox obscuftnttet priesthood, isolated in their narrow 
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coroen; they tow issued forth (ao doubt slowly 
heutenkly fa* the first two generations) as equal 
partners in a f^ater India and became freely and fully 
subject, to die rushing waves of modem thought and 
modem progress. How fruitfully the sons of Maha¬ 
rashtra have utilised this opportunity is written on 
every page of the intellectual] and political history of 
India since 1857. Contrast 4he visit of Bel Gangadhifw 
Tikk to Bengal in the 19Lh century with that of 
Bbaakar Pandit in 1743, or of Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
to Delhi with that of Baji Biao in 1736. Was jl Senior 
Wrangler of Cambridge possible in the Poona even of 
Nana Fadnis ? Could a Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandorkar 
have come out of the school of the Nyayadliiah Ram 
Shastri ? Or ,a Govind Sakhamm Sardeaai out of the 
comrades of Malhar Ram Rao Ohftnis? • 

If my Deccan! friend# still insist on the simile, 

• ._,r 


let them oaill the final scene 
Peshwae, not a Sunset, bit the dippkgg down of a stokly 
waning moon, which precedes the rise of a bright new 
Sun. The so-called sunset overtook a State and Society 
that was rotten to the core with official Corruption and 
inefficiency, endless internal discard, the extinction ot 
the breed of true leaders in war and council, and utter 
financial exhaustion. Surely, nature could not hare let 
i| continue even if the British had not intervened in 
"December 1802. , 

Repine not over your past, the dead and never-fo- 
retum past,. Look forward and seize, the opportunities 
of the present, by plunging into the full rushing streato 
of modern wonld-progress and yrorld-thought. 

History when rightly lead has a lesson {or •every 
race. This is the lesson of Maratha history when viewed 
dispassionately in the long perspective. . • 


COMBATTING CLOTH FAMINE 

* Br MANORANJAN CHAUDHURI 


No country in the world today can boast of averting 
this ugly monsLer—famine. Even India, China and 
other rich Asiatic countries, which constituted and 
even now constiiute, the grrfuary of the world, are 
in the clutches o{ this horrible monster, thanks to the 
present chaos id the blessed twentieth century. And 
peculiar is our land—inscrutable are the ways of her 
life, even more inscrutable are the ways of her guar¬ 
dians, bo that India is perhaps the singular country 
where people commit suicide for a piece of doth I 
This is simply paradoxical*A country winch clothed 
other .countries and even contributes a significant quota 
of world’s requirement of raw cotton today, is ^braelf 
a victim of cloth famine. A people of four hundred 
millions, despite having the second biggesL amount ot 
raw cotton at their disposal, cannot fight this cloth 
scarcity 1 Before the advent of the British ami the 
blessings of the machineries, even our weavers could 
clothe such a big nation. And today a joint fight ol 
man and machinery cannot avert cloth famine 1 The 
problem rests on our shoulder for immediate solution. 
So, here in the following .lines, we shall envisage the 
present position of the cotton textile industry m our 
country and the possible uvesues to solve the present 
scarcity. 

Cotton Mill in India : Past and Present 

The first eottot^ mill in India came into existence 
as early as 1818, at Fort G,luster near Calcutta. 
But real development and work on modern lines 
began with the establishment of the Bombay Spinning 
and Weaving Mill in 1851 at Bombay. Shortly after 
other mills were established at Borhbay and Ahmed- 
abad." Thanks to the high ratej of dividends that these 
mills were paying, more and more capital and enter¬ 
prise were drawn to the industry, so that towards the 
end of the last century, we had mo .less than 156 mills, 
with a total nominal capital of Rs. 14,10,50,000 and 
equipped with a total complemqut of <36,000 looms and 
4,046,100 spindles. The Swa/leshi movement of 1906-10 
gave a great, impetus to, the development of the cotton 
mill industry in this country and by 1914. the number' 


of mi Us were 239, with a total nominal »*»pitai of 
its. 20,00,14,000 in rupee stock aud £200,000 in sterling 
stock and equipped with a total complement of 90,268 
looms and 6,308,758 spindiles. 

On the eve. of the Great War (1914-18) India 
obtained the fourth place in order amongst the greatest 
cotton manufacturing countries 'in the world. The first 
three were, GraiJ, Britain, U.S.A. and Germany. 
Restriction of imports from the belligerent countries 
became a blessing to the industry and it experienced 
unprecedented prosperity for a time, so much so that 
about the closing yeans of the war, the industry earned 
a profit of about 30 per cent. 

During 1937-38, the cotton textile industry made a 
marked recovery both in internal and external markets 
partly dun to the Sino-Jnpanrse conflicts and conse¬ 
quent, curtailment of Japanese production and ship¬ 
ments to various markets and Lancashire’s inability to 
fill up (hi' void due to higher prices of Manchester goods. 
Indian cotton goods thus easily captured markets which 
had been monopolised by Japan. But the earlier part 
of 1939 was not a very happy lime for Indian textile 
industry on account of low commodity prices that then 
prevailed. These low prices had their repefbussions on 
the piecegoods and yarn markets, with the result that 
demand was poor. This resulted in a heavy slump in 
prices and the industry sustained heavy losses. Bom¬ 
bay, the home of Indian textiles, was Buffering under 
various burdens in the shape of wage increase, Urban 
Immovable Property Tax, etc. 

“At this juncture came an additional import duty 
on raw cotton, aud a reduction in the import duties 
on Lancashire piecegoods. Sorely embarrassed, the 
industr) thought of curtailment of production a 9 the 
orly solution of the problettir—but just then the second 
World War broke out and that completely altered the 
situation in manly respects in a ‘few months”.— 
M. P. Gandhi, Cotton Textile Annual, 1944. 

Mr. M. P. Gandhi im his Report oj the Cotton 
Textile Industry, 1944 Annual, observes : 

“TJJie real turning point, in the cotton textile 
industry during the war-period, should be traced to 
thq establishment of the Eastern Group Supply-Council 

in flM 1QA1 fftllnwintr till* dJiKcratinTT nf ikn 
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Group Conference, at Delhi in, Oct. 1040. In fact the 
growing importance of the Middle East theatre of war 
could he said to be'the major {actor that altered the 
outlook for many industries. The geographical and 
strategic position of the country enhanced the im- 
portance o£ other lnldian industries as well. India, 
which is the biggest member of the Eastern Group 
Supply Council, is making a large number of textile 
articles for the supply and Defence Servic’s in India 
and throughout the Eastern Group. 

“It will thus be seen that the real improvement 
in the position- of the industry commenced in the last 
quarter of 1940. Sinfce then, there has been a high 
level of production which is on the increase through 
rationalisation of production, adoption of multiple 
shifts, arrangement of priorities, regulated supply of 
raw matenala, etc.**. 

Obviously India has been an important manu¬ 
facturer of cotton^ pieoegoods in the world market. 
■Though, however, many of the mills had to be closed 
down due to shortage of coal and also of insufficient, 
supply of yam, # yet jn view of the number of mills 
that we just now possess, the total production may be 
‘•f|r greater if only the supply of yam be regular and 
(io&tinuoua. Mr. Gandhi observes elsewhere : 

"Th6 only other manner in which we con increase 

the totjtL production of doth in the oountry. l» by 


production of more yarn and for this purpose, the 
possibility of working the spinning section of the in¬ 
dustry, jup to 3 shifts per day, in all parts of the country, 
shotild he explored, ff this is done, more yarn will 
he produced which can Ire earmarked for use in the 
handlooms which can lie worked nior-; fully by giving 
special impetus to hand spinning as well as hand 
weaving in • so mo manner.” 

Let us consider.tlie number of mills now existing in» 
India in different provinces : 

(Distribution of mills throughout Indjf as at 31-8 1944.) 


Bombay 

.. 209 

RajputtTna 

8 

Berar & C.P. 

.. 11 

Bihar & Orissa 

2 

Mysore • 

8 

Hyderabad 

6 

Central India 5 

17 

Bengal 

37 

Punjab 

9 

Pondicherry 

3 

Delhi 

6 

U. P. 

.. 30 

Madras • 

69‘ 

Travamcore 

■ *2 




Total: 417 
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Iron's Production or Raw Cotton 

The total ^production of raw cotton In the world 
is 1943-44 was 25,643,000 bales. India 1b the Becond big¬ 
gest producer of raw cotton ^n the world, only next to 
ib$ United States, her total production amounting to 
4,554,000 bales, , 

Total Requirements s>/ Cloth Jor 400 millions ' 
Available Output : Taking an average of 16 yds. per 
capita consumption, the total requirement for 400^000,000“ 
amounts to 6,400 mill yds. of cloth. The total output, 
on the other hand, » as follows: 

Net available Indian mills pro- 
ductipn (after deducing export) 3880 mill yds. 

Estimated har,Id-loom production 1650 mill yds. 

Estimated hfind-woven cloth from 
hand-spun khadi ‘ < .. 12 mill yds. 

Net available for* consumption 

(cotton piecegoods) .. 5542 mill yds. 

These figures reveal that we can have about 6.000 
mill yds. of cloth, i£ no export is at all made, which is 
about 600 mill yds., in spite of the handicaps the mills 
have to encounter‘due to shortage of coal, yam, ct»., 
resulting from war emergency. Our pre-war production 
was about 6,200 mill yds. deducting export, inclusive 
of mills and handlooms. The demand for meeting the 
cloth requirements of His Majesty’s Governtnenst which 
amounted to about 30 per cent at -the outbreak of the 
war and about 20 per cent more recently, could not 
even tell upon our home requirements, since the 
figures supplied above are exclusive of the Government 
requirement and moreover, the Government a'so took 
and pretended to take some precautionary measures to 
avert ci’.oth scarcity. 

* “In 1943. the Government of India launched the 
standard cloth scheme, with a view to peg cjpwn the 
soaring prices of cloth at a time when cloth famine 
was supposed to be in the offing. It was with a view 
to snaking cloth available to the people at reasonable 
prices. «. > 

“On and from the 1st December, 1943 the cloth 
control order also became effective to make cloth 
cheaper, prevent hoarding and profiteering and crush 
black-marketing’’. 

Moreover, restrictions were imposed on exports and 
the Government maintain that the requirements for 
military purposes were eIsq curtailed. Yet: “Why tins 
misery—why cloth famine ?’’ 

The Bengal Cloth Famine 
So far as th.0 Bengal cloth famine is concerned, the 
authorities believe that it is simply due to “hoarding 
and profiteering”—a phrase which is so familiar to us— 
fend also due to absence of ban on exports of cloth to 
Tibet. 

i “It is be'ng pnirted out that hoarding and pro¬ 

fiteering in cloth has been rampant in Bengal. Cloth 
is being increasingly snfhggled to China at a fancy 
rate of Rs. 10 per yd. Until recently, there was no 
Jian on exports of cloth to Tibet, with the result that 
large cons'gnmenta of Indian ptecegoods found their 
way from Kalimpong to Tibet on mules and yak, 
resulting ini a depletion# of the stocks meant for 
Bengal.” 

Blaok-marketirg and the habit of selling ready-made 

garment* have been aaid to be ooatnbuto.y causes. But 
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no statistics is available, and in spite of increased 
production due,to “war-impetus,” Bengal lad to wit¬ 
ness her children commuting suicide for a piece °* • 
cloth. * 

None can gain-say that the problem of distribution' 
is one of the potent factors accounting for cloth' short¬ 
age. Against criticisms for inadequate per capita allot¬ 
ment it is pointed out that Ifemgal used to get 12 yds. 
‘per head per annum in normal years and during cloth 
shortage only 2 yds. less per capita was supplied, 
whereas in the Punjab, it was 18 yds. instead of 22 yds. 
and Bombay 18 yds. instead of a pre-war allotment of 
25 yds. per head per annum. 

“For this rib one but the Bengal Government is" 
responsible. Either the local administrative machinery 
is bungling or corrupt or there is some leakage in 
supplies, which it is high time was put an end to." 
(Mr. Garldhi’s report on Cotton Textile Industry 
Annual 1944). 

With the cessation of hostilities, the cloth 
crisis is not yet over. Moreover, the crisis is all the 
more acute and one will amply wonder to hear that 
the Government has decided to curtail 10 per cent, of 
the Regional cloth quotas 1 Is it a gift of peace ? 
e «» 

Some Practical Way Towards the Solution 
of the Problem 

Still the mystery remains unsolved. What we have 
reviewed above, about Bengal, can make us aware of 
things elsewhere, in the vast Indian continent. Under 
no circumstances, therefore, there can actuel’y be any 
shortage of cloth. As we ha\ e seen elsewhere, if portage 
of yarn 'be the only one cause, well, it can be mitigated 

“by production of more yarn; and for this purpose, 
the possibility of working the spinning section 
of the industry up to 3 shifts pr day in all parts of 
the country, should be cxplor-d. If this is done, 
more yarn will be produced, which can he earmarked 
for use ini the handlootns which can 1»p worked more 
fully by giving special impetus to hand spinning as 
well as hand-weaving in some manner.” 

A Man-Chabkha Miracle : A Gandhian Move 

Taking an average per capita requirement of 16 
yds. it can be shown that a battle -for 6.400 mill yds. 
can easily be won by a population of 40o,000,000 which * 
can very easily get over such a crisis and solve the 
problem of yarn requirements. 

One person can easily spin 150 yds. a day spinning 
for two hours. 

So. even if 200,000.000 spin only for 300 days a year 
the result is 200 x 300 x 150 = 00,00000 mill yds. of 
1200 yds. (count 10) oan give one yd. of cloth, so 
that we have 90,00,000 mill—1200-7500 mill yds. of 
doth. 

One finds that in Bengal villages the weavers 
have suspended their work for wsint of yam. What 
more, they have no raw cotton even at their disposal 
for spinning purposes. What then is wanted is to supply 
them with raw cotton so as not to let this industry did 
And do we lack in raw cotton ? We produce much more 
than our home requirements, and are the world's sectond . 
bigges(.producer of raw cotton. If spinning is encouraged' 
enough power devoted to spindles can bereaved, thus 
making a great economy of poww olio. 



PLASTICS IN THE TOY INDUSTRY 

I 

By M. A. AZAM 


The inherent characteristics of plastics—colour, high 
lustre ahd ability to be fabricated into intricate shapes— 
have enabled their wide use in the toy industry. In the 
U.3.A. modern plastics have been used in toys for 
more than SO years ‘and their uses have continued to 
grow at a particularly rapid rate during the last *5* 
years. Man/ different types of plastics are used in the 
toy industry and the choice s >f a specific material 
depends on numerous factors. Important among these 
are cost, degree of precision required, volume and 
imcoh^nical properties. * Plastics vary widely in their 
characteflstics and there is no typical plastic. The toy 
designer or manufacturer, in general, looks to the 
fabrioatof or plastic, supplier for information, or 
depends on experience in the field. The main types of 
plastics of interest in toys are as follows : 

Cellulose Nitrate ( Nitron) 

Cellulose nitrate sheet materials in thin gauges 
running up to -030 have been used for a great many 
years in producing such items as rattles, dolls, toy 
animals, and similar hollow objects. Cellulose nitrate is 
used in a wide range of colours including dear trans¬ 
parent. with red, yellow, green and blue translucent 
types heavily favoured. Formed objects have excellent 
appearance raid are highly attractive to children. The 
principal shortcoming of such product is flammability, 
it presents fire hazard particularly^n storage; and due 
to the use of very thin gauges, l'ormed«pbjects are easily 
dee ted or tom. 

Cellulose nitrate is fabricated info finished objects 
by blowing, ravaging, forming, stretching or machining. 

In tlifc blowing operatipn two sheets of cellulose 
nitrate lightly cemented together are inserted in a 
mould provided in both halves with cavities that re¬ 
produce the desired shape. Steam is rajopted between 
the sheets to expand the material to the shape of the 
cavities. Parts so formed ore then trimmed free of 
excess material. 

In swaging or related heat foaming processes simple 
<iies mounted in mechanical presses are used to form 
the material to the desired shapes. The nitrate sheet 
is softened by pre-heating on a hot plate or by immer¬ 
sion in hot water. Dalis used in rattles are often formed 
in this way,* two halves being formed one within the 
other simultaneously. The two halves are separated and 
cemented together to form a complete sphere. • 

N trate rod stock and thin sheets are often 
machined into shape by any one of numerous machin¬ 
ing operations. In this end in other (methods of fabri¬ 
cating a great deal of ingenuity has been expended in 
increasing the efficiency and improving the designed 
flexibility involved in fabrication. 

• -Cellulose Acetate ( Fibe&toa) 

Cellulose acetate is chemically relaied to cellulose 
nitrate but overcomes the handicap Of flammability. It 
is rated as slow Burning. The other important advantage 
i of cellulose acetate in toys is that it can be used in the 
injection moulding process. In injection moulding parts 
are formed irf madhine steel dies mounted in injection 
moulding machines. The acetate is fed as a powder to a 
* separate heating cylinder where it is softened and then 
squirted* through runners into the mould cavities. 
Moulds mav have as many as 60 cavities and the 


machines operate almost* automatically,^enabling very 
high production at relatively low cost. Like cellulose 
nitrate, celluoscw acetate is made in a full range * of 
colours including transparent. In general, it duplicates 
the appearance and saleability features of nitrate. 
Cellulose acetate, although widely accepted by con¬ 
sumers, does not enjoy a particular good reputation 
among Merchandise buyers. Toys have been made and 
marketed of cellulose acetate using scrap material of 
poor durability and toughness. There has also been a 
inarkid tendency to cheapen mou’ded parts by reducing 
wall thicknesses and otherwise making the products as 
flimsy as possible. These failings are not inherent in 
the nature of the nsaterial as'shown by the use of cellu¬ 
lose acetate jn heavy duty,industrial applications. They 
can be overcome by a proper design and proper selec¬ 
tion of compound; 

Polystyrene (LvMron) 

■ Pol/styrene is a relatively new plastio but prior to 
the war was growing very fust as* a material for toys. 
Like acelate it can be injecl ion-moulded. It has, how¬ 
ever, certain important advantages over acetate in 
scmio applications. P«lyst>ycne has at! the colour advan¬ 
tages of acetate and its transparency, and has further 
•advantages in freeflom from warpugu »pd immunity to 
effects of water even when immersed for prolonged 
periods. Polystyrene was successfully need in ‘children’s 
tableware prior to the war where its colour and general 
attractiveness created a wide sale for the item. During 
the past four years the prjpe of polystyrene has been 
reduced successively to the point where it. is consider¬ 
ably cheaper than acetate. It is expected that, when 
this nfsterial is available in large quantities again, it 
will be an important (material in the toy industry. 

Phenol Formalubiitpe ( Retrinox ) m 

Phenol fognaldehyde is widely used ins certain 
types of toy products, in general, in uses quite different 
from those of the thermoplastic materials. Unlike Lus- 
t.ron and Fibcst.os, Resiuox type materials are not in- 
jcction-iyou'ded but are fabricated into finished parts 
by compression moulding. Moat compression moulding 
is carried out on semi-automatic presses in which are 
mounted moulds’which a*r charged by hand. After 
charging the •material in the form of powder Or pills 
the mould fs closed under pressure and the plastic, 
flows to fill the mould. For production of small parte 
such as used by the toy industry fully automatic com¬ 
pression moulding machines have bdfen adopted which 
require virtually no attention and thus operate at l° w 
labour cost. 

Phenol formaldehyde type materials arc usually 
uSed only in black and brown. For this reason the uses 
of phenolic plastic.-? in toys are largely in functional 
parts where colour is not, vital. Typical of these are 
switch bases for model railroads, housings, for modal 
train operating units and moulded locomotive parts. 
In such applications, phenolic materials have important 
advantages in that it is possible to reproduce with great 
fidelity the details»of the* full scale prototype and to in¬ 
corporate into one moulded part a number*of different 
elements which in some other materials • would require 
separate fabrication and assembly. The design, of units 
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using phen&e parts is further simplified by the electri¬ 
cal insulating 'properties of* Resinox type materials 
which eliminates the necessity in many oases for bush' 
ings -and collars required i^ metal design. 

« 

* Urea Formaldehyde Materials 

Urea moulding materials have been used to some 
extent in toys because they combine soime of the r 

-:0 


advantages of the phenolic type with * range of ocfiour* 
including white. They are somewhat more Costly than' 
phenolice and in general they have not been able to *, 
compete with the thermoplastic materials Such as. 
Lustron and Fibcetos except for specialised toys for 
infants and babiee* < 


♦ With grateful acknowledgement to the Technical Advisory Branch 
of the Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo., U, S. A. 


JIVA GOSVAMIN s A GREAT APOSTLE OF VAISNAVA FAITH 

By Prof. Dr. J. B. CHAUDHURI, phj>. (London), f.r.a.s. (Londqp), b.e.s. 


Jxva Gosvamin is undoubtedly bne of *the greatest 
Saint-PhilosopheV-Poets .of India and it is only un¬ 
fortunate that not many of our* people knew much * 
about him. Bengal is legitimately proud of her sons— 
Rupa, Sana tana, Puridas or Paramanandadas ol 
lCanchrapara (i.e v Kavikamapur Gftsvamin, a Vaidya by 
caste), Kayastha fiaghunalh Das of Satgaon, Visvanath 
Chakra vart in, Baladev Vidyabhushan, Kasinoth Vidya- 
nivas, Rialnakar Vidyavachaspati, Dipankar Srijnana, 
Abhayakar Gupta, Danasil, Nagabodhi, Chakra,pani 
Dutt, Trilochati Dae, Vanga Sen, Saliudiyal Sulapani 
and so on, whose peer the whole pf India can hardly pro¬ 
duce and it is very regrettable that we have not cared 
even to publish their works and place them before 
competent scholars all over the world for the assess¬ 
ment of iheir real merit. Even those works that have 
been published are mostly available only in Bengali 
script and therefore, practically useless to the majority 
of non-Bengali scholars. It is high time that modern 
Bengal revert her attention to her heritage—a heritage 
that is unique, a heritage of which any nation in the 
world may legitimately be proud. f 

The date of birth of Jiva is wrapped up in dark¬ 
ness. He was certainly not bom before 1429 Saka year, 
i.c., )J506 A.D. nor was he bom later than 1440 Baka 
year, 4e., 1517 AD. «. , 

The lineage of Jiva Gosvamin is as follows ; 

Jagadguru Sarvajna of Kamat, 

II 

Aniruddha 

II 


II 


Harihara 


Rupesvava 

i| • 

Padmanabha of Naihati, favourite of 
|| * King Dmnujamardan 


18 daughters 


5 sons, viz. (1) Purasottama, (2) Jugan- 
nath, (3) Narayana, ■ (4) 
Mu rati and (5) Mukunda. 

II 

* Kumamdeva 


Name not 
known 1 


II 

Amara 

(t.e.,8anatan) 


(San tosh 
(i.e., Rupa) 


Jiva dost his parents at an early ago. His father . 
Vallabba died on his way back to Bengal from Vrinda- , 
van'in the company of his elder brother Rupa. Jiva 
was religious-minded from his early days and constantly 
exparienced divine ecstasies. He came from Bakla 
ChandTadvip through Fateyabad to Navadvip for meet¬ 
ing Nityananda who wanted him to go to Benares for 
iiis studies and subsequently to Vrindavan for leading 
a holy life there together with his uncles Rupa and 
Sa&atan. He read with Madhusudan Viachaspati 1 Kavya, 
Scnriti and Vedanta for six years and* established bis 
reputation there, as a great scholar. He then went to 
Vrindavan and became a direct disciple of his ur.de 
Rupa there and read with him the Bhukti Shastra. All 
the well-known Vrindavan Gosvamins, viz., Sanalana, 
Rupa, Raghunafha Das,, Raghuwatha Bhatta, and 
Gopala Bhattn were at that time engaged in codifying 
Vaisnava Theology and Philosophy at the express desire 
of Mahaprabhu himself. This was the ntmosphere Jiva 
was so Jong longing for. Soon Jiva proved himself mot 
useful to his uncleB, collaborating with them in their 
literary activities, revising their works and so on/ 
Jiva was once expelled from the Holy Order by Rupa 
on accourt of the former's indulging in a debate with 
Vallabha Bhatta and defeating him. The completion ot 
the Laghu-Bhagavatamrita of Rupa was consequently 
delayed and when asked by Sanatona as to the reason 
of his abnormal delay, he expressly admitted that it 
was absolutely due to the absence of Jiva from his 
hertmitage. Sanataoa, however, interfered, got Jiva. 
back—to the great joy of both Rupa and Jiva. 

Jiva was a life-long bachelor and dedicated himself 
completely to the propagation of Va'ianava Religion* 
and Philosophy. He was a bom genius and his environ¬ 
ments were most congenial too. Moreover, he was very 
longnlivcd. Ho completed Ihe composition of hie 
Gopalo-campu in 1592 AD., when he was probably 85 
years old. In the Dvitiya Prakaa of his Bhakti- 

1. The extant works of this celebrated Bengali 
scholar are (1) the Advaita-mangala, (2) Asaucasam- 
kshepa, (3) Madhumati Commentary on the Mugdka- 
bodha, (4) DurgarcohKala-niskarsa, (5) Vrata-Kdtn- 
niskaraa, and (6) Braddha-kola-nirupana, none of which 
has as yet been published. 
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zaaamnta-teaha, he says that he composed this work 
aifter the completion of the Gopala-campu. The 
Mamhtdpa-kalpadruma referring to both the parts of the 
Odjnla-campu was composed still later. He was, aa he 
, says, at th*at time jaranjiva i.e., much advanced m 
‘age. The result has been wonderful. The works that he 
has left behind him entitle him to the foremost position 
. not only among the Vaiehnava Philosophers but also 
among the greatest Apostles of Truth in the whole 
world. We give "below a classified list of these works 
with very short comments here and there, from which 
the real nature of Jiva’s whole-hearted devotion to 
G<*d, intense craving for religion and depth of learning 
wifi at oijoe be manifest. Without any'fear of slightest 
.exaggeration*we may assert that, his works will shine 
. for evej as spme of the best gems in the whole range 
of Sanskrit Literature. * 

A. K ATT AS AND COMMENTARIES 

• (1) Madhava-mahotsava. This work deals in itine 

chapters with the holy consecration ceremony (Abhi- 
shekn) of Radha by Krishna himself and the Imierri- ■ 
ments consequent thereupon. It was composed in 1555 
A.D. when Jiva was about 49 years old. (2) SamkaUpa- 
kalpadnma, a nhilogophico-poeliwil work in thite 
pairts on Vaishnava doctrine. (3) Gopala-camjni, thl 
most voluminous Sanskrit Cninpu (running over 4,000 
pages in print) on the life- of Srikrishna. (4) Gopnla- 
virudavali. a panegyrical work on the ‘Vrindavan-Iila’ 
of .Sri Krishna. (5) Donarkeli-Kaumudi-vyakhva. a 
commentary on Rupa’s Dan+Kdi-Kanmudi.' (6) Jiva 
compiled, and also comlmonted upon, a ^ery valuable 
collection of stavax— 64 in number—called Staunmaila, 
composed by his uncle Rupa. The commentary is con¬ 
cise and true to the point and deserves much appro¬ 
bation. • . 

B. Aeamkara-Shastra 

11) Durgama^samgamani, a cdmimentiary qp Rupa’e 
Bhnkti-rasamrila-sindhv. (2) Locana-rccani, a com¬ 
mentary on Rupa’s Vjjvala-viInmani. In those two works 
Bhakti or Devotion is recognized as the soul of Kavya 
and this is again subdivided into twelve varieties, t.c., 
dasya, sakhya, vatmlya and the nine well-kno#n rasas 
jnf Sanskrit Rhetorical Literature. AH the illustrations 
■ have some bearing or other to the Radha-Krishna 
episodes or legends..The Gaudiya-Vaishsavas chose the 
medium of Sanskrit Belles-Lettres as well for imparting 
' their religious instructions end naturally, the theories 
of rhetorical literature had to be recast for this purpose 
in particular. These works are full of quotations not 
only from the Puranas, and various Vaiehnava works 
but also from the Vidagdha-Madhava, halita-Madhava, 

, eto. of Rupa Gosvamin himself. The Sanskrit Belles- 
Lettres served as a matter of fact as the most important 
vehicle for imparting the religious knowledge to the 
erudite echolarg of Bengal as well as other provinces. 
The exhaustive classifications, and fine subtleties and 
nice distinctions of one of master-analysts cf the world 
.would have remained in many places obscure to us if 
Jiva Gosvamin had not written these commentaries for 


I 

us. As stated before, Jiva tvaa not only a 4ephew and 
disciple of Rupa but also a collaborator i^,*ftnd reviser 
of, many of Rupata works. As such, Jim was the fittest 
person to explain all the intricacies of 4he Bhakti- 
racamritasimihu and its supplement—the Ujjoafa* 
nikimani. (3) Bftakt.i-rasamrila-sindhu-acsa. In this 
supplement Jiva deals with tfcfe figures of speech, the 
.qualities and defects of Poetic composition, style or 
nti, after the Sahitya-darpan of Visvanatha except 
that the subject-matters of its chapters 3, 5 and 6 have 
been here left out. There are seven chapters in it, on 
(1) the real nature of the Kavya and 42) that of the 
sentences, etc. (3) Suggestiveness, (4) Figures oi 
spetMih, (5) Defects, ^6) Style, etc. and (7). Qualities. 
The predominantly religious nature. of the Bhakti- 
rasamrUasindhu (and the Uijvala-ntiamani broadbased 
■upon Psychology became thus well-suited for the 
practical purpose of a critical study of the Kavya 
Literature as well. 

d . Vtakabana 

• ..... 

(1) For the use of the devotees of Hari, Srijiva 

composed a Sanskrit Grammar oallqfl Ilarina-mamrita 
Vyakaran (Brihal and Laghu), associating the names 
of Rndha, Krishna, etc., in all the grammatical rules 
as well as their illustrations. This work served, the 
double pprpose of imparting simultaneously religious 
and secular knowledge, thus keeping the minds ot 
readers suffused .with religions thought aSd inspiration. 
Ilis (2) Dhalu-sutra-malika or Dfuitusamgraha. is an 
abridgment, of the section of verbal roots of the 
IIarinamamrita Vyakaran * 

T ). Vaisnava Ritual Literature 
(l) Radha-Krishnarcfmria-diirika. In this work Jiva 
has established the truth that the worship of RadlTa- 
Krishna together with the Gopis is essential for reli¬ 
gious advancement. Further, the real nature of the 
different Sh-aktis, vie., samdhini, sambhit and hladini, 
that of the Gopis, the identity of Lakslimi ^*with 
Rukmini, etc. hate been ably discussed, (2) Ram- 
narayana Vidyaratna attributes the Dikdarsini or 
Dik-pradarsiri commentary on the Harihhakli-vitasaP of 
Gopala Bhatta (Murshidafoad, Radhuraman Press, 
1882-83) tosliva Gosvamin. This attribution appears to 
be wrong ns authoritative Vaisnava works attribute this 
work to Sana tana Gpsvamin' This ap]>ears more so as 
Samatana wrote a commentary of the same name on 
^is Blutgavaiamrita. 
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3. ThJb work.is not mentioned in the list of Jtea’s 
arks given in the Bhakti-ratnakar. But see the Ber- 
uppore Radharaman Press edition (pp. 4, 244), 1879—• 
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Cf. the list of yorks of ^Rupa and Sanataaa given in 
the Chaitanya-Charitamnta, Madhya I end Antya IV/ 
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E. Vaisnava Theology 


1. Ldghu-lfaittnava-tottiiti, on abridgment of bis 
uncle "Sanatana’s Vaisnava-ttsini commentary on toe 
tenth ttkandha of the Bhagavala. 2. The Karma- 
aatoidarbha commentary on the Srim$d-Bha‘gavat. 3. 
Vwrili on the Gayatri-vyqkhya as given in the Agm- 
purana’ 4. Gopcda-tapam‘ Upanishat-tika (not as yet 
published). 5. Brahmasamhita-lika. Mahnprabhu got, 
a MS. of the Bmhma-samhila copied for himself during 
his visit to the temple of Adikeshava situated on the 
bank of the river Payasvini in Mollar in the South 
about 1910-11 A.D. The Brnhma-mmhiUt is regarded 
as one of the canonical works of Gaudiva Vaisnavisnn." 
The Brahmh-mmhita is said to have been ^complete in 
100 chapters of which the fifth was the most important. 
Mahaprabhu appears to have brought from the South 
only the 5th chapter on wljich Jiva subsequently com¬ 
mented. (6) Commentary on the Yoga-'SaraStavn ns 
given in the Padmapurnna (Uft-arakhanda, only a sec- 
lion of chapter 127 or chapter 1?8 of the Vangnvasi 
edition). Jiva has hot, commented upon the iutroduc-- 
tory (23) and Phaltisruli (29) verses of th'is section 
but only on the 4^ verses of this panegyrical hymn 
addressed by sage Devadyuti to Hari. Jiva has explained 
the difficult words and brought into'bold relief the real 


7, The same opening verse— 
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is found in Jiva’s commentariee on the Bhakti-rasamrita- 
aindhu, Ujjvala nvlmani, Eadhw-Kriahnarcawi-dipika, 
Brahma-Samhita-tika as well as this work. 
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significance of the hymn which was otherwise very 
obscure end harmonised the contradictions therein. The 
Bhakti-ratnakar has aptly remarked : 

qt*WR-wiR §snfb i 

(7) Commentary on the Radha-Kriehna-pada-oihna 
sections of the Padmapurana (noj. as yet published). 


/<’. Vaibnava Philobophy 


1. Sol-aandarbhas t viz., (1) Tattva, (2) Bhagavata, 
(3) Paramatma, (4) Krishna, (5) BKakti and (6) Priti.“ 
These Sandarbhas together with their supplement 
Sarva-earn badini, the nalme of" which is not, however, 
included in the Bhakti-ratnakar list of Jiva's works, 
form not only the very solid foundation of Gaudiya* 
•Vaisnava Philosophy but also represent a very stropg 
edifice that was merely ornamented upon here and 
there by his successors. Jiva Gosvamin is undoubtedly 
the greatest Vai&nava Philosopher of Bengal. 

Thus it is self-evident that Jiva wrote on almost 
every branch of the Vaisnava Shostra. A versatile 
genius, born ascetic, religion incarnate as it were,—J va 
Gosvjimin surpassed even his great- uncles Rupu and 
Sui’ t atana in a detailed exposition of the mystical 
Philosophy of Ber gal VaisnavUm. Sri Jiva was not 
only a lucky disciple but also a lucky master. His 
d'sc-'p'Ys SriniviHs, Narottama and Syamananda 
Prabhu overflooded the whole of the Vaisnava world 
with gushing curicnts of Vrindavun thoughts and ideas, 
particularly thysc * contained in the works of the 
Vrindavnn Gosvamins. 


9. The Bhakti-ratnakar says : 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF THE “GANDHIAN CONSTITUTION”* 

By Phof. D. 8. NAG, m.a., B.com. 


In the history of India the people’s representative will, 
for the first time, have an opportunity to frame a 
constitution for a free India. Under the guidance of 
Mahatma Gandhi our country ha» marched forward and 
will now effect a bloodless transformation from an alien 
rule to a people’s government,. It is, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that the basic principles of Mahatma 
Gandhi should act as our guiding star in formulating 
the essentials of Indian constitution. Gandhiji is not a 
constitutionalist although If has iguided all constitu¬ 
tional discussions for jnqre than two decades. He is the 
embodiment of resurgent Indian Nationalism! and ol 

♦ The (Uudhian Cinstitution for f ree India ihy Principal 9. N. 

Afeanval (Publisher* Kitabiatan, Allahabad). 

\ . 


al! that Indian culture and tradition stands for. If we 
want to reap the advantages of this resurgence we 
should give due place to Guudhiji’s ideals in our 
constitution. As the Constituent Assembly'is going to 
meet in the month of December it is worth while to 
invite the attention of the public towards the funda¬ 
mentals of Gandhian Constitution. 

Non-Violence the *Babib 

Non-violence, the fountain-spring of Gandhian 
ideals, Should be the foundation-stone of our adminis¬ 
trative system. Mahatma Gandhi jfcmly believes un¬ 
adulterated democracy alone can ensure ‘th$ full deve¬ 
lopment of ev«y section of the Indian people without 
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distinction of caste, creed, colour, race or sex.’ But ** e foreign policy* will be entrusted to the eintre. Besides, 
lays down the (tine quo non of true democracy in the shall co-ordinate the provincial plans for economic 
following words : ‘Democracy and violence can ill 8° development. Regulation of currency^ bustoms and 
together. The States that are today nominally demo- international trade and tfyj national system of transport 
"'cratic have either to become frankiy totalitarian, or, it mtans of communication may 'also go to the 

they are to become democratic, they must become centre, Btit it is expressly mentioned in the Gandbian 
courageously non-violent.’ In order to root out ox- constitution that the all-Iudia Panchayat shall be a 
ploitalion and to establish a soc.al order which will voluntary federation of thU* Provinces and the Slates 
prov de free fu.l opportunity to the individual for h>s 4 vvith the largest measure of local autonomy for the 
unfoldment, -a non-violent State has to be established. federating units. As the accession is voluntary the right 
Naturally the question arises how to achieve the g CC ession is also implicit in it. But it is also hoped 
ideal of non-violent State. As long as the exploitation f.] ia ( cultural and traditional jnd.visib'litv of India shall 


of one tmau by another goes on, gross economic m 
equalities 6hall prevail rendering ..democracy a farce. 
According to Gandhiji, the exploitation of one man by 
another can be ended by decentralising power in the 
economic? as well as in the political spheres. , 

“He is, therefore, of the opinion that the 
future constitution of India should be essentially 
based on the organisation of we.'1-knit and co¬ 
ordinated village communities with their positive and 
direct democracy, non-violent cottage economy, and 
human values .’—Gandhian Conthlulion by Principal 
S. N. Agarwal, page 39. 

Therefore', the State oignrrsed on the basis of truth 
and nou-vio once must, eons st of prosperous, happy 
and self-contained villages and village communities. Our 
constitution-framers, therefore, would lie well-advised 
Ao make self-sufficient „and self-governing villages as 
the basic units of adrpimst,ratine, of course, with 
necessary mod ficalitras in the ancient->vi luge panchayat 
system in order to meet the requirements of modern 
conditions of life. 

Decentralisation 

Contrary to all constitutional plans placed before 
the country so far, the Gandhian Constitution contem¬ 
plates to reverse the process of centralisation of 
political power and enlrust the village panchayat*! 
elected on adult suffrage through joint, electorate 
functions of a very wide character covering almost all 
aspects of social, economic and political life. In order 
to co-ordinate the functional activities of the auto¬ 
nomous village panchayats, there shall be laluka or 
district'panchayats. But these shall function as advisory 
and not mandatory bini.es elected by the members of 
the village panchayats. Over the district units there 
shall be Provincial Panchayats functioning as the 
Legis’ature of the Province. It shall guide, supervise 
and co-ordinate the actvitics of the Distr'ct panchayats 
and also initiate ■ organised provincial activities like 
university educat/on, irrigat : on, inter-district commu¬ 
nications,, ete. At the top, the Central Government shall 
oonsist" of Presidents of the Provincial Panchayats. It 
shall be uni-cameral. The responsibilities of defence and 


create necessary atmosphere for close* collaboration and 
the development of common national consciousness. 
And this flings u» to the question of Urn rights of 
minorities or the demand of Pakistan. 

J. 

Communal Issue 

In a non-viqlcnt State of Gandhiji’s conception, 
the question of minorities should not arise at all : “As 
the essence of non-violence is tolerance and respect for 
one- and!tier’s rights,” there will be absolutely no cause 
for fear, distrust and insecurity to the minority. 
Gandhiji is delinilo'y agu nst .part'tjon of India, as to 
him ‘ partition means a patent untruth” and it means 
‘the .undoing of the centuries of work done by number¬ 
less ifmdus and Muslims to live together as one nftt.on/ 
lie lias no shadow of doubt that tho>,‘iceberg of com¬ 
munal difference will melt under the warmth of the 
sun of Pieedom.’ Ineorpoialiou of Fuuda'merftal Rights 
providing for the ful'est protection of the culture, 
language and rel gion of the minorit'es .and the obser¬ 
vance of these rights in spirit and form shall remove 
Ihe doubts and fears of the minorities Yet Gandh’ji 
has gone to ithc length of approving grouping of pro¬ 
vince:! as envisaged in the Cabinet Mission Plan pro¬ 
vided there is no element of compulsion and the pro- 
vmres join such groups of their free will. He says, 
“The lilxrty of the individual unit should* be un¬ 
impaired-- thus freedom is inherent in every province.” 

There are other matters of detail to be dealt with 
by the Constituent. Assembly in the near feature. But 
the fundamentals of our constitution must suit the 
Indian -endure and tradition. We have not to ape the 
We-t, where top-lieavy administration has become the 
order of the day. We have our own 'magnificent, past 
on which we ran safely dir Id our future. Our adminis¬ 
trative system, should be just like a pyramid, the broad 
base of which should be the vil'nge as the ‘real and 
moving unit of ‘the entire adm'n'stration.' Let. rhe 
Constituent Assembly lay the foundations of Gandhian 
order and I have no doubt the small village republics 
shall become the ‘bright models of genuine and lasting 
democracy'—the only safety against, the catastrophe ot 
recurring wars. 
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PROGRESS OF GREATER INDIAN RESEARCH 
(1917-42) : By U. N. Ghoshal, t M.A., Ph.D. published 
by the Greater India Society, 36 Badurbagan Row. 
Calcutta. 1948. Price Re. 4. 

. The greatest gift that we in India have received 
from Europe has been "not the much-vaunted railway 
and telegraph and other amenities of modem civil-, 
isation, not the much-afdvertised Pax Britannicft which 
has been for us a veritable peace of death and has 
latterly ceased even to be a peace but. has become a 
pandemonium of death and destruction, but her spirit 
of enquiry, her scientific curiosity*, which has enabled us 
to know ourselves ; and this eel (-knowledge into which 
we have been initiated by the broad humanity of 
Europe, which has been her great heritage from the 
deathless culture of Ancient Hellas, has become for us 
.a source of power and of rational endeavour in all the 
wa'ks of life. We are grateful to the seholnrly mind of 
Europe—of England, of Germany, of France, ot 
Holland, of Italy, of Russia, afkl of the other advanced 
countries of Europe, as well as of the United States.— 
for helping us to get back in our national life £he 
figures of Buddha and Asoka, of Chandragupta 
Vikramaditya, of Harsh a, of Akbar, and of af.l other 
great personalities who form not only India’s roll ot 
honour but*.are in some cases India’s gift, to humanity. 
We are grateful also for knowing something about the 
origins of out race and culture, and, whai is more 
apropos for the excellent book under review, about the 
part played by India in helping lmr neighbours to find 
themselves and to come up to the full height of their 
being by bringing to them her message of self-rdalRa¬ 
tion,' of inner self-culture and of outer peace and good¬ 
will. It was through the researches first inaugurated by 
a distinguished English soldier'’and administrator bir 
Stamford Raffles and then carried on with ftp great a 
success by French and Dutch scholars that India and 
tho world have been enabled to know 1 of a Greater 
India—not only of a projection of India into the lands 
of Indo-China and iaonesia in South-east Asia and 
India Minor and Serindia in Eastern Iran and Central 
As ; a, but also of the great, fellowship of spirit which 
subsisted between India and China »nd India and Tibet, 
for so many centuries and then, through these lamas 
between India and Korea and India and Japan as well 
—as Shdia and Mongolia. 

The story of this Greater India as it has been 
slowly revealed in the snows and deserts of Central 
Asia, in the tropical forest lands of Indo-China and in 
the eme®»ld islands of Indonesia, is one of absorbing 
interest and as yet it has not become the common pro¬ 
perty—as a precious inheritance—of the, educated man 
m India, much less in the other (fountries of Asia, and 
of the rest of ‘ the civilised 1 world. The Brihattara 
Bharata Par&at <tr Greater India Society of Calcutta, 
Started in T888 by a small, group of enthusiast*! young 
echoing of Indian history and culture who nad some 


knowledge of the work done in this field by the savants 
particularly of Holland and France, and stimui’ated by 
the visit df some of thorn to Indonesia and Indo-Ch ; na 
and also by visits of the illustrious Rabindranath 
Tagore to Indonesia, China, Japan, Indo-China and 
Malaya, bias come to stay ; and it has largely served 
its purpose by making the Indian intelligentsia become 
for the first time alive to the importance of the lands 
of Greater India for a proper knowledge of Indian 
history and Indian culture. The Greater India Society 
of Calcutta, without any official! or university support, 
and solely under the patronage of a few *' interested 
scholars, has been doing its good work ; and the present 
energetic secretary of the Society, Dr. TJ. N. Ghoshal 
(till lately Professor at Presidency College, Calcutta), 
who took up the burden from Dr. Kailidas Nag, one of 
the founders of the Society and far a number of years 
its Secretary, has by bringing <*it the journal of the 
Society regularly and by nis own persona] researches 
into Greater India and other topics of Indologv has 
so long kept up the prestige of Indian scholarship in 
this domain of scholarship—a task in which he has been 
ably supported by other Indian scholars who have 
specialised in Greater Indian bistory and culture. The 
Greater India Society lws brought out a nuirnber ot 
valuah'e monographs, and now we have before us the 
present work from the learned and painstaking Dr. 
Ghoshal. which was published some three years ago 
(in 1943), giving a conspectus of the Progress o] 
Greater Indian Research during 1917-1942. 

The value of this work of some 120 pages is not 
merely bibliographical. Dr. Ghoshal has given narrative 
accounts of the problems of Indological research in the 
different areas of Grealer India (rightly omitting 
China, as China is a world apart and a goer of India 
and does not come under Greater India and Korea and 
Japan as well as Tongking and Anvnam are cultural 
off-shoots of China). He thus has very lucidly set forth 
the ‘situation with regard to the study of Indian culture 
in the countries of Afghanistan, Central Asia, Tibet, 
Mongolia and Manchuria, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, 
Champa or Cochin China, and the lands of Indonesia— 
Java, Bali, Borneo and Celebes, Sumatra and Malaya 
Peninsula, as well as in the island of Ceylon. In this 
account he has unfolded the story of absorbing interest, 
of the opening up of the past and the antiquities as 
‘well as the present cultural conditions of a considerable 
tract of Asia, and the reader cam form his own appraise¬ 
ment of the value of the contributions made 'by bo 
many distinguished orientalists from among so many 
advanced nations, including those of Asia. At the end 
there is a select, bibliography of 20 pages giving names 
of the most significant works on the m culture of 'the 
Greater Indian lands written during the Hast quarter of 
a century and more. We congratulate Dr. Ghoshal end 
the Greater* India Society on the publication of this 
useful volume, which we nope will oe widely knogm. 

SuNm Kumar ChavesSu 
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’ VOICELESS INDIA : By Gertrude Emerson Sen. 
Revised edition jurith Introduction by Pearl S. Buck 
and Rabindranath Tagore. Indian Publishers, Benares. 
194S. Pp. 866 + 8 + 8 plates. Price Rs. 7-8. 

I» trying to understand India, Mrs. Emerson Sen 
chose a small village in the northern edge of the 
United Provinces and spent a year of her life in trying 
to serve the people of the locality through her amateur 
medical abilities. The life of the people whom fhe 
daily met, and their character and aspirations served 
as a comiftentary upon what she had gathered about 
India from an extensive readjng of books. 

Voiceless India consists of three parts. The first 
is devoted to a story of the author’s pilgrimage to 
rural India, of the men whom sl\p met there and with 
whom her life was tied through silken cords of love 
and service. The second part tolls us about the 
esononyc and political facts operating behind ; white 
the third is devoted to the social and oulturit] aspects 
of rural life. Th6 author displays an extraordinary 
measure of human sympathy ; but she is able, at the 
same time, to preserve a healthy, balanced attitude of 
mind which prevents her from lapsing into senti¬ 
mentality. It is this objective, truly scientific attitude 
which has enabled her to reach the essential human 
element Which lies at the bottom of the civilization 
of India as it does that of every other land. • 

% • 

INDIA : A PLEA FOR UNDERSTANDING : By 
Dorothy Ilogg. Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. First Indian 
Edition. 194(1. Pp. 142. Price IIs. 8. 

A passionate plea • by an English woman for a fair 
deal towards India. Sh% has tried to explain to her fel¬ 
low countrymen the meaning o! thee Quit-lndia Resolu¬ 
tion' by means of copious extracts from the Harijan. 
Along with the Bishop of Birmingham, her prayer has 
been. “We must link India to our Empire, not by might, 
nor by power, but by the spirit of Christ.’ . 

May God grant her* prayer, provided the words 
‘our Empire’ are taken out of it, for we. in India, have 
had enough of that commodity dispensed to us. And, 
again, does the spirit of Christ recognise "our’ and ‘their’ 
among human beings ? Are they not all supposed to be 
children of the same Father ? 

THE MORAL CHALLENGE OF GANDHI : By 
Dorothy Hogg. Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. 1946. Pp. 68. 
Price eight armas. 

Gandhi is not an enligma, but his non-violence 
offers a challenge to the civilization of today which it must 
answer successfully, if it is not to perish in the grave 
of its own digging in the world’s battlefields. 

Nirmal Kumar Bosk 

PROGRAM OF THE COMMUNIST INTER¬ 
NATIONAL : Published by Radical Book Club, Cal¬ 
cutta. Pages 66. Price Re. 1. 

The program was adopted at the Sixth World 
Congress in 1928. Stalin helped in formulating the 
theoretical basis of the International struggle for Com¬ 
munism.* The program is divided into six parts, viz, 
(1) The world system of Capitalism, its development 
and downfall ; (2) General crisis of Capitalism and the 
first phase of revolution ; (3) A ; n of Communist 

latemational ; (4) From Capitalism to Socialism— 

Transition Period ; (5) Internationa! Social Revolution 
and ffJ.S.S^R. gnd (6) Strategy and Tactics of Com¬ 
munist International. 

During the second World War, Communist Inter¬ 
national was dissolved for the solidarity of- Allied 
natiov of which U.S.S.R-. was a member an4 as a 
result, the prdferam of Communistic world revolution 
under -She leadership of the U.S.S.R. had been aban- 


ed. But Communists of different nations were given 
freedom of action so far as their national program was 
concerned. Since the victory over the Jtxis powers, the 
differences between Anglo-Ameriea and U.S*S.R. are 
becoming more promiifbnt and it is got known as to 
what vgould be Ultimate movement of the Soviet in 
what would be the ultimate movement of the So^et w 
regard to the maintaining^ the international character 
of Communism. Communism and Capitalism both being 
international in their range, it will be no wonder if the 
inevitable conflict between the two again disturbs the 
peace of the world. 

A. B. Dutta 

MEN AND RIVERS : By Prvj. Humayun Kabir. 
Hind Kitabs, Bombay. 

Prof 4 Kabir has scored a significant ‘triumph in the • 
present venture into the sphere, of fiction. A poet, 
critic acid scholar, he cam now claim an important 
place among the novelists of modern Bengal. 

The river l’adma, figainst whose arid background 
the present story is set up, has always been a mystery 
to Professor Kabir, and his Mahatma and Other Poems 
owes much of Ms multi-coloured poetry to this 
indefatigable river, with its queer amalgam of beauty 
and terror. Nazu Mia, with his htlle son, Malck, is 
placed against the background of Padmn. » inexorable 
course, and it nut only entombs the village yeoman in 
its depths, but. like Hardy's Wessex, impinges upon this 
eventful siory like an invisible character. Nazu Mia’s 
difficult past is kept a Secret until the end of the boos, 
where his son Malek, willing to m^rry Nuru B'bi, the 
daughter of Asgar, learns that Jiis beteved fiancee is his 
own sister. , 

MAHATMA AND OTHER POEMS : By ProJ. II. 
Kabir. Hind Kitabs. Price Rs. 2. 

Among the Indian writers of English verse, Prof. 
Kabir’s position is undisputed, as will be evident from 
the present volume of excellent poems. His poems m 
Bengali have already received great appreciation, and 
the • present poems in English deserve to receive 11O 
less. The poems are intensely lyrical, mostly meditative 
in vein, and touched here and there with a tender 
iueluneholy. Prof. Kab:r is not concerned# with love 
alone but vsyth the baffling *mysteiy of life, with its 
pathos, tenderness and sober joy. The two poems on 
Gandhi and Tagore reveal a grandeur of conception 
which borders almost on the classical. Passionate but 
not wildly so, soothing but with a touch of sadness, 
gay but tinged with pensiveness, the poems show a 
fine equilibrium and laudable command over technique. 

Suniu Kumar Bose 

. * SANSKRIT 

KRI'PYAKALPATARU of Bhatta Lakshmidhaira, 
Vol. V, Danakjianda. Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Sot. 
No. XCI1. Edited by K. V. Raugaswami Aiyangar. 
Price Rs. 9. . 

, This is a beautiful edition of the fifth of the four¬ 
teen sections constituting the Krilyakalpataru, one of 
the earliest and most comprehensive digests of Hindu 
law and rituals, which at one time enjoyed much 
’ popularity but iB comparatively little known in the 
present days. The edition is based on seven manuscripts, 
variants from which an? noted either in the foot-notes 
or in the appendices. An exhaust;ve introduction gives 
a critical account of the contents of the volume besides 
dealing with the available details of the authqj includ¬ 
ing the position he occupied among writers of Smriti 
works. 

• • Chintaharan Chakravarti 

SRI SRI CHANDI: Cotnpiled by the.Late Pundit 
Ramanalh Chahavarty and' edited And published by 
BkaktitiMha Umesh Ckakraborty from 120/8 Upper 
Circular Road, eCatbutta. Pp. 84 + 200. Price Re^l-8. 
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We have here a very handy and beautiful edijnon 
of one of the most popular hymnical book of Hindu 
Philosophy ,'Called Durpa-Sapta-Sali Sri Sri Chandi. 

■ B^ery .Hindu hi# the greatest regard both for Saptasati 
Chandi and Sri tnad-vagavad-Q.eeta, The first encourage^ 
oie worship of God as World-Mother and the second as 
W«rld-Mast*r, The world-renouncera, tin? worldly 
people and almost all the sects get religious inspiration 
and guidance to their respective faiths from these 
supreme works of Vyasa wilhcmt fail. Chandi 
strengthens the most weak and the helpless to stand 
on their legs as well as to fight out their wav against 
all drawbacks and hindrances. For the degenerated and 
misguided ones it is the fountain-head of courage, con¬ 
fidence and strength. 

The editor has very ably discussed aW the systems 
of Chardi-reading prevalent in different parte of India 
and has furnished ^niany a valuable informafiop and an 
index of all the slokaa useful for e\ cry reader. He has 
enriched this edition with pimple litfciat translation ami 
necessary annotation covering every important subjsul 
of the main Chandi texts ns well as Ratrisukl.u, Devi- 
sukUi, Argaln, Kilaka, Kawcha and three Rahasyas. The 

■ book is also illustrated and (Oicply got-up. The 
editor and puhliaber'Tias ded cated all rights and pro¬ 
fits of the book to 'he temple building fund dT Sri«.Hrt 
Anandamayee Kali Installed at his village home m 
eastern Mymensingh. 

Naoendra Nath Sastoj Panchatiutha 


suited to our times and, ways of living, A heart-eeaioiti 

i_i.i < 


LAJVANTI: By Dr. Sir S. S. Bkatnagar. PubHthed. 
by Anand Swamp Bhatnagar. 26 Tutahadaa Road, N*V 
Delhi. Pp. SIS. - 

Lajvanti is a collection of Dr. Bh&tnagar’s $4 poems 
on varied subjects ranging horn .God, Prophecy, Leys, 
thought, Life, etc., to Sorrow and Suffering, Poverty, 
Chemistry and Philosophy, Wife and the Book, Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy, the Child, the White' traveller, the 
Exploiting Government, O.B.E., the American SolcLer 
and' the Astrologer, etc. The poems are of varied in¬ 
terest and are a direct outgrowth of the poqjs emotions 
and reflect it beautifully. Some of the poems have a 
direct personal appeal, but they, undoubted y, have 
something more to offer to the reader than self-interest 
and expression of the poet’s self. They bear v testir»ony 
•to thd fact that the poet has ati emoted to compass 
some of 'his violent sou.-storms in them. The moods 
and sentiments reflected in therm are far from unreal 
and grotesque. There is some exquisitenoss and an 
elegant simplicity and clarity in them. * 

M. S. 

KANNADA 

VISHA NIMISHAGALU : By Mr. IliremaHur 
Ishwhrau. Published by Keleyara Kula Byadgi, lit. 
DhKntmr. Crown octavo. Pp. 8 + 142. Ptice Re. 1-8. 


BENC^l 

CONGRESSER PATH : By Amn Chandra Oulut. 
Published by Se'raxvati Library , C18-19 College Street 
Market, Calcutta. Payee 94. Price Re. 1-8. 

“The way of the Congress” is the theme of the 
book under review ably written by a veteran Congress¬ 
man whose life has been a life of sacrifice and suffering 
for the cause of India s independence, The philosophy 
and practical efficacy of non-violence as a political 
weapon for fighting the battle of freedom, have been 
fully explained by the author. He has made ,! l>i"of 
survey of the ’•esoluti ons of various countries aiid has 
shown that a revolution conducted by violent means 
leads to„,the capture of power bv a handful ol men and 
os such can not lead loathe establishment of democracy 
in the full sense. It is non-violent revolut'on which 
transforms the ideology of' the masses and when the 
power is captured by them, n leal democracy of the 
people is established. The Indan National Congrrs.- 
aims at such a rrvolut'o*! for the country. In support¬ 
ing the action of t.he Congress in banning the Com¬ 
munists from its membership, the author asserts that 
the latter fully deserves the (treatment having betrayed 
the country by supporting an imperialist war. Readers 
of the book will find it an interesting and i’lumihrting 
tjjndy clearing mass misconception about the Congress 
aims and views. 

A. B. Dutta 

HINDI 

HINDUON KI AVANATI KI MIMAMSA : ' By 
Pandit Raghunalh Shaslri Kokje. Jogal and Sons, 
670 Shanwar Peth, Poona 2. Pp. 180. Price Re. 2-8 for 
white paper edition and Rs. $ for p[ain papar edition. 

Why have the Hindus bejm steadily becoming a de¬ 
cadent people? The learned author has grobed into the 
various causes, primarily social and rel gioua, which are 
responsible for the present sorry state of affairs. In his 
opinion, chief among these are an exaggerated notion of 
racial purity to the point of giv ; ng rise to the curse of 
“touch-me-not-ism” m a'l its hydra-headed form, and a 
lack of one* common adheoive ideal for the community. 
The book breathes forth a spirit of progressivism. to¬ 
gether with a plea for a deep study of tne terets and tra¬ 
ctions handed down to us from generation* before tinder 
theri accent of impatience, we reject them aa being u&- 


The book under review is a fine collection of a few 
tragic scenes to observe wh.tvh was the unenviable 
misfoitune of the author. Hence the title —Vitim Nimi- 
shayalu- -the poisonous moments. The writer depicts in 
this book the series of miseries which overtook Ins 
family. The cry.el and icy hand of death not content 
with snatching aw,ay young brothers and sisters, took 
away the tendermost. urchin Shivu. This sad incident 
in the life of the writer wakes him up to the tragic 
aspect, ol it and imj)«'.s him to pen these poisonous 
moments. The pictures portrayed here are no imere 
imaginary outbursts of a. dreamer but they are palpably 
realistic. Simplicity, naturalness and fidelity to life— 
the thice important attr.butes of* good writing—-tire 
much in evidence here. If is perhaps this that has 
prompted Mr. G. P. Rajratnam to write a foreword 
and give unstinted tribute to the writer’s style and 
diction. He says, “The style is as simple and charming 
as the sweet ju eo of a tender eoeoanut—no artificiality 
—no showiness. The filth and d'rt so much in evidence 
nowadays in Kannada literature are conspicuous by 
their absence.” Mr. Ishwaran’s book deserves a few 
moments’ thoughtful reading at the hands of Kianna- 

j:_ 


GUJARATI 

SHRI TAMAS FALA PRAKARAN SUBODHINI: 
Edited with commentaries and translated into Gujarat* 
by Prof. 'Govindlal N. Bhatt, MA. of Baroda. Pub¬ 
lished by Vadelal N. Shah, BA., LL.B. oj Bombay. 
1944. Paper cover. Pp. 808 + 7. Price Rs. 4- 

Shrimad Vallabhacharja’s Subodhini on Bhagvat 
X. 26. 32 fRas I.’la Chapters) is a monumental and 
scholarly work. To edit it critically and translate it 
into as popular Gujarati as is possible for this highly 
philosophical work calls for a close and intimate know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit, Vallabha’s philosophy, and with ac¬ 
quaintance with Guiarati vocabulary of that type. That 
Prof. Bhatt has been able to discharge his selflimposed 
duly successfully shows that he is possessed of all the 
three rtyjuisitiea. Th“ subject is most mvst'Cal and alle¬ 
gorical. and of special interest to the followers of Val- 
labh. We are sure they would duly appreciate the la¬ 
bours of Prof. Bhatt. 

K.’M, J. 
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Vallabhbhai Patel’s Speech 


Nov. 23, 1946. ' 

“What is being done today is with the object of 
getting the Congress out of tin? Interim Government. 
We shall not allow ourselves to he caught in this net.” 
’declared Stfrdar Patel today at the Plenary session) of 
the Congress, moving a resolution ratifying the decisions 
of the Working Committee and the A.-I.C.C. leading to 
the formation of the Interim Government. 

He gaVe a stern call, in his fighting speech, to Indians, 
to organise self-defence against hooligans. 

The resolution! was passed. 

Explaining the difficulties that stand in the way of 
the Central Government’s intervention in provincial matters 
such as the Calcutta and Noakhnli disturbances, he said 
‘ that the Centre had no power to do so. 

He had warned Bengal’s leaders who saw him after 
the Calcutta riots that East Bengal was bound to hp the 
next scene of 4rouble. He told them: “If you wan^ in¬ 
dependence you must learn to defend vourse.lv > and your 
neighbours and other helpless people.” 

Sardar Pal-1 in his speech referred to the situation 
in Bengal and assured that tie- whole of Ilindusthan was 
Imhind Bengal in her tragedy. 

Sardar Patel dealt wisty the circumstances in which 
the Interim Government was fnrme*d anti said its forma¬ 
tion was made possible by the assurance given during 
the negotiations that the Government would have the 
same status a* u Dominion Government and would work 
as a Cabinet with joint resjrinlsibility, although*it was 
acknowledged that it would be difficult to amend the 
Act in order to put this position on a legal and consti¬ 
tutional basis. 

Referring to the position of the. Leaguf, he quoted 
extensively from the letters of the Viceroy published 
today, particularly tlm one dated Oct. 23 in which His 
Excellency conveyed the assurance given to him hv Mr. 
Jinnah that the Muslim league would come into the 
Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly with 
the intention of co-operating. 

The Congress accepted the Cabinet Mission’s' pro¬ 
posals on the solemn declaration of Prime Minister Attlee 
that, no minority would be allowed to veto progress towards 
independence. 

Mr. Jinnjah, as the House knew, rejected the Interim 
Government proposals at first, but later came in on the 
plea that Muslim interests demand the League’s entry. 
•Similarly, I know that the League will come into the 
Constituent Assembly on the same plea.” 

“What was being dome today was with the object 
of getting the Congress out of the Interim Government. 
We shall not allow ourselves to be caught in this net. 
We joined .the Government with the fui] and firm 
determination to remain there. We have no intention 
of leaving it ourselves (cheers). The only way to make 
us leave it is to dismiss us or to convince us that con¬ 
tinuance in it is futile.” 

• It had been stated on behalf of the Muslim League 
today that they objected to the description of Pandit 
Nehru as Vice-President of the Cabinet. league spokes¬ 
men had earlier skated that the Vice-President had no 
Special position in the Cabinet. 

“If sgt why did the League ask for the appointment 
of Hindu and Muslim members as Vice-President ‘by 
notation?- •■(laughter) . The fact is that In spite of all 
that the League might say, it is a Cabinet and it is known 


* to the world at large as the Nehru Cabinet or the Con¬ 
gress Cabinet (cheers). It has been recognised as a 
Cabinet lty the British Government.” 

Direct Action • 

Recognising it as a Cabinet, people in different pro¬ 
vinces asked the question why it did not bestir itself in 
ronn-etion with the present disturbances in the country. 
The former Government of InSia used the full armoury 
nf its weapons against lh$ Congress in 1942 when it 
passed the Quit India resolution and had not even decided 
to implement that resolution. 

But here was a party, whoBe members had made 
violent speeches and ^hich had launched a programme of 
direct notion without the slightest pretentions to non-i 
violence. Yet the Government did nothing. The people 
n-ked why? 

Tl was a legitimate question! and in reply to it, he 
would first point out that 1942 was not 1946, or rather 
that 1946 was not 1942. ^Secondly, today the fight was 
not with the British Government but among ourselves. 
Thirdly, the British themselves were engaged in a life- 
and-dcath struggle in 1942 and the Government had special 
and extraordinary powers which had now lapsed. 

Freedom of Killing 

Recalling the Bengal Governor’s statement that India 
had attained 15-anna independence and that only one anna 
still rajTiaine.d, Sardar Patel antnounced that the 15-anna 
independence had only given the Indians complete free¬ 
dom to kill one another. The Governor had witnessed 
the killing in Calcutta and yet had merely stated that 
the Ministry had full power to deal with the situation. 

But the Bengal Ministry did' nothing and the people 
took the law into their han^p. The Interim Government 
was asked to provide police and military protection. 
Leaders from Bengal came to him and asked for inter¬ 
vention. He told them the Centre had no power and that 
they had* the Centre’s moral support. 

He warned them that East Bengal was bound to be 
the next scene of jtrouble and he asked them to’ prepare 
themselves to faoo it. He fold them: “If you want in¬ 
dependence yqp must learn to defend yourselves and your 
neighbours and other helpless people. You should not 
run to the Army 3r the police for protection.”— * 

Aruna Asaf Ali’s Opposition 

♦ * 

Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali who opposed the resolution wa« 
received with groat cheering. 

She referred to Tilak, Gandhi and other personalities 
anti said that revolutionaries like them had succeeded 
every time they came irttn conflict with orthodox Con-> 
pressmen. Only recently Had -there been no victory of 
the revolutionaries. • 

Patel’s Reply - 

Sardar Patel replying reiterated his conviction that 
the sword must be suet b& the sword. Mahatma Gandhi 
said that it was better to use violence than to ba a coward. 
Non-violence, said Sardar Patel, wgs a weapon which it 
was beyond . the power of ordinary men to use and, 
therefore, he lisped jjeopk to adopt violence in self-defence 
and only in self-defence,. or in defenbe of neighbour}/ 
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He gave this advice, because there was "no Govermfient 
at the Gentie at present. The present Central Govern, 
went during transference of power was in a state of 
paralysis.* (Laughter). 

As regard* revolutionary spirit Sardor Patel said some 
people deceived themselves by imagining that «they were 
bringing about revolution. This was like the dog in the 
fable which while walking»nnder a heavily loaded cart 
imagined that the cart would not move if it stopped. 
(Loud laughter). Revolution could only be brought about 
by hard-organised work. 

He denied that by being in the Interim Government 
they were co-operating with the British Government. The 
British were quitting and were we co-operating with them 
if we helped them to pack their belongings? (Laughter). 

Appeal to Bengal • 

In an appeal to Bengal. Sardar Patel said that that 
Province had been his inspiration fince childhood. It 
had given the lead to the rdst of India, but he called 
upon Bengalees to close their ranks and help themselves 
and he assured them that the whole of India would then 
support them. . • 

The resolution was passed.— A.P.I. 


Patel’s Stern Warning to Political 
* Goondas ’ 

** • Nov. 23. 

With' all its demonstrative adjuncts chiselled away, 
the austerity session of the Congress under Acharya Kripa- 
iani's presidency today seemed tn ho stripped for action. 

The impression was confirmed by Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Patel who iu their 'speeches during today’s six- 
hour fitting lashed out at the Muslim League and the 
permanent officials who were charged with acting as if 
they were members of the League. •- 

“The sword must he met bv the sword” declared 
Sardar Patel in a stem warnibg to those who, he said,' 
were tryfSig to achieve n political objective by violent means. 

He made what was' described as o«e of the most 
aggressive speeches of his eggeer. 

"We are not resigning from the Interim Government”, 
he assert»d. It was for the Teague to make up its mind 
whether it was coming into the Constituent Assembly. Tf 
it was riot coming in the Constituent Assembly, it had 
no place jn the Interim Government, he added. 

He quoted passages from Jfehru-Wavell letters released 
today which he suggested left the league no alternative 
hut to accept both or neither of the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals. > 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speech 

A Retrospect of Events 

‘ Nov. 23. 

The plenary session of *the Congregp today unanf- 
mously passed the resolution giving a retrospect of events 
during the past six and a half years and calling upon 
people to end internecine conflict and to face internal and 
external dangers ae a united people in the spirit in which 
they have fought in the past for India’s independence. 

Pandit ‘Nehru moved die resolution and Pandit Pant 
>econded‘it. • • _ 

It was the orie passed by the Subjects Committee.* 
.Pandit Nehru spoke with warmtji on <■ the. movement 
oi\M2—which he described as a year of sorrow, suffer¬ 


ing and sacrifioe—and the part .played by'the official 
wptld in dealing with ft. ~ 

“I can never forget the part played by British as 
well as Indian officers in that year. I realise their posi- , 
tion and am prepared to sympathise with them. Bu^ 
those who were responsible for the atrocities committed 
on the people must not escape punishment. We can show 
neither fear nor favour in punishing them.” (Cheers). 

He called the attention! of provincial Premiers and 
• Ministers to this matter. He wanted the Viceroy also to 
take note of it. • 

Pandit Nehru disclosed that the Viceroy had once 
suggested to him not to “oppress” officials. His reply 
was he had no intention to oppress them, but had also t 
made it clear more than once tjiat he was riot prepared, 
to compromise with "officials guilty of wrongs during 1942 
whether they were British or Indians. 

He recognised they had to depend on officials,„ but 
they rrihst also keep them on th; right path and not let 
them degenerate or be demoralised. They must also 
protect them. They included good and intelligent men. 

Fossilised Services 

But the Services were fossilised in their mental 
outlook. They were wedded to bygone and obsolete 
methods and refused to move with the changing times. 
British officers in particular looked to the ^Iduslim League 
for sympathy and collaboration. They were in effect 
members of the Muslim League. Both League and the 
British Servicemen Btill lived in tke medieval age mentally. 

“It remains to be seen how long we can function in 
these circumstances. The experience of the past three or 
four months has shqwn us that the conduct and attitude 
of the officers h#ve nbt changed.” 

The British Government in England in gin be true 
to their promises but had to depend on their agents in 
India and b:* guided by their advice. The British in India 
talked quitting India hut at the same time plotted to 
impede our programme. * 

But they were not the only enemy. “We. have enemies 
in our camip. Wc must weed out corruption and defeat 
these en/*mies in the final struggle lor India’s liberation.” 
(Cheers). 

The resolution was passed unanimously.— A.P.I. 


Sardar Patel’s Speech 
A Warning * . 

Nov. 23. 

Sardar Patel moved the resolution ratifying the 
decisions taken on the British Cabinet Missions plans 
on India and various other political developments. 

Referring to the League decision not to participate in 
the Constituent Assembly Sardar Patel made it clear that 
they (Muslim League) would have to quit the Interim 
Government if they did not honour the pledge of co¬ 
operation both regarding the Interim Government and 
the Constituent Assembly. He said that "neither the 
British Government nor Lord Wavell could keep them 
there if the League’s Bombay resolution (regarding the 
Cabinet Mission’s long-term plan) stoOd. 

Sardar Patel read out extracts from certain recent, 
correspondence that had passed between Pandij Nehru 
and Lord Wavell in which the latter said that he i)ad 
Mr. Jinjnah’s assurance that the Muslim League would 
accept the long-range plan and enter the Constituent 
Assembly and would come into the Interim Government. 
and' im both the spheres work in a spirit of cooperation. 
He asked whether that assurance of Mr. Jinnah good and 
demanded that logically the League should come into 
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tile Goaetltuebt Assembly or get out «f the Interim 
Government. * 

In his view fratricidal war would not stop until those 
. who injected communal poison and hatred into the body- 
^ politic for political ends, desisted therefrom, either through 
fear of God or through disgust. He. announced that Con¬ 
gressmen would not get out of the Interim Government 
until forced and until it was necessary to blacken the 
faces of Britishers Before the world. 

In unfaltering accents he said that Congress membeVs, 
would not iun away but fight and fight “till the face 
of the opponents was blackened”. 

Reiterating hie odvice to the riot-afflicted people to 
, def&id themselves he said. “If you depend on police or 
. army, you justify the British taunt that you could not 
live without them.” He assorted that British would quit 
India whether we quarrel or not. They could not stay 
but, naturally their psychology provoked them to work 
in smpport of their allies, the Leaguers, and it wets surely 
futile to expect them to be friends of those who fought 
to make them quit India. 

Anglo-Muslim League alliance would neither* succeed 
nor last long. If the present fighting did not end, he 
would advise the likely victims of communlal attacks to 
defend themselves with sword in hand, but it must be on!; 
in self-defence. 

Stung by attacks by succeeding speakers Sardap Patel, 
in his reply A th- debate, justified his position! by* stat¬ 
ing that the police and tile army were undependable and 
inadequate. Provinces had no army and the army was 
not under the control of a Congress member of the Cen¬ 
tral Government in an effective sense. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the peopl" should be left to themselves and 

would be justified in uriflg violence in self-defence. 

» 

Reply to Socialists 

Replying,to Sicialists* criticism that office acceptance 
was wrong and that those who wanted to ^o-oprrate 
with the Government shoultk leave the Congresi Sardar 
Pat-1 asked whether if one helped an unwanted person 
to pack up and go, it could he called co-operation. 

Bencal Riot—a Political Gaj»e 

Referring to the Calcutta killing Sardar Patel observed 
that he had hoped that when those who started it had 
the balance sheet before them, they would realise that 
bloodshed did not pay. Bnt more bloodshed and other 
crimes started in East Bengal. 

He did not accept the theory that it was the. work 
of goondas. Tt was not the work of gnomlas bnt was a 
game played to achieve political ends. Worse than killing 
was forcible ^conversions. 

“Even the death of 30 lakhs of people in the Bengali 
famine did not grieve me so much as th-se forcible con¬ 
versions. Death is any day'preferable to forcible convei* 
si on. But did any Muslim leader raise his voice against 
these forcible conversions?” 

Two or three Muslims among the delegates stood up 
at this point to obiiect to the statement that no Muslim 
leaders had protested against forcible conversions. 

Sardar Patel said that all the remarks he had made 
were against Muslim League leaders. 

The iiRerrupters suggested that the speaker should 
mention the Muslim League and not Muslims in general 
terms. 

Sardar Patel* went on to refer to Mahatma Gandhi's 
efforts in East Bengal and said, there could however be 
no peace unless those who disturbed the peace suffer’d 
and fell the ygony. 

Transfer of Population 

» 

After Bihar, the League was suggesting transference 
of population. “Jfou are welcome to it. But remember 
this was Tvhat Hitler tried to do and if you do it the same 
fate tfcift overtook Hitler will overtake you.” 


1 * / 

I He appealed in God's name for a stoppage’ of the 

disturbances because the disturbances were not only doing 
harm to the country but were bringing India’s name into 
disrepute abroad. . 

“Whatever you do, d«J it by the method of peace ai-1 
love. Yjm may succeed, but the sword will be met 1 i 
thd sword (cheers). Pakistan cannot be achieved by t e 
sword or by bloodshed (Queers). If you want to get 
Pakistan by this means, then there will be no peace in 
India.” 

* Public Servants Warned 
Sardar Patel gave a warning to public servants who 
did not work faithfully and said therrf would be no alter¬ 
native but to get rid oi them.- Mindusthm Standard. 


Pandit Nkjhru’s Speech 

Nov. 24. 

In the plenary ‘session today, Dr. Rajendra PrastRi' 
moved jhe resolution on the communal situation. 

* Supporting the resolution Pandit Nehru referred to 
u note which he had received yesferday from a delegate 
holding Pandit Nehru responsible for thousands of Hindu 
lives lost in Bihar as a result of alleged air bombing. 

Bihar Casualties 

Pandit Nphru categorically denied V«ports of bombing 
in Bihar during the disturbances* add described the cir¬ 
cumstances under which about 24 men of a Madras Regi¬ 
ment came to a clash on half a dozen occasions with a 
crowd of 2.500 Hindus who were, involved in a pitched 
battle with 1,200 Muslims in a place called Nagarnosa. 
The Regiment was entrusted with the task of evacuating 
1,200 Muslims to a place of safety. 

* According to army sources about 40 people were 
killed - ’ but unofficial sources estimated the death roll 
between 50 and 60. His enquiry revealed that ins the 
communal clashes at Nagarnosa about 25 Muslims and 
between 10 and 15 Hindus were killed ire ttlree days’ 
clashes. He *Was shocked at the. exaggerated figures 
oi sasuallies in Bihar circulated by interested parties. 

Pandit Nehru traced the genesis of the communal 
trouble in the counltry and the deterioration that had oc¬ 
curred ijn the last ten years. He said that the Muslim 
League adopted Fascist tactics. Their strategy was based 
on the Hitlerian technique anid had maftiy things in common 
with Hitler’s methods. j 

Muslim League leaders like Hitler indulged in a 
hvmn of hatred and violence. The League had no con¬ 
structive or econo/nic programme for the country ot for 
the Muslim masses. The League had never clarified their 
position because its leaders had alwayp shelved discussion 
of questions which might falsify their claims to represent 
all sections of-the Muslim .population. 

Jinnah’s Hymn of Hate 

d 

Pandit Nehru gaid that a prominent member of the 
League Council told him that b“ once asked Mr. Jinnifh 
to place the League’s r.nnitrnctive programme before the 
Muslim masses, hut Mr. Jinjnah replied that any such 
programme would lead to differences and disruption in 
the Muslim League ranks. Hatred of Hindus -was a 
uniting force. Mr. Jinnah said: “The programme of the 
League was to preach hatred agai'rist the Congress and 
Hindus." 

Pandit Nehru went on: “I ajn not a^Erajd of-bloodshed. 
The present civil strife in the country has no doubt moved 
me but it +ifis to lie Jaced with a brave heart. I hope 
the situation will *im*rove. It is true that incident in 
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one prfrt of the countiy have repercussion in other p«rts. 
Congress has faced many a danger in the past and will 
not mirk its responsibility in a crisis like this even though 
some of, us may %a*e to lose our lives.” 

* Leacde Fascism > 

^He declared that the Fascist polief of the League 
was giving birth to a rivd fascism which he termed 
“Hindu Fascism", All types of Fascism exploited the 
name of religion and his fear was that the mowing Hindu 
Fascism possessed all the dangerous potentialities of Mus¬ 
lim league Fascism. Both were the enemies of the unity 
and progress of India. 

Congress. Panflit Nehru said, had liquidated British 
Fascism and it was his conviction that it would similarly 
deal with th- two-pronged Indian Fascism whiefy, threatened 
to wipe out our prqud culture and civilisation. 


* * 

Acharya Krlpalani’s Concluding Speech 

Tribute to^Netaji SItoias Bose 

~T' ' „ Nov. 24. 

"To go away from the prison house that India is and 
to organise an independence movem-nt outside India is 
the most patriotic service that a man can do (loud cheers) 
provided he believes in armed resistance.” • 

In these stirring words Aeharya Kripalani paid his 
tribute to Netaji , "SuWias Ch. Bose. , 

The President in winding up the proceedings of the 
Plenary fh*ssiont todav explained why Neta ji’s name had 
not been includ’d in the condolence resolution. 

Aril ary a Kripalanj said. “T do not believe in that but 
! do not want to impose my standards of conduct upon 
others. I judge people bv me standards they have kept 
before themselves provided those standards are recognised 
bv humanity as high standards." I 

Continuing the President said, ‘‘That evil should be 
resisted bv war and violence is recognised bv the priests 
of great religion even today. How can I pit this new 
religion Vif Mahatma Gandhi who has converted me to 
non-violence ansi condemn a brother of 'mine who has 
done the greatest service to tfe country? Remember that 
when once it was said that lie whs dead. Mahatma Gandhi 
was the first man to send a Hegrnm to his mother and the 
Working Committee joined in it. t 

“Let nobody make an all-India leader a party leader. 
Snbhas Rose does not belong to the Forward Bloc or 
to the T.N.’A, or to th" Radical? 0 f any group. He belongs 
'o Indie (cheers) for whom bn worked and for whom, 1 
hope. h“ is still living (renewed cheers). In Bombay I 
was asked to speak about the l.N.A. ,T said that but for 
my eree«t of non-violence I would have acted exactly as 
c 'iihhas Babu did (fheers). T would not have felt ashamed 


but I would have fdt proud. I would have' thought'I 
had donle the greatest service for my gpuntry and I would 
have said that I had dose' what in history many gro«t 
people have done." 

Acharya Kripalani again made a fervent appeal for, 
communal unity. He said. “I told you and I repeat that 
we in India—whether we are Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Parsis, Christians or followers of any other faith--cannot 
leave this country. There is no other country that can 
•hi ours. We have to live together. Let us live in peace 
and brotherhood. If we do not so live, n,atiire*will make us 
suffer and after great suffering* We will have to reconcile 
ourselves to the fact thaf those whom Cod united nobody 
can separate. Any Hindu who offends a Mussalman is 
doing injustice to his community and his country and 
any Muslim who offends a Hindu is destroying his religion 
and the freedom of his country. 

• • 

Violence & Non-violence 

Addressing his radical friends, Acharya Kripalani 
said. “T have learnt non-violence from Guntihiji. T do 
not hesitate to tell von that T used to believ ini violence 
and belonged to the group of revolutionaries in. 1906 and 
1907. Even in the days of my revolutionary life, I hope, 
I was a brave man and T would not hnve hesitated to 
mount'the gallows but T never felt so fearless, so hold, 
so stfong. as when T accepted the creed of non-violence 
from Gandhiji (cheers). 

“If this country is to rise, ii will rise by non-violence 
and bv no other method. Wo are divided into so many 
groups -political, eronomir and Religions-that if we use 
violence against the .foreign ejn-niy we are sure !o use 
that violence against t-ach otner also. They who live 
by the sword shall d*o bv the sword (cheers). The world 
ihas introduced the atom bomb but something worse 
will rnme unless it tak“s stock of what it has been doing 
hitherto,,«I do not condemn people because they u-e 
violence. 

'“Non-violence i« a new creed hut I want to place it, 
before von because I have tried both the methods and 
found tine non-violence is the seperor method. The 
light has been lighted and it will guide us whether you 
wish it or not. If you are going to solve vonr problems 
by untruth, by crooked diplomacy, the world’s problems 
will not be solved. Tn one word the difference between 
Socialism and Gandhi«m is that Ganrfhiji says that the 
means shall he as pure ns yotiT ends are high. High 
aims cannot be served by crooked means. This in a 
imtdhell iis the difference between westejmi Socialism 
and this eastern Socialism of this old Bania‘. The world 
will not be safe from war or strife or bloodshed until 
this doctrine is accepted. Whether yon accept it today 
or tomorrow or after a century it does ntot matter but, 
rememher. that century will he a troublesome century for 
humanity.”— A.P.I. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 




Andrew's Early Life in England 

Marjorie Sykes writes*in The Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly : 

Charles Freer Andtews was born in 1871, the second 
•on and* fourth child of a family of fourteen children'. 
Hip early childhood was spent in the industrial districts 
of the horth of England at Newcastle-on-Tyne^ but in 
1876, when he was five years old, the family moved 'to 
Birmingham, which was his parents’ horns for the re¬ 
mainder of their lives. Here the hoy grew up, and in 
course of time was admitted to an old and famous boys’ 
schoold, the King Edward VI Grammar School. In 1890, 
at the age of 19, he won a scholarship at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. After a distinguished career of five years 
as a student, he worked for about five .years lodger as 
a Christian Priest among the very poor, first in life indus¬ 
trial north where he had spent his own childhodll. and 
later in the slums of East London. The strain of the 
work was too much for his health, and late in 1899 he 
returned to Cambridge as a teacher of theology. Here 
he remained till February, 1904, when he fe,lt himself 
called to India to take the place of his own greatest college, 
friend, Basil Westcott, wflo after*a*sh^rt period of service 
on the staff of St. Stephens’ College, D ’lhi, had died of 
cholera a short time before. 

There is still very little material available in India 
for the study of this formative period of Andrews’ life. 
One book however is of %bsnlutcly unique vSlue; it is 
Andrews' own autobiography, Wlial I Otoe to Christ. 
The first eight chapters of this, vry nearly half the 
hook, contain his own account of the influences under 
which his early life was spent. It is unique because 
while its somewhat scanty framework of dates and external 
facts can be amplified from other sources, nothing can 
take the place of his own/ description of his inner reli¬ 
gious experiene n B, the hidden realities which integrated 
his whole life. 1 shall refer to this hook very largely— 
indeed T am almost wholly dependent on it for the 
materials of this 'article—and I can only urge you to 
read it top. * 

Andrews tells in most moving terms of the beauty and 
urity of the religious atmosphere in which he was 
Fought up. His father’s family belonged to the Eastern 
counties of England, a rich fanning country inhabited 
by a sturdy, independent stock of smqjl farmers, and steeped 
for three hundred years in the traditions of the Puritan 
religion, John Milton had been one of Andrews’ fore¬ 
runners in Cambridge University; Oliver Cromwell had 
found in the Eastern furmers th- backhone of his “Ironside"’ 
army of sober. God-fearing soldiers; John Bunyan of the little 
Eastern lharket town of Bedford, imprisoned for conscience * 
sake, had written in Bedford Jail his immortal “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”: and from these same Eastern counties the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers bad set sail ini their tiny shins to establish 
at peril of their lives the. magnificent American tradition 
of religious freedom. Such was the stock from which 
Andrews srvang- r men to whom the call of conscience and 
duty was absolutely paramount. This tradition was strong 
among his own immediate ancestors. His grandfn'her 
had been minister of that game Baptist Church at Bedford 
which two centries earlier had heard the ministrv.of John 
Buifraa; in. mature life he was convinced by the nreach- 
in&of Edward Irving, the prophet founder of the "Catholic 


Apostolic Church”; true to bis Puritan traditions he for¬ 
feited Ms good worldly position and his reputation among 
his Baptist friends to follow, ini obedience to his conscience, 
the despised leader of a sect which vyu then Jicld in ridi¬ 
cule. Andrews paid tribute to the same uprightness of 
spirit in his own father: 

“He atssd to give us one simple, practical lesson oU ' 
religion which to- him was worth -everything else put 
together. It wag this: that f! our conscience ever told us 
clearly, at any time, that g certain, path was right, then we 
were to take that path in spite of alt consequences,” 

Andrews himself in later years was called upon more 
than once to face t|ie misunderstanding of those whonufee 
loved most deeply and whose sintoerity he reverenced most 
v^hollyy when in his turn the paramount claims of con¬ 
science compelled him to take a path in religious matters 
which differed from theirs. 

Such an inflexible standard of integrity sometimes 
leads to the formation of a harsh, censorious and unlovely 
habit of mind, but in tfte elder Mr. Andr-ws it formed 
the outer garment of a deep aind tender understanding of 
the essential te’aching of Christ. 4n What I Owe to 
Christ his sAn tells the story of the loss* of all his mother's 
money by the defection of a trustee who hud be^n his 
father’s trusted friend. The child never forgot the gather, 
inlg for family prayer on the evening of.the day when the 
loss was known, when his father poured out his whole 
soul in compassionate intercession and over-flowing love 
for the man who had donfc him wrong. Such stories as 
1 thesp give us a glimpse of the foundation of*a man’s 
character. 

Th ■ mother had an even deeper influence on her son 
than the father—so at least it seemed to him. She was 
a quiet, praeliral. loving woman, devoted to liar home and 
children, and she was hound*hv especially close ties of 
affection to her second son. This intimacy, as is so oftnri 
the case, had its roots in the child’s delicate health. In 
liis fifth sear he had a s-rions illness, and for a long time 
it was uncertain wheihcr he would recover. That he 
did so*in the end was tine solely to the supremely sympathe¬ 
tic understanding with which his mother nursed him. 
Their intimacy,was lifelong; when he left Cambridge for 
India lit- parting with Iter was the sharpest; her death 
was his heaviest bereavement. Her gift to him was a natural. 
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•ixnple, sltogether ltd faith in Christ —hi Christ who 
theUving Friotvl oi all little children, and whom he first 
knew as his own (Companions and Comforter in that pain¬ 
ful illness of his childhood. «. 

Andrews tdlls of an incident in that illness which 
revefcls to us another side of his nature. This is 1 what he 
SAys • 

“One morning, when I Vpened my eyes, ,1 noticed a 
Sower by my beuside which my mother had put there 
while I was asleep, hoping that it would attract my atten- 
lion when I woke. It so happened that the Bight of that 
Sower proved the turning-point in the struggle that had 
been going on within me. drawing me hack to life- For 
its beauty touched !be with a rare joy. It brought with 
it the desire to live, when life itself was hanging by a 
< thread.” • < , 

That spontaneous joy in beauty is the mark of the 
artist in him. That trait tooi seems to have been in some 
degree inherited. His father had a poet’s mind, buoyant, 
keen, and full of wonder, and tfhen old age set him free 
from outward duties he spent happy hours verse-making. 
The son had some of these verses, written at the age of 
viglity-lhree, published ,in India in the Modern Review. 
His grand-father’s brother had artistic talent; he painted 
the grand-father’s portrait, and the picture was accepted 
for exhibition iu the Academy. The passion of the artist 
is evident in the following sentence descriptive of Andrews’ 
own childhood: * 

“Wild nature was a passion to me. Sudden! gleams 
of light, such as sunshine in a fbrest glade, the blu'ic of 
colour from some cottage garden, the sunset glow catching 
the ripened corn,"the ripple of light oni lh« water, the 
clouds reflecting the glory of sunlight after the rain—all 
these entranced me.” 

Had it not been for the supreme hope which his 
parents cherished that this so(n of theirs should follow his 
father's sacred calling as a minister of Christ, and the 
promise they saw in him that ne would be able to do so, 
it is probable that Charlie might have been trained ep un 
artist. Ih later years he delighted to employ moments of 
leisure in the practice of the poet’s or the. painter’s art, 
and though it is not for his poems or his pictures that he 
will be remembered, they help us to understand the deep 
affinity of spirit which drewjiim in after years to Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. 

A closely allied aspect of his nature is revealed in 
some of the most intimate pages of Whai / Owe to Christ. 
Reading them we can feel how his whole soul would go 
out to the post of GUanjtdi. He described how a# child 
he had the faculty of visualising outwardly his inner 
world, the things that he saw witli his mind. This faculty 
which is not in itself very unusrial among children, sur¬ 
vives with some into later life, la Andrews it seems to 
have re-awakened on rare occasions when some* experience 
of Ijeauty had stirred his nature to unwonted depths.' At 
a time of g^eat spiritual exultation, just before he went 
to College, he had gpne for a country walk on a perfect 
day among scenes of wonderful beauty, which were crowned 
by the unexpected vision of the lovely Cathedral of Lich¬ 
field among its trees. Andrews went dn "in glorious 
exultation'* and entered the great church in the early 
' evening sunlight as the music of the prayers began): 

."Then something happened which I cannot well 
describe. I became lost altogether to time and space and 
outer things as I passed upward into Tealms of^unltnagin- 
abl light. In the end, I found myself hack again among 
external things, and wont on my way rejoicing.” 

At another time, in Cambridge, he was “constantly 
living in the presence of the unseen world”, for at that 
mortal illness and death were the lot of h number of his 
j most cherished 'friends. One summer evening, as he stood 
along in the twilight in the court of Pembroke College, 
he saw 
mentt. 
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*Th ere was no senae of mystery or alarm as I watched 
him T prwehin g. Everything seemrfS quiet natural to 
me, and my mind was untroubled and at ease. I was pre¬ 
paring with reverence to stand aside—wheni instead of 
proceeding further, the figure turned towards a door in 
the Old Court and vanished away. The door that he was 
facing when he vanished was half covered with a creeper, 
and unused...It is literally true that for many years-after 
weirds the intensity of that spiritual moment of luminous 
Vision helped me to keep fast my hold on those unseen 
realities which are not temporal but eternal". 

Andrews’ nineteenth end twentieth years were a period 
of strenuous intellectual growth ankl revolutionary changes 
in spiritual outlook and experience. Just before he first 
went to College, there came upon him a heart-shaking 
experience of religious conversion!, a new knowledge of 
the depth of his own human helplessness and need, and 
of the forgiveness and all-sufficient grace of God. Tost 
this was* no mere emotionalism was proved by its sequel. 
The new-found joy in Christ led him straight out to visit 
the poor people living in his own neighbourhood in 
Birmingham, and to seek to enter as a friend into their 
sorrows, ne^ds and joys. This toner certainty held fast 
amid the “storms of doubt" about the intellectual formal 
lations of religious belief current in his father’s church, 
which almost immediately assailed 'him in the “keen and 
biting”* intellectual atmosphere of Cambridge. In these 
months the inexorable call of conscience led him, after 
bitter struggles, to break with the Catholic Apostolic Church 
and enter the Anglican communion. It is difficult to 
imagine what it cost a devoted son thus to take a path 
in religious matters which diverged from the traditions of 
his parents and in which they believ 'd him mistaken; but 
that he did so was in Vocordano? with the sturdy teaching 
of duty in which ftiej had brought him up. 
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Then a* always, Andrews found relief from intellectual Empire in India waa "the most glorious aehiemnsnt of 
doubt anfd turmoil inrthe foy of active service of the needy, the Anglo-Saxon race," and fired the imagination of his 
We have already seen how such service had been the children by his stories of Indian Munity* heroes, such aa 
natural expression of his firm Sash of religious enthusiasm. Havelock, Outram, and ■» Lawrence. Thjj enthusiastic 
His delifeht in it grew throughout his student days, as Charlie lopged to go to India, and once when lie was a 
he shared as an undergraduate in the work of the College very small boy a||ced his motliT to let him have rice ’for 
Mission in London, and when he completed his studies his meals in preparation for his future career. It was a 
he was ordained to the* priesthood with an increasing sense lung journey from such a political attitude to the realisation) 
of • his vocation for social service among the very poor? # that there was in fact “another sid; of the medal” of which 
In after life jie always spoke of the years sp:nt among the father, in his innocent faith in the goodnicss of Queen 
the ship-builders o£ the Tyne and the dock-labourers and Victoria’s* government, had known nothing, 
costermongers of tfyp London streets as the happiest period Aside from the political asp ct, however, the young 
of his life. It was a period full of significance for his Andrews’ interest in India was rievelpped in, the best 
'later work in India. It gave him, as no other experience possible way during his Cambridge days. His friend Basil 
could Jpve done, an intifnate knowledge of the problems , Westcott, whose death was the signal for his own momen. 
of industrial civilisation in their impact upon individual tons decision to work in» India, was the son of the saintly 
human beings. It taught him to value the Trade Union and distinguished Cambridge scholar*Dr. Wc.tcrtt, the 
movement %nd to throw in his lot with the Labour. Party, influence of whose n<wn deep Inter-.st. in India was such 
It opened his eyes lo the terrible evils that follow the that no less thaw four of hi^ sons gave themselves to work 
drink trade, and made him a lifelong enemy of drink and here. This Dr. Woslcnlt, of whom Andr'ws saw much 
drugs. It taught him to look at life from the pwint of during college vacations spent in his friend’s home, was 
view of the helpless casual labourer in a monotonous round one of the founders of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi- 
of drudgery. It made him, ini a word, what India by a His own attitude towards Indiain thexighi was far removed 
true instinct has chosen to call him, the Friend of the from the..ignorant and arrogant proselytisation which has 
Poor. Time does not permit me to elaborate these points, so dften mnrred the work of Chrisfhn missions. He felt 
but thev can be illustrated over and over again both„from very deeply the power and beauty of India's spiritual hent- 
What 1 Owe tg Christ, and from the reniinSsccnces of age, and often spoke to the young m#n of hi« hope that 
those days which he delighted to give, and somh of winch from India would Come an interpretation of some of the 
have been preserved for us in articles in the Modern aspects of Jo-us Christ wliifh it was nlmost impossible for 
Review. the west, unaided, to understand or appreciate. It is true 

Two points among the five that I have chosen for that in later years Andrews’own thought of 1 Christ and India 
study, remain to be dealt .with, and in neither case shall went for beyond that of other members of 111 * Cambridge 
we be able to trace back a so definitely the fruit to its Mission in the boldne*s of his break with tradition, hut 
seed as we have been able to ao upoto the present, this was in the true sewe a d‘ vel<>pm*nt, anil not n eon* 
These two are Andrews’ passionate preaching of racial tradiction, of Ids earlier attitude. His quick appreciation 
equality as a fundamental Christian print iple, and his of Indian history, literature and philosophy was prepared, 
almost equally wassiunate pleading for llv" political like so much els* 1 , in the kcc.t air of Cambridge, 
independence of India*. Let us deal with thrni -jn this 
order. J 

So far as I have been able lo discover up to the present, 
there is very little indication in any of Andrew.*’ wr-tings 
that a concern for racial equality as a specific’ and urg mt 
Christian pioblcm was consciously present lo his mind, 
before his experience of India forced it upon his atteits 
tion. There arc in fact signs that the circles in which 
he moved were healthily free from any taint of racial 
pride. He tells us, for example, that while he was in 


fact is not even mentioned. H one may hazard a guess, 
it may well be that the contrast between the natural anil 
Jjust traditions in which Andrews had previously worked, 
and the actual situation which he found in India and still 
more in South Africa, was such a tremendous shock to him 
that it turned him into the prophet of that equality which 
from his youth up >he had practised. 
e There is something rather different about the develop¬ 
ment of Andrews’ early interest in India. His father, 
be tells ns, in common with the rest of the church to 
which he belonged, held that as power is from above, 
fjom Cod, it is little short of blasphemy to teach that it 
,is of the people. Such opinions, a reaction against 
Puritan radicalism,, “led inevitably to conservatism • in 
polities •gnd on ardent belief in the divine right of 
Kings.” o 'The elder Mr. Andrews held that the British 


charge of the Pembroke College Mission, it was the cus¬ 
tom for the most popular student of the year in the College 
to be made responsible for collecting the undergraduates’ 
subscription and That in one of those years that honour 
and responsibility had by universal acclaim been assigned 
to an Indian student. East London itself, like many another 
great port, is the home of the poor of many different races, 
and the College Mission staff, like other social workers, 
regarded all the inhabitants oi their district, irrespective 
of race, as having anl equal claim upon their time and 
effort. This was so much a matter of course that the 
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«2 THE MODERN REVIEW 

* t 

External Affaire 
The new* Review observes 

Pandit Nfelirn’a statemciW 1 on India’s foreign policy 
wan candid and stimulating. His stand for universal peace 
and co-operation, which is commonpiacfe with all states¬ 
men, is coloured with tWb prinfciples which ore rarely 
voiced as strongly; no political subjection ot any nation 
'to a single power, no racial discrimination^ The bearing* 
of both principles will be tested in the immediate future. 

The first test will come with die case of the Indonesian 
Republic, which is not yet officially recognised by Delhi 
but bos all the sympathy of the new Central Government. 
Indian troops will he repatriated as soon as shipping is 
available; in’ no case will they be used to restore Dutch ’ 
rule. Self-determigation is the birtb-right of all nations 
end the stability of Dr. Shariar’s Government is sufficient 
proof of the Indonesian sentiment. The Dutch* do not 
have ambition much more thaif co-operation with Indonesia. 
They did a shrewd piece of business when they paid for 
Jfava with a few places like ChinsuraK; it was a financial 
operation which they want to prtdong by co-operation. 
India will not help. On the same principle, Jpdia will 
oppose the anmcxatiqp of South-west Africa by the IMon 
of South-Africa; and in general if any colony Ts at present 
un|fit for independence, the only remedy is trusteeship, 
preferably the trusteeship of the IJ.N.O. 

A more irritating problem which India’s d u lcga!ion 
will face on landing in the U.S.A. is the position of 
Indians in South-Africa. * 

Were India to interfere an behalf of* her minorities 
in Africa- or Australasia, would other powers refrain from 
taking the case, of certain minorities in India to the 
U.N.O.? On the other hand, can she give up protecting 
ber nationals in foreign lands? 
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Our Department of External Affairi will soon develop 
enormous dimensions; the establisiAunlt of an embassy 
in China and the U.S.A. is only a first step. Few men 
are available at present to*staff the offices of ambassadors, ‘ 
trade-commissioners and consuls. Apparently this Educa¬ 
tional Department has no scheme in readiness to train 
men for those jobs. One wonders if international orders 
of missionaries who run Foreign Service schools and have 
'plentiful resources for teaohing foreign languages should 
not come forward and offer to assist India.in her special 
need of the moment. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


. Dost Storm* in India 

Keehvashara# Agarwala mites in The 
Indian Review: 

’ The severe duet storms that swept over the United 
Provinces, Delhi, Rajputaaa, Baluchistan, and Sind i& 
May last are by no means a rare phenomenon in this 
country. In fact, the occurrence of such storms is very 
common in India and is somewhat of a periodical 
nature. During dust storms the wind carrying dust 
sand blows w^th a high velocity. It is the tremendous 
force of the wind that causes damage to property while 
the accompanying dust results in serious deterioration 
of the visibility ahd proves so dangerous to traffic, 
Vtc. 

Dust storms are* known by* different names 
in different parts of the world. They are called 
‘Haboobe*’ in Sudan, and the term ‘Simoom’ is ap* 
plied in the Sahara and Arabian deserts. They are 
popularly known by the term ‘Andhi’ in northern 
India. 

It is usual to distinguish between dust storms, 
dust raising winds and dudt devils. Dust storms 
occur over a considerable area at the 83nic lime and 
are often associated with squalls and thunderstorms. 
Dust raising winds are strong winds which raise* dust 
or sand from ground to higher levels and carry it 4o a 
considerable distance. Dust raising winds are common 
in Baluchistan and northwest India mainly in the hot 
season. A dust storm has a smaller duration than the 
dust raising winds. Dust-devils also known as sand- 
pillars arc isolated eddies or whirlwinds carrying up the 
dust or sand into the aii\with Ilmen. They have a 
rotary movement, both in clockwise and couaifter- 
clockwise direction and reach a. height up lo 3,000 ft. 
As they develop, dust-devils raise small! clouds of dust 
which rise high enough lo obscure vertical visibility. 

The incidence of dust storms in India usually causes 
considerable damage to house property, fruit-gardens 
and standing crops and is therefore a matter of great 
concern to fruit-growers, farmers, etc. An idea of the 
extent of damage done will be obtained 'if one goes 
through tlie reported accounts of dost storms. During 
the severe dust storms that visited Delhi on 20th and 
21st May last, the wind reached a speed of 60 to 60 
miles per hour and resulted in the uprooting of many 
trees, destruction of huts and dislocation of traffic. 
The worst, sufferers are usually the fruit-orchards on 
account, of the untimely falling down of unripe fruits 
in large quantities from the trees. These storms 
occurred both in the imoming and afternoon as well as 
at night and were followed by refreshing showers of 
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rail# which brought a weioome break ifi 4be spell of 
•watering heat otherwise prevailing. 

Another kind of havoc which dust storms often 
cause is that serious fires break out during'such storms. 
On account of the high wind the storm only fgaa the 
fire once it has started,#end makes it widespread, 
causing lop of property as well «s life. Dhring a storm 
that occurred in, the village of Fatehpur in Cawnpore 
District in May last, a devastating fire broke out and 
resulted in the destruction %i 32 houses and serious 
, injuiy to two boys. The storm that swept over Almom 
on 28th and 29th May last was reported to be so severer 
that apajt from the enormous damage it caused to 
property, a person was blown pff by it and received 
serious injuries. A dust storm which was reported from 
the west U. P. on 23rd May, 1946, ftas so severe in 
. intensity that loose wagons lying in the yard for un- 
" loading at jikmari railway station were caused to collide 
with one another by the storm. As, the onset of the 
storm threw a blanket of dust over the whale yard, 
the persons unloadThg one of the wagons took shelter 
under the wagons ; as the* wagons collided, five of the 
persons were killed instantaneously and eight othem 
sustained injuries. • 

Apart from! the damage that tljey cause to property^- 
dust storms sometimes prove very dangerous to aircraft 
in flight" With the visibility generally becoming poor 
or bad due to the air being laddn with dust, flying 
when a dust storm is on, needs the h'ghest skill on the 
part of the pilot and is still full of hazard. 

Here is a description of the flier’s experience 
in a North Indian dust storm: 

“We had vison high above the Agra* plain and were 
some 70 miles on our way (to Jodhpur) when in the 
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iaar dittoed A mighty trail teamed to rise sheer Ait of 
the 'earth, a harrier that mounted higher end higher 
m d became ever more thick and meuacmg as though 
it would afcy ‘thou ahait not paae.’ We pressed on vo 
meet,the cnafitenge, naing stilu higher uuui the alti¬ 
meter registered 12,(XXI it.; out we might aa well have 
risen to the stratosphere in the effort to get clear oi 
the enemy, for the dark brown waff rose higher than 
we did, its vanguard wgs auready in touch with us, 
whistling and howling around our tiny aircraft like a 
legion oi devils. ... It was getting black as night, 
nothing wae visible but the rampart of dark brown 
dust. ...” « 

It will be clear from the above as to how hazardous 
it is lor^the ainpen to fly when a dust storm is on and 
how very nnpoitant it is for lum to (make himself 
familiar with the dfierent types of dust storms tind to 
be supplied with timely and accurate forecasts regard¬ 
ing their appioaqh. It is rarely piacUeablc to fly over 
the storms and m most cases it if best to avoid thdm. 
If a landing is contemplated, the airmen must make 
it in good time so that the aircraft may he placed 
under cover and protected from the penetrating dust 
jmd the valent wind. 

Besides the immense national loss that they 
inflict on the country in the form of damage to 
property etc., dust storms have adverse effect 
on the health of the population. 

Dust finds its way into the human system in large 
quantities during dust stomfc and gives rse tef serious 
types of ailments. It is said that during the last war » 
few of the soldiers who served in the African desert for 


a considerable period, had developed tome, disease & * 
result of deposit of dust and sand in the chest 'end 
stoimaich. „ 

Dust storms in India occur chiefly during the hot ;, 
weather months April to August, lihey occur ocean 
sionally during the months ol March, September and 
October and are rare during the remaining months. 
Dust storms are the most frequent during the months 
of May and June when they occur on about'one-third 
of the days in a mouth in Rafputana. They are ex¬ 
perienced chiefly in the North-West Frontier, Baluchi¬ 
stan, the Punjab, Sind, Rajputana and UP. and in the 
central parts of the country. Their incidence is occa¬ 
sional in north-east India and the Deccan ; e.sewhere 
they are rare. During the period April to June, strong 
dust storms and thunder alarms in north-west India 
are associated with cold fronts of western (fisturbunees. 
Earlier in the period they are accompanied" with little 
rain but as the season advances, they cue attendee^ with 
more.and unore rain. 

Tire hour of occurrence of dust glorms in India is 
different with d fierent storms, and dust storms may 
occur, at any time of the day or night. The dust storm 
reports, however, indicate that a large majority of 
them occur during the dtay hours and in the afternoons 
or evenings. On the other hand, the occurrence of dust 
storms at night is not uncommon in India. The duration 
of a dust stnrm in the country is generally some minutes 
and it rarely lasts for several hours at>u stretch. To 
citf; an example, the dust storm that visited Cawnpore 
city and its suburbs on Ihe 23rd May 1946, lasted for 
about half an hour in the afternoon. 
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. These Agricultural Colleges 

J. C. Kuma^ppa, writes, in Gram Udyog 
Patrika : 

• It is a scandal that crores of rupees should have been 
spent on she researches carried on by the so-called “Agri¬ 
cultural Colleges*’ of India and yet the production of rice 
tier acre in India is 939 lbs. as against 3909 lbs. in Japan. 
Similarly, the producing of wheat is 774 lbs. in India as 
against 2010 lbs. in Japan. India is subject to repeated,, 
famines. Is it any wonder ? Does not the situation call for 
an enquiry into the working of these Agricultural Col¬ 
leges? Crores of public money have been sunk in these 
colleges and in theii 1 researches. Why then is our produc¬ 
tion a mere fraction of that of other countries? 

* The answer is fairly clear, A greaj. deal of first class 
research wqrk has been done by these institutions but not 
on food production. Thev have concentiated their work 
mainly on evolving long staple cotton suitable to lie used 
in textile machinery, on jiiicy but thick rind sugdreane • 
for the sugar mills, on glowing tobacco for tht: Imperial 
Tobacco Co. etc. Tf they hud done any researches in food 
grain it has been orjy to fill show windows at Exhibitions 
as an apology to justify their existence. 

Under these circumstances is it not right that the 
cost of running these institutions should be charged to 
the*c beneficial ies instead of being saddled on the impe¬ 
cunious farmers? > 

To he hdnest they should call these, colleges 
“Mill Raw Mlcrial Research Institutes.” It is no 
use masquerading under false names only to sponge 
on public money. 

The real agricultural colleges must be situated in ru¬ 
ral areas, tli-ir hiulilolg<- etc. shonld.be in consonance with 
thoir surroundings and keeping with the standards pre¬ 
vailing among the people they proic-s to seivr. The 
Principals and .Professors must themselves be cultivating 
farmers. They may well be allotted a certain acreage 
out ot the produce of wli'rh tp Mipnoil llieins-elvcs. Their 
activities must Ik; confined to the needs of the people - 
being chiefly limited to food production, short staple cot¬ 
ton and such other materials in demand in the. villages. 
Thev should take the lead ju tlm supply ’of selected 
seeds and in grain storage. The medium of instruction 
should be the language of the locality. The students 
themselves would then lie prospective farmers instead of 
job-seeking city young men- whose one need is a degree 
of some kind. The whole policy needs to be reoriented 
if famine prevention is our goal. 

We would suggest an enquiry committee should be 
set up to investigate the working of all existing insti¬ 
tutions from tile Imperial Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search downwards and to recommend the reorganisation 
of these institutions in such a wav as to concentrate their 
efforts on fighting famine. Money spent on such re¬ 
searches will be truly and effectively a famine insurance. 
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y THJE MIRACLE MAN* WITH UNRIVALLED POWER -g 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 

c ‘ BAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SH)ROMANI PANDIT NAMESH 

CHANDRA B^ATTACHARYYA, JYOTlSHARNAV M.RAS. (London) 

of International fame, President—World-Renowned All-India Astro- 
• logical A Astronomical Society. (ESTD. 190? A.D.) „ 

He ie the only ,Astrologer In Indie who first predicted the 
Allies Victory in the present world war on 3rd. Sept, 1939 within 
4 hours the vely day of the declaration, of war whioh was duly 
communicated to and acknowledged by the Secretary of '•State for India, 
the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal and who is also the consulting,; 
s&d Astrologer of the Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India. 

It is well-known that the Astrological predictions of this great 
* . scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influence 

of evil stars, bis power *fb bring success in obmplicated law-suits and also to cure 
incurable diseases afe really uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, 
Advocate-Generals, Nawafrs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc., and also many reputed personalities 
of the world"(of England, America, Aubtralia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have given 
many unsolicited testimonials of the* great Pandit’s wonderful powers. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

HU Highness The Meharaja of Athgarb nays : -“l f have bt-eu nauniiahed at the superhuman power oi 
Pandit]!. Ho iB a great Tautnk.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Sahaba of Tripura State says:— 
“1 am feeling wonder a/. the marvellous Tanirik work and excelietii efficacy oi hta Ruvaebas. He is no 
doubt a great personage with miraculous power. The Hon’ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Math Mukherji, Kt.,'says :—‘The wonderful power ol calt-ulanon and talent ol Unman Kamtwh 
Obandra ift the only possible outcome of a great father to a like BOn.”...The Hon’jde Maharaja of Santoaii 
A E«-President of tha Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt.. says : On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to woida. lie.is really a great Astrologer with extra¬ 
ordinary power.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy of Patna High Court Bay s ;—"At a glance on me, 
he began to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicted marvellously many things. He is really a great 
personage with supen natural power.” Tha Hon'ble Minuter, Govt, of Bengal, Raja'Praaanna Dab Raikot 
says:—“The wonderful power of calculation and Tantnk activities of Pandiijt on several occasions hare 
otruck me with ..greatest astonishment. Really he is ^unique in hia line.” Ihc Hon’ble Justice 
Mr. S. M. Das, of Keonjhar State High Court, says:—“Pandit]! has bestowed the life of my dead 
son. 1 have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik-Yogi.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, wtites 
‘1 was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my fpmdy were passing a differ* ut life since 1 
Started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tampa, 2724, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. Am,rite:— ‘‘I have 

£ uh;hased from yqu several Kavacnas on two or three different occasions. They all proved satisfactory." 

Ira. F. W. Gillaapia, Detroit, Mich., U. S. America t—‘‘1 am wearing your special Dmmada Talisman 
and so far my luck has been with me a great deal better than in the past. ’ Mr. K. Ruohpaui, Shanghai, 
China “Everything you foretold in writing is taking place with surprising exactness." Mr. Isaac Murai 
Eita, Govt. Clark ft Interpreter in Deschang, Wait Africa :— “i had orderd some Talismans from you that 
had rendered me wonderful service.” M/. B. J. Fernando, Proctor, S. C., ft Notary Public, Colombo, 
Ceylon :—“I got marvellous effects from your Kavacbas. I have had transactions with you almost every 
year for the last 20 years for about Rupees three thousand.” Etc., etc. and many others. 

Persons who have, lost alt hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Pandifji. 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS f Guaranteed % In case of failure, Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OK IHC ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— Its wearer earns immense 
wea|£h with little Btruggiing and it fulfili* the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
mm sou, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life, it will give even a beggar the wealth oi a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Rs. 7-10., Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-11. 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA .— To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 
Inis is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. 8uncial and capable of giviug imme¬ 

diate effects Rs. 34-2. (Tha Bhowal Kumar, wibnsr of the Sensational Bhewal Case, were this Xavioha). 

MOHIN1 KAVACHA. —Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-B. 
Special Rs. 34-2. *• 
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Text of Churchill’s Zurich Address 

’Hie following address is reproduced from 
' The New Yorlc Times, Friday, September 20, 1946: 

London, Sept. If ( AP )—The text of former Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill's address delivered in Zurich. 
> Switzerland, today and monitored in Londons from the 
' Swiss radio J>y Exchange Telegraph: 

Ladies and gentlemen: 1 am honored today by being 
‘received in jrour ancient university and by the address 
which has been given, to me on your behalf and which 
I greatly value. 

I wish to speak to you today about the tragedy of 
^Europe. This noble continent, comprising on the whole 
the fairest and the most cultivated regions of the earth, 
enjoying a temperate and equable climate, is the home 
of all the great parent races of the Western world. It is 
the foundation of Christian faith and Christian ethics. 

It is th- origin of rno»t of the culture, art, philosophy 
and science, both of ancient and modern times. If Europe 
were once united in the sharing of its common inheritance, 
there would be no limit to the happiness, the prosperity 
and the glory which its 300.000 000 or 400.000.000 people 
would enjoy. Yet it is from Europe that has sprung that 
seri’6 of frightful and nat ofyli-tic mojals originated by 
the Teutonic nations in their* rise ft po^er, which we 
have seen in this twentieth century and which have for 
a long time wrecked the geace and marred the prospects of 
all mankind. 

Europe Senses New Terror * 

, And what is the plight to which Europe has been 
reduced? Some of the smaller states have indeed made 
a good recovery, but over wide ureas a vasf quivering 
mass of tormented, hungry, careworn and bewildered 
human beings gaze on the ruins of their cities and scan 
the dark horizon for the approach of some new peril, 
tyranny or terror. 

Among the victors there is a babel of voices, among 
'the vanquished a sullen silence of despair. 

That is all that Europeans, grouped in 60 many 
ancient states and Rations—that is all that the Germanic 
1 races have got by tearing each other to pieces and spread* 
ing havoc far and Wide. Indeed, but for the fart that 
, the great republic across the Atlantic Ocean has at length 
realized that the ruin or enslavement of Europe has 
involved their own fate as well, and has stretch'd out 
hand; of succour and guidance—but for that, the Dark 
Ages wqpld have returned in all their cruelty and squalor. 

Th'y may still return. eThere is a remedy which, 
if it were generally and spontaneously adopted by the 
eat majority of people in the many lands, would, as if 
a miragle, transform the whole Vjene and would in 
.a few years make ^1 Europe, or the greater part of it, 
eas free and as happy as Switzerland ia today. 

•* Urges a United Europe 

What is this sovereign remedy? 

is to recaeate jhe European family, or as much 
\of it as we can, and to provide it with a structure under 
which it can dwell in peace, in safety and in freedom. 
We must build j kind of United States of Eurppe. In 
this way^lly wf® ^hundreds of millions of toilers be 
able to the simple joys and mopes which make life 

worth livjpg. , 


The process is simple. All* that Is needed is the 
•resolve of hundreds of millions of men and women to do 
right instead of wrong, and to gain, as their reward bless¬ 
ing instead j>l cursing. Much work has been done upon 
this task by the exertions of the planned European Union, 
which owes so much to Count, Coidenhove-Calergi and 
which demanded the services of the Turnons *Frlench 
patron and statesman, Aristide Briand. 

There is .also that immome body of doctrine and 
procedure which was hrought into being jmid high hopes 
after the first World War. I mean the League of Nations. 
The League of Nations ffM not fgil because of its principles 
or conceptions. • It failed because these principles were 
deserted by those states who had brought it into being. 
It failed because the Governments of thc-'e days feared to 
face the facts and act While time regained. 

This d^aster must not be repeated. There ia, there¬ 
fore, ftuich knowledge and material wjth which to build 
and also bitter, dear-bought experience to spur the 
builders. 

Advocates Regional Grouping 

I was very glad to read in the newspapers two days 
ago that fny friend. President Truman, had expressed his 
interest and sympathy* with this great design. There is 
no reason why a* regional organization of Eh rope should 
in any way conflict with the world organization.of the 
United Nations. 

On the contrary, I believe that the larger synthesis 
will only survive if it is founded upon broad natural 
groupings in the Western Hemisphere. We British have 
our own commonwealth of nations. These do not weaken 
—on the gontrary, they strengthen—the world organization. 
They are, in fact, its main support. And why should 
there not he a European grouping which can give a sense 
of notional partriotism and common citizenship to the 
distracted peopl-s of this turbulent and mighty Conti¬ 
nent, and why should it not take its*proper, rightful place 
with other great groupings and help to shape the desti¬ 
nies of man ? 

In order that this may be accomplished, there must 
be an act of faith in which millions of families speaking 
many languages must consciously take part. We all know 
that the two world wars through which we have passed 
arose out of a vain passion of a newly united Germany 
to play a dominating part ia the world. In this last 
struggle crimes and massacres have been committed which 
Rave no parade* nee th» invasion of the Mongols in the 
fourt"cnrli centt. aitd have no equal at amy time in 
human history. • 

. The Book of the Hour ! 

The Indian Problem and its Solution 

By R. P. Dutt. Pages 47«. Price Rs, 6 8. 

A thought, provoking book on the questions 
which confront India, on non-T»arty lines. 

‘‘Mr. Dutt has done a real service to the literature 
of the country in modern times by giving us this really 
worthy book which makes very interesting reading 
from page to page.”—Says "The Whip”., April 15 1948. 

‘ Mr. R. P. Dutt who has studied with care the Indian 
problem declares thutfour starting-point should be the 
abolition of caste-system and the •stoppsgp of image 
worship.”—The Amrita Bazar Patrika, March 9, *1946. 
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Pleads fox “Blessed Oblivion” 

The gifilty must be punished. Germany must be 
deprived of the power to rearm and make another aggres¬ 
sive war. But when all thil has been done, as it will 
be done, as it is being done, then/ there muslt be an end 
t5 retribution. < 

Ttierj must be what Mr. Gladstone called a blessed 
act of oblivion. We must all turn our bucks upon the 
horrors of the past. We must look to the futufe. Ws 
cannot afford to drag forward across the years that are 
to come the hatreds and revenges which hktve sprung 
from the injuries of the past. 

If Europe m to be saved from infinite misery and, 
indeed, from final doom, there must be this aet of faith 
in the European family and this ^et of oblivion against 
all the crimes and follies of Ih • past, and thf free peoples 
of Europe must 'rise to ,the he ght of these resolves of 
the soul and of the instincts olyrfm spirit of .man. 

If they can', the wrong! and injuries yyhjcli have been 
inflicted will huve been washed away on all sides by the 
miseries which have been endured. • 

o Is there aniy need for any leather conflicts or agony? 
Is the only lesson f)f history to be that mankind is tin- 
teachable? Let there be iust.ee, mercy uni! freedom. 
The people have otfly to will it in order to achieve tltcii 
heart’s d’t&ire. 

I am now going to say something which will ustonidi 
you. The first step in the reaction ol the European 
family must be partnership between Fratilcc and Germany. 

In this wav oulv can France yemer tli- moral and 
cultural Jeadatfhip of Europe. 

There can lie no Revival of Europe without a spiiiiuullv 
great Fiance and a spiritually great Germany. 

The structure of th - United Slates of Europe, if will 
and truly built, will lie such as to make the niatctiul 
strength of a single state less important. 

Small nations will count as nmeli as large ones and 
gain their honor by their contribution to the common 
cause. The ancient states and principalities of Germany, 
newly joined together inlo a federal system, might tuke 
th-ir individual place’ among the United States of Europe. 

-• T shall not try to make a detailed program for 
luindrrtis of millions ^if people who want to be happy, 
free and prosperous, arid wish to enjoy the four freedoms 
of which the great Presid-nt Roosevelt spoke, and live 
uudrr the principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter. 

“DANr.Etts Have Not Stopped" 

If this is the wish of Eumpeuns in so many lands, 
then ihev hav»' onJv to say so and means can certainly 
be found and machinery erected to carry that wish to 
full fruition. But 1 must egive warding; time may lie 
short. At present there may b.* a breathing spaoc. The 
cannons have ceased firing. The fighting h as ,stopped,’ 
hut the dangers have not stopped. > 


If we are to form a United Jitates of Europe, or • 
whatever name it may take, we^nust begin now. ln„ 
these present days we dwell strangely and precariously 
under the shield, and 1 will even say protection, of 
atomic bomb. The atomic bomb is still only in'tbe hands 
of a State and nation which we know will never use it 
except in the cause of right and freedom, but it may 
very well be that in a few ycafs this -awful agency of 
destruction will be widespread and the catastrophe 
following from its use by several warring nations will not 
only bring to an/ end all that we call civilization but may 
possibly disintegrate tlic globe itself* 

1 must now sum up the propositions which are before 
us. Our constant aim must lij* to build an'd fortify life 
strength of the Ufiited Nations organ bat ion. Utjder and 
within that world concept, we must reeieate the Europ-uii 
family in a regional structure, called, it may lie, the ynited 
Slates of Europe, aud the first practical step "would be to 
form a Council of Europe. 

If at first all states of Europe are not willing or able 
to joih the union, we must nevertheless proceed to assemble 
and combine those wlw will and can. The salvation of 
the people, of tire common p-ople of every race and land, 
from war and servitude must be established on solid 
foundations, and must be guarded by the readiness of all 
m.p uml women to die rather than to submit to tyranny. 

, In all this urgent work. Franco and Germany must 
take tin-“lead together. Great Britain, the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations, mighty America and, 1 tru«t, Soviet 
Russia—and then Jnd ed all would be well—must be 
the friends and spun.or*, of the new Europe. Let Europe 
arise! > 

The Bands ol an fmlo-Britiah Treaty 

K. M. Unnikkar notes ^he following main 
points for consideration of such a treaty in the 
introdm lion of his book The Basis of an Indo- 
British Treaty which has been rept oduced with his 
permission in The, A sialic Re civic, October, 1946 : 

The tjm-.sthin lias in lie considered at the very beginning 
as to whv there should be an lnilo British treaty, a long- 
term a,<ncement b-twec.n England and India, which would 
n cessurilv limit the initiative of hotli countries and tic 
them together in a partnfcrship which might nut be well unc¬ 
le cither. I.s there lie tween the two countries that rnmgc 
of ini'-nlependeuci; which makes such a development in¬ 
evitable? Is there-no other alternative which will servo tbt; 
interests of either party belter? Unless these questions 
cun be satisfactorily answered, the mere fact that India 
is now within the British Empire,, and. therefore, from the 
point of view of peaceful evolution, a partnership between 
the two will be the most satisfactory process of develop¬ 
ment, will not carry conviction, however reasonable such 
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a'point of view^may be. Indian nationalists fervently 
desirmg independence, and unhappy in their present 
relatiwns with Britain, will have to be satisfied that it is 
in the interests of India to have such a lonfe-tenu agree¬ 
ment,*and that there is no belter alternative open to them. 
Equally, the British people have to be satisfied that, in 
ufadertaking new commitments in the East on the basis 
of a free and independent India, they have no latter alter¬ 
native for safeguarding their position. The inescapable 
necessity of such a treaty is, therefore, the first thing to 
be demonstrated. 

Today spaa* is an essential*factor in national strength, 
in combating the atom bomb and propellent artillery. The 
small nations have ceased to count, and can exist only 
undgr the protection of Great PowciV Another point whiqh 
needs t«f lie emphasized is the change in ga,graphical eon- 
cfptimis brought about by the growth ol ait-power. The 
arrangctneutl of power in the past was only witl^ reference 
To land and vea. The air played no part. Today it i- 
different. We have to adjust our geography to the condi¬ 
tions of uir-ipowrr. in a recent contribution! General F. S. 
Tuber has tried to work out the revolutionary implications 
of air-power on geography and national power. The 
abolitioii of fion,tiers as we know them, the pattern of 
invasion directly in the heart of a Slate (as in Holland 
in Jy40t, the ineffectiveness of narrow setts for protection 
—all these elearv meum the doom oi the small State. 

More than all this. )li»* three Great PoTvcis have not 
only taken op tlieir positions, lml defined their areas. 
America's supremacy is hemispheric and is not iiftmediately 
open to challenge. The position, in the Eurasian continent 
is what is of vital and jmmediu'te importance to us. Here 
the heart of the e,inline*! ha-, extended from the Pacific 
to the Adriatic, and contAils th<‘*Baliii* For the first time 
after wluil turned out to be the abortive attempt of Jengliiz 
Khan, the Heartluityl of the Eurasian continent is unile.d 
iindei out: iron cotilrol. The g'nuis of Mackinder pointed 
out lon« ago that the power that controls the .land mass 
from the Garpalhiuns to tffe l\u ifu- will liave established 
an impregnability in power, a ,3 extent of space which 
cannot It penetrated, and a strategic position which can 
strike anywhere it choice-. That power today is organized 
not in the primitive matin t of Jetighi/.. with bandaged 
horsemen for (omimiuications and catapults for aitillery. 

Tl is industrially powerful, elosdy knit, capable of the 
highest reaches of science in every sphere, and with its 
military force-, at a high pilch of efficiency and prestige. 

The transformation of tlv steppe land from mere space 
into a seal of industrial and military power which Mackinder 
foresaw has already taken plaee. The old weakness of 
the Hesrtlai'dT that its centres of production were situated 
in areas vulnerable to external attack has been overcome, 
in the first place by a ibsp-real of industries necessitated 
by the German invasion and secondly bv the complete 
elimination! of Central European Powers. Today the Heart¬ 
land has taken up its position us the one organized land 
• mass in the Eurasian hemisphere. 

• As against the he^t of the co rat intent, so organized, 
the previous Great Powers l»f Europe have become puny 
States. The only land-power Airqjch could have organized 
a continental resistance has non destroyed, and Russia 
has made it amply clear that'ihey will not permit the 
revival of a mtw Reich. In effect, oitlv what ths geo¬ 
political thinkers call the Rfanlanfcl is left outside. 

The powe%of Great Britaitn always lay on the Rimland, 
based on Portugal, Gibraltar and Malta. So long as Avia 
was unimportant, this gave her the necessary power of 
# offenfce an<k defence. Today the position is completely 
changed. The organization of the Rimland, if based on 
England alone, will he insufficient against the power of 
a great continental nation, tint dependent on sea com- 
munmBtionf'Agitl, self-sufficient in every respect- .If the, 
ittKtjtpe areas of Rimland Iftvc to be organized, it can 
onij %e with gte assistance of a large laud mass which is 


o&tanic in its mtcicai, uuu nmv*, ..u ..tade ^ reasonably 

safe from air-power. The organization! (jf^naritime areas 
is possible only on the basis of an Anglo-Indian Treat v. 
The great land area of India organized to a hi£lt pitch <d 
irtidustrial efficiency at one end, and Great Britain at the 
head of a Western Bloc at another, can keep the myitiuy 
areas together. There seems to he no oilier way. From 
the point of view of Britain, the necessity of an Indo- 
British alliance is clear. Without it her position! in world 
politics will be untenable. * * 

If, from the Western point of view, an alliance of 
Britain with India is necessary, it is equally so from the 
point of view of India. It is clear that, without such an 
alliance, India must inevitably fall* within "the orbit of 
Russia. Why should it not Ik* so? It may he asked. The 
reason i^simple. «So far as Russia is conccmfcd, the Indian*' 
Peninsula is merely a Rimland area, of particular 
importance to either her strength of her position. India's 
organization as aThreat IJower is of no vital concern to 
Russia. l»‘dia’s weakness and backwardness will not 
materially affect IieT. any more Ilian the weakness of 
Mexico affects the United States. AH that Russia wil l he 
concerned with wilP be to see lhai India does not join an? 
other Stroup. On the oth'T hand, in the organization! of 
<T maritime State system India will be onto of the pivotal 
areas It will be in the interests of all her associates 
that die is strong, well-organized, industrially advanced- 
in fact, a nation in a position to play her role i"i the 
world. A weak, ineffective and industrially backward 
India cannot he a prop of the alliance, for, without India 
living such a prflp, the alliance must, fail. In her own 
interest, therefore, India has the.best dha»ce for fulfilling 
her national destiny as a partner in the maritime State 
system. 

The essential fact is that India is a maritime Stale 
with a predominance of interest on the sea. She is the 
one true Rimland. whose wonSiriental affiliations are com¬ 
paratively negligible. From the continental point of view 
of fyirasiu she is only an abutting cornier, wallcti off bv 
iinpgssable mountains. From the sea and air point of 
view, on the other hand, she is one of the great strategic 
centres. From the maritime point of view she is claimed 
to he an “air island.” She is the natural air tjpnsit centre 
of the inaritiipe areas. To the cnaritime Stale system India 
is invaluable. To the continental system she is tirt- 
important. 

Therefore, it goes without saying that India's true 
interest lies in the capitalization of her national and 
positimwl importance., and not in being absorbed within 
an orbit where $1 t will not count. She can ensure future 
peace anti work out her destiny as a Great Plover only in 
such am alliance. • 
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G. B. S. on the Indians in South Africa 

W. August, 1946- 

George Bemarff Shaw has just made the following 
evasion in response to questions put to him by a South 
African correspondent on the Indian question in South 
Africa: 

QUESTION:—The South African Government have passed 
a law restricting the Indians’ right to buy land in the 
Union. What is *your opinion of these measures? 
'ANSW Ell:—British South Africans are mentally lazy %gd 
snobbish* In trade they cannot compete with the men¬ 
tally alert and flexibly wittejJ Indians. But having the 
whiphand politically, they can and do persecute him. 
The Ghetto legislation is flat persecution like that of the 
Jewa by the Nazia. . 

QUESTION:—Do you consider Garferal Smuts, who passed 
this Bill as a progressive individual and the South 
.African Government as a civilized Government? 
ANSWER:—General Smuts is one of the deepest political 
thinkers in the world hut he cannot ^impose his sland- 
dards on shallow, ignorant and irresponsible democracy. 
White South Africans are very imperfectly civilised. 
The Afrikaners are notably better bred than the 
European immigrants. 

Egypt's Most Ancient Architecture 

Dr. Dtieime Drioton, Director General, 
Egyptian Antiquities Department, Cairo, fur¬ 
ther elucidates in the Middle East Opinion on 
the illuminat ing discoveries made by the Sakkara 
excavations in the’Cairo ^trea: 

• % • 

There wab a general’surprise whan in 1942, Archaeo¬ 
logist Cecil Firth, of the Antiquities Department, having 
started excavations^on the north-western side of the Sak¬ 
kara Step Pyramid, discovered a series of monuments of 
a style totally different fjom anything that was so far 
known in. Egyptian architecture. 

Excavations continued until 1930, first under the 
direction of Firth himself and later from 1928 onward, 
under the supervision of architect Jean 1 'fhillippe Lauer. 
He brought about the discovery of a vast group of build¬ 
ings occupying the summit of a plateau around the pyra¬ 
mid: several temples, a long hall with column*, and the 
whole within a rectangular enclosure more than half a 
kilometeiyin. length, defended with bastions and orna¬ 
mented with inserted notches and redans. 

This is the scenery or decoration. The word should 
be taken litqjallv as most of these buildings are fake 
and have only the exterior aspect of such, though they 
are massive in* the, interior. 

This is where the ancient Egyptians celebrated die 
jubilee feasts of King' Zoser, near the pyramid where nis 
remains lay. 


• Unusual Art Forks 

• What tlks most surprising in this layout already 
strange in itself, were the architectural details with which 
Egyptian art had so far not made us fcrihiliar; instead 
of the usual irregular dispositions of big block*, a small 
dressing in fine limestone of perfect regularity was used; 
further^ in lieu of gigantic conceptions, proportions more 
related to human dimensions were resorted to. and in 
particular, several varieties ft channelled columns ap¬ 
peared more closely related to Greek art than Pharaonic. 

Opinion had begun to crystallize among Egyptologists 
that these discoveries referred to monuments of the lower 
period*executed by Brtists in contact with Hellenic art, 
when this theory, which at first sight appeared alluring, 
suddenly and completely broke dqjvn. Inscriptions in 
ink written by a visitor on the walls of a chapel, at the 
time of Rameses If. were discovered. 

The wnonumedt was consequently older. But it could ' 
not he traced to any of the known periods since the 
Fourth Dynasty. qJt therefore had to be anterior and 
dating of the sam^perioi as the Step Pyramid (about 
2770 B.C.)* 

One was therefore confronted with one of the most 
ancient types of Egyptian classic architecture, of the aaom 
age as the great Pyramids of GMza. * 

. • Formerly Made of Wood 

Its analysis is particularly • instructive. All the 
characteristics which surprise us are but a reflection in 
stone of elements which were made of wood, reeds and 
raw bricks, foriherly used in prehistoric construction. 
These buildings of Sakkara mark the period connecting 
this type with Pharaonic architecture. They appear to be 
a first attempt due to the genius of.architect Imenho- 
tep, Zoscr’s ’minister. An old Egyptian tradition was pre¬ 
served until the Greek period, to the effect "that he had 
invented the art of stone building, and that his name 
was found inscribed on a statue of Zoser near the Step 
Pyramid. 

It is well known th&t Greek architecture, as the 
study of its elements sufficiently prove, derives also from 
t psimitive architecture based on wood. What treasure, 
what advancement of learning would have resulted if 
Greece could show us the monument where this trans¬ 
position had occurred. More fortunate than her, Egypt 
in tlic monuments recently discovered at Sakkara. pos¬ 
sesses the inaugural edifices df its stotjy architecture. 

It behoves Egypt therefore, not only to pres-rve 
these vestiges, but also to study them and draw from 
tbem the lessons in stone, the smallest of which offers 
such great interest. 

Sffe has not' failed in. this duty. For more than 18 
years. Architect Lauer. w :11 versed in the piost minute 
at the time of, its discovery with its dispersed stone? 
and rigorous methods of archaeological methods used in 
oihfcr countries, lias been examining every bloc found, 
interrogate ‘inj| co-ordinating their meaning, which he 
concretizes > “anastylosis” of the highest class. * 

_i_ t _ 
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Complete Fragments Reconstituted 

CortpShte fragments of this architecture have already 
been reconstituted bv him. The “ensembles” which the) 
now form insure the definite prot action of these old stones, 
which Itad they been left on the ground where the ancient 
demolishes liad abandoned them, would have finally been 
destroyed; besides they recreate before the eyes of the 
wondering visitors the most characteristic elements of this 
architecture' which disappeared loo rapidly. 

When one eitapares the facade of the Sftuthorni Palace 
to the partial restoration effected bv Lauer one may 
without further comment gauge the value of the 
work done by. the Antiquities Servin' and realize the 
amount of archaeological documentajjon and , clarity 
that has been afforded from these ancient stones. 
One obtains the same convictions when beholding its 
colonnade at tho exit of the grand hall which 
with its fasciculated columns representing bundles of 
reeds, creates the impression of some thysieiious link 
with the primitive dorie of the templeslof Sicily. 

More specifically Egyptian in our view, hut with 
greater sober elegatjpe. are thp fragments of the “Wall 
of the Cobras” rebuilt at the angle of the; great 
courtyard within the perspective of the columns-hall or 
the papyrus-columns carved near the Northern Palace 
of which they were the heraldic plant. 

The work undertaken is far from complete, as it re/ 
qures very "minute workmanship and* infinite patience, 
but it is well on the why and^ other discoveries, more 
especially that of the entrance colonnade and its porch 
are on the eve of being completed. 

*- Thts, bit by bit. Egypt is now retrieving from de¬ 
vastation all that sbe can save of*what was once one of 
the most celebrated monuments and a ipamr achievement 
in the development of pharaojnio \tt. The model executed " 
by Mr. Lauer dwripg the war for the Brussels Museum, 


gives an idea of this architectural group at the height 
of its splendor. c 

Related to Creek Architecture 
Tlie (impression! that this new architecture, as re¬ 
vealed in the Sakkara excavations, is closely related to 
that which 2.000 years' lal'-r was to be Greek archaic 
architecture, is, all told, quite correct. The oWc and 
the other, though of different lime and place, derive from 
a type of buildings mad" of prehistoric civilization in 
the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean!. Both have fol¬ 
lowed tire same laws: thev have us-d the regular smalt 
rubble-stone masonry, the transposition ini iho brick lav¬ 
ing, channelled columns. , - 

In all their details thev adapted themselves to 
human measurements. TIad it continued to develop within 
this line. Egyptian architecture would have finally crys¬ 
tallized into something approaching Grc"k architecture 
from fight materials which were those in its general 
characteristics. , i' 

But as soon as they had conceived the art of cutting 
stone, the wealth of the Egyptian soil opened before the 
architects of the Nile Valley, possibilities far exceeding 
those of Greece. The granites of Aswan and the basaltr 
of ihe deserts permitted th^'tfcvhew enormous blocks. 

They attached there*"' -e» to this task and the use 
of materials of gigant&y-rroportions imposed on their 
monuments a simplified li^ometrical mass form. 

The titanic architecture which characterizes the era 
of the great Pyramids (about 2650 B.CO marked with 
a definite stamp the Egyptian ideal ini the art of building. 
When during the Fifth Dynasty (about 6500 B.C.) the 
aesthetic born around the Step Pyramid of Sakkara, be¬ 
came once more the faction, it was able to embellish with 
a few details the sobet. architecture elaborated daring the. 
Fifth Dynasty. -s£Twas however powerless to profoundly 
' modify its structure. , Pharaonic architecture was by then 
definitely moving in. othwr directions. 
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